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Avt.  I. — 1.  (Euvres  Compiites  de  Madame  laBararme  deSiaSll 
Hobtein,  S^c.     1 7  vols^  9vo.     Paris. 
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3.  Lives  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Roland.    By  Mrs. 
Child.    12II10.    BostOD;  J  833. 

Madame  de  Stael  yraa  not  only  the  most  remarkable  woman  of 
her  time,  but  is  in  one  respect  strikingly  distinguished  above  all 
ber  sex.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  only  woman  whom  a  majority  of. 
competent  judges  would  place  in  the  first  order  of  human  talent. 
In  surveying  the  wide  circle  of  literature,  art  and  science,  we  are. 
naturally  disposed  to  adopt  some  species  of  classification^-to  take 
a  few  great  names  from  out  the  herd,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  This  first  class  of  master-minds  will  be  smaller  or 
more,  extensive  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  selecting 
them,  and  the  degree  of  his  veneration  for  a  few  of  the  leading, 
examples  of  intellectual  greatness ;  but,  if  a  thousand  well-in- 
formed persons  were  required  each  to  produce  his  first-class  list 
of  the  eminent  in  arts,  literature  and  science,  however  they  might 
vary  in  other  respects,  they  would  probably  be  found  to  agree  in 
this — they  would  either  not  admit  in  their  first  class  the  name  of. 
any  woman,  or  only  that  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

We  are  unwilling  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  faculties  of  women,  or 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  hetghth  of  intellectual  greatness  attained 
by  man  to  which  they  are  incapable  of  reaching;  nor  will  we  pause 
to  inquire  whether,  assuming  such  incapability  to  be  true,  mental 
organization  or  insufficient  culture  is  the  disabling  cause.  We  will 
al»tain  from  speculation,  and  point  only  to  the  fact, — that  in  arts 
and  literature^Vs^  rate  excellence  has  never  been  exhibited  by  wo* 
man.  Not  even  in  those  arts  which  demand  that  quickness  of  feeling, 
and  refinement  of  taste  which  woman  is  presumed  most  likely  to 
possess,  do  we  find  the  proficiency  we  should  expect.  Music  is 
perhaps  more  extensively  cultivated  by  women  than  by  men; 
yet  the  great  composers  have  all  been  men.  Painting  and  sculp*  • 
ture  might  be  feminine  accomplishments ;  yet  where  is  the  female 
artist  who  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  great  masters  in  those 
arts  i    In  the  lighter  and  more  imaginative  branches  of  literaturet> 
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which  should  be  m0^  ttctesHihie  to  ^om^n,  fhe  case  is  no  less 
striking.  Shakspeare  in  the  drama,  Milton  in  poetry,  Scott  in 
ronmwDe/iive  mMpproaohed  by  female  peas.  We  do  no^  pvelend 
to  earpllftiii  titf  resls6n/  we  only  ni6a*  t6  slate  tfte  fsety  and  lo»  eft- 
serve,  that  to  a  body  of  instances  so  conclusive  as  might  well  suf- 
fice to  constitute  a  rule,  IffidMie  de  SCbel  is  perhaps  a  solitary 
exception.  She  is  perhaps  the  only  woman  who  can  claim  ad« 
ilnMme  to  Ml  eqnfllity  widi'  tlie  irst  order  of  naniy  tatent,  Sii# 
was  one  whom  listening  senaies  would  hafe  adteired/  as  thovgih  it 
ha  h^n'  a  Bnrke>a  Chatham,  a  Fox,  or  a  Mirabeau.  She  wae 
one  whom  legislators  might  consult  widi  profit.  She  was  one 
whose  voice  and  pen  were  feared,  and^  because  feared,  unrelent« 
ingfy  persecuted  by  the  absolute  master  of  the  mightiest  empire 
that  the  world  has  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

l%is  cntfftbrdrn^y  iiCotyidn;  thotigh  the  daughter  of  e  ^sthn 
{(Mshed  artd  affectionslte  father,  caMot  be  said  tor  Imve  owed 
ifiticft  to  education.  In'  fcer  childhood  she  wasr  bandied  ibotft 
iM^ween  opposite  systems.  Her  mother  was  a  pedantic  d^ipiki* 
|i^ifln ;  ber  father^  the  celebrated  Neckef,  Was  in  the  other  extrettle 
inddrlg^nt  Under  the  rtile  of  the  former  she  was  crtntmed  wffb 
ItkhAng  to'  the  injury  of  her  health ;  and  wheif  the  wthority  of  the 
lifter  prevaifed,  Shfe  wa(s  for  sotne  years  stfffered  to  be  idle,  feed 
h^r  imagiritftion,  write  paatorab,  and  pl«n  romances.  With  m 
etoberdnt  budyKtfcy  of  childish  spirit,  she  wis  scarcely  ever  a 
dhitd  iti  intellect.  On6  at  the  games  of  her  cbHdhood  was  to  ecM»» 
pl()5e  tragedi^sr,  ahd  thake  puppets  to  act  them.  Before  twelve 
she  Coiaversed,  with  the  imdhgence  of  a  ffrown'Up  person,  witti 
lAch  tn^ii  as  Grimm  aftid  Marmontel.  At  fifteen  sne  wrote  re^ 
ttkAa  an  the  Esprit  det  Lois ;  at  sixteen  she  composed  a  long 
anonymous  letter  to  her  father  on  the  Subject  of  his  Compie  Rendu  : 
find  mynal  bad  so  high  an  opinion  of  her  powers,  that  be  wished 
ber  to  write  for  his  work  a  paper  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
BPantes.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  the  Baron  de  Stael^ 
^mba^sador  from  Sweden,  and  obtained  a  position,  whicb^  if  it 
failed  to  bring  with  it  all  she  wished  of  dottiestic  happiness^  at 
l^ast  Hfforded  ampler  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ber  great  abili** 
lies.  She  was  enthusiastic,  sanguine,  and  imaginative ;  and,  Itke 
many  other  ardent  minds,  hers  was  captivated  by  those  beautiful 
btrrbingerd  of  expected  liberty,  the  first  fair  dawoings  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  nothing  was  sought  but  exemption 
from  oppression,  and  subsequent  excesses  were  not  foreseen. 
But  though  she  embraced  this  cause  with  ardour,  she  was  not 
blinded  to  the  change  which  its  character  underwent,  and  did  not 
stubbornly  adhere  to  it  when  that  character  was  changed.  She 
not  only  abhorred,  but  courageously  opposed  the  frightful  course 
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towards  regicide  which  revoludonary  France  was  running.  After 
Loais  had  been  brought  back  a  captive  from  Varennes,  she  drew 
up  a  written  plan  for  his  escape  from  the  TuiIIeries»  and  gave  it 
to  Montmorin^  by  whom  it  was  never  communicated  to  the  kibgt 
She  bravely  incurred  a  still  greater  risk  in  venturing  to  publish  a 
defence  of  the  qoeen^  about  the  frightful  commencement  of  the 
req^  of  terror. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Terrorists,  Madame  de  Stael,  fearing  lest  the 
country  should  be  forced,  as  she  energetically  expressed  it,  *'  k 
retraverser  nne  seconde  fois  le  fleuve  du  sang^'' — anxious  for  any 
thing  that  resembled  a  re-establishment  of  order,  and  comparatively 
little  solicitous  about  the  constitution  and  materials  of  the  new 
gavemment,if  it  would  only  save  from  a  recurrence  of  anarchy — lent 
the  aid  of  her  talents  in  support  of  the  Directory.  She  became 
the  centre  of  a  political  society,  combining  many  distinguished  men^ 
among  whom  was  Benjamin  Constant,  and  which  laboured  to  couu<- 
leract  the  sinister  influence  of  the  Club  de  Clicby,  by  which  the 
Directory  was  vehemently  assailed.  But  the  talents  of  its  ad- 
vocates could  do  little  for  the  Directory.  While  Bonaparte  was 
conqaering  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  it  was  dying  of  its  own  weak- 
ness :  »  political  atrophy  had  seized  it.  It  bore  the  forms  of  re^ 
publicanism  without  its  spirit.  It  utterly  wanted  what  republi* 
can  institutions  need  more,  perhaps,  than  any  others — the  invieo- 
rating  support  of  public  opinion.  It  excited  no  interest;  and  it 
was  not  regarded  as  an  object  of  fear.  Second-rate  lawyers  were, 
installed  in  the  seats  of  government,  amid  the  sneers  and  mur* 
nuringa  of  the  people,  who,  disgusted  with  the  farce  at  home, 
looked  with  satisfaction  only  at  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  victories 
at  a  distance;  and  all  was  ripe  for  that  military  domination  which 
Bonaparte  was  prepared  to  seize. 

Madame  de  Stael  evinced  her  penetration  by  an  early  distrust 
of  the  character  of  Bonaparte.  Unlike  a  woman,  she  was  not 
dazzled  by  those  successes  which  turned  the  heads  of  the  men  of 
France.  She  saw  the  anti«liberal  tendency  of  his  mind — the  dark 
inherent  germ  of  despotism.  She  appears  to  have  seen  it  long 
before  the  revolution  of  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  when,  treading  closely 
in  the  steps  of  Cromwell,  but  with  less  of  energy  and  decision  in 
the  execution  of  his  measures,  he  dbsolved  a  legislative  assembly 
by  military  force ;  and  a  jeering  populace  saw  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ludicrously  escaping  in  their  sena* 
torial  trappings  out  of  the  windows  at  St.  Cloud,  while  the  hall 
was  awept  by  a  file  of  soldiers. 

"  Shortly  after  the  IStb  Brumaire/*  says  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her 
Dix  Annia  dfEsUy  **  Bonaparte  was  informed  that  I  had  been  speak* 
tag  strongly  in  my  circle  against  that  dawning  oppression^  of  the  progress 
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of  ^ich  I  had  as  clear  a  presentitneat  as  if  the  page  of  futnrity  had 
been  revealed  to  ine.  Joseph  Bonaparte^  whose  wit  and  conversation  I 
liked  exceedingly,  said  to  me,  on  one  of  his  visits :  '  My  brother  com- 
plains of  you.  Why,  repeated  he  to  me  yesterday,  does  not  Madame  de 
Stael  attach  herself  to  my  government  ?  What  does  she  require  ? — the 
pftyment  of  her  father's  deposit } — I  will  order  it.  To  reside  at  Paris  ? 
•^I  will  permit  her  to  do  so.  In  short,  what  is  it  she  really  wants  V — 
'  Mon  jUteuf  was  my  reply,  '  the  question  is,  not  what  I  vnmt,  bat 

Soon  after  this  she  was  consulted  by  Benjamin  Constant  on  an 
intended  speech  against  the  government.  She  urged  him  to  make 
it*  He  warned  her  of  the  consequences,  appealing  to  her  love  of 
society  and  social  influence.  ''  x  our  salon  is  now  filled  with 
persons  whom  you  like ;  if  I  make  my  speech  to-morrow,  it  will 
be  deserted ;  think  well  of  it.*'  "  We  must  follow  our  conviction/* 
was  her  answer.  The  speech  was  made,  and  the  threatened  con- 
sequence ensued ;  and  such  is  Madame  de  StaePs  account  of  her 
first  quarrel  with  Bonaparte.  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret 
motives,  and  detect  .the  share  which  wounded  vanity  might  have 
had  in  producing  coldness,  almost  from  the  outset  of  their  ac- 
quaintance^  between  these  two  celebrated  persons.  It  is  plain 
that  the  tone  and  demeanour  of  the  latter  were  depreciating 
and  repulsive ;  that  he  regarded  the  former  as  an  unwelcome  phe- 
nomeuoOy  and  that  his  aversion  was  a  mixed  feelingi  combining 
jealousy,  of  the  aclmiration  which  her  talents  created,  with  precon* 
ceived  contempt  for  the  intellect  of  her  sex.  Bonaparte's  feeling 
towards  women  was  somewhat  akin  to  that  with  which  the  Indian 
savage  views  his  squaw.  He  never  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
divest  himself  of  a  strong  impression  of  their  inferiority ;  and  he 
probably  disliked  Madame  de  Stael  the  more  for  having  subjected 
bis  prejudice  to  so  rude  a  shock.  But  if  his  hostility  originated 
in  prejudice^  it  was  continued  through  policy.  She  would  not  be 
other  than  a  source  of  danger ;  her  interests  and  his  policy  were 
diametrically  opposite.  Her  success  was  incompatible  with  the 
(iiespotism  he  had  meditated.  A  man  of  eminent  talents  might  be 
linked  to  his  fortunes  by  the  chain  of  office ;  and  the  hopes  of 
promotion  and  the  terrors  of  disgrace  might  equally  be  applied 
to  render  him  subservient:  but  what  equal  controul  could  he 
hope  to  exercise  over  equal  abilities  in  the  person  of  a  woman? 
She  would  be  less  serviceable,  and  more  dangerous.  She  would 
bear  the  double  armoury  of  strength  and  weakness,  availing  herself 
of  the  privileges  which  European  chivalry  has  awarded  to  the 
weaker  sex,  while  employing  the  powerful  resources  of  a  mascu- 
line reason.  To  confute  her  might  be  impossible;  to  silence 
her  ungenerous.     He  could  not  allure  her  or  fetter  her  with 
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office;  he  could  offer  no  boon  which, couM  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  that  free  discussion  which  he  was  determined  to  deny. 
If  he  feared  her  reason,  still  more  did  he  fear  her  wit;  he  had 
little  hope  of  fettering  thai,  even  though  he  nutde  her  nominally 
an  adherent.  So  potent  a  cfijenchantress  must  be  ever  dan- 
gerous to  one  whose  object  was  to  dazzle.  Napoleon  umter* 
stood  Frenchmen  well  enough  to  know  tliat  an  epigram  might'  be 
as  destructive  to  his  power  as  an  argument.  To  save  himself 
from  the  terrors  of  her  tongue,  he  inflicted  the  sentence  of  ba- 
nishment from  Paris.  After  a  protracted  infliction  of  this  punish- 
.ment,  he  next  directed  his  vengeance  against  her  writings ;  and  it 
.may  be  truly  said  that,  within  a  century,  the  annals  of  literaty 
persecution  contain  nothing  more  extraordinary,  than  that. to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  his  watchful  tyranny. 

Her  work  on  Germany,  a  work  chiefly  literary,  and  from  which 
politics  were  excluded,  was  in  1810,  in  obedience  to  a  new  decree 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  submitted  to  the  censors  previous  to 
publication.  They  authorized  its  publication,  but  demanded  the 
erasure  of  several  passages.  We  cannot,  without  a  smile  of  pity 
and  surprise,  turn  to  those  passages  of  which  the  timid  satellites 
of  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  world  required  the  suppres- 
sion. They  would  not  allow  her  to  say  that  Paris  '^  6toit  fe  lieu 
dtt  monde  oii  I'on  pouvoit  le  mieux  se  passer  de  bonheur.''  The 
present  times  roust  not  be  called  ''  ces  temps  cruels."  She  must 
not  say  that  in  Austria  **  les  bases  de  T^difice  social  sont  bonnes 
et  respectables,  mais  il  y  manque  ti/i  faite  et  des  colonnes,  pour 
que  la  gloire  et  le  genie  puissent  y  avoir  un  temple.^*  She  must 
•not  say  that  ''  un  honime  peut  faire  marcher  ensemble  les  el6* 
.mens  opposes,  mais  d  sa  mort  ils  se  separent."  She  had  said 
.that  the  conquest  which  led  to  the  partition  of  Poland  was  "  une 
conqudte  machiavelique.**  This  was  allowed  to  stand,  but  the^ 
suppressed  the  following  part  of  the  sentence,  **  et  Ton  ne  bouvoit 
jamais  esperer  que  des  sujets  ainsi  derob^s  fussent  fidiles  ^  Pes- 
camoteur  qui  se  disoit  leur  souverain.'*  It  was  not  pertibissible 
to  say,  in  speaking  of  Prussia,  that  "  Tardent  h^roisme  du  mal- 
heureux  Prince  Louis  doit  jeter  encore  quelque  gloire  sur  ses 
compagnons  d'armes."  The  following  proposition — ^**  Le  bon 
g6ut  eu  litt^rature  est,  ii  quelques  6gards,  comme  Tordre  sous  le 
despotisme ;  il  importe  d'examiner  a  quel  prix  on  I'acb&te" — ^was 
•not  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  world;  nor  might  she  even  say  that 
**  nous  n'en  sommes  pas,  j'imagine,  ^  vpuloir  clever  autour  de  la 
France  Iitt6raire  la  grande  muraille  de  la  Chine,  pour  emp6cher 
les  idies  du  dehors  d'y  p6n6trer." 

A  book  thus  sifted  by  such  microscopic  detecters  of  whatever 
tended  towards  an  anti-despotic  liberality  of  sentiment^  mighty 
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one  s&ould  have  supposed,  have  been  safely  given  to  an  enslaved 
public,  whose  prejudices  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  despotism, 
and  against  the  principles  which  that  book  espoused.  But  it  was 
judged  otherwise.  Ine  decree  had  sanctioned  an  entire  suppres- 
sion bj  the  minister  of  the  police,  even  of  works  which  the  cen- 
eors  had  permitted;  and  this  power  was  rigorously  exercised. 
The  MS.  had  been  examined  and  returned, — the  exceptionable 
passages  (above  quoted)  had  been  expunged, — ^it  had  been  sent  to 
the  publisher,  and  10,000  copies  had  been  struck  off,  when  Savrary 
ordered  its  suppression. — Gendarmes  were  sent  to  seize  the  im- 
pressions^^-^the  print  was  obliterated  by  a  chemical  process, — and 
the  restoration  of  the  paper,  thus  broueht  back  to  its  blank  state, 
vraS  the  only  remuneration  afforded  to  tne  publisher. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  MS.  was  demanded,  and  the 
authoress  ordered  to  quit  France  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  re- 
monstrated, and  required  that  the  time  should  be  extended  to 
eight  days ;  a  reauest  which  Savary  granted,  but  in  a  letter  which 
aerved  only  to  blacken  the  tyrannical  injustice  of  the  whole  pro- 
(see<fing :  *'  Votre  dernier  ouvraee  n'est  point  Frangais :  c'est  moi 

2u]  en  ai  urrM  I'impretfsion.  Je  regrette  k  perte  qu'il  va  faire 
prouver  an  libraire,  mais  il  ue  m'est  pas  possible  de  le  laisser 
parottre.**  "  Your  work  is  not  French.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  suffer  it  to  appear!" — ^this  was  the  only  explanation  which 
this  peremptory  mmister  of  the  emperor's  will  condescended  to 
give.  This  was  the  liberty  to  which,  in  twenty-one  years  from 
the  commencement  of  her  revolution,  France  had  travelled  through 
so  much  blood. 

The  proscribed  authoress  retired  to  Coppet,  to  be  exposed  to 
fresh  persecutions, — ^persecutions  directed  not  only  against  hemlf, 
but  against  her  family  and  friends.  She  was  to  be  wounded 
tiirough  her  children.  Her  sons  were  excluded  from  France; 
and  when  this  impediment  to  their  education  was  sought  to  be 
-obviated  by  placing  them  under  the  tutelage  of  Schlegel,  he  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  country.  An  excursion  to  the  baths  of  Aix 
-in  Savoy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  one  of  her  sons,  was 
slopped  by  an  order  from  the  prefect  of  Geneva :  and  she  was 
soon  forbidden  to  stir  more  than  ten  leagues  in  any  direction  from 
her  house  at  Coppet. 

With  a  tyranny  as  petty  as  it  was  powerful,  was  she  vexationsly 
and  needlessly  debarred  from  what  formed  one  of  the  chief  plear 
aures  of  her  life — society.  She  was  debarred  from  seeking  friends^ 
and  friends  from  seeking  her.  M.  de  Montmorency  and 
Mad.  Recamier  both  endeavoured  to  besuile  her  solitude ;  and 
both  were  punished  by  banishment  for  the  crin>e  of  friendship. 
*  It  was  deliberately  intended  to  force  her  into  submissive  adulation 
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of  Napoleon  hj  whateter  eoold  mider  her  «itttatipn  duconsoltfle 
and  irluome;  and  not  onlj  w^re  the  French  forbidden  to  vi^it  her> 
but  even  foreigners  were  warned  against  the  consequences  of  suck 
.a  alep.  At  length,  bj  secret  flighty  she  escaped  from  this  misemble 
thraldoai*  England  waa  her  intended  goal ;  and  in  order  to  reach 
it  she  miMl  pass  throa^h  Russia.  Napoleon's  fiir-exteade4 
tjfmanj  bad  left  her  no  directer  route.  In  her  ''  Dix  Annte 
d'ExiJ/'  the  recital  of  her  persecutions  and  her  wanderings,  whdo 
describing  a  case  of  individual  snflfering,  she  draws,  in  fact^  t 

K'  ture  of  the  times*  She  takes^  like  Sterne,  a  single  captive  and 
ks  with  us  into  the  prison  ^— but  what  a  captive!  and  what  t 
E'lon!  the  captive,  herself  ;-^e  prison^^more  than  half  of 
rope*  The  most  eloquent  and  comprehensive  generatittei 
would  not  impress  us  with  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  gigantic  mag» 
nitttdo  and  miscrosoopic  vigilance  of  the  power  which  Napoteot 
wielded. 

These  persecutions  tended  to  rouse  and  confirm  jn  Mad.  de 
Stael  a  stem  independence  of  spirit,  which  seems  to  have  belonged 
peculiarl^r  to  her  character*  She  was  little  liable  to  be  daaaled  | 
and  that  theatrical  greatness  which  so  much  captivates  the  minds 
of  f  reocbmen  had  scarcely  any  influence  on  hers*  She  was  nof 
hlinded  by  the  glory  of  Napoleon ;  and  she  was  not  deluded  by 
the  factitious  splendour  of  Louis  XIV<  She  could  estimate  at 
its  true  value  that  hollow  greatness  which  had  imposed  on  the 
shallow  penetration  of  the  soi^disant  philoiOfhe,  V  oltaire  i,  and 
she  stripped  off  the  delusion  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand. 

**  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  has  been  the  object  of  so  mush 
poetical  adulation,  was  signalized  by  every  species  of  iiyostice ;  and  no 
one  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  abuses  of  a  government  which 
was  itself  a  oontlnaal  abuse.  Fenelon  alone  raised  his  voice ;  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity  that  is  soiBcient.  This  monarch,  who  was  so  scrupnloa* 
upon  nligums  dogmas,  was  not  at  all  so  in  regard  to  good  morals/  and 
it  was  only  during  the  period  of  his  adversity  that  he  disphqred  real 
virtues*  Up  to  the  moment  of  his  misfortooes  we  feel  no  sort  of  sVm- 
pathywith  him ;  then  only  did  native  grandeur  re-appear  in  his  sOuL 

"  We  boast  of  the  noble  edifices  which  Louis  XI V.  erected.  But  we 
know  by  experience,  that  in  all  countries  where  the  deputies  of  the 
nation  no  not  protect  the  money  of  the  people*  it  Is  easy  to  procure  it 
for  every  species  of  expenditure.  The  pyramids  of  Memphis  cost  more 
Uxnir  than  the  embellishments  of  Paris,  and  yet  the  despots  of  Egypt 
Amnd  it  easy  to  employ  their  slaves  in  building  them. 

''  Must  we  also  give  Louis  XIV.  credit  for  the  great  writers  of  Us 
time  ?  He  peisecated  the  Fort  Royal,  of  which  Pascal  was  the  bead  j 
he  exiled  Fenelon }  he  was  constantly  opposed  to  the  honours  which 
people  wished  to  pay  to  Lafontaine }  and  he  professed  to  admire  no  csw 
out  JBoileau.  Literature,  in  exalting  him  so  excessively,  did  much  more  for 
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bun,  than  he  for  literelure.  A  few  pensions  to  literary  men  wiUL  nerer 
produce  much  ioflucDce  on  real  talent.  Genius  looks  only  to  glory,  and 
glory  is  but  the  reflexion  of  public  opinion." 

The  position  of  Necker,  or  the  scenes  amidst  which  the  youth 
,of  Mad.de  Stael  was  passed,  gave  her  politics  a  paramouot  im« 
:portance ;  and  it  was  natural  that  her  genius  should  have  found 
ats.  earliest  developement  in  her  political  writings.  Her  early 
efforts  in  poetry,  fiction,  criticism,  and  metaphysics,  were  in  a 
great  measure  weak,  wild,  crude,  and  illogical — those  on  po- 
litics were  pointed .  and  discriminating,  just  in  thought,  and 
eloquent  in  expression.  The  first  of  her  acknowledged  political 
:writings  appeared  in  1792.  It  was  an  article  in  "  Les  Inde^^ 
pmdaiM!\  a  journal  edited  by  Lacretelle  and  Suard,  in  which  she 
endeavoured  ably,  though  not  successfully,  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  eminently  desirable  in  times  of 
political  excitement.  She  thus  pointedly  and  succinctly  states 
the.difficulty  which  existed  at  that  moment : — 

-*'  The  right  side  of  the  Assembly,  known  by  the  name  of  Aristocrats^ 
maintains  that  terror  enchains  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
A  portion  of  the  left  side,  distinguished  by  that  of  Jacobins,  attributes 
all  the  resistance  which  it  meets  with  to  an  attachment  to  old  abases. 
Both  parties  are  agreed  in  deferring  to  the  general  will ; '  the  one,  how* 
ever,  with  arguments  too  contrary  to  examples,  and  the  other  with 
examples  too  contrary  to  arguments,  relies  erroneously,  either  upon  the 
existence  of  a  majority  which  never  appears,  or  on  that  of  a  majority 
always  in  insurrection* 

Hers,  however,  is  the  merit  only  of  having  clearly  shown  the 
difficulty,  not  of  having  been  able  to  point  out  the  remedy. 

The  next  she  published  was  highly  creditable,  both  from  its 
eloquence  and  the  moral  courage  which  it  displayed*  It. was 
galled  **  Reflemons  $ur.  le  Proces  de  la  Reinet'  and  appeared  in 
Auj;*  1793.  In  this  she  bravely  and  ably  advocated  the  cause  of 
an  injured  and  defenceless  woman.  It  was  a  touching  appeal  to 
feeling*  It  was  also  a  skilful  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
and  showed  address  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  the  line  of  its 
defence.  It  shielded  the  queen  from  the  charge  of  having  too  much 
infiuenced  the  king, — it  proved  that  this  influence  was  overrated, 
— that  Maurepas  continued  minister  in  spite  of  her, — nay,  more, 
that  he  had  even  procured  the  dismissal  of  two  other  ministers, 
Turgot  and  Necker,  of  whom  Marie  Antoinette  was  known  to 
have  approved ;  that  her  only  exertions  of  successful  influence  were 
in  procuring  the  dismissal  of  Calonne,  and  appointment  of.  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  in  his  place ;  and  for  this  France  had  reason 
to  thank  her.   Mad.  de  Stael  exposes  the  sophistical  calumny,  that 
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on  accoant  of  her  Austrian  extraction  she  must  be  hostile  to  France. 
She  speaks  of  her  courage,  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and 
children,  and  draws  a  touching  and  eloquent  picture  of  her 
sufferings*  Among  appeals  ad  tmserkardiam  it  is  the  most  dig- 
nified we  remember.  In  answer  to  the  question  triumphantly 
asked:  ''  Seriez-vous de  ceux  qui  plaignent  un  roi  plusqu'un  autre 
honime  ?*  she  courageously  answers  :  "  Oui,  je  suis  de  ce  nom^ 
bre ;  mais  ce  n'est  point  par  la  superstition  de  la  royauti,  -  &eH 
par  le  culte  sacr6  de  malheur*  Je  sais  que  la  douleur  est'une  sen* 
sation  relative ;  qu'eile  se  compose  des  habitudes,  des  souvenirs^tles 
contrastes,  du  caract^re  enfin,r&nltat  de  ces  diverses  circonstanoes; 
et  quand  la  plus  heureuse  des  femmes  tombe  dans  rinfortune, 
qoand  nne  princesse  illustre  est  livrie  ii  I'outrage,  jemesnreta 
chAte,  et  je  sonfiire  de  chaque  degre."  This  was  written  in*  1793, 
about  the  terrible  commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror* 

In  1794  and  179^  she  produced  two  pamphlet8,*^the  former 
entitled  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Paix,  addressies  a  M.  Pitt  et  aujt  Fratu- 
fais  ,•'*  the  latter,  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Paix  interieure," — produc- 
tions which  deserved  to  be  deemed  eloquent  and  able,  from  what- 
ever pen  they  might  have  proceeded,  and  which,  as  youthful  and 
female  performances,  are  certainly  remarkable.  The  tone  and 
object  of  each  was  praiseworthy.  In  each,  the  predominant  theory 
which,  both  incidentally  and  directly,  she  endeavoured  to  enforce 
was  this — that  the  principles  of  republicans  who  are  friends  of 
order,  and  the  principles  of  royalists  who  are  friends  of  liberty, 
are  essentially  identical.  She  evinces  in  these  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  political  prescience,  and  appears  to  have  loreseen,  even 
at  that  early  period,  the  eventual  consolidation  of  a  military 
despotism,  to  which  the  troubled  state  of  France  was  tending. 
In  all  these  early  political  productions  she  has  evinced  a  vigour 
of  thought  and  soundness  of  judgment,  which  are  not  equally  con- 
spicuous in  her  early  metaphysical,  critical,  and  imaginative  writ- 
ings,— and  which  tend  to  show  that  this  was  the  direction  to 
wUch  her  genias  naturally  inclined.  The  greatest  result  of  her 
genius,  thus  following  its  natural  bent,  was  that  most  powerAii  of 
her  literary  performances,  which  did  not  appear  until  after  her 
death, — the  "  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Franfaise" 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  work  without  being  impressed 
with  the  comprehensiveness  of  mind  which  the  writer  displays, 
the  discriminating  clearness  with  which  she  unveils  the  springs  of 
action,  and  lays  open  the  interior  movements  of  the  political  nra- 
chine,.  the  depth  and  originality  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  rivid 
brilliancy  of  her  copious  eloquence.  Her  style,  like  that  of 
Burke,  flows  onward  in  discursive  splendour,  blending,  like  him, 
philosophical  deductions  with  graphic  imagery;  now  condensing 
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Mriadon  iato  aphorisms,  and  now  ddig^ting  us  widi  the  gnuses  of 
poetical  illustration.  We  feel  as  if  commentary  could  do  no 
more — as  if  we  might  have  ampler,  abler,  and  more  accurate  his^ 
tones  of  those  portentous  times  of  political  trouble  than  an;  that 
have  yet  been  written,  but  that  comment  and  deduction  have 
been  exhausted^— that  of  all  sound,  acute  and  philosophical  re>^ 
marks  which  the  circumstances  of  those  times  can  elidt,  the  germ 
will  be  found  in  this  one  work.  Yet,  much  as  admiration  is  ex* 
cited,  there  will  be  mingled  with  it  at  the  close  a  certain  feeling 
of  disappointment.  It  will  be  felt  that  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
a  work  of  such  genius  ought  to  be.  It  wants  connection  and 
unity  of  design,  an  ostensible  object,  a  plain  and  intelligible  pur- 
pose and  plan.  She  had,  in  fact,  in  writing  it,  no  sit^le  purpose. 
To  justify  the  political  conduct  of  her  father,  to  prove  that  France 
was  capable  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  that  its  model  miglu 
be  the  constitution  of  England,  were  among  the  primary  objects 
which  she  appears  to  have  proposed  to  herself:  but  none  of  these 
stand  forward  prominent  and  single;  and  we  frequently  lose  sight 
of  them  alk  The  political  life  of  Necker  is  kept  more  distinct, 
and  her  object  (his  justification)  rendered  more  obvious  than  the 
othfsr  purposes  which  she  bad  in  view;  but  this  is  nevertheless 
pcirhaps  the  least  valuable  part  of  her  work.  That  which  to  filial 
partiality  seemed  so  important,  seems  much  less  so  to  the  world 
at  large;  and  that  same  partiality,  though  we  cannot  disapprove 
of  it,  renders  her  an  advocate  on  whom  we  are  unwilling  to  rely. 
Not  only  does  the  want  of  unity  of  purpose  militate  a|;ain8t 
the  effectiveness  of  her  work,  but  there  is  an  ambiguity  m  its 
form  and  structure  which  conduce  to  the  same  unfavourable 
results.  It  is  both  history  and  essay,  and  yet  it  is  neither  a  cou* 
plete  essay  nor  a  good  history.  As  a  history  it  would  be  almost 
useless.  It  is  little  calculated,  except  for  those  who  are  already 
versed  in  the  annals  of  the  times  over  which  it  travels.  It  has  not 
the  interest  nor  does  it  afford  the  information  of  a  full,  flowing 
and  connected  narrative.  Many  things  are  implied  and  alluded 
to^  but  little  is  detailed.  We  have  ever  and  anon  splendid  fraf^ 
ments  of  history;  but  they  are  only  fragments  filled  up  and 
cemented  by  brilliant  and  original  reflections,  to  which  history 
serves  in  turn  the  part  of  a  cementing  link  with  other  essay-like 
portions  of  her  work.  Neither,  if  viewed  solely  as  an  essayist  in 
this  work,  can  she  receive  our  entire  approbation.  There  is  a 
want  of  continuity  in  her  reasonings,  and  of  a  sufficieady  full  and 
patient  statement  of  the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded.  She 
utters  an  aphorism  which  we  are  forced  to  admire,  but  we  are  not 
led  to  it  along  the  strong  chain  of  a  well  sustained  argument;  and 
the  suspicion  occasionally  comes  across  us  that  in  hec  representsp 
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tba  of  ftets,  ftecnracy  may  someCmiet  be  Mcrificed  to  her  pesBioii 
for  effect.  The  gratification  and  interest  which  this  work  affords 
aiise  not  principally  from  a  sense  of  its  instructiveoess — not  from 
satisfying  onr  desire  to  be  informed  respecting  the  great  events  of 
the  French  Revolution^-bttt  from  unf<^ding  to  us  the  impression 
which  those  etents  made»  and  the  reflections  which  they  elicited* 
from  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  original  minds  of  the  last 
forty  yean.  We  read  the  operation  of  great  events  on  a  cooh 
mandin^  intellect^  and  we  derive  a  satisfaction  different  in  degree, 
but  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  we  should  feel  in  conversing  on 
such  topics  vnth  such  a  person.  In  fact  the  agreeableness  and 
interest  of  the  work  is  in  one  respect  enhanced  by  the  veiy  qua- 
lity which  renders  it  less  valuable  as  a  history  or  as  an  essay.  Jt 
is  very  cooversational.  It  is  like  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a 
teeming  mind,  fully  conversant  with  tne  theme»  and  richly  stored 
with  philosophical  principles;  and  we  read  the  work  as  if  we 
were  listening  to  her  voice.  Some  one  said  of  Montesquieu's 
EtprU  d€$  Lm,.  that  it  mi^t  rather  be  called  Dt  F Esprit  sitr  /ei 
Lois.  Still  more  truly  might  Madame  de  Stael's  work  be  enti- 
ded  De  FEsprit  sur  la  R^nduiion  Franfoise*  It  is  in  truth  a 
collection  of  the  most  brilliant  remarks  that  the  most  acute  and 
enlightened  observer  had  to  offer  on  this  vast  themes  and  this  is  a 
merit  which  will  never  pass  away. 

In  estimating  the  other  merits  of  this  work»  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  a  difficulty  was  braved,  such  as  perhaps  no  genius  could 
have  effectually  surmounted.  Madame  de  Stael  attempted  to  blend 
the  contemporary  memoir  with  the  philosophical  history;  and  her 
work  necessarily  exhibits  some  of  the  defects  which  such  a  junction 
of  conflicting  qualities  would  produce.  Her  details  are  at  once  too 
semtf  for  a  memoir,  and  too  numerous  and  minute  for  a  philoso- 
phical history.  We  see  too  that  personal  feeling  has  had  much 
mfluenee  in  their  selection,  and  that  they  are  frequently  not  such 
as  the  philosophical  historian  would  have  chosen  to  narrate.  But 
having  admitted  these  difficulties — these  impediments  in  the  path 
toex^tence-— let  us  render  full  justice  to  the  high-minded  ability 
with  which  she  has  struggled  through  them.  She  had  to  contend 
agunst  no  ordinary  array  of  disqualifying  circumstances:  she 
wrote  not  only  near  flie  time  of  the  events  narrated,  but  had  lived 
in  the  midst  of  these  events:  she  bad  been  no  silent  witness,  but 
as  much  as  her  sex  p^mitted,  a  partaker:  she  was  the  daughter  of 
one  who  had  borne  therein  a  conspicuous  part :  she  had  entered 
the  arena  of  political  partisanship :  she  had  suffered  exile  for  her 
opinions ;  and  she  had  not  discarded  the  warm  and  excitable  feeU 
mgs  of  a  woman.  Yet  the  result  has  been  a  work,  which,  though 
tloquei^  and  impassioned*  is  not  intemperate-^-^i  work  which  for 
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far-sighted  wisdom,  for  philosophical  depth  and  comprebensiTe- 
ness  of  vision,  and  for  impartiality  of  judgment,  may  put  to  shame 
the  lucubrations  of  many  men  on  subjects  of  remote  date,  viewed 
at  a  distance  the  most  favourable  for  a  just  and  accurate  esti^ 
mate,  and  from  M^hich  the  suggestions  of  passion  and .  prejudice 
could  scarcely  be  permitted  to  reach  them.  Situated  as  Madame 
de  Stael  was,  it  is  high  praise  to  have  attained  what  was  so  diffi- 
cult, and  to  have  been  so  far  exempt  from  failings  which  were 
scarcely  avoidable. 

Much  care  and  skill  are  displayed  in  the  early  portions  of  this 
work,  in  her  survey  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Revolution. and 
preceded  the  outbreak  in  1 789.  She  expends  much  ability  in 
the  exculpation  of  her  father;,  but  the  daughter's  genius  cannot 
make  it  appear  that  Necker  was  equal  to  the  momentous  difficul- 
ties of  the  time.  He  advised  the  convocation  of  the  Notables  only 
to  require  opinions,  the  nature  of  which  he  might  have  anticipated, 
and  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  follow.  The  Stais  gine-- 
raux  was  convoked — that  important  assembly  for  which  France, 
ever  moved  by  trifles,  was  incited  to  clamour  by  a  punning  remark 
ofthe  Abb6  Sabatier — ^"  Vous  demandez,  Messieurs,  les  6tats  de 
recette  et  de'depense,  et  ce  sont  les  etats  g^n^raux  qu'il  vous 
faut."  The  joke  had  fallen  like  a  spark  among  gunpowder,  and 
the  whole  country  was  clamorous  for  this  inestimable  panacea. 
It  was  granted,  wisely  no  doubt,  if  the  temerity  of  Necker  had 
not  rendered  dangerous  an  experiment  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  safe.  This  assembly  had  never  been  convoked  since  16 14. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessarily  doubtful  how  a  political  machine  so 
long  disused,  so  little  suited  to  the  habits  of  tne  people,  would  be 
found  to  work.  Yet  invoking  this  body  at  a  period  of  national 
excitement,'  the  minister  chose  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  vital 
change  in  its  organization.  The  etats  gSneraux  were  originally 
composed  of  deputies,  representing  in  nearly  equal  numbers  the 
nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  tierS'-etat.  Each  met  and  deliberated 
separately,  and  presented  their  separate  representations  to  the 
sovereign  prince.  The  etats  generaux^  as  organized  according  to 
the  advice  of  Necker,  resembled  this  body  only  in  name.  They 
were  to  deliberate  and  vote  in  one  assembly,  and  that  the  two 
former  classes  might  be  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  tiers* 
itat,  the  number  of  the  latter  was  doubled.  A  vast  influx  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  who  sympathized  with  the  tiers^itat,  was  also  ad- 
mitted to  confirm  their  predominance ;  and  thus  an  assembly, 
nominally  representing  three  classes,  was  in  effect  the  representa- 
tive only  of  one.  Be  it  remembered  too,  that  this  one  predomi- 
nant class  had  writhed  under  centuries  of  galling. subjection ;  and 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  human  nature  that  they 
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woold  exert  their  power  with  moderation .  The  legislative  power 
was  rashly  concentrated  inii  single  body,  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
legislation,  and  composed  of  materials  which  could  never  amal- 
gamate ;  and  these  raw  and  violent  legislators  were  expected  to 
succeed  in  effecting  die  regeneration  of  France,  Necker  was 
like  a  philosopher,  who,  devising  a  machine  in  strict  accordance 
with  abstract  mathematical  principles,  should  leave  out  of  his  cal- 
culations the  effects  of  friction.  He  had  in  his  mind  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  the  high  functions  which  it  was 
intended  to  perform;  but  he  had  not  sufficiently  considered  how 
unequalto  fulfill  his  aspirations  was  that  mighty  mass  of  presump* 
tuous  ignorance  and  factious  violence,  to  which  he  was  commit- 
ting the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

"  The  mass  of  good  sense  possessed  by  a  free  nation  did  not,"  says 
Madame  de  Stael,  '*  exist  in  rrance."  '*  The  third  estate,"  she  says 
agaiUj  '*  ooold  only  possess  one  merit,  that  of  moderation,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  it." 

What  strong  condemnation  of  the  policy  which  armed  this 
class,  so  deficient  in  good  sense  and  moderation,  with  a  predomi- 
nant power,  which,  but  for  Necker's  theoretical  rashness,  might 
have  been  withheld  till  they  were  better  able  to  use  it  with  discre- 
tion! What  was  the  immediate  consequence?  *'  In  one  month," 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  affairs  had  greatly  changed;  the  /lers- 
efo/ had  been  allowed  to  grow  so  strong,  that  they  were  no  longer 
grateful  for  the  concessions  which  they  were  sure  to  obtain."  It 
is  almost  evident  that  in  her  heart  she  disapproved  of  the  policy 
which  her  filial  feelings  have  led  her  to  defend.  That  in  which 
she  really  succeeds,  is,  as  Benjamin  Constant  observes,  in  defend- 
ing her  fadier  **  against  the  charges  of  those  who  accuse  him  of 
hanng  set  these  elements  in  fermentation."  The  elements  of  dis- 
cord-had  been  long  accumulatingi  and  were  fermenting  already. 
The  French  Revolution  was  no  unexpected  and  accidental  ex* 
plosion. 

**  IhoBit,''  says  Madame  de  Stael,  ''  who  treat  it  as  an  accidental 
event,  have  neither  looked  back  to  the  past,  nor  forward  into  futurity; 
they  have  confounded  the  authors  with  the  piece,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  passions  they  have  attributed  to  the  men  of  the  moment  the  results 
which  centuries  bad  been  preparing." 

Necker  is  not  chargeable  with  having  produced  convulsion;  he 
only  did  not  sufliciently  impede  the  rapid  march  of  revolution. 
His  error  was,  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  reckless  charioteer,  who, 
when  a  certain  descent  was  to  be  made,  should  prefer  the  straight 
steep  road  to  that  which  was  easy  and  circuitous,  and  should 
choose  to  go  down  without  a  drag*chain.  At  the  same  time  we 
most  give  to  Necker  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  whether  at  such  a 
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averted  the  coming  catastrophe. 

'*  As  a  Btatesman/*  says  Benjamin  Constant^  ''  M.  Necker  shared 
the  late  of  all  those  who  attempted,  or  who  were  eonstrsined  toattempt, 
to  direct  a  re?oliition  destined  hy  the  £Moe  of  drcnmstances  to  hafle  all 
calculations,  and  to  clear  a  passage  for  itself^  If  we  reflect  on  the  die* 
position  of  men's  minds  at  that  period,  if  we  consider  the  opposite  into* 
rests  of  various  parties,  all  of  them  alike  inexperienced,  and  whose  opi« 
nions,  condenseid  into  some  absolute  phrases,  had  all  the  Tiolcnce  of 
prejudices  and  the  inflexibility  of  principles,  we  must  feel  that  no  human 
energy  or  prudence  were  capable  of  mastering  such  elements/' — Mi* 
langeSf  pp.  191,  192. 

The  same  writer,  after  some  observations  upon  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  Madame  de  Stael  for  the  composition  of  ibis 
work  on  the  French  Revolution,  adds — 

"  If  she  had  condescended  to  paint  individuals  more  frequently  and 
more  in  detail,  her  work,  although  it  would  have  ranked  lower  as  a  lite« 
rary  composition,  would  have  neihaps  ^ned  something  in  anecdotic 
interest.  It  is  impossible  to  help  regretting  that  she  had  not  applied  to 
the  painting  of  political  characters  the  talents  which  she  had  aisplayed 
in  Deiphine.  No  one  would  have  described  with  more  gracefulness,  or 
with  more  piquant  expressions,  the  numerous  apostacies  covered  with  the 
mask  of  principle ;  the  selfish  calculations  transformed  into  conversions ; 
the  prejudites  again  resumed  to  day  as  means,  by  the  very  men  who 
but  yesterday  repelled  them  as  obstacles;  the  vestals  of  vice,  who'pie^ 
serve  its  tradition  like  the  sacred  fire,  and  who,  traitors  aUemately  to 
despotism  and  to  liberty,  remain  faithful  only  to  conuption,  as  the  patriot 
does  to  bis  country.  But  Madame  de  Stael  preferred  the  form  of  his« 
tory  to  that  of  private  memoirs." — p.  195. 

We  entirely  concur  with  him  in  bis  opinion  of  Madame  de 
Steel's  ability  to  have  enriched  her  work  still  more  %vith  charao* 
teriatic  portraitures  of  remarkable  personages,  and  that  it  would 
probably  have  been  more  entertaining  if  it  had  been  more  replete 
with  anecdote,  and  had  partaken  more  of  the  nature  of  a  memoir* 
But  in  order  to  be  thus  entertaining,  it  most  have  descended  a 
little  from  the  high  ground  it  now  occupies.  If  it  had  been  what 
M.  Constant  recommends,  it  would  too  often  have  discoursed  of 
persons  rather  than  of  principles,  and  have  devoted  to  individuals 
that  attention  which  is  now  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  mass. 
Personalities  are  the  bane  of  politics;  and  we  are  glad  when  those 
who  have  the  power  to  treat  them  as  abstract  questions,  have 

{pursued  the  course  which  their  genius  entitles  them  to  maintttn. 
n  spite  of  M.  Constant's  complaint  of  the  paucity  and  brevity  of 
the  characteristic  delineations,  these  already  constitute  a  very  re- 
markable and  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  Madame  de  Stael 
has  done  enough  in  this  one  nvork  to  stamp  herself  as  an  eminent 
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oMitreM  ef  the  diffieah  trt  of  historical  portraitura.  How  adiiii*^ 
rably  drawn  is  the  character  of  Caloime!  fnToloiis  and  reoklesa^ 
who  waa  thought  to  possess  superior  talents  because  he  treated 
serious  matters  with  the  levity  of  affected  superiority,  and  who 
forgot  that  to  sport  with  difficulties  is  pardonable  only  in  those 
who  can  surmount  them!  What  a  picture  is  that  of  Brienne* 
the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  (afterwards  of  Sens)^— ever  halting 
between  two  opinions^  alternately  philoiophe  and  absolutist^  firm 
in  neither,  bringing  to  his  aid  in  great  emergencies  only  that 
courtier-like  finesse  which  under  a  representative  system  of  go- 
vernment is  productive  of  distrust  rather  than  of  respect.  Du« 
moiit's  full-length  picture  of  Mirabeau  is  more  complete,  but  not 
more  masterly  than  her  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  man — the 
democrat  from  interest,  the  aristocrat  from  inclination — profligate 
and  temporizing — of  genius  brilliant  but  limited — indebted  for 
the  materials  of  his  eloquence  to  the  assistance  of  his  firiends,  yet 
turning  whatever  he  touched  into  gold.  Admirable  is  her  pointed 
sketch  of  Pethion,  a  cold  fanatic,  pushing  all  new  ideas  to  their 
extremes,  because  he  found  it  easier  to  exaggerate  than  to  com- 
prehend them.  These  are  a  few  out  of  many  striking  portraits 
which  figure  in  the  pages  of  this  remarkable  work. 

Among  the  metaphysical  works  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  most 
remnrkable  is  her  treatise  **  De  I'lnfluence  de  Passions/'  pub^ 
lished  in  1796.  It  was  written  when  her  imagination  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  dreadful  consequences  of  that  unbridled  effer- 
vescence of  popular  passions,  which  had  been  laying  waste  die 
happiness  of  France  during  the  awful  period  of  the  ascendancy 
of  Robespierre.  Accustomed  to  view  with  alarm  the  effect 
of  ongoveroed  passion  both  in  individuals  and  in  masses^  and 
the  violent  expression  of  it  which  the  incidents  of  those  times 
called  fordi,  she  was  inclined  to  exaggerate  both  its  evil  tendon- 
cies  and  its  degree  of  influence  upon  human  conduct;  and  to 
represent  the  human  race  as  more  impassioned  and  excitable, 
and  less  calculating  than  an  extensive  view  will  prove  them* 
to  be.  The  results  of  passion  are  more  apparent  than  the  sog- 
gestions  of  self  interest;  but  in  civilized  communities,  under  ordi- 
dinary  circumstances,  the  latter  and  not  the  former  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  guide  of  human  conduct.  Interest  as  a 
motive  may  be  considered  to  form  the  rule,  and  passion  the  ex* 
ception*  But  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  Madame  de  Stael;  and 
under  her  view  of  the  influence  of  passion,  she  has  ponred  forth 
a  dissertation  on  its  characteristics  and  effects,  rich  in  eloquence 
and  sparkling  effusions  of  vi|;orous  originality,  but  deficient  in 
0omiectioii  of  argument,  in  logical  closeness,  and  in  that  concise* 
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nttM  which:  en.able8  the  reader  to  follow  her  meaning,  without 
weariness  and  difficulty.  The  best  parts  of  the  treatise  are  those 
which  she  has  derived  most  immediately  from  the  dark  contem- 
plation of  recent  troubles.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  first 
section,  her  chapters  on  crime  and  on  the  spirit  of  party,  are  es* 
pecialiy  true  and.  forcible.  In  each  of  these  she  introduces  many 
just  and  pointed  observations,  which  serve  to  explain  the  al- 
most incredible  atrocities  of  the  ruling  monsters  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Truly  has  she  said  that  there  is  a  point  of  remorseless 
wickedness  at  which  men  contract  a  morbid  avidity  for  the  dread 
and  hatred  of  their  fellows,  as  they  might  previously  have  desired 
their  admiration  and  esteem ;  that  they  wish  to  astonish  by  their 
crimes,  and  feel  that  there  is  a  desirable  distinction  in  its  very  ex- 
cess; that  the  more  humane  feelings  of  their  nature  become  pro- 
ductive only  of  uneasiness  and  remorse,  and  that  they  have  at 
length  no  satisfaction  but  in  plunging  deeper  into  crime,  and  de- 
naturalizing themselves  more  effectually ;  that  there  arises  a  spe- 
cies of  mental  thirst  for  the  horrible  excitement  that  crime  affords, 
ever  increasing  like  the  physical  thirst  of  the  habitual  drunkard, 
^d  progressively  requiring  a  more  powerful  stimulus.  Before  this 
horrible  progress  can  be  made,  the  two  great  bonds  which  (religion 
apart)  keep  men  in  the  path  of  virtue,  public  opinion  and  self- 
esteem,  must  both  be  broken.  The  gloomy  misanthrope  who 
has  set  at  nought  the  former,  still  clings  to  the  latter,  and  is  saved 
by  it  from  crime;  but  the  reckless  criminal,  such  as  Madame  de 
Stael  has  represented,  must  equally  have  discarded  both ;  or  the 
public  opinion  which  he  courts  is  of  so  depraved  and  perverted 
a  nature,  that  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  guiding  him  aright.  Such 
is  the  public  opinion  of  a  fraternity  of  thieves — such  was  the  de- 
moralized public  opinion  to  which  Robespierre  and  his  confede- 
rates appealed  more  imposingly  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Well  has  she  designated  the  leading  traits  of  that  danferous 
spirit — the  spirit  of  party — a  spirit  the  more  dangerous,  because 
minds  apparently  the  most  strong  and  enlightened,  minds  like 
that  of  Condorcet,  are  not  proof  against  even  its  excess.  In  that 
spirit  the  strongest  cementing  bond  of  union  is,  as  she  has  well . 
shown,  not  common  love,  but  common  hatred. 

''  At  tbe  time,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  when  the  constitutionalists 
were  warring  with  the  jacobins,  if  the  aristocrats  bad  adopted  the  system 
of  the  former,  if  they  had  advised  the  king  to  put  his  trust  in  them,  they 
might  then  have  overthrown  their  common  enemy,  without  losing  the 
hope  of  one  day  ridding  themselves  of  their  allies.  But  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  persons  like  better  to  fall,  dragging  their  enemies  with  them,  than 
to  triumph  along  with  any  of  them.  In  place  of  attending  at  the  elec- 
tions where  tbey  might  have  influenced  the  choice  of  men  on  whom  the-. 
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faU  €kf  Fnmce  was  aboat  to  depend,  tbey  preferred  subjecting  her  to  tk« 
yoke  of  ruffians,  to  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  of  the  n* 
volotion  by  voting  in  the  primary  assemblies." 

Recent  circumstaoces  of  a  milder  character  in  thu  countrj 
haive  taught  us  the  truth  of  this  picture,  not  merely  as  applied  to 
France,  but  to  human  nature  generally.  Turning  to  the  ultra-Tory, 
we  may  say,  *'  mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur/*  Akin  to  the 
infatuation  of  the  French  aristocrat,  is  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
soi-disant  conservatives,  who,  establishing  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  the  extremest  violence  of  the  opposite  p^rty,  have  been  ready 
to  support  the  democratic  Radical  in  preference  to  the  ministerial 
Whig.  The  two  extremes  have  been  united  together  in  one  com- 
mon hatred  of  moderate  Whiggism — of  that  Wbiggism,  which  the 
Radical  ally  of  the  Tory  hates,  because  it  is  too  Tory,  and  the  Tory 
ally  of  the  Radical,  for  its  supposed  tendency  to  radical  doctrines. 
Well  has  she  also  described  that  other  prominent  characteristic  of 
party  spirit — its  intolerance — an  intolerance  displayed  even  in 
the  promulgation  of  opinions  of  which  toleration  and  liberality 
are  essential  ingredients.  She  had  seen  Atheism  preached  with 
all  the  intolerance  of  fanatical  superstition,  and  liberty  advocated 
in  the  tone  of  despotism. 

In  this  treatise  Madame  de  Stael  has  executed  only  one,  and  that 
the  least  difficult,  portion  of  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  and  of 
which  she  holds  forth  a  promise  in  her  eloquent  introduction. 
It  was  her  plan  to  show  the  influence  of  passion  on  the  fate,  not 
onl^  of  individuals,  but  of  nations.  The  latter  portion  is  that 
which  she  has  not  accomplished.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  that 
she  is  eminendy  successful  in  the  first.  The  work  abounds  in 
just  and  profound  views  of  human  nature,  and  in  aphorisms  of 
original  and  sterling  merit.  Yet  such  is  its  difFuseness,  its 
w^nt  of  connection  and  arrangement,  and  the  clear  proposition  of 
sotne  definite  object  of  proof,  that  the  reader  will  too  often  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  n6  other  impression  than  that  of  having  been 
dazzled  and  delighted  with  much  rich  and  discursive  eloquence, 
bat  without  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  distinct  purpose 
on  which  it  was  expended. 

Not  only  is  her  work  not  sufficiently  j>raciical  in  its  tendency, 
but  that  part  which  is  most  practical  is  not  eminently  sound* 
She  dwells  on  the  inexpediency  of  passion  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  to  happiness,  rather  than  as  a  seduction  from  the  path  of 
virtue.  The  one,  it  is  true,  is  resolvable  into  the  other ;  but 
their  intimate  connection  might  have  been  more  pointedly  shown, 
and  the  higher  motive  placed  foremost.  She  also  takes  too  dark 
a  view  of  the  passions  of  our  nature.  They  are  implanted  in  us, 
not  for  unmitigated  evil,  but  also  for  good.  It  is  not  requisite  that 
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they  should  be  utterly  suppressed.  They  are  susceptible  of  a  be- 
neficent direction.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  religion  that  it 
enjoins  a  cultivation  of  the  afiections — that  its  precepts  are  incul- 
cated not  solely  through  the  stimulants  of  hope  and  fear,  but  also 
through  an  appeal  to  the  aftections.  But  comparatively  cold  and 
chilling  is  the  moral  philosophy  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  little 
tending  to  the  advancement  of  man  considered  as  a  social  being. 
Her  theory  tends  to  denati|ralize  man,  to  check  the  warm  emotions 
of  his  nature,  and  this  with  a  view  to  secure  his  happiness.  Re- 
ligious fervour,  friendship,  and  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal  love, 
are  not  allowed  in  her  doctrine  to  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  re* 
sources.  They  are  considered  only  intermediate  between  the 
more  stormy  passions  and  those  resources  which  we  find  in  our- 
selves. 

"  Friendship,  parental,  fillul,  and  conjugal  affections,  and.  with  some 
characters,  religion,  have  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  passions  ; 
while  In  others  the  same  affections  supply  most  of  the  advantages  of  re- 
sources which  we  find  within  ourselves.  T\\e  exigence,  in  other  words 
the  want  of  a  certain  return  from  others,  is  the  point  of  resemblance  by 
which  friendship  and  the  feelings  of  nature  remind  us  of  the  pains  of 
love ',  and  when  religion  partakes  of  fanaticismi  all  that  I  have  said  of 
the  spirit  of  party  completely  applies  to  it. 

'*  But  even  when  friendship  and  natural  sentiments  are  free  from  exi- 
gence, when  i*eligion  is  without  fanaticism,  we  cannot  include  such  affec- 
tions in  the  class  of  resources  which  we  find  in  our  own  bosoms,  for  these 
modified  sentiments  make  happiness  still  dependent  upon  chance.  If 
you  are  separated  from  a  dear  friend,  if  the  parents,  the  children,  the 
husband,  whom  fate  has  given  to  you,  are  unworthy  of  your  love,  the 
happiness  which  these  ties  might  promise  Is  no  longer  in  yonr  power  | 
and  as  to  religion,  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  its  enjoyments — the  in«- 
tensity  of  faith — is  a  gift  absolutely  independent  of  us  {  without  this  firm 
belief,  we  roust  still  acknowledge  the  utility  of  religious  ideas ;  but  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  human  being  to  make  himself  sure  of  happi- 
ness from  these." 

There  ii  weakness  and  sophistry  in  this  passage.  The  grounds 
on  which  she  proscribes  the  affections  as  sources  of  happineaa^ 
would  tend  to  exclude  all  human  pursuits.  Uncertainty  and  dis- 
appointment ar6  contingencies  iiftidcnt  alik^.  to  every  course  of 
thought  and  feeling,  to  every  object  of  human  exertion.^  If  the 
possibility  that  they  might  befal  us  in  any  purpose  of  our  heart 
or  head  is  sufiicient  to  banish  tliat  purpose  from  our  catalogue. of 
resources — if  hope  is  to  be  dethroned,  and  foreboding  fear  in- 
stalled in  its  stead,  it  is  in  vain  that  Madame  de  Staiil  holds  forth 
the  flattering  idea  thnt  vie  have  in  fact  any  resources  at  all*  What 
are  those  which  she  holds  forth?  Study,  beneficence,  and  Uie 
pocoi'uranlUmy  which  she  calls  philosophy.  Of  these,the  two  former 
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are  eyar  liable  to  be  fruatrated«  The  blent  and  endeavour  to  do 
good  are  not  sufficient  to  command  success.  Study  may  fail  in 
attaining  its  desired  reward*  and  circumstances  over  which  man 
haa  no  controul  may  arrest  it  in  its  course.  Some  object  there 
must  he,  and  the  object  may  vanish  on  approach*  like  the  mrag^ 
in  the  desert,  whidi  had  beguiled  the  thirsting  traveller  with  toe 
semblance  of  water.  Yet  we  repeat,  some  object  there  must  be ; 
for  no  reasoning  being  of  sound  mind  jvill  long  continue  to  die* 
riah  the  blossom,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  fruit  that  is 
to  follow.  Are  then  study  and  beneficence  not  resourcea*  be* 
cauae  disappointment  and  failure  are  incident  to  them?  Upon 
Madame  de  Steel's  principle  they  are  not»  and  yet  she  cmera 
them  as  such. 

Her  chapter  **  de  la  Philosophie/'  in  which  she  proposes, 
this  imaginary  boon  as  an  antidote  to  unhanpiness,  is  one  of 
the  most  unphilosophio  she  ever  wrote.  Her  philosopher  ii 
not  the  useful*  practical*  social  being*  who  makes  his  philoso* 
phy  shine  through  his  actions;  but  a  morbid  ^tuloji^  whose 
drmny  existence  could  scarcely  be  rendered  supportable  but  by 
the  absorbing  illusions  of  monomania.  Her  philosophy*  she  tella 
us,  is  not  insensibility.  Yet  ^'  quand  la  philosophie  s'empare  de 
r&me*  elle  commence*  sans  doute*  par  lui  faire  mettre  beaucoop 
moins  de  prix  k  ce  qu'elle  possMe*  et  ii  ce  qu'elle  espire/*  If  thb 
is  not  a  tendency  towards  insensibility*  we  know  not  what  that 
word  can  mean.  She  tells  us  ^*  La  philosophie*  dont  je  crois 
utile  et  possible  aux  ftmes  passionnies  d'adopter  les  aeoours*  est 
de  la  nature  la  plus  relev^e."  For  the  attainment  and  exercise  of 
this- philosophy*  we  are  afterwards  told  **  il  faut  de  la  solitude," 
and  yet  she  tells  us  a  little  farther  on*  that  *'  la  solitude  est*  pour 
les  ames  agit6es  par  de  grandes  passions*  une  situation  trds  dan* 
gerettse/'  This  is  true — but  does  it  not  follow  from  thence  Uiat  the 
philosophy  which  demands  solitude  is  not  exactly  that  of  which  it 
will  be  **  utile  et  possible  aux  ames  passionne6s  d'adopter  les  se* 
conrs")  As  for  what  she  says  of  *^  la  satisfaction  que  donne  la 
poiaession  de  soi*  acquise  par  la  meditation"^-*Me  bonheur  que 
trouve  nn  philosopbe  dans  la  possession  de  soi"****^^  une  sorte 
d'abstraction  dont  la  jouissance  est  cepeodant  reelle*''  by  which 
''  on  s'el^ve  a  quelque  distance  de  soi-mftme  pour  se  regarderi 
penser  et  vivre"-— ^'  la  solitude  est  le  premier  des  biens  pour  le 
philosopbe" — ''  cette  douce  melancolie*  vrai  sentiment  de  Thomme, 
resultat  de  sa  destinie*  seule  situation  du  coeur,  qui  laisse  i  la 
meditation  toute  son  action  et  toute  sa  force" — all  these  are 
mere  phrases*  which  practically  have  no  real  significance  or  value. 

In  the  last  part  of  this  treatise  she  is  obliged  to  explain  away 
many  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  should  have  been  led  by 
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the  preceding  observations,  and  to  neutralize  what  she  fek  to  be 
the  evil' tendency  of  some  of  its  speculations.  She  does  this  still 
more  at  length  in  a  work  written  many  years  afterwards, — her 
''  Reflexions  sur  le  Suicide/' — in  which  she  is  at  much  pains  to 
exculpate  herself  from  the  imputation  of  being  an  advocate  of  sui- 
cide, or  at  least  of  regarding  it  too  indulgently,  an  imputation  tho- 
rou^ly  warranted,  both  by  certain  passages  in  the  "  Influence 
des  Passions"  and  the  teqpr  of  several  of  her  tales*  The  **  Re- 
flexions" are  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  vigour,  brilliancy, 
or  originality  of  thought,  but  they  are  right-minded,  and  serve  at 
least  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  authoress  from  the  imputation  of 
having  entertained  pernicious  opiuions  on  this  subject  during  the 
latter  years  of  her  life. 

Madame  de  Stael  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  great 
poets  who  are  poetical  only  in  prose.  The  mechanical  difficulties 
of  metre  appear  to  have  been  a  clog  to  her  imagination ;  and  in 
none  of  what  would  be  called,  in  common  parlance,  her  poetical 
compositions,  (which  are  few)  does  she  rise  above  mediocrity. 
But  how  brilliant  is  the  poetry  of  her  prose  writings !  It  is  difficult 
to  cite  instances  ;  they  are  too  numerous  for  selection.  Carinne, 
perhaps,  presents  a  greater  abundance  of  examples  than  any  other 
single  work ;  but  whenever  the  subject  admitted  poetical  adorn- 
ment, there  was  it  always  found ;  and  even  such  subjects  as  did 
not  invite  it — politics,  for  example,  and  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
were  illustrated  with  the  Promethean  fire  of  a  poet's  mind.  It 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  startling  proposition  that  poetry  can 
exist  without  verse,  and  verse  without  poetry.  The  literature 
of  every  country  will  afford  numerous  instances  of  this  truth,  suf- 
ficiently convincing  to  the  minds  of  all  who  can  feel  what  poetry 
really  is.  Our  own  literature  afibrds  many  examples,  high  among 
which  are  the  names  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  of  Burke,  poets  who 
never  wrote  a  line  of  verse — at  least  of  none  that  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  The  literature  of  France,  where  conventional  for- 
malities subjected  the  imagination  to  severe  trammels,  is  richer 
still  in  instances  of  this  kind.  If  we  were  asked  who  were  the 
greatest  poets  of  France,  we  would  assuredly  say— not  Boileau, 
or  Racine, — ^not  Voltaire,  or  Gresset,  or  Delille — not  those  who 
had  executed  most  successfully  a  graceful  dance  in  metrical 
chains — not  the  accomplished  surmounters  of  verbal  difficulties, 
who  constructed  their  distiches  according  to  the  ingenious  rule 
of  Boileau,  beginning  first  with  the  second  line,  and  were  ever 
regardful  of  metrical  etiquette  in  the  orthodox  assortment  of  male 
and  female  rhymes.  No — the  most  poetical  minds  of  France  have 
bden  those  whose  capacities  could  not  so  successfully  stoop  to 
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ingenuities  of  so  low  an  order.  Fenelon,  Buffon^  St.  Pierre, 
Rousseau,  and  Chateaubriand,  have  been  more  truly  poets  than 
any  rhymesters  which  France  had  produced  under  the  ancienne 
regime,  and  to  this  list  we  can  add  no  name  which  exhibits  a 
more  striking  instance  of  this  fact  than  that  of  Madame  de  StaeL 
As  a  novelist,  Madame  de  Stael  is  less  entitled  to  admiration  than 
as  a  writer  on  politics  and  criticism.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  bent  of  her  genius  displayed^itself  early  in  a  successful 
predilection  for  subjects  of  a  political  kind.  .  Her  early  critical 
writings,  the  Lettres  sur  Rousseau  and  Essai  sur  les  Fictions,  though 
faulty,  were  full  of  ability,  and  gave  ample  promise  of  future  ex- 
cellence. But  we  cannot  turn  to  her  first  attempts  in  novel  writing 
without  being  sensible  of  a  marked  inferiority— -without  even 
feeling  that  they  are  destitute  of  promise  that  works  like  Delphine 
or  Corinne  would  ever  proceed  from  the  same  pen.  In  179^»  she 
published  four  short  tales,  all  bad  in  design  and  weak  in  execution* 
A  statement  of  their  subjects  will  give  some  idea  of  their  lament- 
able deprivation  of  moral  taste,  and  the  coarse  and  morbid  appetite 
for  excitement  which  they  tend  to  pamper.  Three  of  them  are 
tales  of  suicide;  and  in  the  fourth,  sentiments  favourable  to 
suicides  are  expressed.  In  ''  Adelaide  et  Theodore^**  a  mother 
waits .  to  give  birth  to  her  child ;  destroys  herself  immediately 
afterwards,  and  dies,  pronouncing  (as  if  that  were  enough  !)  the 
name  of  the  child  she  had  so  cruelly  abandoned.  In  Mtrza,  an 
African  tale,  we  are  introduced  to  sentimental  savages,  such 
assuredly  as  are  to  be  found  in  no  realms  but  those  of  fiction. 
An  unmarried  negress  becomes  romantically  attached  to  Ximeo, 
a  married  negro,  and  when  he  is  about  to  be  sold,  offers  herself  as  a 
slave  in  his  stead,  that  he  may  live  happily  with  bis  wife,  her  rival* 
He,  with  equal  generosity,  declines  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  slave  mer- 
chants are  about  to  avail  tkemseWes  of  the  romantic  conflict,  in 
order  to  carry  off  both  into  captivity,  when  the  governor  fVs'avance 
comme  un  ange  de  lumi^re,''  and  exclaims,  "  Soyez  libres  tons 
deux;  je  vous  rends  Ji  votre  pays  comme  k  votre  amour.  Tant  de 
grandeur  d'&me  efit  fait  rougir  l'Europ6en  qui  vous  auroit  nomm6 
ses  esclaves."  Both  are  set  at  liberty,  and  Ximeo's  predicament 
of  a  conflicting  double  attachment,  and  double  obligation,  the 
African  marriage  rite  and  the  tie  of  gratitude,  is  all  conveniently 
dissolved  by  Mirza,  who,  ''  pour  aneantir  le  souvenir  de  son  in- 
constance,'*  commits  suicide : — and  we  are  left  in  doubt  which  of 
these  two  recited  acts  of  self-devotion — the  voluntary  encounter  of 
slavery,  or  of  death,  is  to  be  accounted  the  most  meritorious.  In 
Zutma,  another  tale  of  savage  life  and  suicide,  a  young  South 
American  having  killed  her  Spanish  lover  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and 
^  being  justly  condemned  to  death,  cheats  justice  by  killing  herself 
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at  the  place  of  execution,  and  dies  exclatmtng  ''je  vais  reioindre 
Fernand  dans  ce  s^jour  oik  il  ne  pourra  cherir  que  moi»  oik  rhomme 
est  d6gag6  de  tout  ce  qui  n'eat  pas  Taniour  et  la  vertu ;''  and  the 
act  and  the  exclamation  are  held  up  to  our  notice  as  admirable 
traits!  Pauline  is  the  historjr  of  a  woman^  whose  infidelities  during 
her  first  marriage  are  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  her  second  hus- 
band, and  the  statement  is  resented  by  him  as  calumny.  She  con- 
fesses its  truth;  nevertheless  he  is  engaged  in  a  duel  in  which  he 
kills  his  opponent.  She  dies  of  a  fever,  but  with  suicidal  feelingSi 
courting  death  as  a  relief,  and  exclaiming^  *'  nous  nous  reunirons 
dans  le  ciel — ne  pense  pas  qu'une  imagination  fanatique  exagire 
A  mes  yeux  des  fautes  que  mes  remords  out  efiacdes  devantDieu— 
je  croia  qu*il  me  les  a  pardonn^es,  et  j'expire  sans  crainte." 
These  tales  are  curious  examples  of  the  weakness  of  a  strong  in- 
tellect-^^f  the  perversion  of  a  good  disposition.  But  they  are  il- 
lustrations not  only  of  Madame  de  Stael's  taste  and  moral  sense 
at  that  period,  but  of  the  sad  depravation  of  public  feeling  which 
could  so  lower  a  naturally  powerful  and  welUintentioned  mind. 

From  these  obliquities  of  moral  sense  Madame  de  StaHl  was 
not  emancipated,  when  in  1 803  she  produced  the  novel  of  DelpMne. 
The  ability  of  this  work  is  incontestable,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  cannot  claim  the  praise  of  being  moral  and  rightminded  {  nor 
has  the  defence  of  its  moral  tendency  which  Madame  de  Stael 
thought  herself  called  upon  to  make  sufficed  to  confute  the  pre- 
valent objections.  Her  '*  Reftexiom  $ur  le  bAi  moral  de  Del- 
phine!*  are^  for  the  work  of  one  so  able,  singularly  weak  and  in- 
conclusive.    She  says, 

*'  I  never  meant  to  ofier  Delpbine  as  a  model  for  imitation ;  my 
motto  proves  that  I  blame  both  Leonce  and  Delphine;  but  I  conceive 
that  it  was  both  useful  and  strictly  moral  to  show  bow  a  superior  intel- 
lect may  commit  more  faults  than  mediocrity  itself,  if  a  reason  equally 
powerful  with  the  intellect  is  not  uuited  with  it ;  and  in  what  muiner  a 
generous  and  feeling  heart  may  expose  itself  to  many  enemies,  if  it  does 
not  submit  to  the  rules  of  rigid  morality.  The  more  wind  there  is  in 
the  sails,  the  greater  is  the  force  required  to  steer  the  vesseL  When 
Richardson  wu  asked,  why  he  had  made  Clarissa  so  unhappy  ?  "  It  is 
because  I  could  never  forgive  her  for  leaving  ber  father's  house/'  was  his 
reply.  I  might  also  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  not  in  my  romance  par- 
doned Delphine  for  giving  way  to  her  attachment  to  a  married  man, 
although  that  attachment  remained  a  pure  one.  I  have  not  pardoned 
her  the  acts  of  imprudence  which  the  pliancy  of  her  character  led  her  to 
commit,  and  I  have  presented  all  her  misfortunes  as  being  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  them." 

There  is  not  a  little  sophistry  in  this  passage.  It  is  true,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  has  told  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  Delphine's 
misfortunes  were  the  consequences  of  her  actions — that  sne  dis« 
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r^arded  Uie  opinion  of  ihe  worlds  and  that  injury  to  herself  was 
the  result.  True ; — but  this  will  not  render  Delphine  a  moral  work, 
if  these  evil  results  are  made  to  appear  the  heroine's  misfortune, 
rather  than  her  fault.  Our  sympathies  are  so  strongly  enlisted 
on  her  side,  «nd  she  is  exhibited  in  so  interesting  a  light,  that 
whatever  our  judgments  may  decide,  our  hearts  at  least  are 
made  to  tell  us  that  if  she  and  society  are  at  variance,  it  is  rather 
society  which  ought  to  be  remodelled,  than  that  Delphine  should 
be  turned  aside  from  the  well-intentioned  course  of  her  enthusi- 
astic errors*  In  the  preceding  passage  we  find  "  un  coeur 
genereux  et  sensible,"  placed  in  opposition  to  "  la  rigidite  de 
la  morale  "  as  if  these  were  incompatible.  Uight  cannot  be  o|> 
posed  to  right.  Aloral  qualitiesi  such  as  generosity  and  sensibility, 
cannot  be  opposed  to  the  strictest  morality.  They  can  be  repre- 
sented as  being  at  variance  only  through  some  perversion  of  lan- 
guage i  and  either  it  is  not  true  generosity,  or  it  is  not  strict 
moralityi  but  some  'counterfeit  which  assumes  the  name,  to  the. 
injury  of  that  which  is  pure  and  true. 

But  the  whole  groundwork  of  her  moral,  even  as  repre- 
sented in  her  defence,  is  unsound.  The  "  epigraphe*'  to  which 
she  refers  for  justification  is  this:  ''  Man  must  learn  to  brave 
opinion,  woman  to  submit  to  it."  This  deceptive  sentence 
may  at  the  first  glance  seem  replete  with  worldly  wisdom ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  deceptive.  If  it  means  only  that  men 
may  do  many  tilings  with  impunity  which  women  cannot  do, 
that  the  breath  of  censure  injures  most  easily  the  delicate  purity 
of  the  female  character,  it  propounds  nothing  but  needless  truism 
— >it  utters  only  a  proposition  which  when  hea(d  must  be  instantly 
assented  to;  but  which  adds  no  more  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
than  the  being  told  that  in  the  latitude  of  £ngland  there  is  always 
daylight  at  mid-day.  But  if  it  means  that,  when  exposed  on  dif- 
ferent accounts  to  the  same  amount  of  unjust  censure,  the  man 
should  through  evil  report  persist  in  doing  that  which  he  believes  to 
be  right,  but  that  the  woman  should  timidly  desist,  it  asserts  that  to 
which  no  rightminded  person  can  conscientiously  assent.  A  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct  may  be  required  by  difference  of  sex,  even  as 
among  men  it  is  required  by  difference  of  circumstance  and  position; 
buttliere  can  be  no  abstract  rule  of  right  which  is  not  equally  bind* 
ing  upon  all.  What  is  this  "  opinion*'  which  man  must  brave  and 
to  which  woman  must  submit?  Is  it  good,  or  evil  ?  There  lies 
the  real  question.  If  it  is  good,  man  must  yield  to  its  dictates  as 
much  as  woman. — If  it  is  evil,  woman  is  bound  to  brave  it  as 
resolutely  as  man.  There  can  be  no  compromise  for  either  sex. 
The  boasted  precept  which  Madame  de  Stael  holds  forth  in  jus- 
tijScatioo  of  her  work,  is,  after  all,  merely  the  assertion  of  a  very 
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low  and  unworthy  ground  of  action.  It  enforces  attention  to 
mere  conventional  proprieties,  and  a  paramount  regard  for  the 
cold  lessons  of  worldly  expediency.  Thus  teaches  the  ''epi- 
graphe "  which  Madame  de  Stael  has  quoted ;  but,  in  spite  of 
her  professions,  not  so  taught  Madame  de  Stael.  She  has  shown 
her  real  disapprobation  of  this  worthless  maxim,  in  the  inefficient, 
the  almost  ironical,  manner  in  which  she  has  attempted  to  enforce 
it.  In  truth  she  does  not  enforce  it ;  but  unhappily  she  had  no^ 
better  rule  of  right  to  substitute,  and  thus  under  the  most  favour-^ 
able  view,  her  work,  even  if  it  does  not  mislead  (which  may  be 
asserted  with  much  reason)  leaves  us  at  sea  without  a  compass. 
A  purer  morality  displays  itself  in  Corinne,  a  morality  which,  as 
is  well  observed  by  Constant,  is  rather  the  result  than  the  object 
of  her  novel,  and,  though  incapable  of  being  defined  in  a  com- 

}>res8ed  form  within  the  compass  of  a  single  sentence,  emanates 
rom  the  whole  context  bf  the  work,  and  is  embodied  in  the  pure, 
amiable,  and  elevating  impression  which  the  perusal  of  it  excites. 
It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  a  work  of  fiction  should  thus  appeal  to 
the  disposition  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  than  that 
it  should  attempt  to  impress  upon  the  judgment,  by  the  most 
logical  demonstration,  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  moral  axiom. 

We  must  now  view  in  other  lights  Madame  de  Stael's  charac- 
ter as  a  novelist.  Her  success  in  this  branch  of  composition  was 
less  than  her  genius  might  have  led  us  to  expect ;  but,  if  she  fell 
below  reasonable  expectation,  it  was  assuredly  from  no  deficiency 
of  general  ability,  but  because  her  ability  was  not  of  the  requisite 
description.  Her  talent  was  not  sufficiently  dramatic.  In  a  novel, 
as  in  a  play,  though  in  less  degree,  feelings  and  sentiments  must  be 
displayed,  not  merely  as  they  exist  in  the  mind,  but  as  they  exhibit 
themselves  in  word  and  action.  This  Madame  de  Stael  did  not 
sufficiently  effect;  nor  did  she  impart  sufficient  movement  to  her 
story,  nor  attend  with  the  requisite  skill  and  patience  to  those  arti- 
fices of  arrangement  on  which  the  interest  of  a  novel  in  no  slight 
measure  depends.  One  faculty,  however,  highly  essential  to  the 
Success  of  a  novelist,  she  did  possess  in  an  eminent  degree — the 
faculty  of  delineating  character.  She  had  the  power  of  exhibiting 
character  both  by  a  few  bright  touches  of  epigrammatic  force,  and 
by  a  long  and  unobtrusive  course  of  minute  and  delicate  delinea- 
tion— both  directly  and  indirectly — ^both  by  description  of  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  manner,  and  (though  without  pretension  to 
dramatic  effect)  by  showing  them  as  displayed  in  word  and  action. 
Some  of  her  fictitious  characters  are  truly  masterpieces,  and 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  support  the  credit  of  the  novels  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found.  Never  was  there  a  more  successful 
example  of  true  and  delicate  discrimination  than  her  character  of 
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the  Comte  d'Erfeoil  in  Corinne ;  and  it  possesses  the  rare  merit 
of  being  not  only  a  vivid  and  consistent  portrait  of  an  imaginary 
individnaly  but  of  an  individual  who  represents  a  nation,  and  in 
whom  are  embodied  all  the  most  amiable  peculiarities  of  the  coun* 
try  to  which  he  belongs.  No  one  can  follow  this  personage  through 
the  tale  in  which  he  figures,  without  being  better  acquainted  with 
the  French  character,  without  possessing  a  clue  to  their  foibles, 
and  at  the  same  time,  being  disarmed  of  any  violent  prejudice  he 
liad  entertained  against  them.  In  the  characters  of  Oswald  and 
Corinne,  we  have  similar  attempts  to  embody  with  the  portraiture 
of  an  individual  the  prevailing  attributes  of  a  nation ;  and  we 
should  have  thought  the  attempts  not  wanting  in  success  if  they 
had  not  been  brought  into  unfavourable  comparison  with  the 
more  successful  picture  of  D'Erfeuil.  Madame  de  Vernon,  in 
Deiphine,  is*  an  inimitable  representation  of  social  Machiavelism. 
Delphine  herself  is  ably  drawn,  and  the  diiFerence  with  which  an 
excitable  and  enthusiastic  temperament  displays  itself  in  her 
and  in  Leonce  is  very  happily  discriminated.  M.  de  Mendoce, 
the  old  Spanish  diplomatist,  in  the  same  novel,  and  M.  de 
Maltigoes  in  Corinne,  though  slightly  sketched,  occur  to  us  also 
as  signal  instances  of  her  skill  in  drawing  characters.  If  she  had 
been  equally  endowed  with  the  other  requisites  of  novel  writing, 
she  must  have  attained  a  success  in  this  branch  of  composition 
which  would  have  left  almost  all  competitors  at  a  distance* 

As  a  critic,  Madame  de  Stael  must  occupy  a  high  place.  Her 
views  were  philosophical  and  expansive;  her  appreciation  of  ex- 
cellence was  generous  and  acute.  She  sometimes  appeared  too  in- 
dulgent, and  little  accurate  in  her  favourable  judgments ;  but  it  was 
chiefly  because  she  disdained  that  minute  detection  of  the  unim- 
portant blemishes  and  informalities  of  literature  in  which  correct 
criticism  is  often  imagined  to  consist.  Bred  in  a  land,  and  writ- 
ing in  a  language,  in  which  narrow-minded  criticism  has  been 
most  frequently  displayed,  she  emancipated  herself  from  the  con- 
ventional habits  which  belonged  to  that  land.  She  soared  above 
an  attention  to  forms,  and  extended  her  views  to  the  essentials  of 
literary  excellence*  Her  work  on  Germany  abounds  with  in- 
stances of  this  enlightened  spirit  of  literary  criticism ;  and  the 
chapter  '*  De  la  Poesie"  deserves  especially  to  be  cited.  We  must 
consider  the  time  and  the  language  in  which  she  wrote  before  we 
can  do  full  justice  to  the  expansiveness  and  liberality  of  her  cri- 
tical opinions.  Principles  which  are  now  received  as  axioms, 
would  thirty  years  ago  have  been  stigmatised  as  paradoxes.  They 
would  have  been  so  considered  even  in  this  country ;  and  nar- 
rowness of  judgment  on  matters  of  literature  was  much  more 
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prevalent  in  France.  It  is  therefore  highly  creditable  to  Madame 
de  Staeli  that  she  should  have  been  among  the  first  of  the  new 
and  more  philosophical  school  of  critics — of  those  whO|  without 
wasting  an  almost  exclusive  attention  on  the  conventional  forma 
of  literary  composition^  have  looked  rather  at  those  intrinsic  qua* 
lities  in  which  literary  excellence*  under  whatever  form*  will  be 
ultimately  found  to  consist.  As  a  critic^  she  deserves  very  high 
praise ;  but  not  the  highest.  She  was  liberal  and  enlightened  in 
her  judgments*  but  she  was  not  sufficiently  dispassionate  and  pa»* 
tient.  Some  faults  she  also  had  which  sprung  out  of  her  very 
excellences.  She  was  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  her  approbation 
of  merit*  but  she  was  guided  by  the  impulse  of  temporary  feeling* 
and  gave  expression  to  praises  which  cool  judgment  could  not 
justify.  She  abhorred  a  trivial  and  minute  criticism  i  and  gene^ 
ralixation  was  the  favourite  habit  of  her  mind*  But  in  generalize 
ing  she  was  sometimes  extravagant;  she  classified  broadly  in  de- 
fiance of  facts*  and  leapt  to  conclusions  that  could  not  be  sup- 
ported.  Such  was  her  attempt  to  divide  the  literature  of  Europe 
into  two  classes*  that  of  the  north  and  that  of  the  south*  to  give 
to  each  its  distinguishing  characteristic*  and  to  deduce  the  origin 
of  the  former  from  Ossian*  and  of  the  latter  from  Homer.  Such 
is  her  sweeping  assertion*  that  the  literature  of  the  Latin  nations* 
i.  e.  French*  Spanish*  and  Italian*  is  copied  from  the  ancients^ 
and  retains  the  tinge  of  polytheism  i  that  of  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions* at  the  head  of  which  are  England  and  Germany,  is  modified 
by  a  spiritual  religion*  and  based  on  chivalry.  Madame  de  Stael* 
in  making  this  broad  distinction*  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
chivalry  and  romance  flourished  first  among  the  Latin  nations* 
that  the  stronghold  of  chivalrous  literature  was  Spain*  and  that  it 
penetrated  subsequently  and  slowly  into  the  north*  and  chiefly 
through  the  channel  of  the  Italian  and  Provencal  writers.  This 
dispolition  to  generalize  upon  a  partial  and  superficial  view  of 
facts  renders  Madame  de  Stael  an  unsafe  guide  through  the 
wide  fields  of  speculation.  An  impatience  to  arrive  at  some 
striking  conclusion*  at  some  comprehensive  rule*  leads  her  to  over- 
look the  inconvenient  exceptions  which  may  happen  to  beset  her 
path*  This  undue  love  of  classification  was  the  only  point  in 
which  Madame  de  Stael  partook  at  all  of  the  narrow  spirit  of 
French  criticism.  In  all  other  respects  she  rose  above  it ;  and  even 
some  of  her  faults  as  a  critic  were  of  so  opposite  a  character*  that 
they  became  of  use  with  reference  to  France  \  for  it  is  only  after 
swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme*  that  taste  at  length  settles  into 
the  *'jutie  milieu'  of  reason  and  correctness. 

We  regard  the  critical  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael  as  the  greatest 
boon  she  gave  to  France-^-aud  greatest  among  these*  that  for 
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which  she  sufiered  the  bitterest  persecution^  her  celebrated  work 
on  Germany.  There  was^  perhapsi  no  other  country  of  which  the 
could  baYe  held  up  the  picture  more  profitably  before  the  eyes  of 
her  own.  ^  We  say  this»  not  because  German  literature  afforded 
modela  which  it  was  most  advisable  for  France  to  follow^  but  be- 
cauae  it  was  most  opposite  to  French  literature  in  its  general  cha* 
racteristics-^because  the  display  of  its  qualities  tended  to  afford 
to  a  narrow*minded  public  a  better  notion  of  the  extensive  rai||(e 
which  literature  embraced,  than  that  of  a  country  more  congenial 
vrith  their  own;  and  because,  in  exhibiting  the  spectacle  of  eman- 
dpation  from  literary  shackles  imposed  by  the  French  on  another 
people,  they  might  learn,  from  the  same  shackles,  to  emancipate 
themselves*  It  taught  and  exempUfied  this  importent  truth,  that 
in  order  to  be  vigorous  a  literature  must  be  national*  It  must  re* 
suit,  not  from  the  imitation  even  of  approved  and  classical  models^ 
but  must  bear  the  genuine  flavour  of  its  native  soil* 

Germany  alone  afibrded  a  striking  example  of  a  country  in 
which,  within  a  brief  period,  and  without  any  sensible  alteration  in 
the  state  of  civilisation  and  science,  might  be  observed  both  the 
entire  absence  and  the  successful  acquisition  of  a  national  literature. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  situation  of  Germany 
was  very  remarkable.  In  science,  in  inventions^  in  theology,  in 
metaphysics,  it  had  attained  an  eminent  station ;  but  it  had  no 
national  literature^— no  writer  in  the  Qernian  language  whose 
name  was  known  among  foreign  nations ;  notie  even  of  which 
Germatoy  itself  was  proud*  The  yoke  of  France  was  upon  ite 
lishter  literature.  The  cold  artificial  spirit  of  the  age  of  Louis 
AIV.,  by  which  France  had  deadened  its  own  natural  eneN 
gies,  had  been  brought  to  press  with  double  weight  as  a  baie» 
fttl  incubus  upon  the  smothered  spirit  of  Germany*  The  speU 
was  at  length  broken  3  a  great  literary  revolution  suddeuly  com^ 
menced,  aided  by  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  some  poVerful 
and  original  minds ;  and  Germanyi  from  being  destitute  of  M 
national  literature,  emerged  into  the  possession  of  a  literature  the 
most  characteristic  exhibited  by  any  European  people.  It  was  a 
literature  which  bore  impressed  upon  it  not  only  the  character  of 
the  nation,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ite  own  birth*  It 
was  born,  not  like  the  imaginative  literature  of  other  countries  in 
the  infancy  of  civilization  and  philosophy*  but  in  the  time  of  ma- 
turity and  vigour.  It  therefore  displayed,  unlike  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  the  mingled  attributes  of  age  and  child- 
hood. It  was  witd|  simple,  passionate  and  fanciful,  like  the 
untutored  rhapsodies  of  the  savage  bard^-^keen,  abstruse,  refined 
and  speculative,  like  the  cogitations  of  the  accomplished  votary 
of  philosophical  isvestigi^QO*    To  exhibit  this  litenry  emanci^ 
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pation  of  GrertnaDy^  and  the  use  it  made  of  its  new  liberty,  was 
the  arduous  and  praiseworthy  task  undertaken  by  Madame  de 
Stael ;  and  she  executed  it  with  singular  ability.  To  travel,  not 
over  the  face  of  a  country,  but  over  the  intellect  of  its  people ;  to 
give  the  moral  and  mental  portrait  of  a  nation,  discriminatingly 
yet  comprehensively,  and  divested  of  that  coarse^  unfair  breadth  of 
delineation,  by  which  national  portraitures  are  frequently  di^- 
gured,  required  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  endowed  with  quali- 
ties of  a  rare  description. 

>  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  wide  interval  in  point  of  merit 
between  Madame  de  Stael's  work  on  Germany  and  her  other 
critical  writings.  Her  Lettres  sur  Rousseau  was  a  production  too 
youthful  to  be  fairly  made  a  subject  of  comparison;  but  her 
treatise  De  la  lAtteraiure,  her  J^sai  sur  les  Fictions^  and  De 
V Esprit  des  Traductions,  productions  of  more  recent  date,  and  the 
last  of  which  was  among  the  latest  of  her  writings,  are  compara- 
tively deficient  in  vigour  and  in  justness  of  thoughti  and  betray 
frequent  marks  of  inaccuracy  and  haste.  In  the  Essai  sur  les 
Fictions  her  opinions  seem  remarkably  narrow  and  meagre, 
founded  only  on  a  partial  view  of  the  specimens  of  fictitious  com- 
position then  in  existence,  and  written  in  utter  unconsciousness 
of  the  capabilities  of  this  branch  of  literature,  and  of  the  almost 
boundless  field  which  has  been  thrown  open  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  She  dislikes  the  marvellous  in  fiction — takes 
a  view  of  it  too  little  poetical,  and  too  rigidly  utilitarian — seems 
too  much  to  be  inquiring  what  it  proves — and  is  singularly  silent 
with  respect  to  Eastern  romance.  She,  however, justly  commends 
the  superior  utility  of  fictions  which  exhibit  human  nature  as  we 
see  it  now  existing,  and  propounds  as  their  best  object  the  de- 
velopment and  portraiture  of  the  passions.  She  deprecates  the 
excessive  and  engrossing  introduction  K>f  love  as  a  subject  of  ro« 
maoce,  and  adduces  Caleb  Williams  as  an  instance  of  a  novel 
which  is  interesting  without  it.  In  her  criticisms  on  other 
English  novelists,  she  gives  rather  more  than  due  credit  to  the 
philosophical  and  moral  tendency  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones ;  and 
does  not  perceive  that  Fielding,  while  inspiring  distrust  in  spe- 
cious appearances,  and  in  attempting  to  unveil  hypocrisy,  has 
countenanced  licence,  and  wounded  the  virtues  which  it  is  the 
object  of  hypocrisy  to  assume. 

The  critical  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael,  (and  among  these 
especially  her  work  on  Germany,)  are  those  by  which  she  has  ex- 
ercised most  influence  on  the  literature  of  her  own  country.  To 
many  the  influence  which  she  has  exercised  will  appear  unreason- 
ably slight.  To  those  who  seek  for  indications  of  such  influence 
only  in  instances  of  direct  imitation,  it  will,  indeed,  seem  almost 
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null,  for  seldom  has  there  existed  a  great  writer  who  has  been  so 
little  imitated  by  others.  But  the  absence  of  such  direct  imita- 
tions is  in  truth  little  to  be  regretted.  They  usually  present  to 
us,  not  the  intrinsic  spirit  of  the  model,  but  those  tricks  and  man- 
nerisms which,  if  not  deformities,  at  any  rate  pall  by  repetition 
even  in  the  original,  and  are  seldom  tolerable  in  the  copies. 
Madame  de  Stael  has  escaped  the  injury  of  bemg  travestied  by 
vulgar  imitators,  while  at  the  same  time  she  has  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive but  indirect  influence  upon  the  literature  of  France.  She 
was  foremost  in  promoting  a  daring  spirit  of  literary  adventure — 
in  encouraging  the  abandonment  of  those  ancient  models  to  which, 
in  spite  of  the  shock  of  its  political  revolution,  the  taste  of  France 
still  resolutely  clung.  She  was  among  the  first  who  caused  in« 
novation  in  literature  to  be  associated,  not  with  barbarism,  but 
with  cultivated  genius;  and  taught  the  French  to  become  ashamed 
of  that  Chinese  wall  of  pedantic  exclusiveness  by  which  they  bad 
been  proud  to  be  circumscribed.  Voltaire,  with  all  bis  boasting, 
had  by  no  means  effected  this;  nor  indeed  could  he  be  expect^ 
to  emancipate  others  who  was  himself  a  slave  to  literary  preju- 
dice. Ducis,  who  fancied  himself  a  benefactor  because  he  had 
contrived  to  gallicise  Shakspeare,  wanted  the  genius  to  do  what 
he  intended ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  never  could  divest  himself,  even 
widi  Shakspeare  before  his  eyes,  of  the  conventional  trammels 
of  the  French  school,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  imparted  to 
his  countrymen  much  genuine  enlargement  of  taste.  Madame 
de  Stael  is  the  true  leader,  we  will  not  say  of  the  romantic  school, 
but  rather  of  those  who,  despising  such  frivolous  distinctions, 
have  felt  that  the  literature  of  France  must  be — not  classical  or 
romantic-— but  naiionalf  in  order  to  rise  with  renovated  vigour. 
Writers  like  Delavigne,  Lamartine,  B6ranger,  De  Vigny,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  are  in  no  respect  imitators  of  Madame  de  Stael ; 
but  they  have  profited  by  that  stimulus  to  originality  which  her 
writings  have  conveyed.  Her  writings  have,  beyond  all  others, 
vanquished  the  influence  of  that  mocking  spirit  of  depreciating 
illiberality  which,  in  France,  had  long  tended  rather  to  cripple 
genius,  than  to  repress  the  encroachments  of  bad  taste*  She 
exalted  enthusiasm  in  the  place  of  fastidiousness,  and  has  aided 
the  modest  and  sensitive  man  of  genius  in  giving  a  freer  scope  to 
his  imagination,  and  in  daring  to  be  "  himself." 

Let  not  these  benefits  be  denied  because  too  many  rank  and 
noxious  weeds  may  have  resulted  from  her  endeavours  to  fertilize 
the  literary  soil  of  France.  Such  will  ever  be  liable  to  spring  up 
by  the  side  of  the  fair  flowers  and  wholesome  fruits  of  litera- 
ture.    But  would  we,  because  such  may  be  among  the  conse- 
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quences  of  fertility,  reduce  the  foil  again  to  barrenness?  The 
latter  state  excludes  all  hope  of  amelioration;  the  former,  while  it 
gives  us  cause  for  fear,  affords  us  also  much  reason  to  be  san- 
guine. A  newly  acquired  appetite  for  the  excitement  of  novelty 
and  originality  will  frequently  be  carried  to  a  vicious  extreme. 
There  will,  for  some  time,  be  a  rising  demand  for  stimulants  of 
increased  power;  and  men  who  have  not  genius  wherewith  to  place 
themselves  in  the  foremost  rank,  will  endeavour  to  obtain  that 
place,  and  force  themselves  upon  the  public  attention  by  coarse- 
ness, vehemence,  and  extravagance.  But  we  may  confidently 
expect  a  redaction.  The  effect  of  such  stimulants  is  short-lived : 
they  soon  pall ;  and  writers  cannot  long  outvie  each  other  without 
pushing  extravagance  to  a  ludicrous  or  disgusting  excess.  In 
this  country  there  was  once  an  appetite,  in  some  respects  similar^ 
for  coarse  and  extravagant  stimulants,  liberally  pampered  by  the 
baser  part  of  a  very  rich  portion  of  our  literature«-^e  dnunatic 
Jiterature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  better  portions  of  tbb 
literature  are  but  too  little  known,  while  much  of  it  has  sunk  into 
merited  obscurity.  We  allude  to  such  works,  not  with  a  view  of 
instituting  any  comparison  between  them  and  those  of  the  present 
day  (which  we  still  more  strongly  condemn,)  in  France,  but  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  a  newly  raised  and  luxuriant  literature  is 
liable  to  be  encumbered  by  such  noxious  weeds.  We,  after  the 
lapse  of  numerous  generations,  forget  the  evil,  and  remember  only 
the  g^od.  We  overlook  the  obscure  literary  deformities  of  that 
splendid  period,  and  remember  with  pride  that  it  produced  a 
Shakspeare,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Milton*  That  genius  will 
arise  in  France  which  will  similarly  dignify  the  province  of  imagi* 
native  literature,  it  is  vain  to  predict,  for  genius  is  heaven-ixm 
and  fortuitous,  and  depends  comparatively  little  upon  culture; 
but  we  are  sure  that,  wbesever  existing  in  France,  it  is  more  likely 
to  emerge  advantageously,  and  to  assume  its  true  dimensions 
under  the  operation  of  that  literary  freedom  which  Madame  de 
Stael  has  promoted,  than  under  a  system  of  careful  adherence  to 
the  study  and  imitation  of  the  best  models  of  the  *'  Augustan  age" 
of  French  literature. 


(   s\    ) 

AiiT.  !!• — Georg  von  Frundsberg,  odar  das  DeuUche  Krieg$ha$^ 
iverk  zur  Zeii  der  Reformation^  Von  Dr.  F.  W.  Bartbold,  &c. 
(George  Von  Frundsberg;  or,  the  Military  Art  in  Germany  at 
the  Time  of  the  Reformation.  By  Dr.  F.  W.  Barthold»  Ex- 
traordinary Professor  of  Hiatory  in  the  University  of  Greifa- 
walde.)    Hamburg,     1B33,    8vo, 

At  the  time  when  the  quarrels  of  the  great  European  potentates 
ceased  to  be  decided  by  the  shock  of  feudal  armies,  when  merce- 
naries began  to  form  the  main  strength  of  royal  forces,  and  the 
military  art  revived  after  ten  centuries  of  barbarous  warfare,  three 
different  regions  became  celebrated  for  the  superior  character  and 
discipline  of  their  infantry— Spain,  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
Among  these*  the  Spanish  soldiery  alone  formed  what  may  be 
strictly  called  a  national  force,  for  the  Swiss  pikes  were  avowedly 
at  the  service  of  the  best  bidder,  until  the  alliances  of  the  cantons 
finally  attached  them  to  the  cause  of  France.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand^  a  vast  country,  divided  then  as  now  between  princes 
of  different  political  sentiments,  enlisted  her  sons  with  little 
scruple  under  the  banners  of  the  several  powers  of  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  her  bravest  leaders,  and  the  most  numerous  masses 
of  her  infantry,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  camps,  until  the 
open  attacks  made  by  Charles  V.  against  the  reformed  religion 
severed  from  his  party  the  most  industrious  and  active  portion  of 
bis  Teutonic  subjects. 

The  rise  of  the  Swiss  infantryinto  fame  and  importance  may 
be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Morat;  its  decadence 
began  after  the  battle  of  Pavia;  so  that  the  days  of  its  glory 
hardly  outlasted  two  generations  of  warriors.  When  first  it  be- 
came evident  to  military  eyes  that  a  resolute  resistaiTce  on  the 
part  of  the  foot  soldier  was  sufficient  to  repulse  and  throw  into 
disorder  the  unwieldy  cavalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  men  ascribed 
this  auperiorityy  not  to  a  system  of  tactics  which  all  might  adopt 
with  equal  success,  but  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Alpine 
mountaineers.  Certainly,  in  the  narratives  then  current  of  their 
extraordinary  feats  of  arms,  there  appeared  some  reason  to  justify 
the  dread  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  people  of  the 
plains  below  them.  Individually  they  possessed  a  strength  and 
resolution  which  as  far  surpassed  those  of  the  overburdened 
hommes  barmen  (who,  says  Dela  None,  were  generally  crippled  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  age  of  tbirty«five  by  the  enormous  weight 
of  their  defensive  armour,)  as  of  the  peaceful  weavers  and  agricul- 
tural serfs  of  France  and  Italy;  and,  considered  as  organised 
troops*  they  bad  substituted  for  the  principle  of  individual  honour, 
which  actuated  the  feudal  cavalier*  those  of  national  glory  and 
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regimental  emulation.  Formed  in  deep  masses,  and  armed  with 
lances  and  halberds  sixteen  feet  in  length,  they  exhibited  the  ap- 
pearance and  tactics  of  the  ancient  Macedonian  phalanx.  Their 
charge  on  level  ground  was  nearly  as  impetuous  as  that  of  the 
mounted  lancers,  without  the  exhaustion  and  confusion  which 
followed  every  exertion  of  consequence  on  the  part  of  the  laUer, 
while  their  powers  of  resistance  were  far  superior.  Although  the 
Swiss  were  too  poor  and  too  self-confident  to  adopt  very  rapidly 
the  improvements  which  science  was  making  in  the  art  of  war, 
they  nevertheless  increased  their  strength  greatly  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire-arms:  those  employing  Uiem  were  used  chiefly  as 
tirailleurs,  advancing  from  the  mam  body  to  fire,  and  returning 
into  its  ranks  when  pressed  by  cavalry.  •  But  the  pike  remained 
their  favourite  weapon.  With  this  "  queen  of  arms  for  the  in- 
fantry," they  opposed  their  phalanx  to  attacks  from  every  quarter, 
cut  through  forces  vastly  superior  in  number,  or  faced  and  over- 
threw the  batteries  of  hostile  cannon,  carrying  their  high-minded 
contempt  of  death  and  danger  to  an  extent  which  provoked  the 
fear  and  admiration  of  those  who  affected  to  ridicule  its  unseason- 
able display. 

The  German  infantry  was  first  organized  in  order  to  counteract 
the  power  of  these  Helvetian  mercenaries.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, frequently  engaged  in  war  with  his  neighbours,  found 
little  military  assistance  from  his  nobility,  who  were  almost  inde- 
pendent of  imperial  authority,  and  constantly  engaged  in  private 
feuds.  The  townsfolk  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  strenuously  re- 
sisted an  authority  which  he  had  little  power  to  enforce.  « His 
honest  friends,  the  burghers  of  the  free  German  cities,  were  of  no 
great  service  in  a  warlike  capacity.  The  men  of  Augsburg,  in 
14Q0,  marched  to  battle  two  and  two,  like  schoolboys.  •  And  when 
the  council,  aware  of  their  deficiency,  hired  one  George  Krebs,  a 
veteran  captain,  to  give  the  townspeople  a  drilling,  that  leader 
performed  his  duty  so  mercilessly,  that  one  of  the  chief  merchants 
of  the  city  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  field-«-an  event  which  by  no 
means  increased  the  popularity  of  the  new  regime.  The  Swiss 
found  better  bidders  for  their  blood  elsewhere,  and  their  ancient 
ill-will  towards  the  house  of  Hapsbur^  rendered  them  bad  neigh- 
bours on  their  own  account.  Maximilian's  first  corps  of  infantry 
were  therefore  levied  among  the  people  of  his  own  hereditary 
states,  chiefly  in  Swabia.  Divided  from  the  Swiss  only  by  the 
Rhine,  and  speaking  a  similar  dialect,  they  were  frequently  con- 
founded with  them  by  foreigners,  while  their  near  vicinity  only 
added  bitterness  to  their  mutual  hatred.  The  Germans'  called 
them  Landsknechts — country  folk,  men  of  the  open  country, — ^in 
contradistinction    to    the    mountaineers — not    Lanzknechts,  or 
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Lancers,  as  they  are  frequently  termed  by  later  writers.*  They 
were  likewise  distinguished  into  Oberl'andisch  and  Niederlandisch, 
according  as  their  bands  were  recruited  in  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol^ 
or  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany.  Our  author  remarks,  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  year  1487»  in  which  the  first  compa- 
nies of  this  modern  infantry  were  raised,  was  likewise  that  of  the 
last  general  tournament  in  Germany — the  last  court,  as  it  were,  of 
the  dethroned  goddess  of  chivalry.  Maximilian  did  all  he  could  to 
bring  his  new  militia  into  fashion.  On  one  occasion  he  marched 
into  Cologne  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  princes  and 
nobles,  each  shouldering  a  pike,  in  the  dress  of  a  common  Lands- 
knecht.  Nor  were  his  efforts  without  success,  for  these  levies 
formed  the  first  force  in  which  nobles  and  plebeians  enrolled 
themselves  indifferently,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  the  same 
weapons — an  instance  of  the  same  national  good  sense  which 
made  so  large  a  portion  of  the  German  people  the  first  to  embrace 
and  the  steadiest  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Landsknechts,  from  their  superior  habits  of  subordination 
to  those  of  the  Swiss,  and  from  the  greater  facility  of  procuring 
the  requisite  number  of  them,  soon  became  the  favourite  merce- 
naries m  all  the  feuds  of  that  quarrelsome  age. 

''  This  was  the  period/'  says  Ranke,  *'  in  which  the  troops  that  sup« 
ported  Vasiliovitch  when  he  led  bis  Muscovites  against  Poland — which 
subjected  Sweden  to  the  Union — which,  in  England,  fell  in  their  ranks 
in  the  cause  of  York,"  (We  presume  he  refers  to  Martin  Swart's  German 
auxiliaries,  who  fought  for  Perkin  Warbeck) — "  those  which  defended 
Britanny  against  the  crown  of  France,  and  those  which  subdued  it — the 
garrison  as  well  as  the  besiegers  of  Naples — the  conquerors  and  the 
saviours  of  Hungary — those  who  directed  and  decided  the  fate  of  war 
throughout  the  world — were  all  alike  Germans." 

Iq  Italy,  however,  the  military  writers  of  that  epoch  have  gene- 
rally confounded  them  with  the  Swiss;  and  none,  except  Ma- 
chiavel,  have  done  justice  to  their  peculiar  merits.  Few  captains 
of  distinction,  and  no  generals,  were  formed  in  their  ranks.  Their 
lives  were  wasted  in  quarrels  of  no  national  interest,  and  while 
the  great  struggle  between  Valois  and  Hapsburg  was  carried  on 
by  dint  of  their  pikes,  the  chieftains  of  France  and  Spain  adorned 
themselves  with  the  laurels  of  alternate  victories^  won  and  lost 
alike  at  the  expense  of  Teutonic  blood. 

The  manner  in  which  these  numerous  corps  of  adventurers 
were  raised  was  simple  and  expeditious  enough.     As  soon  as  the 

*  And  as  the  ingenious  author  of  the  **  Colloquies  with  Folard  "  persisU  in  calling 
them.  Protesting  against  his  orthogrnphjjr,  wc  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  aronseinent  and  the  great  assistance  which  wc  have  derived  from  his  papers  (printed 
in  the  United  Service  Journal  in  1830  and  1831)  respecting  the  history  of  the  lUlian 
wars,  which  he  appears  to  have  studied  with  the  zeal  both  of  a  soldier  and  an  antiquary. 
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emperor^  or  any  other  prince  who  was  willing  to  pay  for  their 
services^  gave  a  commission  to  some  well-known  leader  to  raise  a 
regiment,  the  latter  proceeded  to  call  volunteers  together  by  tuck 
of  drum  in  the  towns  and  districts  where  his  personal  influence 
happened  to  be  greatest.  A  regiment,  strictly  speaking,  meant 
(as  the  name  seems  to  imply)  a  body  of  men  united  under  a  sort 
of  republican  government — a  marching  commonwealth,  subject 
for  the  time  to  a  single  colonel  (obrister),  and  to  the  military  arti- 
cles which  might  be  framed  for  its  especial  guidance,  and  grounded 
on  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  country.  It  was  not  until  a  later 
period  that  the  rules  of  war  observed  in  the  French,  Imperial  and 
Other  services  were  collected  into  bodies  of  law.  In  a  military 
sense,  the  colonel  rather  answered  to  the  general  of  brigade  or  of 
division  in  a  modem  army,  or  to  the  tribune^  of  a  legion  in  those 
of  Rome,  than  to  the  officer  who  now  bears  the  same  title.  His 
corps  generally  amounted  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign  to 
six  or  seven  thousand  men.  It  was  composed  of  a  certam  num- 
ber of  **  Fahnleins"  (ensigns  or  companies),  each  from  four  to  six 
hundred  strong,  and  commanded  by  a  captain.  A  landsknecht 
only  engaged  to  serve  for  the  campaign.  He  came  provided  with 
arms,  offensive  and  defensive  \  at  least,  with  a  buff  coat  or  cuirass, 
a  cut-and-thrust  sword,  pike  or  halberd.  The  amount  of  his  pay 
depended  in  great  measure  on  the  state  of  his  equipment,  for  a 
^ort  of  rating,  like  that  practised  on  board  ships  of  war,  was 
adopted  among  the  privates  of  these  regiments.  The  lowest  pay 
received  was  four  Rhenish  guilders  a  month :  and  even  this  sum, 
allowing  for  the  change  in  the  value  of  mouey,  was  many  tim^s 
greater  than  tbe  allowance  of  the  wealthiest  European  states  at 
the  present  day.  Those  who  were  provided  with  a  back«>pieee, 
gorget,  or  shirt  of  mail,  received  a  higher  gratuity:  the  highest 
rated  had  doublq  pay.  The  colonel  received  400  guilders  a  month, 
besides  the  maintenance  of  his  eight  body-gnards,  secretary,  inters 
preter,  chaplain  and  herald.  Each  company  was  supposed  to  con* 
tain  fifty  arquebusiers,  but  the  actual  number  greatly  varied. 
These  also  were  highly  paid.  At  the  same  time  the  pay  of  cavalry 
soldiers  (where  they  did  not  serve  on  the  footing  of  feudal  array) 
appears  to  have  varied  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  guilders  a 
month.  It  was  customary,  whenever  a  pitched  battle  was  won, 
to  consider  the  month  as  completed,  and  a  new  one  began  to  run 
in  favour  of  the  soldier. 

The  colonel  and  captains,  being  as  it  were  the  founders  of  the 
regiment,  chiefly  exercised  their  own  discretion  in  appointing 
officers;  nevertheless,  many  of  the  inferior  posts  in  the  corps  were 
filled  by  public  election.  The  old  German  writers  dwell  with 
great  delight  and  prolixity  on  the  long  muster-roll  of  officers  and 
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officials  necessary  to  its  complement,  cairying  within  itself,  as  it 
did»  the  elements  of  civil  and  military  government*    Every  cap^ 
tain  was  attended  by  his  ensign*  whose  bounden  duty  was  never 
to  desert  his  colours:  he  had  also  his  Fourier,  or  forage-master, 
and  Feidweibel,  or  exercise-master.     The  attendants  of  the  colonel 
have  been  already  noticed.    There  were  also  the  Schulihei$Sf  or 
civil  judge^  with  his  assistants,  a  sort  of  ambidextrous  personage, 
tarn  Marie  quam  Mercurio,  whose  learned  duties  did  not  prevent 
him  from  drawing  the  sword  on  pressing  emergencies;  the  Quar'- 
ttr-master,  the  PraiWfit-nieister  and  the  WadU^meister;  the  Band^ 
meiUer,  or  bumingrmASter,  who  may  almost  be  termed  the  chief 
purveyor  of  the  troops,  in  an  age  when  commissariats  were  un* 
known:  his  duty  w9p>tQ  superintend  the  burning  and  plundering, 
which  then  formed  no.'iinimportant  part  of  regimental  economy. 
There  was  the  fearful  provost-marshal,  with  his  StaU^meister, 
Steekenknechtf  his  Freisnann,  or  executioner,  and  his  ambulatory 
gallowB — the  dread  and  yet  the  delight  of  all  *'  frommen  Lands- 
knechte,''  who,  like  their  peaceable  countrymen,  had  a  strange 
fondness  for  this  great  token  of  civilization.     Charles  V.  himself 
never  rode  past  a  gibbet  without  taking  off  his  hat  as  a  sign  of 
reverence.    Finally,  there  was  that  singular  personage,  the  Huren^ 
toeibel,  whose  very  critical  and  difficult  duties  were  fitly  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  a  captain,  and  the  attendance  of  a  lieutenant  and 
ensign:  he  took  charge  of  all  the  lads  and  camp-servants,  and 
more  especially  of  all  the  womankind  which  followed  the  camp  in 
various  capacities.    All  these  impediments  were  extremely  nu* 
merous  in  a  regiment  of  Landsknechts,  who,  poor  as  they  were, 
paid  great  attention  to  dieir  bodily  comforts.    In  this  respect 
they  were  contrasted  equally  with  the  penurious  Spaniard,  the 
haidy  Swiss,  and  the  careless  Frenchman.    Hence  their  acknow- 
ledged unfitness  for  the  siege  or  defence  of  fortified  places. 
Eadi  of  their  camps  resembled  a  moving  town,  in  which  every 
man  loved  to  find  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conveniences  of  his 
bone;  and  there  was  but  too  much  ground  for  the  reproach 
>vhich  Luther  cast  on  their  officers  in  his  untranslateable  lan- 
guage— ^*  Sie  konnten  freilich  nichts  gegen  den  Erzfeind  *'  (the 
Turk)  ''  ausrichten,  da  sie  immer  ihre  linden  Federbetten  unter 
den  Hintem  faaben  mussten." 

There  was  no  small  portion  of  prolixity  and  pedantry  in  the 
details  of  military  as  well  as  social  life  at  that  period,  when  the 
great  art  ol  modem  days,  that  of  effecting  every  object  at  the 
least  possible  cost  of  time  and  labour,  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
anappreciated.  Forms  and  observances  were  strictly  adhered  to 
in  flJl  countries,  and  not  the  least  among  the  steady  and  consi^ 
deiate  Germans.    Every  matter  of  public  interest  to  the  soldiery 
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was  conducted  after  a  sort  of  dramatic  fashion,  with  much  cere- 
monial solemnity.  The  rights  of  each  individual  were  under  his 
own  protection  where  not  defined  by  military  law.  Personal 
combat  with  the  sword  was  the  resource  of  the  private,  as  well  as 
of  the  officer,  in  vindication  of  his  honour.  Corporal  punish- 
ment, the  degrading  custom  which  forms  the  very  basis  of  the 
fabric  of  modern  military  despotism,  was  unknown  among  this 
proud  soldiery;  and  although  death  was  frequently  and  unspar- 
ingly inflicted  for  numerous  offences,  the  life  of  no  man  was  at 
the  mercy  of  his  superiors,  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  although 
this  restriction  was,  perhaps,  frequently  overstepped  on  an 
emergency.  According  to  the  original  articles  under  which  the 
regiment  was  convened,  the  criminal  was  either  tried  by  twelve 
jurymen,  under  the  direction  of  a  Schultheissj  and  condemned  to 
the  punishment  of  the  sword ;  or,  in  regiments  in  which  the  pike- 
law  (das  Recht  der  langen  Spiesse)  prevailed,  he  was  judged  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority  of  his  comrades,  and  compelled  to  throw 
himself  on  the  lowered  pikes  of  their  battalion — a  custom  from 
which  was  derived  our  modern  barbarism  of  '*  running  the  gaunt- 
let." But  notwithstanding  the  pride  and  self-importance  of  the 
individual  soldier,  and  the  occasional  severity  of  the  punishments 
by  which  he  was  restrained,  the  admirer  of  antiquity  must  confess 
that  the  character  of  the  Landsknechts  for  discipline  and  sobriety 
did  not  stand  high  even  in  those  unscrupulous  days,  although  our 
professor  strives  hard  to  justify  his  countrymen  against  their 
accusers  in  this  particular  as  well  as  others.  Among  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  Italy,  (who  could  distinguish  the  nation  of 
their  oppressors  as  Hudibras  judged  of  the  wood  of  which  cudgels 
were  made,  by  the  nature  of  the  suffering  they  inflicted,)  the 
**  Tedesca  rabbia"  was  hardly  less  dreaded  than  the  wanton  pride 
of  France,  and  only  deemed  preferable  to  the  cold-blooded, 
searching,  remorseless  cruelty  of  the  Spaniard;  whilst  the  cha- 
racter which  these  '*  pious  companions "  bore  among  their  own 
countrymen  may  be  partly  learnt  from  one  of  Hans  Sachs's  most 
anmsing  Schw'dnke — "  Saint  Peter  and  the  nine  poor  Lands- 
knechts."  The  warlike  guests  having  been  admitted  into  heaven 
by  a  mistake  of  the  porter,  immediately  sit  down  to  dice,  and  in« 
termingle  their  sport  with  such  cursing,  vociferation  and  furious 
gestures,  that  the  heavenly  militia  stand  aghast,  and  are  forced  to 
get  rid  of  their  visitors  by  stratagem :  they  are  induced  to  sally 
forth  by  an  alarm  sounded  without  the  gates,  which  are  then  shut 
in  their  f^ces. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  cursory  abridgment 
of  our  author's  amusing  details  respecting  the  constitution  and 
government  of  these  famous  mercenary  bands.     Their  military 
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character  is  better  known;  nor  is  the  professor  qualified  to 
impart  much  additional  information  on  a  subject  which  has  em- 
ployed so  many  able  pens  since  the  time  of  Jovius  and  Guicci- 
ardint.  To  say  the  truth,  there  appears  to  be  little  worthy  of 
the  observation  of  a  modem  tactician  in  the  exploits  of  the 
infantry  during  the  Italian  wars,  although  considered  as  the 
earliest  theatre  of  modern  military  science.  If  their  superiority 
over  cavalry  began  to  be  recognized,  it  was  rather  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  ancient  habit  in  the  mode  of  equipping  and  em*- 
ploy  ing  the  latter  arm,  than  to  the  perfection  of  the  former.  The 
great  elements  of  the  art,  those  which  teach  how  to  combine 
strength  with  rapidity  of  motion,  were  first  re-discovered  by 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  after  they  had  been  lost  amid  the  downfall 
of  Roman  civilization.  Could  a  modern  ofiicer  have  beheld  the 
motley  masses  of  Landsknechts  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge, 
he  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  source  of  their 
high  reputation. 

"  If  we  would  form  to  ourselves  a  lively  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
these  adventurous  coropanioDs,  let  us  look  at  the  amusing  lUuoiinated 
wood  cuts  with  which  Melchior  Ffinzing,  chaplain  of  St.  Sebaldus' 
in  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1517,  caused  his  copy  of  Theuerdank  to  be 
skilfully  ornamented.  As  we  see  tbem  there  in  many  plates,  each  man 
clothed  and  armed  according  to  his  humour  or  his  circumstances,  one 
with  a  morion,  another  with  a  close  helmet,  another  with  a  hat,  another 
with  a  cap  and  feathers ;  in  cuirasses,  gorgets,  or  buff  coats  :  others 
with  puffed  jerkins,  sometimes  with  the  sleeves  tight,  sometimes  loose 
and  curiously  slashed,  their  lower  garments  likewise  exhibiting  the 
most  grotesque  variety  of  cut,  from  the  pompous  swell  of  the  trunk  hose 
down  to  the  tight  riding  pantaloon  :  each  man  girt,  gartered,  and  shod 
just  as  appeared  convenient  or  suited  his  fancy :  their  hair  and  beard 
trimmed  in  every  different  fashion  :  finally  their  weapons,  such  as  every 
man  had  found  banging  up  in  bis  father's  workshop,  or  such  as  he  had 
taken  from  the  enemy  :  morris-pikes,  long  lances,  shafts  with  variously 
shaped  irons,  halberds,  partisans^  morgensterns,  mallets,  swords,  either 
the  long  cut  and  thrust,  or  the  short  broad  Landsknecht  sword,  which 
for  convenience  was  hung  obliquely  across  the  loins  or  the  stomach  : 
others  again  with  shapeless  arquebusses,*  their  powder  flasks  at  their 

*  Scott  has  described  them  troon^e  Lord  Dacre's  followers  before  Branksome,  m  a 
passage  chiefly  borrowed  from  BraDtdme ; 

Boff  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broider'd  o'er. 
And  morsiog-horns  and  scarfs  tbej^  wore  j 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade  ; 
All,  as  they  march'd,  in  rugged  tongae« 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

Their  songs  undoubtedly  were  these  doleful  and  endless  ballads  of  the  siege  of  Pavia, 
the  war  of  Snalkalde,  &c,  &c.  of  which  our  author  has  git  en  abundant  specimens. 
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hips,  as  gaolers  carried  their  keys,  and  the  ancient  scriTenen  their 
writing  materials:  let  us  imagine  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  these 
fellows  thus  strapgely  and  fantastically  equipped,  clad  in  all  the  coloors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  armed  with  every  sort  of  weapon  which  had  been 
used  for  a  thousand  years  in  peasant  wars  and  town  riots :  in  front  a 
tall  warrior  on  horseback,  cased  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  surrounded 
by  his  body  guards  in  still  stranger  array  of  jerkins  and  arms,  with  his 
dogs  leaping  around  him  :  the  ensigns  with  their  lofty  standards,  them« 
selves  tricked  out  with  chains  of  honour,  in  hose  and  jackets  of  the 
most  flaunting  fashion  :  the  drummers  with  drums  like  wine  casks,  so 
large  that  they  can  scarcely  drag  them ;  behind  these  the  "  fadle 
Haufen"  (main  body),  an  irregular  mass  of  men  singmg  and  swearing 
as  they  march  past  out  of  all  line  and  order  :  the  serious,  almost  ghost- 
like figure  of  the  Schnltheiss,  with  his  notaries  and  assistant  judges  :  then 
the  provost  marshal,  in  a  grotesque  disguise,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  terrible  duties  of  his  office  :  with  him  his  Stockmeister,  his  gaolers, 
and  master  Hammerling  the  executioner :  lastly  the  corps  of  Uie  ho- 
nourable Hureuweibel  and  Rumormeister,  courtezans,  lads,  and  packs 
of  yelping  dogs,  crowded  together  in  inextricable  confusion  among  the 
cars  and  tent-waggons ;  let  us  conceive  a  picture  composed  of  these 
innumerable  and  motley  figures,  such  as  the  pencil  of  some  Cattot  should 
have  transmitted  to  us,  and  we  shall  have  bodily  before  our  eyes  the 
most  important  portion  of  those  armies  with  which  the  Emperor  ChaHes 
held  the  world  in  check,  with  which  he  conquered  Francu  at  Pavia^  the 
TuAs  in  Hungary,  &c.  &c/'— pp.  63,  M. 

The  contrast  which  they  exhibited  to  the  nM>re  regularly 
equipped  soldiery  of  southern  Europe  was  displeasing  to  the 
eyes  of  the  observant  Caraar  GroUier,  who  thus  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  German  part  of  "  Bourbon's  black  banditti'^ 
when  they  entered  Rome. 

**  Biretum  oh  magnitudinem  mal6  capiti  cohasrens,  laxi  calcei,  laxae 
caligs,  sed  laxiores  thoraces,  ut  nihil  sit  san6  in  gentis  vestitu  calceatuve 
quod  spectantium  oculos  possit  oblectare/' 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  owners  of  these  loose 
hose  and  cuirasses  had  just  effected  a  winter  march  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  under  great  privation  and  fatigue.  The 
order  of  the  Landsknechts  consisted,  generally,  of  a  vanguard, 
called  by  the  various  names  of  Enfans  Perdus  (der  veriome 
Haufen)  Laiifer,  Avant  coureurs,  &c. ;  then  came  the  main  battle, 
(der  helle  Haufen),  io  square  column,  the  pikes  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  followed  occasionally  by  a  third  division,  or  rear  guard. 
But  none  of  these  bodies  acted  as  a  reserve :  indeed,  the  system  of 
reserves  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  defective  strategy  of  those 
times.  In  battle,  all  the  divisions  drew  up  in  line  together  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  march  was  slow  and  heavy :  the  time 
generally  kept  (according  to  our  author  in  a  passage  which  we 
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do  not  very  well  understand)  was  three  steps  to  five  beata  on  their 
enormous  drums.    They  had  various  customary  solemnities  in 
going  into  action;  they  frequently  fell  on  their  knees^  to  repeat 
a  prayer  or  hjmn  together:  a  more  singular  custom,  common- to 
both  Swiss  and  Germans,  which  we  have  never  seen  explained, 
was  diat  of  throwing  dust  over  their  shoulders  before  they  began 
the  mSlee.     The  arquebusiers,   armed  with  a  weapon  which 
seems  nearly  to  have  resembled  the  modern  carabine,  were  drawn 
up  on  the  wings,  or  thrown  forward  in  detached  platoons :  the 
idea  of  arranging  them  between  the  rows  of  pikes,  so  as  to  com- 
bine in  the  same  line  the  arme  blanche  and  the  firearms^  seems 
to  have  been  first  adopted  by  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  at  the 
battle  of  Cerisolles,  the  last  of  the  great  Italian  fields ;  which 
thus  forms  a  connecting  link  between  those  campaigns  and  the 
wars  of  the  Netherlands,  the  second  theatre  of  modem  military 
skill.     The  difference  between  the  Castilian  and  German  infantry 
in  action  seems  chiefly  to  have  consisted  in  two  points :  that  the 
favourite  armes  blanches  of  the  former  were  sword  and  buckler, 
and  their  arquebusiers  more  numerous  in  proportion  and  better 
exercised.     Short  as  was  the  range  of  their  weapon,  and  slight  as 
its  effect  must  have  been  compared  with  that  of  the  modern 
musket,  it  was  occasionally  used  with  terrible   success ;  espe- 
cially at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  the  steel-cased  cavaliers  of 
France  were  mowed  down  by  the  Spanish  fire  without  the  power 
of  defending  or  extricating  themselves.    The  musket  seems  to 
have  replaced,  at  a  later  period^  the  **  hacquebuttes  &  croc,"  a 
sort  of  hand-guns  carried  about  with  the  artillery  of  the  army ;  it 
was  first  used  in  the  Duke  of  Alva's  troops,  and  with  its  intro- 
duction began  that  complicated  and  pedantic  system  of  training 
which  distinguished  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  which  rendered 
armies  still  smaller,  discipline  still  more  important,  and  the  indi- 
vidual soldado  a  person  of  still  greater  consequence  than  he  had 
been  before.     The  figures  represented  in  the  plates  to  Grose's 
Military  History  will  give  some  idea  of  the  unwieldy  equipment 
of  the  foot  soldier  at  that  period.     In  the  work  of  J.  J.  Wall- 
hausen,  colonel  of  the  city  of  Danzic,  on  military  training,  pub- 
lished 1615,  there  are  143  motions  for  the  musketeer,  and  21  for 
the  pikeman.     The   Landsknechts  charged    in  masses,  eight, 
twelve,  or  twenty  deep ;  their  only  field  exercises,  says  the  author 
of  the  Colloquies  above  quoted,  consisted  in  the  "  conversion  of 
the  simple  rectangular  mass  into  the  square  with  horns,  the  cross, 
the  crescent,  the  wing  and  the   porcupine,  and  other  fanciful 
devices.'^    This  phalanx  formation,  unmanageable  as  it  was, 
resisted  for  a  century  all  the  lessons  of  experience.     Even  Ma- 
chiavelf  who  had  meditated  so  successfully  on  the  principles  of 
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Roman  warfare,  draws  up  his  imaginary  legion  twenty  deep* 
"  Thus,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  a  mass  of  8000  men  twenty 
deep  would  not  occupy  a  greater  front  than  a  modern  battalion 
of  as  many  hundred ;  and  an  army  of  S0,000  men  would  not 
cover  much  more  ground  than  a  single  modern  brigade  of  two  or 
three  thousand."  Hence  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  dreadful 
slaughter  caused  by  the  artillery,  slowly  wrought  and  ill  managed 
as  it  was,  among  these  serried  bodies  of  men.  The  Lands- 
knechts  at  Ravenna  and  the  Swiss  at  Marignano  remained  passive 
under  repeated  discharges,  which  carried  off  whole  files  at  a  time, 
without  an  attempt  to  occupy  a  less  exposed  position.  This  was 
one  cause  among  many  of  the  sanguinary  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  few  pitched  battles  of  those  campaigns.  The 
soldier  went  into  the  melee  with  almost  the  literal  alternative  of 
death  or  victory  before  him,  for  his  heavy  accoutrements  rendered 
flight  almost  impossible ;  and  if  the  terrible  ''  mala  guerra"  was 
declared,  none  of  the  defeated  party  could  hope  to  ransom  their 
lives,  except  such  as  might  interest  the  cupidity  of  their  captors 
in  their  behalf,  The  character  of  the  artillery  of  those  times 
does  not  properly  come  under  discussion  in  a  treatise  on  German 
military  history,  as  the  knowledge  of  its  management  was  almost 
confined  to  French  and  Italians  ;  the  Landsknechts  very  seldom 
brought  with  them  any  pieces  of  greater  calibre  than  their 
arquebusses. 

It  would  ill  become  us  to  affect  to  judge  of  the  relative  amount 
of  glory  acquired  by  the  various  nations  which  met  on  adverse 
parts  on  the  plains  of  Lorabardy,  especially  as  after  three  centuries 
the  controversy  seems  to  be  still  carried  on  by  the  descendants 
of  their  warriors.  Our  author  asserts  manfully  the  superiority  of 
his  countrymen,  and  complains,  not  without  reason,  of  the  in- 
justice done  them  by  cotemporary  writers.  But  the  Swiss  were, 
perhaps,  more  distinguished  by  feats  of  desperate  valour*  although 
their  headstrong  insubordination  diminished  their  value  as  allies. 
The  Spaniards  again  were  equally  gallant  in  the  field,  far  more 
active  and  intelligent  on  the  march,  and  more  enduring  in  ex- 
tremities ;  but  tlieir  numbers  were  generally  too  small  to  have 
much  influence  on  the  result  of  a  campaign.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
united Italians,  who  only  fought  for  a  choice  of  masters,  have  a 
right  to  as  high  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  military  honour  as  their 
arrogant  oppressors,  either  from  the  Alps  or  the  Mediterranean. 

We  can  sympathize  at  least  with  the  national  feeling  which 
induces  our  author  to  claim  the  superiority  for  the  infantry  of  his 
own  country  over  their  rivals,  but  we  cannot  go  along  with  him 
in  his  endeavour  to  raise  his  compatriots  still  higher  by  the  tone 
of  depreciation  which  he  adopts  when  speaking  of  the   brave 
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gendarmerie  of  France,  with  which  they  were  so  often  brought  in 
competition.  As  a  mere  military  question,  his  estimate  of  their 
efficiency  in  the  field  is  much  too  low.  It  is  true  that  every  im- 
provement in  tactics  or  in  discipline  was  gradually  throwing 
more  into  the  shade  the  brilliant  chivalry  of  earlier  times  :  although 
the  ordonnances,  or  companies  of  lances^  still  nominally  formed 
the  principal  defence  of  the  crown  under  Francis  the  First,  men 
had  already  discovered  that  the  true  safety  of  the  state  lay  in  the 
arms  of  more  ignoble  protectors.  The  Swiss  in  his  service  used 
to  hold  themselves  far  superior  to  the  followers  of  Bayard  and 
La  Tremouille,  even  as  Pescara's  Spanish  cuirassiers  were 
derided  by  the  common  foot  soldiers  as  they  rode  past  in  their 
stately  and  antiquated  dignity.  '*  Quae  contumeliee/'  says  Paul 
Jovius^  **  equitibus  erant  devorandaB,  quum  in  accensis  sclopeta- 
riorum  funiculis  jura  belli  posita  esse  viderentur."  It  is  true 
also  that  on  some  occasions  the  men  at  arms  hesitated  to  set  their 
noble  lives  in  jeopardy  against  the  pikes  of  their  plebeian  oppo' 
nents ;  but  more  frequently  they  came  to  the  charge  with  deter- 
mined^ and  not  always  fruitless,  courage.  When  tliey  had  firm 
ground  for  their  heavy  barded  Destriers,  sufficient  space  to  form 
their  long  line,  and  sixty  paces  of  clear  ground  in  front  of  them, 
their  shock  was  as  impetuous  as  that  of  the  crusaders  of  old. 
At  Ravenna  they  drove  from  the  field  the  victorious  bands  of 
Pedro  Navarra,  and  saved  the  Landsknechts  themselves  from 
destruction :  at  Marignano,  although  unable  to  break  the  order 
of  the  Swiss,  they  charged  them  with  unremitting  impetuosity, 
until  the  baffled  mountaineers  retreated  in  despair  from  the 
**  combat  of  giants.''  The  Italian  wars  were,  indeed,  the  last 
theatre  of  feudal  prowess,  for  at  the  close  of  them  the  cavalry 
laid  down  the  lance  with  part  of  their  defensive  armour,  and 
substituted  for  it,  first,  the  pistol  or  carbine ;  secondly,  under  the 
discipline  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  sabre,  now  the  distinguish- 
ing weapon  of  the  horseman  in  all  the  armies  of  Europe. 

But  not  content  with  demonstrating  the  supposed  inutility  of 
the  heavy-armed  cavalry  in  a  military  point  of  view,  our  author 
has  omitted  no  opportunity  of  treating  with  contempt  the  feudal 
nobility  of  those  times,  and  the  laws  of  chivalry  by  which  they 
professed  to  be  directed.  He  seems  to  consider  it  incumbent  on 
him,  on  patriotic  grounds,  to  refuse  all  honour  to  the  knight,  and 
attribute  all  merit  to  the  plebeian  foot  soldier;  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  true  that,  from  causes  which  deserve  a  better  investigation 
than  they  have  hitherto  received,  the  great  body  of  nobles  in 
Germany  appear  to  have  exhibited  a  lower  tone  of  chivalric  prin- 
ciple, and  the  people  a  higher  moral  character  and  superior 
physical  comfort,  than  was  the  case  in  other  countries  where  the 
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feudal  system  prevailed.  We  do  not  mean  that  Germany  did 
not  abound  in  brave  and  honourable  chieftains^  as  well  as  in  the 
robber-castellans  who  infested  her  western  provinces ;  but  there 
was  less  of  the  poetical  character  in  her  knighthood^  less  of  that 
etherial  exalted  spirit  which  was  found  among  the  nobility  of 
France,  Spain,  and  England.  It  is  very  easy  to  cast  all  manner 
of  discredit  on  the  high  reputation  to  which  the  knights  of  those 
times  aspired;  to  show  the  difference  between  the  imaginary 
hero  of  romance  and  the  actual  gentleman  of  a  feudal  court  or 
castle ;  and  to  prove  that  besotted  arrogance,  loose  moral  prin- 
ciples>  ferocity,  and  even  treacherous  cunning,  were  not  always 
held  incompatible  with  the  knightly  character.  It  is  true  also 
that  the  law  of  honour  is  but  an  indifferent  substitute,  in  private 
conduct,  for  the  higher  sanctions  of  morality;  and  that,  as  a 
public  principle,  it  may  1[)e  less  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  nations 
than  the  rules  of  popular  expediency  which  states  now  profess  to 
adopt.  But  it  remains  an  irrefragable  conclusion  from  history, 
notwithstanding  all  deductions  which  are  to  be  made  from  the 
ideal  excellence  ascribed  to  it  in  romance,  that  the  point  of 
honour  of  the  middle  ages  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the 
developement  of  modem  civilization.  Through  ages  of  great 
vicissitude,  through  alternate  periods  of  barbarism  and  refinement, 
it  has  remained  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society ;  their  principal  incitement  to  good,  their  chief  defence 
against  temptation ;  however  multiform  in  aspect,  we  can  trace 
its  identity  under  all  the  motley  costumes  of  modern  Europe;  we 
detect  it  alike  under  the  shaggy  mantle  of  the  Lombard  Ariman- 
nus,  under  the  chain-mail  of  the  Norman,  and  under  the  panoply 
of  the  man-at-arms ;  and  had  its  received  laws  been  reduced  into 
a  code  at  each  of  the  periods  which  those  personages  represent, 
they  would  probably  be  found  to  correspond  in  a  nearer  degree 
than  is  generally  imagined  with  those  rules  which  the  world 
imposes  on  the  gentleman  of  the  present  day.  It  has  been 
during  all  that  time  one  great  constituent  of  our  social  being, 
nearly  coeval,  we  may  almost  say  collateral,  with  Christianity 
itself,  and  deriving  therefrom  whatever  it  has  of  excellence.  And 
notwithstanding  all  that  modern  philosophy  may  teach  us,  (ser- 
viceable as  it  has  been  iu  moderating  the  wild  idolatry  formerly 
paid  to  this  bastard  virtue,)  the  actions  and  sentiments  which  it 
inspires  will  still  remain  the  objects  of  popular  admiration  and 
sympathy.  Our  author  bitterly  complains  of  the  little  honour 
which  has  been  paid  by  historians  to  the  exploits  of  his  country- 
men in  the  wars  of  which  we  are  treating.  Is  not  this  neglect 
obviously  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  all  romantic  brilliancy 
from  their  ranks ;  their  deficiency  in  those  qualities  which  are  the 
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salt  of  the  modern  world?    Thus  no  distinguished  commanders 
arose  among  their  soldiers;  no  men  fitted  in  any  way  to  con- 
troul  or  quiet  the  spirit  of  an  age  so  susceptible  of  chivahous 
impulses.    They  served,  fought^  and  died,  in  a  cause  to  which  no 
sense  or  principle  of  honour  attached  diem.     Frundsberg  has 
been  called  the  Grerman  Bayard ;  a  comparison  of  which  our 
autfior  himself  admits  the  extreme  absurdity;  yet  be  claims,  and 
not  without  reason,  the  superiority  for  his  hero  in  some  parti- 
culars, for  he  seems  to  have  possessed  greater  judgment  and 
steadiness  of  character,  and  to  nave  exhibited  a  better  specimen 
of  that  compound  of  mildness,  honesty  and  resolution,  wnich  the 
expressive   old   German  dialect  designated    by  the    name    of 
Biederkeit.     Why  then,  with  all  these  good  qualities,  and  far 
higher  military  deserts  than  his  rival,  is  Frundsbere  forgotten, 
while  the  name  of  Bayard  finds  an  echo  wherever  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  has  penetrated  ?   Simply  because  the  knight  of  Dauphine, 
notwithstanding  his  many  faults,  still  presents  the  closest  copy  of 
that  ideal  character  which  is  the  object  of  so  much  worship,  and 
because  his  recorded  sayings  and  actions  are  as  many  summaries 
of  the  duties  inculcated  by  that  worldly  law  which  governs  so 
large  a  part  of  the  community.     And,  if  that  historian  adopts  a 
false  estimate  of  the  past  who  neglects  or  depreciates  a  principle 
which  has  been  so  widely  recognized  throughout  the  history  of 
Christendom,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  moral  philosopher 
who  adopts  a  similar  line  of  sentiment  does  not  take  a  much 
sounder  view  of  the  present  or  the  future.    It  appears  to  us,  that 
the  spread  of  education  and  intelligence,  in  tendmg  to  assimilate 
the  several  orders  of  society,  is  much  more  likely  to  propagate 
this  popular  principle  among  classes  which  are  at  present  little 
influenced  by  it,  than  to  extinguish  itamon^  its  present  professors; 
for  it  is  the  child  of  training  and  imitation ;  and  if  increasing 
knowledge  teaches  the  poorer  members  of  society  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  wealthier  in  external  conduct,  and  even  to  ape  their 
follies  and  extravagances,  it  is  surely  to  be  expected  that  it  will 
also  render  them  disposed  to  submit  to  that  arbitrary  rule  of  ac- 
tion which  the  acquiescence  of  so  many  centuries  has  established 
among  us.    Those  who  imagine  that  modem  education  is  to 
evolve  some  new  code  of  morality,  or  to  add  some  undiscovered 
sanction  to  virtue,  will  of  course  dissent  from  these  observations, 
which  presume  that  its  primary  effect,  at  least,  will  rather  be  to 
spread  over  a  wider  surface  the  peculiar  colour  and  tincture  which 
now  mark  out  a  certain  section  of  the  community. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  are  disposed  greatly  to  regret 
the  tone  which  prevails  throughout  the  writings  of  one  whom  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  the  most  useful  historical  writer  of  the  pre- 
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sent  da^9  we  mean  M.de  Sismondi,  the  last  volumes  of  whose 
Histoire  des  Franfais  embrace  the  same  period  with  the  volume 
before  us.  In  his  mind^  democratic  predilections,  and  a  thorough 
hatred  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  considered  as  governors, 
appear  to  have  strengthened  with  years,  and  his  enthusiasm,  (if  a 
sentiment  which  displays  itself  almost  wholly  in  vituperation  can 
be  so  called,)  accompanies  him  still  more  uniformly  in  his  pro* 
gress  through  the  annals  of  monarchical  France  than  in  his 
youthful  labours  on  republican  Italy.  No  one,  we  imagine,  can 
accuse  him  of  wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts  ;  and  his  strong 
critical  judgment  renders  him  little  liable  to  the  danger  of  exag- 
gerating them.  Yet  the  general  effect  of  his  narrative  is  any 
thing  rather  than  just  and  impartial;  he  has  abandoned,  we  think, 
the  true  moral  vocation  of  an  historian ;  which  is  to  impregnate 
the  minds  of  his  readers  with  the  principles  and  feelings  of  past 
ages,  in  order  that  they  may  institute  a  comparison  between  those 
worn-out  motives  of  action  and  such  as  now  prevail,  and  learo 
wisdom  from  the  contrast ;  not  to  judge  of  past  actions  by  the 
laws  of  modern  opinion,  keeping  out  of  view  the  dominant  ideas 
under  whose  influence  such  actions  were  performed ;  a  process 
which  reverses  the  true  course  of  philosophical  reasoning,  and 
can  have  no  result  except  that  of  strengthening  an  already  over- 
weening prejudice  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  the  present  day. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  if  in  his  pages  all  kings  are  worthless  and 
inconstant, all  nobles  tyrannical,  all  serfs  oppressed  and  brutalized  ; 
if  he  seems  absolutely  to  deny  the  existence  of  virtue  itself,  ex- 
cept occasionally  within  the  walls  of  some  Italian  city,  and  there 
only  in  the  ranks  of  that  faction  which  at  the  juncture  he  is 
M'riting  of  happened  to  be  called  the  popular  party.  He  views 
history,  not  as  a  citizen  of  the  varying  world  which  he  describes, 
but  from  a  point  ab  extra,  as  an  utilitarian  burgher  of  Geneva. 
But  while  we  agree  with  him,  and  with  our  professor,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  great  modern  principles  both  of  military  and  civil  action 
which  are  coeval  with  the  Reformation,  we  do  not  partake  in  the 
feelings  which  cannot  sympathize  with  the  last  inheritors  of  feudal 
enterprize,  vainly  sacrificing  their  lives  around  the  persons  of  their 
monarchs,  on  the  hill  side  of  Flodden,  or  in  the  park  of  Mirabello. 
We  have  been  insensibly  led  on,  civilians  as  we  are,  by  the  inte- 
resting nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  preliminary  contents  of  the 
amusing  book  before  us,  (from  which  most  of  our  preceding  details 
are  compiled,)  until  we  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  space  to  do 
justice  to  the  hero  of  the  work,  whose  grim  portraiture  frowns 
opposite  to  its  title  page.  George  von  Frundsberg,  to  whom  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  historians  have  shown  very  little  par- 
tiality, was  previously  known  in  Germany  only  by  a  short  memoir. 
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(Georg  von  Frnndsberg's  Kriegsthaten,)  written  by  one  Reissner, 
not  long  after  his  hero's  decease ;  and  by  the  detached  notices  of 
hhn  in  modern  biographical  works.  The  life  of  the  6rst  captain 
of  the  early  German  infantry  certainly  deserved  a  more  minute 
notice  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  born  and  princi- 
pally resided  at  Mindelheim,  in  Bavaria,  a  castle  and  village  which 
belonged  to  his  family ;  the  same  which  gave  afterwards  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  the  title  of  his  Imperial  principality ; 
selected,  perhaps,  with  some  reference  to  the  military  recollec- 
tions already  attached  to  the  name.  Born  in  147d»  he  was  early 
distinguished  by  his.  great  strength  and  skill  in  martial  exercises, 
as  well  as  by  some  sort  of  mental  cultivation,  and  a  taste  for  the 
poetical  fancies  of  the  day.  His  first  campaigns  were  fought  in 
Maximilian's  war  with  the  Swiss,  in  which  his  celebrated  cotem* 
porary  and  neighbour,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen^  served  for  the  first 
and  last  time  under  the  Imperial  standard.  Both  nobles  were 
likewise  engaged  in  the  Bavarian  civil  war,  where  George  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Maximilian  on  the  field  of  battle, 
near  Ratisbon.  But  Goetz  continued  to  waste  the  energies  of 
his  gallant  and  honest  disposition  in  petty  skirmishes  with  the 
neighbouring  nobles  and  burghers  of  Swabia  and  Franconia, 
believing  that  while  he  fought  to  maintain  the  individual  supremacy 
of  each  baron  in  his  castle,  he  was  in  fact  rescuing  the  common- 
wealth from  oppression ;  while  Frundsberg,  whose  vocation  was 
not  for  this  sort  of  '^hedge-knight-errantry/'  found  himself 
enticed  by  the  prospect  of  booty  and  reputation  held  out  to 
military  adventurers  in  Italy.  He  first  appeared  as  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  Landsknechts  in  the  disgraceful  war  of  the  League 
of  Cambray  against  Venice,  and  served  with  various  success 
during  the  years  of  singular  vicissitude  which  followed  its  dissolu- 
tion, in  which  he  acquired  considerable  wealth,  and  a  military 
reputation  which  raised  him  high  in  the  favour  of  the  princes  of 
Austria. 

We  next  find  him  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Swabian  league, 
which  was  formed  in  order  to  suppress  the  private  feuds  of  these 
independent  nobles,  and  numbered  in  its  muster-roll  most  of  the 
powerful  feudatories  and  free  towns  of  the  south-east  of  Ger- 
many; the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  members  of  it, 
as  counts  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  Frundsberg,  who  commanded  the 
troops  furnished  by  this  important  branch  of  the  confederacy, 
held  the  highest  militair  rank  in  the  league  under  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  its  general.  In  1519,  they  invaded  the  country  of  the 
turbulent  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg ;  he  ivas  forced  to  defend 
bis  fortresses,  all  of  which  easily  fell,  except  two,  Hohenasperg 
and  Mockmiihl;  the  last  of  these  was  commanded  by  von  Ber« 
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lichingen  for  his  suzerain ;  and  the  incidents  of  his  gallant  i%^ 
fence  on  this  occasion  appear  to  have  given  origin  to  the  scenes 
of  the  siege  of  Jaxthausen  in  Goethe's  famous  drama.  When 
the  castle  was  at  last  surrendered,  Goetz  was  treacherously  seized 
and  conveyed  to  Heilbron.  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Frundsberg  and  other  nobles,  who  were  disposed  to  favour  him. 
The  details  which  this  work  contains  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
the  correspondence  to  which  it  gave  rise  between  Frundsberg, 
Frans  von  Sickingen,  and  the  townncouncil  of  Heilbron^  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  those  whom  the  study  of  the  poet  has  led 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  iron-handed  hero.  On 
the  election  of  Charles  V.,  Frundsberg  received  from  the  youthful 
emperor  a  confirmation  of  his  military  command  in  the  Tyrol, 
together  with  valuable  fiefs  and  presents.  Invested  with  this 
dignity,  he  attended  the  Diet  at  Worms,  in  which  the  division  of 
sentiment  already  produced  by  the  growing  Reformation  first 
broke  out  in  public  discussion.  Frundsberg  was  one  of  those 
nobles  whose  minds  had  been  the  earliest  to  receive  with  favour, 
although  with  hesitation,  the  stirring  .tidings  brought  by  the  monk 
of  Wittenberg.  As  Martin  Luther,  cited  before  the  Diet,  was 
passing  between  the  rows  of  the  assembled  nobles  and  prelates  in 
order  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  Frundsberg  is  said  to 
have  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  addressed  him  in  the 
following  words : — *'  Monk !  monk !  (Miinchlein)  thou  art  treading 
a  path  such  as  I  and  many  other  colonels  have  never  ventured  on 
in  our  most  hazardous  battle-fields ;  if  thou  art  honest  at  heart 
and  certain  of  thy  cause,  go  forward  in  God's  name,  He  will  not 
abandon  thee." 

That  the  wishes  which  are  disclosed  in  these  pregnant  expres* 
sions  became  matured,  in  the  mind  of  George  von  Frundsberg^ 
into  a  deliberate  renunciation  of  Romish  allegiance,  his  subse* 
quent  conduct  proves  beyond  a  doubt.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
assisted  most  essentially,  by  arm  and  counsel,  in  the  liberation  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  from  spiritual  controul.  But 
we  must  be  cautious  not  to  Judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  earliest 
champions  of  the  Reformation  (and  especially  of  the  rough  sol- 
diers who  embraced  it  while  still  heartily  attached  to  the  devo- 
tional practices  in  which  their  infancy  was  nurtured,)  by  the  rules 
which  are  just  and  reasonable  when  applied  to  men  who  professed 
the  Protestant  creed  when  Protestantism  had  assumed  a  definite 
shape ;  after  each  of  the  new  churches  had  decided  for  itself  bow 
much  to  retain  or  reject,  and  how  much  to  add  to  ancient  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Catholic  writers  are  naturally  zealous  hi  pointing 
out  the  mconsistencies  which  marked  the  lives  of  the  earliest 
reformers ;  but  although  such  inconsistencies  may  furnish  good 
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jriiouiids  for  impeaching  their  Judgment,  they  can  seldom  be 
mterpreted  as  proofs  of  insincentj.    Amidst  the  irregular  ebulli* 
tion  of  new  opinions,  many  of  the  most  daring  and  comprehensive 
dogmas  of  innovation  came  first  to  the  surface ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  those  practices  which  to  modern  eyes  seem 
most  uoreasonable,  many  which  an  enlightened   Catholic  now 
rejects,  were  among  the  last  fully  abandoned  by  the  new  be- 
lievers.    Hence  the  history  of  the  Reformation  alternately  sur* 
prises  us  by  the  rapid  prepress  made  by  liberal  ideas,  and  by  the 
slow  ebb  of  superstition.      Could  we  look  distinctly  into  the 
spirit  of  those  confessors  of  our  churches,  as  we  are  partially 
enabled  to  do  into  that  of  Luther  by  the  unreserved  openness  of 
his  writings  on  topics  connected  with  himself,  we  should  probably 
find  them  all  exhibiting,  in  less  striking  proportions,  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  rude  and  gigantic  intellect,  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  hardiest  philosophy  with  the  most  vulgar  prejudices.     We 
should  then  be  able  to  analyze  the  contradictory  emotions  which 
made  Frundsberg  lead  armies  across  the  Alps  to  humble  the 
Pope,  and  yet  go  into  battle,  (as  he  did  at  Pavia,)  with  a  monk's 
cowl  drawn  over  his  helmet  in  token  of  devotion.     So  that  while 
some  of  his  reported  actions  have  induced  the  Catholics  to  claim 
him  as  adhering  at  heart  to  the  ancient  faith,  Luther,  who  had 
reason  to  know  him,  mentions  him  ''among  those  heroes  for 
whose  sake  God  blesses  a  whole  country;"  and  so  shortly  after 
his  decease  as  during  the  war  of  Smalkalde,  he  was  looked  back  to 
as  one  of  the  national  champions  against  foreign  dominion,  and 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Arminius  and  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
When  war  again  broke  out  between  Francis  and  the  newly 
elected  emperor,  we  find  Frundsberg  first  employed  in  the  inde^ 
cisive  campaign  of  Picardy,  in  the  year  1^21.     Meanwhile  the 
fortune  of  France,  hitherto  triumphant,  began  to  waver  in  Lorn* 
hardy;  the  Cantons  were  divided  against  each  other;  Venice 
weak  and  exhausted ;  Pescara,  Liey va,  and  Colonna  beaded  the 
troops  which  the  prospect  of  new  enterprizes  and  victories  drew 
round  the  standard  of  the  youthful  emperor.     The  gates  of  Milan 
were  opened  to  his  army ;  Leo  X.,  the  best  ally  of  France,  died 
suddenly,  under  circumstances  which  almost  warranted  the  ready 
suspicion  of  the  Italians.     In  this  conjuncture,  the  Svriss,  who 
seem  to  have  resented  the  employment  of  the  new  German  in- 
fantry in  the  Imperial  armies,  more  than  the  recent  slaughter  of 
Marignano,  were  for  the  most  part  readily  induced  to  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  monarch  who  had  defeated  them.     Thousands 
of  their  best  infantry  joined  the  forces  of  Lautrec  and  the  Ve- 
uetians,  and  the  balance  of  numbers  again  preponderated  on 
their  side.    Lautrec  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan ; 
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and  fhe  duchy  would  have  been  once  more  recovered  M'hhout  a 
blow,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Frundsberg,  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment  hastily  collected  in  Upper  Swabia,  Tyrol,  and 
Trent.  Each  army  gradually  increased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
adventurers  ;  John  de  Medicis,  with  the  black  Italian  bands,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  mourning  scarfs  which  they  wore  in  memory  of 
Leo  X.  (they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  black  bands  of 
German  landsknechts),  joined  the  French;  Pescara  received  con- 
siderable Spanish  reinforcements.  The  French  general  found 
himself  obliged  to  renounce  his  intended  attack  on  Milan,  and 
fall  back  upon  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  order  to  regain  his  military 
chest  and  supplies  at  Arona,  and  to  place  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  France;  but  the  emperor's  generals  took  up  a  strong 
position  at  La  Bicocca,  an  old  hunting  lodge  of  the  Viscontr 
family,  four  miles  from  Milan,  on  what  is  now  called  the  Simplon 
road,  in  order  to  intercept  his  intended  retreat.  They  were  de- 
fended on  each  flank  by  deep  canals  of  irrigation,  in  front  by  an 
artificial  ravine  or  hollow  road,  the  bank  of  which  they  had  gar- 
nished with  their  whole  artillery.  At  a  little  distance  behind 
this  bank,  Frundsberg's  landsknechts  were  drawn  up,  protected 
by  detached  pelotons  of  arquebusiers,  ranged  three  or  four  deep^ 
so  that  one  line  might  fire  while  another  was  reloading  its  pieces. 
Lautrec  and  the  other  generals  of  his  army  were  now  placed 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty.  To  remain  in  the  Milanese  was 
nearly  impracticable ;  the  French  gendarmerie  was  the  only  part 
of  their  motley  force  on  which  they  could  rely ;  but  these  had  not 
touched  their  pay  for  eighteen  months,  and  their  numbers  and 
equipment  were  extremely  deficient.  The  Swiss,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  numerous,  fierce,  tired  with  the  prolonged  exertion 
of  a  war  of  posts  and  skirmishes,  and  determined  to  cut  a  way 
towards  their  mountains  at  any  hazard.  Their  soldiers  surrounded 
the  tents  of  the  French  leaders  with  menacing  cries ;  their  officers 
seconded  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  answering 
every  representation  of  the  impregnable  nature  of  the  Imperial- 
ist position  with  reiterated  demands  of  "  argent,  bataille,  ou 
cong6.'*  Podro  Navarra  alone,  with  the  obstinacy  for  which  he 
was  distinguished,  advised  Lautrec,  in  the  council  of  war  which 
he  held  in  this  extremity,  to  resist  their  importunities  at  all  risks, 
and  to  punish  the  most  clamorous  with  death.  But  the  marshal 
dared  not  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  reckless  soldiery,  which  con- 
stituted more  than  half  of  his  army.  Conscious  of  the  perilous 
nature  of  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  he  marched  from  Monza 
the  129th  April,  1522,  and  directed  the  Baron  Anne  de  Montmo- 
rency to  lead  the  Swiss  against  the  front  of  the  Imperial  army, 
while  he  made  some  skilful  efforts  to  turn  both  their  flanks  with 
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die  rest  of  his  force.  But  this  manoevre  required  time  and  pa- 
tience ;  the  Swiss  followed  nothing  but  the  blind  impulse,  half 
allied  to  fear,  which  tempts  men  to  precipitate  themselves  on 
danger,  rather  than  face  it  calmly,  and  calculate  the  means  of 
overcoming  it.  Before  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  hollow  way, 
more  than  a  thousand  had  fallen  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and 
ar^uebusiers.  Yet  they  kept  their  ranks  until  they  reached  the 
brink  of  the  road,  when  finding  it  deeper  than  they  had  anti- 
cipated, and  encumbered  with  the  preposterous  length  of  their 
pikes,  the  foremost  files  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion.  Pre-» 
cipitated  by  the  weight  of  their  own  advancing  column  into  the 
fatal  hollow,  they  were  slaughtered  in  heaps  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy ;  the  strongest  and  boldest  among  them  struggled  out  of 
the  press,  and  clambered  singly  up  the  opposite  bank,  only  to 
perish  on  the  points  of  the  landsknechts ;  one  of  their  leaders,  Ar- 
nold von  Winkelried,  no  unworthy  inheritor  of  the  name,  came 
near  enough  to  cross  pikes  with  Frundsberg  himself,  when  be 
was  slain,  as  the  Swiss  asserted,  by  a  shot,  for  they  jealously  re- 
fused to  allow  that  a  Helvetian  could  be  vanquished  by  any  odds 
at  the  national  weapon.  Twenty-two  captains,  and  three  thou- 
sand men  had  fallen,  before  the  wings  of  the  French  army  had 
reached  their  respective  points  of  attack ;  it  was  now  too  late  to  re- 
covet  the  day,  and  the  whole  force  fell  back  in  order.  Pescara 
eagerly  desired  to  pursue  them  and  finish  the  campaign  by  a  com- 
plete victory;  he  pressed  Frundsberg  with  intreaties  and  reproaches 
to  advance  from  his  position  against  the  retreating  enemy ;  but  the 
German  steadily  refused ;  honour  enough,  he  said,  had  been  won 
that  day.  In  fact,  his  countrymen  appear  to  have  generally 
adopted  the  last  half  at  least  of  the  Swiss  maxim,  "  No  quarter 
in  the  field,  no  pursuit  after  victory."  Whether  his  refusal  m  this 
instance  proceeded  from  prudence  or  from  want  of  enterprize,  it 
was  certainly  justified  by  the  event;  for  the  discomfited  Swiss 
soon  broke  up  and  returned  to  their  country,  obliging  the  French 
force,  too  weak  to  maintain  itself  without  them,  to  follow  their 
example.  ''  The  discouragement  which  they  brought  back  from 
Bicocca  to  their  chalets  and  workshops,  lay  several  years  over 
the  cantons,  and  Frundsberg,  whom  they  called  the  Man-eater, 
long  remained  tlie  terror  of  the  warriors  of  Uri.'' 

The  victory  of  Bicocca  was  followed,  as  was  usually  the  case 
with  these  mercenaries,  by  a  mutiny  among  the  Germans,  which 
Colonna  could  not  appease  without  some  sacrifices  and  heavy 
promises.  Their  arms  were  turned  against  Genoa,  and  their  lust 
of  prey  satiated  with  the  plunder  of  that  city,  which  was  stormed 
and  entered  by  the  Imperialists  the  30th  May,  1522.  Frunds- 
berg's  share  of  the  spoil  contained  the  emblematic  silver  sceptre 
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<tf  the  republic,  her  silver  key  of  the  Meditenranetii,  the  obirf 
banner  of  the  state,  and  a  valuable  compass,  all  which  he  brought 
back  with  the  other  relics  of  his  Italian  victories,  to  his  castle  tit 
Mindelheim. 

'  When  Francis  I.  ^ain  invaded  Lombardy  in  1524,  and  formed 
the  siege  of  Pavia,  Frundsberg  was  commissiotted  to  levy  the  in* 
ftintry  destined  to  oppose  him.  Twenty^ine  companies  of  foot, 
headed  by  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  Germany,  cobi«- 
posed  the  force  which  he  led  over  the  Alps  on  this  occasion.  Many 
Burgundian  lances  and  independent  mounted  adventurers  joined 
the  expedition.  The  Imperialist  army,  under  Pescara,  Lannoy, 
and  Bourbon,  was  at  length  assembled  in  considerable  force,  a&d 
moved  to  accomplish  its  crowning  victory.  It  may  appear  a 
needless  task  to  recapitulate  the  well-known  details  of  ihe  battle 
of  Pavia,  which  have  employed  the  pens  of  so  many  modem 
writers^  from  Robertson  to  Sismondi,*  in  our  opinion  the  best 
historical  battle-painter  of  the  present  day.  Our  German  bio- 
grapfaer,  however,  considers  the  subject  as  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, having  expended  no  less  than  forty  closely  printed  pages 
in  tracing,  step  by  step^  the  varying  progress  of  the  combat ;  we 
will,  therefore,  follow  him  so  far  as  to  show  the  actual  pait  which 
was  taken  by  his  hero  and  the  landsknechts  in  the  engagement. 

Northward  from  the  city  of  Pavia  lay  the  park  of  Mirabelle,  a 
6riucely  chase  sixteen  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall :  in  the  centre  was  the  chateau,  erected  by  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti.  The  camp  of  the  French  was  on  the  east  of 
the  city,  its  left  resting  on  the  southern  wall  of  die  park,  which 
was  broken  down  in  three  places  to  admit  the  passage  of  cavalry ; 
its  right  on  the  deep  stream  of  the  Tessino ;  its  rear  tom^ards  the 
besieged  city ;  its  front  faced  by  a  line  of  redoubts,  was  also  de* 
fended  by  a  ravine,  through  which  a  stream  called  die  Vernacula 
Bowed  from  die  park  into  the  Tessino ;  on  its  banks,  in  that  ae- 

i|uestered  valley,  the  judicial  combats  of  the  Lombards  weie 
ought,  when  Pavia  was  the  metropolis  of  their  kingdom.  So 
little  did  the  French  generals  apprehend  an  attack  on  the  side  of 
the  park  (which  nevertheless  was  the  most  vulnerable  point  of 
their  position),  that  the  chateau  was  selected  for  the  residence  of 
the  ministers,  the  pope's  legate,  and  other  persons  whom  it  was 


•  We  cannot  imderetanci  on  what  authority  this  writer,  (whose  predilections,  when 
no  republic  is  concerned,  are  always  on  the  side  of  France),  states  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  to  have  been  equal  on  both  sides,  (Hist,  des  Frane. 
vol.  xf  1.)  a  computation  at  variance  witli  those  both  of  former  compiJers  and  original 
aulhorities,  and  hardly  reconcilable  wiih  his  own  former  account  of  the  day  (Rep.  Ital. 
▼61.  xr.).  Comparing  all  statements,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  Francis  bad  less  than 
aoabie  thelmperialiit  foroe  in  the  field. 
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wished  to  j\^te  at  a  distance  from  the  dangens  of  thie  ebgagemeht ; 
they  were  protected  by  a  pArt  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  reafr 
guard,  under  whose  patronage  die  country  iherchants  had  esta^ 
blished  in  the  park  a  fair^  or  tempord^y  towh,  for  tbb  sup)^ty  ^ 
the  army;  Pescara,  to  tvhose  supeHor  hiilitary  g^nlu^  BbUrfoon 
and  Lannoy  instinctively  yielded  precedence^  determitied  lo  prbfit 
by  this  misapprehension,  and  to  enter  the  ps^rk ;  by  tf^lth  m*- 
noeuvn^  he  ivould  be  enabled  to  turn  the  French  camp  hy  thl6  Wft, 
)lttd  then  place  himself  in  communication  \Vith  the  besieged,  6^  tb 
draw  JPrancid  frotoi  his  intrenchment^,  and  force  him  tb  bifttt!6  bh 
the  opeh  groukid  of  the  park  itself.  In  the  Hfght  folldwito^,  thfc 
9dd  February,  \5^5,  h«  d^taiched  Silleedo,  a  Spariifth  officei^i  to 
effect  d  breach  in  its  hortherh  wall  With  a  battering  ram>  and  (h% 
tk^sistance  of  sappers,  in  order  to  avoid  alarming  the  Frefach  'iMth 
the  tioise  of  artillery.  The  first  corps  n^hich  penetrated  through 
the  breach,  two  hours  before  day-break,  wils  a  body  bf  Albanian 
light  horse !  these  were  followed  by  six  thousand  infanlry<^iH 
Castilians — 

II  sagace  SpagnUol,  che  sotto  guida 

t)e'  due  del  sangue  d^Avalo,  ardiria 

Farsi  nel  eirio  e  nell'  inferno  via^— 

wetl!  under  the  command  of  the  Marqtiis  del  Ouastd,  Psscahl^s 
cousin ;  the  Germans  under  Frundsberg's  lieuteniitit,  Jabob  Vbfa 
Wemau.  All  were  ordered  to  wear  their  shirts  over  cuirass  or 
doublet,  and  those  among  ttlb  latidsknebhts  whosb  linen  was  scared 
supplied  the  defect  by  fastening  white  paper  on  their  breasts. 
Pescara  followed  with  his  Spanish  arquebusiers  and  his  scanty 
caralry ;  Bourbon,  Lannov,  and  Frundsberg  brought  up  the  liiaifa 
body  of  the  Germans.  Although  a  part  of  the  king's  artillel^ 
Was  brought  to  bear  on  the  first  divisions  which  entered  the  park« 
and  Occasioned  them  some  loss,  yet  by  the  unaccountable  bupin^ 
ness  of  the  Freiicb,  the  whole  infantry  was  enabled  to  form  withlh 
the  wall  before  any  effectual  interruptidn  had  been  given  to  it^ 
advance ;  they  even  allowed  the  Albanian^  under  the  Martinis  di 
8t*  Angelo,  Scanderbeg's  descendant^  to  surprise  the  chateau  of 
Mirabello,  and  plunder  the  tents  of  the  market  pedple.  Wheh 
Frantis  at  length  moved  from  his  position^  the  whole  Imperialist 
forte,  perhaps  20,000  strong,  was  ranged  in  a  line  irotn  north  east 
to  south  west,  its  most  advanced  corps,  or  right  wing,  having  ap^ 
proached  the  town  of  Pavia,  and  the  rear  Of  the  king's  aHny* 
The  point  of  this  extended  line  was  exposed  to  the  fir^  of  tH^ 
French  artillery,  which  their  own  pieces,  few  and  ill  served,  were 
quite  insufficient  to  answer ;  already  some  erf  their  cannon  weie 
abandoned,  and  the  black  landsknechts  in  Francis's  pay  had  re* 
pulsed  the  Albanian  horse  into  the  ravine  of  the  Vernaculai  when 
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tbe  impetuosity  of  the  king,  and  his  resolution  that  the  victory 
should  not  be  won  without  his  personal  aid,  deprived  his  troops 
of  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  He  charged  with  the  long 
li|ie  of  his  gendarmerie,  and  by  so  doing  masked  his  own  artillery, 
in  which  his  chief  superiority  consisted.  The  shock  of  his  gal- 
lant nobility  easily  bore  down  the  Spanish  and  Burgundian  lances ; 
>ut  ere  he  could  reach  the  pikes  of  the  hostile  infantry,  the  ar- 
fuebusiers  sallying  out  from  the  line  in  detached  platoons,  and 
4gain  falling  back  when  they  had  fired  their  pieces,  made  fearful 
kavoc  among  his  immediate  followers ;  the  cavalry  wavered,  their 
line  was  broken,  and  instead  of  a  simultaneous  charge  they  wasted 
their  strength  in  partial  and  feeble  attacks,  while  every  shot  of 
an  arquebuss  brought  down  the  pride  of  some  noble  house.  At 
length  the  infantry  advanced  to  support  them  in  one  massy  co- 
lumn; the  leading  divisions  consisted  of  the  black  bands  of  lands^ 
knecbts,  who  had  just  cleared  the  ground  of  the  Albanians. 
These  famous  adventurers  came  chiefly  from  the  countries  on  the 
Lower  Rhine;  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  they  served 
France  with  the  zeal  of  exiled  men ;  their  chief  leaders  were  Ri- 
chard, the  so-called  Duke  of  Suffolk,  or  Blanche  Rose ;  the  Duke 
of  Gueldres ;  and  George  Langenmantel,  of  Augsburg.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Swiss  bands,  which  constituted  the  main 
strength  of  the  army. 

Hitherto  the  main  body  of  the  Imperial  landsknechts  had  re- 
mained immoveable  under  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  their 
leader  Fnindsberg  intently  watching  the  aspect  of  the  battle,  and 
ever  and  anon  stepping  from  his  ranks  to  detain  with  his  own 
baad  tome  fugitive  arquebusier,  and  bring  him  back  into  the  line. 
The  critical  moment  had  now  arrived ;  before  the  head  of  the 
advancing  column  could  reach  Pescara's  inferior  force,  on  the 
Imperial  right,  against  which  its  movement  was  directed,  Frunds- 
berg  and  Sittich's  regiments,  10,000  strong,  moved  at  once  ob- 
liquely across  the  field,  and  took  the  enemy  in  flank ;  the  black 
infantry,  having  just  reached  the  lines  of  the  Spaniards,  faced 
about  to  meet  the  new  opponent,  and  a  desperate  conflict  began 
between  the  Germans  of  the  two  parties.  Had  the  Swiss  sup- 
ported their  allies,  the  battle,  as  Francis  himself  averred,  would 
yet  have  been  won.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  mo- 
ment or  the  immediate  cause  of  their  flight ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
instead  of  following  the  Germans,  they  fell  back  in  disorder,  with 
the  exception  of  one  division ;  their  oflicers,  finding  it  impossible 
to  detain  them,  rushed  back  into  the  conflict  as  common  men. 
The  black  landsknechts  were  now  enveloped  by  the  triple  force 
of  Frundsberg,  Sittich,  and  Pescara ;  fighting  man  to  man,  with 
pike, sword,  and  halberd,  they  were  borne  down  by  the  mere  weight 
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of  numbers  and  cut  to  pieces  where  they  stood.  Suffolk  was  slain, 
and  with  him  Gueldres;  Langenmantel,  the  Count  of  Nassau, 
and  fifty  German  nobles  besides,  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit 
of  their  treason  to  the  empire. 
^  The  slaughter  of  these  gallant  troops  decided  the  day  of  Par 
via,  and  its  event  may  thus  justly  be  attributed  to  Frundsberg 
and  his  men,  although  the  Spaniards  have  arrc^ated  to  themselves 
the  whole  glory  of  the  field,  and  their  boasting  narrativeji  have 
been  implicitly  followed  by  writers  of  other  nations.  Frundsr 
berg's  own  letter  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinapd  (which  our  author 
does  not  mention,  not  professing  to  have  consulted  manuscript 
authorities;  a  French  translation  of  it,  apparently. sent  to  England, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  empire,  immediately  after  the  battle,  is 
among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum)  speaks  of 
the  victory  with  a  modesty  characteristic  of  th^man.  After  giving 
the  highest  commendations  to  the  soldier-like  conduct  of  the  ar- 
quebusiers,  he  merely  says  of  himself  that  he  and  Marx  Sittich 
defeated  the  French  landsknechts  and  took  a  part  of  their  artillery. 
Another  passage  in  his  letter  shows  the  sanguinary  character  of 
the  fight,  and  the  devoted  gallantry  by  which  the  Swiss  officers 
atoned  for  the  inexplicable  misconduct  of  the  men.  **  Item,''  he 
says  (with  a  dry  simplicity  like  the  English  captain's  **  taken  and 
sunk  as  per  margin")  "  les  capitaines  de  Suisses  ont  6t6  vingt- 
huit,  dont  les  deux  ont  6t6  prisonniers,  et  les  vingt-six  tu6s  avec 
ieurs  porteurs  cCemeignesJ^  But  such  prisoners  as  were  taken 
among  the  Swiss,  whose  flight  was  cut  off  by  the  Duke  of  Alen* 
gon's  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Tessino,  were  treated  by 
the  Germans  with  a  forbearance,  which  was  ill  repaid  a  few  years 
afterwards,  when  victory  once  more  changed  sides  at  CerisoUes. 
The  successful  infantry  drew  up  in  their  square  order  on  the  field 
which  they  had  won ;  they  took  no  part  in  the  last  act  of  the 
battle,  the  ineffectual  resistance  and  final  slaughter  of  the. French 
nobles  around  the  person  of  their  monarch.  It  was  to  a  Spanish 
man-at-arms  that  he  surrendered  himself;.  Spanish  soldiers  stripped 
him  of  his  ornaments,  Spanish  officers  received  the  royal  captive, 
and  he  was  marched  into  the  city  amidst  the  rhodomontades  of 
Spanish  arquebusiers.  The  Germans,  whether  from  forbearance 
or  from  their  usual  inactivity,  contented  themselves  with  their  -vic- 
tory, made  few  prisoners,  and  obtained  little  booty;  their  soudiem 
allies  almost  monopolized  the  spoils  of  the  camp  and  the  ransom 
of  the  most  distinguished  captives,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  com**' 
mon  success.  We  shall  not  follow  our  author  in  his  minute  nar- 
rative of  the  capture  of  Francis;  it  is  written  vrith  much  anima-^ 
tion  and  apparently  with  much  accuracy;  he  is  wrone,  however, 
in  saying  that  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the  king  s  letters  of 
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ike  hmotks  fknue  '<  Tout  est  perdu  fan  I'lioiineur."  The  epU 
^rumniatiG  tuni  of  the  sentence  does  hoQour  to  Pere  Daniel,  who 
seemi  to  have  composed  it;  but  the  original  aentioienl  is  quoted 
by  Sismondi.  **  De  toutes  chosea  ne  m'est  demeur^  que  I'hon* 
nenr  et  la  vie  qui  est  sauve.'^ 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  renewed  league  of  Franca  with  Pope 
Clement  VII.  again  threatened  the  power  of  Charles  V.  in  Lomi- 
fcaidy.    Most  of  the  lesser  states  of  Italy  were  hostile  to  the 
Spanish  occupation.    Bourbon,  who  commanded  at  Milan,  find- 
ing the  storm  gradually  collecting  around  him,  pressed  Frundsberg 
to  raise  a  fresh  levy  of  landsknechts  and  march  to  his  assistance; 
Charies  V.  urged  the  same  request  to  his  brother  the  Archduke 
f  erdinand.     But  the  emptiness  of  the  imperial  treasury,  the  im* 
miaent  danger  of  Qermany  from  the  Turks  after  the  battle  of 
Mohacs(  1526),  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  empire  itself,  were 
gveat  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  fresh  adventure  across  the  Alps. 
They  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  had  not 
a  new  and  more  powerful  motive  arisen  to  influence  the  counsels 
of  men*    The  rapid  spread  of  Lutheranism  in  Germapy  had  be^- 
gvn  tO'  cKcite  uneasiness  among  temporal  as  well  as  spiritii^l  por 
tentates;    hence  the  alliance  between  France  and  Rome  was 
looked  upon  by  the  warlike  leaders  of  the  Protestants  (if  we  may 
call  them  by  that  name  before  they  had  yet  assumed  it,  or  become 
animated  by  any  spirit  of  union,)  with  undefined  apprehensions  of 
danger  to  their  new  belief;   while  among  the  commonalty  the 
neal  of  the  daily  increasing  proselytes  was  mainly  directed  aigainst 
Rome  itself,  the  seat  of  Antiohristy  the  mark  of  political  hostility 
to  every  true  German,  and  of  religious  hatred  to  every  Lutheran* 
Frundsberg's  personal  feelings  were  strongly  tinctured  with  tltt 
prevailing  enthusiasm.     What  he  would  have  done  had  be  lived  a 
few  years  later,  n4en  his  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
would  necessarily  bnve  interfered  with  his  religious  predilections. 
k  is  not  easy  to  conjecture;  but  as  yet  the  two  principles  had  not 
beeq  set  in  opposition ;  and  instead  of  appearing  as  a  mercenary 
eoloqei  of  adventurers,  be  exhibited  on  this  occasion  some  im- 
pulses not  unworthy  of  a  patriotic  and  religious  champion.    The 
ferae  he  now  collected  in  Swabia  was  chiefly  levied  at  his  own 
cost  and  that  of  his  officers;  he  oiortgaged  his  paternal  inheritance 
at  Mindelfaeim,  pledged  the  remaining  booty  of  his  former  cam* 
paigns,  even  to  his  wife's  jewels  and  ornaments^  and  got  together 
in  Uiree  weeks  twelve  thousand  soldiers  of  fortune,  to  whom  he 
was  enabled  to  pay  their  first  month's  wages,  without  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  his  master's  empty  exchequer.     The  story  of  the 
gold  chain,  which  Frundsberg  carried  about  his  neck,  and  which 
he  professed  his  intention  to  employ  in  hanging  the  Pope  with 
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his  own  bands,  has  been  hitherto  repealed  by  all  bistoriaiis;  aiyi, 
as  it  is  the  only  trait  by  which  his  hero  is  known  to  ordinary 
readers^  we  are  sorry  that  our  author  thinks  it  necessary  to 
iflopeach  the  validity  of  so  geoeral  a  tradition.  Nor  can  we  see 
why  he  should  be  angry  with  Paul  Jovius  for  inventing  such  a 
report,  since  his  own  account  of  Frundsberg's  conversation  with 
the  Cardinal  von  Kloss,  who  endeavoured  to  stop  his  march  in 
the  oounty  of  Trent,  is  not  much  more  complimentary  to  the 
good  maimers  of  the  zealous  veteran.  He  broke  up  from  Trent^ 
"  in  God's  name/'  on  the  12th  of  November,  \52,6.  The  Duke 
of  Urbino,  who  commanded  the  league  of  the  pope's  allies,  had 
oceupied  all  the  passes  leading  to  Milan  by  the  lake  of  Garda, 
and  eocaqiped  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  on  the  river 
Adda,  But  Frundsberg  avoided  the  forces  which  were  stationed 
to  intercept  him  by  a  hazardous  march  over  the  steep  crest  of  the 
Piamonte,  which  lies  west  of  the  lake  of  Garda :  a  feat  which 
was  not  accomplished  without  considerable  personal  difficulty  by 
the  veteran  colonel,  ^o  had  grown  corpulent  and  unwieldy;  he 
is  represented  by  Reissner  in  a  somewhat  ludicrous  light,  whilst 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent;  one  sturdy  landsknecht 
drew  him  up  by  the  collar,  others  protected  him  with  their  ex- 
tended pikes  from  slipping  sideways,  another  finally  pushed  him 
up  from  behind  with  the  but-end  of  his  weapon;  a  less  dignified 
attitude,  certainly,  than  that  of  Bonaparte  ascending  tne  St* 
Bernard  on  David's  theatrical  war-horse.  When  the  Germans 
arrived  at  Brescia,  they  found  all  the  roads  to  Milan  beset  by 
Urbioo's  cavalry;  Frundsberg,  therefore,  led  them  southward 
by  forced  marches  to  the  Po,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  into 
the  belief  that  he  intended  to  march  straight  into  the  papal  terri** 
tory.  At  Borgoforte  the  passage  of  the  great  river  was  disputed 
by  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  with  the  Italian  black  bands  and  Venetian 
artillery;  and  the  adventurous  inroad  of  the  Germans  would 
have  been  arrested  in  the  ^narrow  angle  between  the  Po  and  the 
Mincio,  had  not  the  politic  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  played  alter- 
nately the  game  of  both  parties,  despatched  to  them  by  the  river 
supplies  of  provisions  and  money,  together  with  two  falconets  on 
wheel-carriages.  These  pieces,  as  fate  ordained,  became  of  greater 
value  than  die  whole  artillery  of  Venice,  for  a  shot,  fired  by  the 
hands  of  Frundsberg  himself,  mortally  wounded  the  young  Italian 
leader,  whose  loss  was  followed  by  the  total  dispersion  of  his  force. 
The  landsknechts  passed  the  Po,  and  continued  their  march  up 
the  stream  along  its  right  bank,  crossing  one  by  one  the  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  Apennines,  swollen  by  die  rains  of  an 
unusually  stormy  winter.  They  reached  Piacenza  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  encamped  before  its  walls,  having  been  long  ^ven 
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apfor  lost  by  the  partizans  of  the  Imperial  cause.  Here  Bourbon 
was  at  last  able  to  detach  some  cavalry  to  their  assistance,  being 
himself  detained  at  Milan  in.  compulsory  idleness  ihrough  want 
of  money.  Round  the  German  camp  the  country  was  wasted  by 
friends  and  enemies;  eyery  day  passed  in  ceaseless  alarms  and 
skirmishes  between  the  newly  arrived  light  horse  and  that  of  Ur-^ 
bino.  Frundsberg,  helpless  and  constrained  to  inaction,  was  tor- 
mented by  gloomy  anticipations;  he  listened  night  and  day  to  the 
cry  of  a  screech-owl,  which .  haunted  his  quarters,  and  dreaded  it 
as  the  omen  of  approaching  evil. 

At  length,  late  in  January,  1527,  Bourbon  was  enabled  to. move 
to  his  relief.     He  had,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  cavato  insino 
al  sangue  di  Milano,''  in  order  to  appease  his  soldiers ;  but  even 
thus  he  had  hardly  cancelled  their  arrears  of  pay:  when  he  joined 
Frundsberg,  their  united  armies  presented  the  aspect  of  a  force 
of  32,000  men,  without  supplies,  without  money,  and  surrounded 
by  enemies,  from  the  sovereign  princes  and  magistrates  of  the 
Italian  states  to  the  lowest  peasant  who  dwelt  within  their  juris- 
diction.    Over  such  a  multitude,  Bourbon,  a  traitor,  and  a  fo- 
reigner to  all  of  them,  scarcely  respected  for  the  imperial  commis- 
sion which  he  carried,  retained  no  authority.   Frundsberg  himself 
vvas  obliged  to  submit  to  every  demand  of  his  men,  rendered  fero- 
cious by  the  disappointment  of  all  the  hopes  they  had  been  taught 
to  embrace:  and  dreadful  is  the  history  of  an  army  in. which  the 
soldier  leads  the  officer.     Their  march  southward  was  signalized 
by  rapine  and  devastation  amid  continual  mutinies:  on  one. oc- 
casion, while  the  Germans  contented  themselves  with  refusing 
to  obey  orders,  and  remained  in  their  ranks  vociferating  lanz! 
lanz!  geld!  geld!  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  more  fiery  and  re- 
vengeful, pursued  Bourbon  with  their  lances  and  forced  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  stall  of  Frundsberg's  stable.    At  length,  on 
the  l6th  March,  the  latter  called  together  his  followers  in  the 
camp  at  S.  Giovanni,  presented  himself  before  them,  attended  by 
his  son  Melchior,  and  Philibert,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  made 
them  a  long  address,  in  which  the  most  prodigal  promises  were 
held  out  to  them. .  "  Thus  spake  Frundsberg/'  says  Reissner, 
"  wildly  and  earnestly,  enough  to  move  a  stone, — but  the  lands- 
knechts  were  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  the  expostulations  of 
their  Father."    They  renewed  their  cries  of  geld!  geldl^thej 
lowered  their  pikes  against  the  officers  who  approached  them,  and 
Frundsberg,  overcome  by  his  disappointment  and  the  violence  of 
his  passions,  was  struck  with  apoplexy  in  front  of  his  regiment. 
This  fearful  accident  appeased  for  a  while  the  tumult;  he  was 
carried  to  his  quarters,  and  recovered  sufficiently  to  sit  down  at 
table  with  his  despairing  officers,  but  he  was  unable  to  speak,  bis 
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voice  being  entirely  gone.  Paralysis  and  fever  followed ;  he  was 
removed  from  the  camp  to  Ferrara,  where  he  w^as  received  with 
friendly  care  by  the  Duke  Alfonso.  The  triumph  of  the  Ca- 
tfiolics  at  the  judgment  which  had  befallen  him,  and  their  confi- 
dent anticipation  that  the  levies  which  the  credit  of  his  name  had 
raised  would  disband  when  deprived  of  hiro»  were  soon  turned 
into  mourning ;  the  landsknechts  remained  true  to  their  standard, 
and  the  loss  of  the  only  leader  who  could  have  moderated  their 
savage  impetuosity,  served  but  to  aggravate  the  chastisement  of 
Rome. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  career  of  a  warrior 
who  bad-  grown- grey  in  almost  incessant  military  labours,  and 
acquired  so  extensive  and  permanent  an  influence  among  his  coun- 
trymen.    Frundsberg  lingered  many  months   in  Ferrara,  under 
itioltiplied  bodily  and    mental  sufferings ;    the   Duke  Alfonso, 
allhough  he  still  continued  his  attentions  to  the  sick  leader,  had 
joined  the  party  of  France ;   his  personal  affairs  became  em- 
barrassed, and  he  was  besieged   by  the  clamours  of  the  disap- 
pointed creditors  to  whom  he  had  mortgaged  his  whole  substance 
in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  the  expedition.      His  gallant  son 
Melchior  perished   in  Rome,  with   thousands  of  his  plunder- 
gorged   countrymen.      Amidst  these  complicated   distresses,   a 
letter  arrived  from   the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  requesting  his  aid 
in  contriving  how  to  resist  the  new  French  invasion  under  Lau- 
trec.     But  the  spirit  was  broken ;  the  old  war-horse  no  longer 
answered  to  the  call  of  the  trumpet.     His  reply,  which  is  quoted 
at  length  in  this  work,  is  only  a  painful  recapitulation  of  private 
and  public  causes  of  grief,  which  disabled  him  from  present  ser- 
vice, altliough  he  still  hoped  to  recover  from  the  sickness  under 
which  be  laboured.     In  fact,  he  once  more  joined   the .  army  in 
Lombardy  during  the  ensuing  spring,  and  was  present,  although 
without  taking  an  active  part,  at  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Lodi. 
He  had  just  strength  enough  remaining   to  return  once   more 
over  the  Grison  Alps    to  his  castle  of  Mindelheim,  in  order 
to  die  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  eight  days  after  his  arrival, 
on   the  fi8th   of  August,    15£8.      He  received,  say  his   later 
biographers,  the  sacrament  after  the  old  fashion,  and  founded 
a  mass  in  bis  church  at  Sterzingen.     But  we  need  only,  refer 
to   the    former   observations  which    have    been  made  on   this 
subject,  in  order  to  remind  our  readers  that  these  facts,  if  truly 
reported,  by  no  means  prove  that  he  had  abandoned  his  Lutheran 
sentiments.  • 

Professor  Barthold  has  not  thought  fit  to  desert  the  army  of 
Bourbon  along  with. the  unfortunate  hero  of  his  biography;  he 
has  devoted  tl^  last  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  his 
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|M>ok  ^  a  minute  relatiqi)  of  the  f«wQou8  8ai:k  of  ]loiiie«  in  mtick 
Frundsberg's  Uodskpechto  played  a  principal  part*  Although  thia 
narrative  is  animated  and  aoiusiogy  it  contaiiu  little  which  is  npl 
to  he  foiind  in  well-kopwp  compilations*  without  resorting  to 
origind  authorities  i  wad,  like  other  parts  of  the  book  before  us, 
\t  is  extremely  prolix  apd  discursive,  and  somewhat  cqofusedt 
piling  to  the  author's  endeavour  to  condense  into  one  tale  all  thn 
varying  recital*  of  the  several  historians  of  the  time,  a  practice 
ii^hiicb*  if  not  very  ably  conducted,  occasipns  perpetual  and 
wearisome  interruptions,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  coir 
latiQpf  One  more  fault  we  have  to  fiodi  before  dismissing  this 
volume  with  a  sincere  recpmmendatioo  to  all  lovers  of  the  spirit^ 
stirring  histpry  of  Europe's  most  brilliant  age:  we  cannot  but 
observci  that  pur  author  is  unfortunately  addicted  to  the  flonrery» 
perjphrestic,  Byzantiqe  style  of  narrative,  and  to  those  constant 
pgbrts  at  picturesque  writing,  which  modern  historians  seem  to 
mfike,  in  order  tp  confront  with  equal  arms  their  rivals,  the  histo- 
rical novelists*  But  however  popular  the  works  of  these  latter 
gentlemen  may  be  (although  to  our  taste,  with  the  single  except 
tiqp  of  those  of  the  great  founder  of  the  school,  they  present  the 
most  uniform  example  of  the  *'  ^enre  ennuyeux"  which  are  tp  be 
met  with  in  modern  writing)  it  is  very  pertain  that  a  serious  hi8<- 
tory,  written  d  la  Walter  SfoU,  is  an  infliction  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  that  false  taste  which  the  ex* 
traordioary  success  of  recent  works  of  iiction  has  introduced  in 
the  literary  world. 


4bt.  III. — 1.  Voyage  en  Turcomanie  et  a  Khiva  fait  ^n  1819 
an4  1820,  par  M.  N*  Mouraviev.  Revue  par  mM.  Eyries 
etKlaproth.     Paris.     1825.     8vq. 

2*  Voyage  cCOrenbours  a  Boukharayfait  en  1820,  redig6  p^r  "b/l. 
le  Bs^ron  Georses  oe  Meyendorfi^  et  revue  p^r  M.  le  Che- 
valier Amed^e  Ji^ubert.    Paris.     1826.    8vo. 

The  political  and  social  condition  of  Central  Asia,  after  having 
been  almost  wholly  neglected  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Rubruquis,  has  recently  attracted  some  share  of  the  attention  which 
its  importance  seems  to  demand.  When  Russia  became  mistress 
of  the  countries  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  CaspiaOi  and  vir- 
tually of  the  seas  themselves,  it  was  reasonably  suspected  that  si|ch 
an  ambitious  power  might  direct  its  views  further  to  the  east  and 
south,  and  attempt  in  our  days  to  realize  the  project  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian Alexander!  by  founding  universal  dominion  on  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Asia*    There  has 
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liflen  alia  for  some  yean  a  gnowiag  teIi^f  tbfl  ayflici^iit  advan-r 
tfge  has  not  baen  taken  of  our  positipn  in  India  to  extend  Britiaii 
commevee.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Asia  ahows  migbfy  river^* 
not  very  dia|ant  from  the  presidenciiBs^  through  which  opr  manu- 
iactufes  might  be  conveyed  into  tlje  very  heart  of  Asia,  aqd  II 
was  Ilrowii  that  these  facilities,  from  some  cause  or  otben  bad 
been  either  altogether  overlooked,  or  at  least  used  to  a  very 
limited  extent*  The  publication  of  Heerep's  ft^earchpSf  pf  wbip^ 
aq  English  translation  has  only  recently  been  pompletedi  ga^lP  9 
new  atimulus  to  enquify ;  that  indefatigable  scholar  had  traped  Qii| 
with  unrivalled  industry  aqd  ability  the  great  ppmnaercial  routes 
of  antiquity;  the  sources  of  A^  wealth  possessed  by  B^kylou,  by 
Tyre,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia;  be  bad  shown  that  some 
trade  atill  travelled  in  the  same  directions,  apd  be  thus  sfiggested 
the  possibility  of  again  opening  the  ancient  marts^  and  restoring 
them  to  their  former  eiBciency, 

For tifnately,  the  three  subjects  qf  enquiry,  ^p  feasibility  qf  the 
imputed  desiguf  of  Russia,  thp  possibility  of  ^stablishipg  an  P^" 
tensive  comoierce  between  the  Indo-^ritisb  cities  aud  Pentral 
Asia,  and  the  probability  of  a  considerable  portion  qf  Asiatip 
trade  being  again  directed  into  its  ancient  channels,  must  all  be 
determined  by  the  same  analysis,  an  examination  of  the  countries 
between  Russia  and  Jndia.  Still  more  fortunately,  ample  means 
have  been  provided  fpr  such  an  examination,  not  only  by  the  Rus- 
sian travellers,  with  whose  works  we  have  headed  this  article,  but 
also  in  the  Correspondence  of  Jacquemopt,  the  French  paturalisti 
reviewed  in  our  J^f  umber  before  last,  apd  in  the  still  more  recent 
works  of  two  qf  qur  own  travellers,  lieutenant  pqnqlly,*  and 
Laeutenant  Burnes.f  of  whom  th^ir  country  )ias  just  rpasop  to  bp 
proud.  In  qpp  or  Other  of  ^hesp  work^  infprmation  may  be  found 
respecting  almost  esexy  point  cqnnpcted  with  our  epquirieS|  and  it 
is  our  piupqsp  to  select  froin  each  qf  thpm  such  portions  of  that 
informatiojn  as  appear  to  us  of  importance  ip  guiding  our  deci- 
sippSf 

In  an  article  w)iicb  appefu-ed  in  the  Ejghth  Ni^mber  of  this 
Ileview  (pp.  574 — 601,)  it  was  shown  that  tb^  advantages  i^bipb 
RflSjsia  was  supposed  to  have  derived  froni  the  apquisition  of 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  had  been  greatly  overrated;  that  the 
wild  tribes  over  whom  she  had  established  nqminai  sway  would 
be  dangerous  enemies  rather  than  obedient  subjects ,  and  that 
4)e  fusion  qf  these  prqvipces  into  the  Russian  empire  was  a  very 

*  Travels  to  the  Indus,  through  Persia  and  Affj^hannistaun.    8  vols.  8vo.  Bentley. 

t  Travels  into  Bokhara  /  being  the  Accoant  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  Cabodli 

Tvlary  and  Pcnia ;  also,  i^ariative  of  a  Voyage  an  tiie  Inaua,  iron  Aq  Sea  to  Lar 
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improbable  contingencyy  while  the  attempt  would  cost'  much 
blood  and  treasure  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  retersburgh.  A  very 
few  months  sufficed  to  show  the  soundness  of  these  views.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  (ISSO),  a  false  prophet  named 
Kazi  Moll&h  appeared  among  the  Mussulman  mountmneers;  he 
soon  collected  a  vast  number  of  followers,  and  for  nearly  two  years 
maintained  a  desperate  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Russians,  and 
the  tribes  that  retained  their  allegiance.  Not  one  syllable  was 
said  about  this  war  in  Europe  until  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed, (nearly  three  years  after,^  when  it  pleased  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburgh  to  issue  an  official  report,  in  which  there  was  a 
great  parade  of  victories  obtained|  but  at  the  same  time  circum- 
stances incidentally  mentioned,  which  proved  that  the  issue  of 
the  contest  was  more  than  once  doubtful.  The  fierce  resistance 
which  the  Russians  had  to  encounter  may  be  estimated  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Report. 

**  A  party  of  about  fifty  men  comroaod^d  by  the  Mollah  Abderrah- 
roan,  one  of  the  most  determined  partizans  of  Kazi  Mollab,  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  troop,  and  blockaded  in  a  large  house.  They  had 
no  cfaance  of  escape,  but  when  summoned  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
they  shouted  out  some  verses  of  the  Koran,  as  is  their  custom  when  they 
devote  themselves  to  death,  then  piercing  loop-boles  in  the  walls,  they 
maintained  a  well-supported  and  well-directed  fire  against  the  assailants. 
Some  grenades  thrown  into  the  chimney  exploded  in  the  midst  of  the 
house,  but  this  shook  not  their  resolution.  As  it  was  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  their  bravado,  orders  were  given  to  set  fire  to  the  house* 
Eleven  of  them,  half  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  came  out  and  surrendered 
themselves)  a  few  others,  with  sword  and  dagger  in  hand,  threw  them- 
selves on  the  bayonets  of  our  soldiers;  but  the  greater  part  perished 
with  the  Mollah  Abderrahman,  singing  to  the  last  their  song  of  death.'* 

Whether  these  brave  men  were  obstinate  rebels  or  resolute 
patriots  must  be  determined  by  a  future  age;  but  it  is  very  clear 
that  they  and  their  countrymen  could  never  be  submissive  vassala 
to  Russia.  But  desperate  valour  was  not  the  only  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  the  imperial  forces ;  nature  itself  placed  formi- 
dable obstacles  before  them,  and  if  the  road  to  Hikmry;  Kazi 
Mollah's  head  quarters,  be  a  specimen  of  Caucasian  communica^ 
tibns^  the  military  occupation  of  a  single  province  is  physically 
impossible. 

**  The  road  to  Hdmry,  from  the  territory  of  the  Tehentchentzes  pre- 
sents incredible  difficulties.  It  ascends  from  Kazanai  to  the  snowy 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  then  descends  in  a  winding  direction 
about  four  wersts  (three  miles)  over  the  scarped  side  of  a  mountain,  along 
precipices  and  across  rocks;  it  is  only  the  oreadth  of  an  ordinary  foot- 
path. It  afterwards  passes  about  the  same  distance  over  the  narrow 
prelections  of  rocks,  where  there  is  no  means  of  passing  from  one  to  the 
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other  bat  by  laddersi  with  which  it  is  necesaaiy  to  come  provided.  When 
it  afterwards  joins  another  road  coming  from  £rpeli>  it  becomes  still 
nannower,  between  two  lofty  walb  of  perpendicular  rock;  and  finally,  in 
femt  of  the  village  of  HQmry,  it  is  crossed  by  three  walls,  the  first  of 
which  is  flanked  by  towers.  The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  is  cut  into 
terraces,  so  judiciously  arranged  as  to  afford  the  means  of  making  the 
most  effective  resistance." 

No  woader  that  in  such  a  position  the  garrison  of  Hdmry 
should  have  exclaimed,  **  The  Russians  can  come  to  us  only  as 
the  rain  comes."  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  immediate 
subject  to  relate  how  these  diflBlculties  were  overcome;  but  we 
must  make  room  for  the  final  scene. 

*'  After  the  soldiers  had  carried  the  first  wall,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  garrisons  of  the  towers  to  escape.  Still  they  refused  to  surrender, 
but  on  the  contrary  became  more  obstinate  in  their  resistance,  General 
Veliaminov  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  ramparts  in  front  of  the 
towers,  but  as  the  bandits  still  maintained  their  fire,  a  body  of  volunteers 
from  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  stormed  the  forts,  and  put  the 
mountaineers  who  defended  them  to  the  sword.  Amongst  those  who  fell 
were  Kasd  MoUah  and  his  most  distinguished  partizans ;  their  bodies, 
pierced  with  bayonets,  were  recognized  next  morning  by  their  country- 
men. Night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  our  advanced  guard  halted 
between  the  third  wall  and  the  village.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
October  (1832)  the  Russian  troops  entered  into  Hiimry.** 

Matters  have  improved  a  little  since  the  suppression  of  this  in- 
surrection; but  Lieutenant  Conolly  assures  us  that  the  Russians 
have  still  but  an  insecure  authority  over  these  mountaineers. 

"  The  Russians  do  not  yet  command  free  passage  through  the  Cauca- 
sus; for  they  are  obliged  to  be  very  vigilant  against  surprise  by  the  Cir- 
cassian sons  of  the  mist,  who  still  cherish  the  bitterest  hatred  against 
them.  In  some  instances  the  Russian  posts  on  the  right  of  the  defile 
were  opposed  to  little  stone  eyries  perched  upon  the  opposite  heights; 
and  when  any  number  of  the  Caucasians  were  observed  descending  the 
great  paths  on  the  mountain  side,  the  Russian  guards  would  turn  out 
and  be  on  the  alert.  Not  very  long  before  our  arrival  we  learned  that  a 
party  of  Circassians  had,  in  the  sheer  spirit  of  hatred,  lain  in.  ambush 
for  a  return  guard  of  some  sixteen  Cossacks,  and  killed  every  man. 

*'  Such  facts  seem  to  argue  great  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;  but  great  have  been  the  difficulties  they  have  contended  with,  in 
keeping  the  upper  hand  over  enemies,  whose  haunts  are  almost  inacces- 
sible to  any  but  themselves.  Several  colonies  of  these  ferocious  moun- 
taineers have  been  captured  and  transplanted  to  villages  of  their  own  in 
the  plains,  ^here  they  are  guarded,  and  live  as  sulkily  as  wild  beasts; 
and  a  general  cmsade,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  has  been 
taUMd  Si  for  some  years  past,  to  sweep  such  untameable  enemies  from 
Oe  mountains,  and  settle  them  on  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  Russia." 
— -Conotflf,  vol.  i.  p..  9. 
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The  proposed  remedy  would  be  found  Worse  thiln  the  diJBeste  ; 
but  Lieatetiatit  Conolly  thinks  that  by  the  possessioti  of  Anepti 
ebd  Poti,  the  ports  i^'hence  these  moantaineers  procured  arms 
and  ammutiitiony  Russia  will  have  less  difficulty  in  restrdning 
future  excesses.  We  cannot  quite  agree  with  hiiki,  for  Ireland  Is  a 
sad  example  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  preventing  a  turbulent 
population  from  procuring  arms  and  ammunition.    A  gentleman 

from  Astrakhan,  with  whom  we  hud  some  conversation  ou  this 
•ubjeety  mentioned  to  us  a  circumstance  very  likely  to  aggHkvati^ 
these  evils.  The  government  of  these  southern  provinces  is  coti*- 
ferred  as  a  punishment;  from  what  we  have  said  no  one  will 
doubt  that  it  is  felt  as  such,  but  we  Mean  that  the  appohitment  ik 
avowedly  made  by  the  court  in  many  instances  as  a  milder  sen- 
tenoe  of  exile  than  transmission  to  Siberia*  Hence  necessarily 
the  governor  hates  the  governed^  oppression  produces  resistance, 
resistance  affords  nn  excuse  for  further  oppressioUi  end  the  evils 
go  on  in  a  complete  circle,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  break  tiifoUgh, 
when  all  its  tendencies  are  to  self-per^etUation. 

Through  its  Caucasian  provinces,  it  therefore  seems  very  im- 
probable that  Russia  can  ever  eicpect  to  direct  a  profitable  trade. 
The  facilities  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the  Cyrus  and  PhasiS 
have  been  showni  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  referredi  to  be 
quite  visionary. 

The  next  question  is,  could  Russia  establish  a  lucrative  caravan 
trade  from  Astrakhan  to  Khiva,  or  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara? 
Or  finally,  could  that  power  establish  a  settlement  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Caspian,  through  which  communication  might  be 
opened  with  the  great  marts  of  Central  Asia  ?  The  discussion  of 
the  first  question  leads  us  to  consider  the  character  of  those  nationa 
through  which  the  caravans  must  pass^  the  second  involves  matters 
purely  geographical.  Before  discussmg  either  of  them,  we  must 
briefly  notice  some  ethnographical  matters  respecting  the  appella- 
tions of  Turks  and  Tartars,  which  are  too  frenuentiy  confounded; 
and  we  shall  chiefly  follow  the  guidance  of  Klaproth,  who  is  un*- 
doubtedly  the  best  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  Tartars,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Mongols,  Kalmucks 
and  Mantchews,  originally  inhabited  the  country  to  the  north-east 
of  China.  Without  entering  into  their  history,  it  is  sufficient  to  , 
sa^  that  the  Black  Tartars  or  Mongols  were  subject  to  a  Turkish 
tribe,  sometimes  called  the  tribe  of  White  Tartars;  they  were 
liberated  from  their  bondage  by  Yesukai,  who  slew  their  chief, 
Temujin,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  son,  bom  shortly  after  the  vic- 
tory, l^his  soUi  on  succeeding  to  the  chieftaiocyi  or  as  some  think, 
after  be  had  been  chosen  bead  of  the  Confederate  Tartar  tribes, 
took  the  name  of  Jenghiz-khan.    It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
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dieTtet  c#nqM8U  made  bybim  and  his  sticoetMm;  we  rirott, 
bcnrever,  obsenre,  that  in  the  reifn  of  bis  80ii|  the  most  hnporiaiit 
Turkish  tribes  were  sabdoed,  and  that  in  the  western  kingdoms 
and  khanatSy  formed  out  of  his  empire,  the  princes  were  Tartars 
and  the  subjects  and  soldiers  Turks.  Yet  the  name  of  Tartar 
was  applied  to  these  tribes  long  after  everj  trace  of  the  Mongolian 
domination  had  disappeared^^fanguage,  eottateaaneeand  reliaioii* 
The  ethnographic  error  is  of  some  importance,  because  the  Turks 
belong  to  the  Caucasian,  and  the  Tartars  to  the  Mongolian  race. 
It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Mogul,  given  to 
the  emperors  of  Delhi,  is  clearly  erroneous;  Baber  and  bis  com** 
^anions  were  Turkif  and  TiaiAr^kag's  pretended  descent  from 
JenghiZ'khan  is  a  mere  fable,  resulting  froaa  the  similarity  of  their 
conquests.  We  shall  have  more  than  one  occasion  lo  remark  on 
Ae  confusion  of  the  names  Tark  and  Tartar  by  some  of  the 
authors  before  us. 

The  land  route  from  Astrakhan  to  Khiva  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
impracticable ;  the  intervening  country  consists  chiefly  of  barren 
steppes,  and  wherever  a  patch  of  vegetation  is  to  be  found  it  is 
OGCupifMl  by  "  the  sons  of  the  desert,"  eaiger  to  make  travellers 
their  prey.  A  shorter  and  safer  mode  of  commnaication  is  afforded 
by  the  Caspian  sea,  and  this  was  the  route  taken  by  MoaravieV  in 
1819.  He  landed  in  the  bay  of  Balkani  and  having  with  some 
difficulty  procured  camels  and  horses,  commenced  his  journey 
dver  a  barren  steppe. 

*'  The  aspect  of  the  steppe  was  catcdlated  to  exdte  any  thing  rather 
than  pleasurable  emotiot) ;  it  was  the  image  of  death,  or  rather  of  deso* 
ladon  after  some  great  r^vdhNion  of  naturei  the  eye  eeold  discover 
aelther  beasi  nor  bM,  nor  verdure  ^  no  single  pkint  refreshed  the  view, 
save  that  at  distant  intervals  might  be  seen  spots  where  a  liew  stanled 
shmbs  seemed  with  difficulty  to  maintain  existence." — MoHraecuv. 

On  his  road  through  this  desert  he  passed  through  the  bed  of 
some  river  that  had  been  dried  up,  and  discovered  traces  either  of 
a  very  large  lake  that  had  disappeared,  or  of  the  Caspian,  whose 
extent  he  believes  to  be  much  diminished  from  what  it  was  in 
ancient  times.  To  these  matters  we  shall  soon  return,  but  must 
now  record  an  ominous  incident  which  filled  him  with  not  utt^ 
founded  forebodings. 

"  Before  sun-rise  we  met  a  numerous  caravan  of  the  (Turkish) 
tribe  of  Igdyr ;  it  was  composed  of  200  men  and  1000  camels.  They 
ttiade  great  noise  on  their  march,  they  snng,  laughed  and  shouted,  glad 
of  having  got  out  of  Khiva,  and  of  having  made  there  an  advantageous 
ptttchase  dl  corn.  They  were  going  to  Mangihiak  .  . .  They  looked  at 
w  very  curionslyt  and  asked  our  Turcomans,  ^  who  are  these  ?*'  '*  They 
an  Rnssian  prisoners/*  replied  they;  **  this  year  one  of  Ihair  ships  ww 
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wrecked  od  onr  coast,  and  we  have  taken  these  three  to  sell  at  Khiva**' 
*^  Carry  off!  Carry  o|f  the  cursed  infidels/'  they  exclaimed  in  chorus^ 
with  a  ferocious  laugh,  *'  we  have  just  sold  three  of  then^  ourselves  at  an 
exceeding  good  price!'' — Mouraciev. 

The  aspect  of  the  desert  became  less  savage  as  the  party  ap* 
proached  Khiva,  and  they  at  length  reached  a  rich  and  fertile 
country,  watered  by  canals  from  the  Oxus  and  some  minor  streams, 

''  I  had  never  seen^  even  in  Germany,  fields  so  carefully  cultivated  as 
those  round  Khiva.  All  the  houses  were  surrounded  with  canals,  over 
which  light  bridges  were  thrown.  I  strolled  through  beautiful  meadows 
planted  with  rich  fruit  trees.  Numbers  of  birds  enlivened  with  their 
song  these  splendid  orchanls.  The  kibitki  (moveable  huts)  and  hoosea 
of  clay,  scattered  over  this  charming  country,  afforded  one  of  the  most 
delightful  prospects  imaginable.  I  asked  my  conductors  (who  belonged 
to  the  tribes  of  the  desert)  why  they  did  not  pay  equal  attention  tq 
agriculture,  or  why  they  did  not  prefer  the  fertile  plains  of  Khiva  to  their 
savage  desert.  *  O  ambassador!*  they  replied,  '  we  are  piasters,  these 
fire  labourers ;  they  fear  a  chief,  we  fear  God  only.' " — MouraoieQ. 

The  nearer  Mouraviev  approached  to  Khiva,  the  more  had  he 
reason  to  fear  that  his  enterprise  would  have  an  unfavourable 
issue.  His  inquiries  about  the  distances  of  places,  the  position 
and  depth  of  the  wells,  and  the  seasons  most  favourable  for  tra- 
velling, were  regarded  as  positive  proofs  of  his  being  a  spy ;  while 
the  accounts  he  constantly  heard  of  the  cruelty  with  which  the 
Russian  slaves  were  treated,  and  the  savage  ferocity  with  which 
their  attempts  to  escape  were  punished,  proved  to  him  that  dread 
of  his  sovereign's  vengeance  would  have  little  influence  in  the 
court  of  Khiva,  The  extent  of  the  Russian  slave-trade  was 
greater  than  he  had  conceived ;  the  Kirghis  hunt  men  along  the 
whole  frontier  of  Orenburg,  and  sell  them  at  a  high  price  to  the 
Khivans.  He  consequently  felt  as  humiliated  as  an  ambassador 
from  Haiti  landing  at  New  Orleans,  A  proof  of  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country  was  afforded  him  by  the  residences  of  the 
chief  proprietors  around  Khiva ;  each  of  these  was  a  regular  little 
foijtress,  capable  of  standing/a  f  mart  siege.  Mouraviev  had  every 
opportunity  of  becoming  aqquainted  with  these  baronial  towers, 
for  he  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  them  as  a  spy  for  forty-eight 
days.  We  pass  over  the  personal  adventures  of  the  ambassador, 
to  glance  at  his  account  of  Khiva.  This  oasis,  he  says,  if  placed 
under  an  enlightened  government,  would  become  the  great  mart 
of  commerce  between  Central  Asia  and  Europe.  It  already 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Orenburg  by  caravans  through 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis,  and  with  Astrakhan  by  caravans  which 
meet  Russian  vessels  at  the  Bay  of  Balkan.  Mouraviev,  there- 
fore, strenuously  recommends  the  Russians  to  take  possession  of 
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the  conntry,  and  assures  them  that  they  will  thus  secure  the  com- 
merce of  Bokhara.  The  distance  of  Bokhara  from  Khiva  is  given 
in  the  characteristic  answer  of  a  Turkman :  "  it  is  seven  days* 
journey  for  an  honest  man,  and  three  for  a  thief/'  Lieutenant 
Conolly's  comment  on  Mouraviev's  proposal  is  quite  decisive  as 
to  its  practicability. 

"  Mouraviev  some  years  ago  talked  sangatnely  about  raarching  to 
capture  Khiva  and  revolutionize  Tartary  with  3000  men ;  but  I  do  not 
read  that  be  made  any  arrangements  for  communicating  with  his  country- 
men even  in  case  of  success.  He  speculates  upon  several  very  uncertain 
aids»  and  in  my  humble  opiniou  his  plan  is  rather  a  romantic  one.  The 
Turkmans  being  greatly  divided  amongst  themselves,  some  of  tbem  might 
be  induced  to  assist  the  Russians,  for  interest  is  a  first  principle  with 
them;  but  they  are  quite  as  treacherous  as  greedy,  and  though  they 
would  perhaps  assist  the  invaders  as  long  as  tbey  had  the  best  of  it^  they 
would  turn  upon  them  in  case  of  a  reverse. 

"  With  respect  to  the  communication  between  the  Caspian  sea  and 
Khiva  (a  journey  of  about  seventeen  days  at  a  very  moderate  computa- 
tion), it  is  interrupted  in  summer  by  the  great  heats,  which  render  the 
passage  across  the  desert  a  serious  undertaking,  and  the  road  may  be  said 
to  be  open  only  for  nine  months  and  a  half  in  the  year,  t.  e.  from  the 
middle  of  August  till  the  commenoement  of  June." — Condbf,  i.  150. 

But  though  Russia  would  certainly  be  a  loser  by  an  attempt  to 
seize  Khiva  for  itself,  it  might,  as  an  ally  of  Persia  or  of  some 
Turkman  chief,  establish  in  that  country  a  more  stable  govern- 
ment that  would  revive  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Karasm.  The 
sands  between  Khiva  and  the  Caspian  contain  manifest  traces  of 
former  cultivation,  and  Lieutenant  Conolly,  whose  practical  good 
sense  is  proved  by  every  page  of  his  book,  declares  that  the  soil 
might  easily  be  rendered  again  productive  by  ordinary  labour. 

Before  parting  with  Mouraviev,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  ancient  connection  of  the  Oxus  with 
the  Caspian  Sea,  which  he  strenuously  asserts,  and  which  Lieute- 
nant Burnes  more  than  doubts.  The  brief  remarks  of  thcr  latter 
on  the  subject  have  shaken  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  this 
asserted  connection,  notwithstanding  the  number  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  authorities  that  may  be  quoted  in  its  support.  Lieu- 
tenant Conolly  also  declares  that  he  passed  over  the  bed  of  what 
was  once  a  very  large  river,  but  he  hesitates  before  pronouncing  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Oxus. 

<'  Coming  to  the  bank  of  a  dry  nullah  (water-course),  we  kept 
along  it  till  we  found  a  place  of  descent  into  the  bed.  This,  after 
a  while,  led  us  into  deep  ravines,  and  from  tliera  we  passed  into  what 
appeared  to  be  the  deserted  bed  of  a  once  very  large  river.  We  jour- 
neyed N.E.  up  its  centre  for  two  hours,  then  a  little  before  sun-set 
halted   to   prepare  a  meal.      The  Synd  (descendant  of  Mohammed) 
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and  I,  pirting  from  the  ceotre^  walked  eadi  Co  a  baok^  and  meatuftid 

jointly  a  thousand  paces.  The  soil  differed  from  that  above^  having 
gravel  and  pebbles,  and  against  the  right  bank  to  which  I  walked,  many 
large  stones  were  collected,  and  the  earth  near  it  was  coned  up,  as  if  by 
the  strong  force  of  water.  The  banks,  which  were  very  high  and  much 
worn,  would  run  for  some  distance  at  a  breadth  about  equal  to  that 
which  we  measured ;  then  they  would  be  broken  into  a  succession  of 

deep  parallel  ravines,  each  the  size  of  a  nullah My  friend,  the 

Syud,  not  only  saw  no  reason  why  this  great  bed,  which  could  be  traced 
so  far  east,  should  not  be  admitted  to  prove  the  ancient  hiatoriaD's  account 
of  the  Oxus,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  water  of  one  of  a 
river's  two  arms  was  turned  off  (as  it  is  traditional  that  one  stream  of  the 
Oxus  was)  by  bnman  agency,  it  might  by  the  same  means  be  conducted 
back  again,  so  as  to  afford  ''  Messieurs  les  Russes"  water  communication 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  capital  of  Karasm.  This  would  indeed  be 
revolutionizing  Asia." — Conolfy,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

The  testimonies  of  oriental  writers  to  the  existence  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  have  been  collected  by 
M.  Jaubert,  in  a  very  able  memoir  on  this  river,  published  in  the 
Nwveau  Journal  Asialioue  for  December,  1 833.  Mouniviev  alao 
declares  that  he  met  witn  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  but  he  places  it 
about  150  miles  north  of  the  channel  discovered,  or  supposed  to 
be  discovered,  by  Lieutenant  ConoUy.  There  are,  however,  phy* 
sical  obstacles  to  such  a  course  of  the  Oxus ;  a  range  of  mountains 
extends  from  the  Bay  of  Balkan  to  Mestridis,  and  the  declivity  of 
that  part  of  Asia  is  clearly  towards  the  north.  Under  these  cir« 
cumstances  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  river,  whose  course  is 
north*west,  should  suddenly  turn  to  the  west-south-west,  when 
there  is  no  mountain  or  any  other  physical  cause  to  change  its 
direction.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Oxus  flows  into  the  Caspian, 
because  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  sea  of 
Aral.  The  canals,  extending  from  Karasm  towards  the  desert, 
are  probably  the  cause  of  Abu'i-ghazi's  belief  that  the  Oxus  itself 
once  flowed  in  that  direction;  Conolly  and  Mouraviev  appear  to 
have  examined  either  salt*Iakes  partially  dried,  or  ravines  formed  by 
melted  snow;  the  slope  of  the  country  is  sufficient  to  decide  the 
controversy,  for  that  completely  refutes  the  possibility  of  the  sup* 
posed  communication.  Even  if  such  a  branch  of  tne  Oxus  had 
existed,  it  could  scarcely  be  now  restored;  and,  consequently,  the 
trade  between  that  river  and  the  Caspian  must  be  conducted  by 
caravans  as  at  present.  The  average  time  of  passing  the  inter- 
vening desert  is  ten  days. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  MeyendorfF*s  journey 
from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara.  The  embassy  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached was  escorted  by  a  little  army,  consisting  of  200  Cossacks^ 
200  infantry,  25  Bashkirs,  and  2  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  yet  it  was 
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with  fear  and  tretubling  that  Meyendorff  thus  escorted  began  his 
journey. 

"  Dangers  presented  themselves  in  vast  numbers ;  it  was  possible  that 
the  Kirghisy  always  reluctant  to  haye  their  territories  explored  by  the 
Russians,  might  attack  us  by  night ;  this  supposition  was  not  groundless, 
for  not  far  from  the  Sir-deria  (the  ancient  Jaxartes)  in  1803,  Lieutenant 
Gaverdowsky  was  attacked  by  the  Kirghis  j  by  a  most  obstinate  defence, 
he  with  difficulty  saved  his  wife,  his  physician  and  himself,  but  three- 
fourths  of  his  escort  remained  in  the  power  of  the  nomades  of  the  desert/* 
Meyendorff,  pp.  S-^-S. 

Even  if  they  abstained  from  a  direct  attack,  they  might  set  fire 
to  the  grass  and  shrubs  on  the  steppes ;  or  they  might  steal  the 
horses  from  the  camp,  or  destroy  the  sentinels  and  pillage  unde- 
tected. Like  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  Kirghis  have  an 
abundance  of  savage  cunning,  which  is  frequently  an  overmatch 
for  the  wisdom  of  civilization.  A  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  the 
Kirghis  averted  this  danger^  but  there  was  still  reason  to  dread 
thfe  Khivians,  who  are  equally  devoted  to  plunder,  and  better 
skilled  in  managing  a  foray.  They  sometimes  maraud  in  bands 
of  four  or  five  thousand ;  they  employ  a  different  sort  of  artifices 
from  the  Kirghis,  and  the  precautions  that  protect  from  one  horde 
are  rarely  the  best  to  be  used  against  another.  One  of  their  most 
common  stratagenis  is  to  terrify  the  camels  of  a  caravan  by  their 
wild  cries«  and  make  their  attack  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  dispersion  of  these  animals.  If  the  thought  ot 
such  dangers  alarmed  Meyendorff,  though  protected  by  a  large 
escort,  what  must  be  their  effect  on  the  mmds  of.  simple  mer- 
chants? But  even  after  these  dangers  were  passed,  there  was 
reason  to  fear  the  operation  of  jealousy  in  Bokhara  itself.  Whilst 
the  travellers  were  assembling  at  Orenburg,  they  learned  that  the 
merchants  who  had  come  thither  from  Bokhara  said  confidentially 
to  their  friends,  "  Probably  none  of  these  Christian  dogs  will 
return  home ;  though  the  khan  of  Khiva  should  suffer  them  to 
pass,  our  khan  will  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  allow  them  to  return. 
Why  do  you  wish  that  Christians  should  become  acquainted  with 
our  country?" 

The  Russian  commerce  with  Bokhara  must  ever  pass  either 
through  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  or  over  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis; 
of  the  former  route  we  have  already  spoken,  and  Meyendorff' 
apprehensions  show  the  dangers  of  the  latter.  But  he  seems  to 
think  it  possible  that  Russia  may  be  able  to  establish  **  a  salutary 
influence"  over  the  children  of  the  desert,  and  have  respect  paid 
to  its  edicts  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Sir-deria 
(Jaxartes).  But  her  success  with  the  Caucasian  tribes  has  not 
been  such  as  to  induce  Russia  to  attempt  the  extension  of  ^*  salu- 
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tary  influences,**  and  the  traveller  himself  states  some  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  prove  that  the  Kirghis  are  not  likely  for 
many  ages  to  be  in  a  position  where  such  influence  would  operate. 

**  These  means  of  existence  (pillage  and  pasturage)  appear  to  them 
more  easy  than  lahoriously  to  till  a  soil  generally  ungrateful ;  they 
fear  indeed  nothing  so  much  as  to  become  permanently  attached  to  any 
fixed  residence,  and  make  their  happiness  consist  in  beholding  them- 
selves free  as  the  birds,  a  comparison  that  they  invariably  employ 
whenever  they  speak  of  their  nomade  life.  We  may  easily  conceive 
then  why  the  Kirghis  never,  except  in  extreme  cases,  become  agricul- 
turists ;  besides,  an  old  tradition,  which  they  love  to  repeat,  declares* 
'  the  Kirghis  will  lose  their  liberty  whenever  they  dwell  in  houses  and 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture/  This  tradition  acquires  fresh 
strength  from  the  condition  of  the  Bashkirs,  (subject  to  the  iron  sway 
of  Russia,)  whose  fate  they  dread." — Mejfendorff',  p.  39. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  assumes  the  form  of  a  prophesy ;  the  Japanese  have  a 
similar  prediction  if  ever  they  open  their  ports  to  European  com- 
merce, and  they  have  a  tolerably  fair  share  of  examples  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  Meyendorflf's 
party;  equipages  abundantly  provided  by  his  government,  not 
merely  the  forbearance  but  the  active  aid  of  the  Kirghis  secured, 
and  a  season  so  unprecedently  fine,  that  the  nomades  ascribed  it 
to  supernatural  causes,  the  travellers  suffered  severe  hardships, 
especially  from  want  of  water,  in  the  sands  of  Kara  K(im.  But 
so  many  accounts  of  similar  sufferings  have  been  published,  that 
there  would  be  no  novelty  in  the  description;  we  shall,  in  pre- 
ference, extract  one  or  two  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  ciiaracter 
of  the  Kirghis. 

**  The  Kirghis  oflen  pass  half  the  ni^bt  seated  on  a  stone  looldnff  at 
the  moon,  and  improvising  mournful  ditties  to  airs  still  more  sad.  They 
have  also  historical  ballads  which  record  the  gallant  exploits  of  their 
heroes ;  but  poems  of  this  kind  are  only  sung  by  professional  singers : 
I  greatly  regret  not  having  heard  them.  I  oflen  said  to  the  Kirghis 
that  I  would  gladly  hear  their  national  songs;  but  they  only  sung 
impromptu  compliments,  scarcely  worthy  of  being  recorded ;  neverthe- 
less some  fragments  have  remained  in  my  memorv.  A  Kirghis  Beg 
(gentleman,)  a  rich  man,  possessing  some  taste  and  talent,  the  chief  of 
a  numerous  family,  once  song  to  me  the  followinff  tjnpromfu, — '  You 
wish  me  to  sipg  you  a  song.  I  will  tell  you  that  an  honest  Beg,  though 
a  poor  man,  is  superior  to  a  despised  Khan.' . .  .  These  words  perfecUy 
explained  his  feefines  for  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Khan  of  the 
Kirghis.  A  young  Kirghis  thundered  out  one  day  the  following  songy 
composed  by  a  young  girl :  '  Do  you  see  this  snow  ? — well,  my  skin 
is  fairer.  Do  you  see  the  blood  of  yon  slaughtered  sheep  distain  the 
snow  ? — well,  my  cheeks  have  a  more  ruddy  hue.  Cross  over  this 
mountain  and  you  will  see  the  charred  trunk  of  a  burnt  tree ;  well. 
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my  hair  is  blacker.  In  the  saltan's  palace  there  are  rooUahs  who 
write  continually ;  well,  my  eyebrows  are  darker  than  their  ink.*  .  .  . 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  notions  of  the  Kirghis,  children  of  the 
desert,  who,  with  the  single  exception  of  religion,  (they  are  Mussul- 
mans,) have  remained  strangers  to  all  foreign  civilization.  Unconquer* 
able,  warlike,  ferocious,  the  Kirghis,  alone,  dashes  with  his  steed  into 
the  midst  of  tlie  desert,  and  traverses  five  or  six  hundred  wersts,* 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  to  see  a  relation  or  perhaps  a  friend  of  a 
difierent  tribe..  On  the  road  he  stops  at  almost  every  aul  (encamp- 
ment) he  meets ;  there  he  tells  his  news,  and  sure  of  a  good  reception, 
whether  known  or  not,  he  partakes  of  the  food  provid^  by  his  hosts. 
This  food  is  senerally  kroot,  (cheese,  not  verv  unlike  a  brickbat  in 
appearance  and  taste,)  hairan,  (sheep's  milk  slightly  curdled,)  meat  and 
kums,  which  are  curds  of  mare's  milk,  a  delicacy  greatly  prised  by  the 
nomades.  He  never  forgets  the  appearance  of  a  country  through 
which  he  has  once  passed,  and  returns  home  after  a  few  days' 
absence,  rich  in  new  stories,  to  rest  himself  with  his  wife  and  children. 
His  wives  are  his  principal  and  sometimes  his  only  servants ;  they  dress 
his  food,  make  his  clothes,  saddle  his  horse,  whilst  he,  with  impertur- 
bable nonchalance,  limits  his  cares  to  guarding  his  flocks  in  tranquillity. 
I  have  seen  the  sultan's  brother,  who  is  highly  respected  by  the  Kirghis, 
attend  to  the  pasturage  of  his  own  sheep,  mounted  on  a  horse,  in  a  vest 
of  red  cloth,  and  travel  thus  for  a  fortnight,  without  feelins  that  he 
derogated  in  the  slightest  degree  from  his  dignity."— Jli^yeiu/or;^ 
pp.  43—46. 

Meyendorff's  embassy  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the 
Khan  of  Bokhara ;  it  seems  that  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  place 
has  infected  the  government,  for  the  love  of  money  is  much  more 
conspicuous  in  the  negociations  for  the  reception  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, than  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonials,  m  which  the  orientals 
SQ  greatly  delight.  We  should  have  called  Meyendorff's  account 
of  Bokhara  the  roost  lively  and  picturesque  piece  of  descriptive 
writing  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet,  had  we  not  seen 
Burnes's  later  description  of  the  same  city.  Our  readers  will,  we 
are  sure,  thank  us  for  extracting  largely  from  a  narrative  equally 
remarkable  for  the  graphic  power,  good  sense,  and  valuable  in- 
formation which  it  displays. 

,  *'  Our  first  cai^e  on  entering  ^Bokh9ra>  ]vas  to  .change  our  garb,  and 
conform  to  the  usagej  prescribed  bgr  the,  laws  of  the  Qounti;y.  Our 
turbans  were  exchanged  for  shabby  sheep-skin  caps,  with  the  fur 
inside ;  and  our  '  kummurbunds'  (girdles)  wefe  throv^n  aside  for  a 
rude  piece  of  rope  or  tape.  The  outer  garment  of  the  country  was 
discontinued,  as  well  as  our  stockings ;  since  these  are  the  emblems  of 
distinction  in  the  holy  city  of  Bokhara  between  an  infidel  and  a  true 
believer.  We  knew  also  that  none  but  a  Mahommedan  might  ride 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  had  an  inward  feeling  which  told  us 
to  be  satisfied  if  we  were  permitted,  at  such  trifling  sacrifices,  to  con- 

*  A  went  if  «bout  three  ibartlif  of  a  mile. 
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tittue  onr  abode  in  the  capital.  A  couplet,*  which  describea  Samarcaad 
as  the  paradise  of  the  world,  also  names  Bokhara  as  the  strength  of 
religion  and  of  Islam ;  and,  impious  and  powerless  as  we  were,  we 
could  have  no  desire  to  try  experiments  among  those  who  seemed, 
outwardly  at  leasts  such  bigots. 

"  On  entering  the  city,  the  authorities  did  not  even  search  us;  but 
in  the  afternoon^  an  officer  summoned  us  to  the  presence  of  the 
minister.  My  fellow-traveller  (Dr.  Grerard)  was  still  labouring  under 
Ibver,  and  could  not  accompany  me ;  I  therefore  proceeded  alone  to 
the  ark  or  palace,  where  the  minister  lived  along  with  the  king.  I 
was  lost  in  amazement  at  the  novel  scene  before  me^  since  we  had  to 
walk  for  about  two  miles  through  the  streets  of  Bokhara,  before  reach- 
ing  the  citadel.  I  was  immediately  introduced  to  the  minister,  or,  as 
he  is  styled,  the  Koosh  Begee,  or  Lord  of  all  the  Begs,  an  elderly  man, 
of  great  influence,  who  was  sitting  in  a  small  room  that  had  a  private 
courtyard  in  front  of  it.  He  desired  me  to  be  seated  outside  on  the 
pavement,  yet  evinced  both  a  kind  and  considerate  manner,  which  set 
my  mind  at  ease.  I  presented  a  silver  watch  and  a  Cashmeer  dress, 
which  I  had  brought  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  declined  to  receive  any- 
thing, saying,  that  he  was  but  the  slave  of  the  king.  He  then  inter- 
rogated me  for  about  two  hours  as  to  my  own  affairs,  and  the  objects 
which  had  brought  me  to  a  country  so  remote  as  Bokhara.  I  told  our 
usual  tale  of  being  in  progress  towards  our  native  country,  and  pro- 
duced my  passport  from  the  Governor-General  of  India,  which  the 
minister  read  with  peculiar  attention.  I  then  added,  that  Bokhara 
was  a  country  of  such  celebrity  among  eastern  nations,  that  I  had 
been  chiefly  induced  to  visit  Toorkistan  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it. 
'But  what  is  your  profession?'  said  the  minister.  I  replied,  that  I 
was  an  ofBcer  of  the  Indian  army.  In  reply  to  some  enquiries  regarding 
our  baggage,  I  considered  it  prudent  to  acquaint  him  that  I  had  a 
sextant,  since  I  concluded  that  we  should  be  searched,  and  it  was  better 
to  make  a  merit  of  necessity.  I  informed  him,  therefore,  that  I  liked 
to  observe  the  stars  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  since  it  was  a  most 
attractive  study.  On  hearing  this,  the  Vizier's  attention  was  roused, 
and  he  begged,  with  some  earnestness,  and  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice, 
that  I  would  inform  him  of  a  favourable  conjunction  of  the  planets,  and 
the  price  of  grain  which  it  indicated  in  the  ensuing  year.  I  told  him, 
that  our  astronomical  knowledge  did  not  lead  to  such  information,  at 
which  he  expressed  himself  disappointed.  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  our  character,  and  assured  me  of  his  pro- 
tection. While  in  Bokhara,  he  said  that  he  roust  prohibit  our  usins 
pen  and  ink,  since  it  might  lead  to  our  conduct  being  misrepresented 
to  the  king,  and  prove  injurious. 

'*  Two  days  afler  this  interview,  I  was  again  summoned  by  the 
vizier,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  respectable 
persons,  to  whom  he  appeared  desirous  of  exhibiting  me.  I  was 
questioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  me  believe  that  our  character  was 

*  Samurcand  suequl-i-rooee  sumeen  ust 
Bokhara  qoowttt-i-Islam  wa  deen  Mt. 
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not  altogether  free  from  suspicion;  but  the  visier  said  jocularly,  '  I 
suppose  you  have  been  writing  about  Bokhara/  Since  I  had  in  the 
first  instance  given  so  true  a  tale,  I  had  here  no  apprehensions  of  con- 
tradiction, and  freely  told  the  party  that  I  had  come  to  see  the  world 
and  the  wonders  of  Bokhara,  and  that,  by  the  vizier's  favour,  I  had 
been  already  perambulating  the  city^  and  seen  the  gardens  outside  its 
walls.  On  my  return  home,  it  struck  me  that  the  all-curious  vizier 
might  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  patent  compass,  with  its  glasses, 
screws,  and  reflectors ;  but  it  also  occurred  that  he  might  regard  my 
possession  of  this  complicated  piece  of  mechanism  in  a  light  which 
wotdd  not  be  &vourable.  I,  however,  sallied  forth  with  the  instrument 
in  my  pocket,  and  soon  found  myself  again  in  his  presence.  I  told 
him,  that  I  believed  I  had  a  curiosity  which  would  gratify  him,  and 
produced  tlie  compass,  which  was  quite  new,-  and  of  very  beautiful 
workmanship.  I  described  its  utility,  and  pointed  out  its  beauty,  till 
the  visier  seemed  auite  to  have  forgotten  '  that  he  was  but  a  slave  of 
the  king,  and  could  receive  nothing;'  indeed  he  was  proceeding  to 
bargain  for  its  price,  when  I  interrupted  him  by  an  assurance,  that  I 
had  brought  it  from  Hindostan  to  present  to  him,  since  I  had  heard  of 
his  seal  in  the  cause  of  reliffion,  and  it  would  enable  him  to  point  to 
the  holy  Mecca  and  rectify  the  '  kiblu'*  of  the  grand  mosque,  which  he 
was  now  building  in  Bokhara.  1  could  therefore  receive  no  return, 
since  we  were  already  rewarded  above  all  price  by  his  protection. 
The  Koosh  Begee  packed  up  the  compass  with  all  the  haste  and 
anxiety  of  a  child,  and  said  that  he  would  take  it  direct  to  his  majesty, 
and  describe  the  wonderful  ingenuity  of  our  nation. 

**  My  usual  resort  in  the  evening  was  the  re^istan  of  Bokhara, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  a  spacious  area  in  the  city,  near  the  palace,* 
which  opens  upon  it.  On  two  other  sides  there  are  massive  buudings, 
colleges  of  the  learned,  and  on  the  fourth  side  is  a  fountain,  filled  with 
water,  and  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  where  idlers  and  newsmongers 
assemble  round  the  wares  of  Asia  and  Europe,  which  are  here  eicposed 
for  sale.  A  stranger  has  only  to  seat  himself  on  a  bench  of  the  Regis- 
tan,  to  know  the  Uzbeks  and  the  people  of  Bokhara.  He  may  here 
converse  .with  the  natives  of  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia,  Tartary,  China, 
India,  and  Cabool.  He  will  meet  with  Toorkmuns,  Calmuks,  and 
Kuzzaks,t  from  the  surrounding  deserts,  as  well  as  the  natives  of 
more  favoured  lands.  He  may  contrast  the  polished  manners  of  the 
subjects  of  the  <  Great  King*  with  the  ruder  habits  of  a  roaming  Tartar. 
He  may  see  the  Uzbeks  from  all  the  states  of  Mawur-ool  nuhr,  and 
speculate  from  their  physiognomy  on  the  changes  which  time  and  place 
effect  among  any  race  of  men.  The  Uzbek  of  Bokhara  is  hardly  to 
be  recognized  as  a  Toork  or  Tartar  from  his  intermixture  of  Persian 
blood.  Those  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Kokan  are  less 
changed;  and  the  natives  of  Orgunje,  the  ancienf  Kharasm,  have  ^et  a 
harshness  of  feature  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  dark  sheep-skin  caps,  called  '  tilpak,'  about  a  foot 

*  Aspect  towards  Mecca.  t  Cossacks. 
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high.  A  red  beard,  grey  eyes»  and  iair  skin^  will  now  and  then  arrest 
the  notice  of  a  stranger,  and  his  attention  will  have  been  fixed  on 
a  poor  Russian,  who  has  lost  his  country  and  his  liberty,  and  here 
drags  out  a  miserable  life  of  slavery.  A  native  of  China  may  be  seen 
here  and  there  in  the  same  forlorn  predicament,  shorn  of  his  long  cue 
of  hair,  with  his  crown  under  a  turban,  since  both  he  and  the  Russian 
act  the  part  of  Mahommedans.  Then  follows  a  Hindoo,  in  a  garb 
foreign  to  himself  and  his  country.  A  small  square  cap,  and  a  string 
instead  of  a  girdle,  distinguishes  him  from  the  Mahommedans,  and,  as 
the  Moslems  themselves  tell  you,  prevents  their  profaning  the  pre- 
scribed salutations  of  their  language  by  using  them  to  an  idolater. 
Without  these  distinctions,  the  native  of  India  is  to  be  recognized  by 
his  demure  look,  and  the  studious  manner  in  which  he  avoids  all  com- 
munication with  the  crowd.  He  herds  only  with  a  few  individuals, 
similarly  circumstanced  with  himself.  The  Jew  is  as  marked  a  being 
as  the  Hindoo :  be  wears  a  somewhat  different  dress,  and  a  conical 
cap.  No  mark,  however,  is  so  distinguishing  as  the  well-known  fea- 
tures of  the  Hebrew  people.  In  Bokhara  they  are  a  race  remarkably 
handsome,  and  I  saw  more  than  one  Rebecca  in  my  peregrinations. 
Their  features  are  set  off  by  ringlets  of  beautiful  hair  hanging  over 
their  cheeks  and  neck.  There  are  about  4000  Jews  in  Bokhara^  emi- 
grants from  Meshid,  in  Persia^  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  dying 
cloth.  They  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  Hindoos.  A  stray 
Armenian^  in  a  still  diflerest  dress,  represents  this  wandering  nation ; 
but  there  are  few  of  them  in  Bokhara.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
stranger  beholds  in  the  bazars,  a  portly,  fair,  and  well  dressed  mass  of 
people,  the  Mahommedans  of  Toorkistan.  A  large  white  turban  and 
3  '  chogha,'  or  pelisse,  of  some  dark  colour,  over  three  or  four  others 
of  the  same  description,  is  the  general  costume ;  but  the  re^istan  leads 
to  the  palace,  and  the  Uzbeks  delight  to  appear  before  their  king  in  a 
mottled  garment  of  silk,  called  '  udrus,'  made  of  the  brightest  colours* 
and  which  would  be  intolerable  to  any  but  an  Uzbek.  Some  of  the 
higher  persons  are  clothed  in  brocade,  and  one  may  distinguish  the 
gradations  of  the  chiefs,  since  those  in  favour  ride  into  the  citadel,  and 
the  others  dismount  at  the  gate.  Almost  every  individual  who  visits 
the  king  is  attended  by  his  slave ;  and  thoutrh  diis  class  of  people  are 
for  the  most  part  Persians  or  their  descendants,  they  have  a  peculiar 
appearance,  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  of 
Bokhara  are  of  slave  extraction ;  for  of  the  captives  brought  from 
Persia  into  Toorkistan  few  are  permittted  to  return,  and,  by  all  ac- 
counts, there  are  many  who  have  no  inchnation  to  do  so.  A  great 
portion  of  the  people  of  Bokhara  appear  on  horseback ;  but,  whether 
mounted  or  on  foot,  they  are  dressed  in  boots,  and  the  pedestrians 
strut  on  high  and  small  heels,  in  which  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  walk 
or  even  stand.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  and  the  pin- 
nacle is  not  one  third  the  diameter.  This  is  the  national  dress  of  the 
Uzbeks.  Some  men  of  rank  have  a  shoe  over  die  boot,  which  is  taken 
off  on  ehterinff  a  room.  I  must  not  forget  the  ladies  in  my  enumera- 
tion of  the  innabitants.    They  generally  appear  on  horseback^  riding 
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as  the  men ;  a  few  walk>  and  all  are  veiled  with  a  black  hair-cloth. 
The  difiBculty  of  seeing  through  it  makes  the  fair  ones  stare  at  every 
one  as  in  a  masquerade.  Here,  however,  no  one  must  speak  to 
them ;  and  if  any  of  the  king's  harem  pass,  you  are  admonished  to 
lode  in  another  direction,  and  get  a  blow  on  the  head  if  you  neglect 
the  advice.     So  holy  are  the  fair  ones  of  the  '  holy  Bokhara.'- 

**  My  reader  may  now,  perhaps,  form  some  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara.     From  mom  to  night  the  crowd  which 
assembles  raises  a  humming  noise,  and  one  is  stunned  at  the  moving 
mass  of  human  beings.     In  the  middle  of  the  area  the  fruits  of  the 
season  are  sold  under  the  shade  of  a  square  piece  of  mat,  supported 
by  a  single  pole.    One  wonders  at  the  never-ending  employment  of  the 
fruiterers  in  dealing  out  their  grapes,  melons,  apricots,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  and  plums  to  a  continued  succession  of  purchasers.     It  is  with 
difficalty  that  a  passage  can  be  forced  through  the  streets,  and  it  is  only 
done  at  the  momentary  risk  of  being  rode  over  by  some  one  on  a  horse 
or  donkey.    These  latter  animals  are  exceedingly  fine^  and  amble  along 
at  a  quick  pace  with  their  riders  and  burdens.     Carts  of  a  light  con- 
struction are  also  driving  up  and  down,  since  the  streets  are  not  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  wheeled  carriages.    In  every  part  of  the  bazar  there 
are  people  making  tea,  which  is  done  in  large  European  urns,  instead 
of  teapots,  and  kept  hot  by  a  metal  tube.     The  love  of  the  Bokharees 
for  tea  is,  I  believe,  without  parallel,  for  they  drink  it  at  all  times  and 
places,  and  in  half  a  dozen  ways :   with  and  without  sugar,  with  and 
without  milk,  with  grease,  with  salt,  &c.     Next  to  the  vendors  of  this 
hot  beverage,  one  may  purchase  '  rahut  i  jan,'  or  the  delight  of  life, — 
grape  jelly  or  syrup,  mixed  up  with  chopped  ice.     This  abundance  of 
ice  18  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in  Bokhara,  and  it  may  be  had  till 
the  eold  weather  makes  it  unnecessary.     It  is  pitted  in  winter,  and 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  people.     No  one  ever 
tbmks  of  drinkins  water  in  Bokhara  without  iceing  it,  and  a  beggar 
may  be  seen  purchasing  it  as  he  proclaims  his  poverty  and  entreats  the 
bounty  of  the  passenger.     It  is  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  the  huge 
masses  of  it,  with  the  tnermometer  at  90°,  coloured,  scraped,  and  piled 
into  heaps  like  snow.     It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  whole  body 
of  traders ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  almost  every  thing  may  be  purchased 
in  the  r^stan :  the  jewellery  and  cutlery  of  Europe,  (coarse  enough, 
however,)  the  tea  of  China,  the  sugar  of  India,  the  spices  of  Manilla, 
&c.  &c.     One  may  also  add  to  his  lore  both  Toorke  and  Persian  at 
the  book-stalls,  where  the  learned,  or  would-be-so,  pore  over  the 
tattered  pages.     As  one  withdraws  in  the  evening  from  this  bustlins 
crowd  to  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  city,  he  winds  his  way  through 
arched  bazars,  now  empty,  and  passes  mosques,  surmounted  by  hand- 
some cupolas,  and  adorned  by  all  the  simple  ornaments  which  are 
admitted  by  Mahommedans.    After  the  bazar  hours,  these  are  crowded 
for  evening  prayers.     At  the  doors  of  the  colleges,  which  generally 
face  the  mosques,  one  may  see  the  students  lounging  after  the  labours 
of  the  day ;  not,  however,  so  gav  or  so  young  as  the  tyros  of  an  Euro- 
pean university,  but  many  of  them  grave  and  demure  old  men,  with 
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more  hjrpocrisy,  but  by  no  means  less  vice,  than  the  youths  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  With  the  twilight  this  busy  scene  closes,  the 
king's  drum  beats,  it  is  re-echoed  by  others  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
and,  at  a  certain  hour,  no  one  is  permitted  to  move  out  without  a 
lantern.  From  these  arrangements  the  police  of  the  city  is  excellent, 
and  in  every  street  large  bdes  of  doth  are  left  on  the  stalls  at  night 
with  perfect  safety.  All  is  silence  until  morning,  when  the  bustle 
again  commences  in  the  registan.  The  day  is  ushered  in  with  the  same 
guzsling  and  tea  drinking,  and  hundreds  of  boys  and  donkeys  laden 
with  muk  hasten  to  the  busy  throng.  The  milk  is  sold  in  small  bowls, 
over  which  the  cream  floats :  a  lad  will  bring  twenty  or  thirty  of  these 
to  market  in  shelves,  supported  and  suspended. by  a  stick  over  his 
shoulder.  Whatever  number  may  be  brought  speedily  disappears 
among  the  tea-drinking  population  of  this  great  city. 

"  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  seeing  the  slave-bazar  of  Bokhara, 
which  is  held  every  Saturday  morning.  The  Uzbeks  manage  all  their 
affairs  by  means  of  slaves,  who  are  chiefly  brought  from  Persia  by  the 
Toorkmuns.  Here  these  poor  wretches  are  exposed  for  sale,  and 
occupy  thirty  or  forty  stalls,  where  they  are  exammed  like  cattle,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  they  are  able  to  give  an  account  of  themselves 
vivd  voce.  On  the  morning  I  visited  the  bazar,  there  were  only  six 
unfortunate  beings,  and  I  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dis- 
posed of.  They  are  first  interrogated  regarding  their  parentage  and 
capture,  and  if  they  are  Mahommedans,  that  is,  Soonees.  The  ques- 
tion is  put  in  that  form,  for  the  Uzbeks  do  not  consider  a  Sbiah  to  be 
a  true  believer;  with  them,  as  with  the  primitive  Christians,  a  sectary 
is  more  odious  than  an  unbeliever.  After  the  intended  purchaser  is 
satisfied  of  the  slave  being  an  infidel  (kaffir),  he  examines  his  body, 
particularly  noting  if  he  be  free  from  leprosy,  so  common  in  Toorkistan, 
and  then  proceeds  to  bargain  for  his  pnce.  Three  of  the  Persian  boys 
were  for  sale  at  thirty  tillas  of  gold  apiece  ;*  and  it  was  surprising  to  see 
how  contented  the  poor  fellows  sat  under  their  lot. 

''  From  the  slave-market  I  passed  on  that  morning  to  the  great 
bazar,  and  the  very  first  sight  which  fell  under  my  notice  was  the 
offenders  against  Mahommedanism  of  the  preceding  Friday.  They 
consisted  of  four  individuals,  who  had  been  caught  asleep  at  prayer 
time,  and  a  youth,  who  had  been  smoking  in  public.  They  were  all 
tied  to  each  other,  and  the  person  who  had  been  found  using  tobacco 
led  the  way,  holding  the  hookah,  or  pipe,  in  his  hand.  The  officer  of 
police  followed  with  a  thick  thong,  and  chastised  them  as  he  went, 
calling  aloud,  *  Ye  followers  of  Islam,  behold  the  punishment  of  those 
who  violate  the  law !'  Never,  however,  was  tliere  such  a  series  of 
contradiction  and  absurdity  as  in  the  practice.and  theory  of  religion  in 
Bokhara.  You  may  openly  purchase  tobacco  and  all  the  most  ap- 
proved apparatus  for  inhaling  it ;  yet  if  seen  smoking  in  public  you 
are  straightway  dragged  before  the  cazee,  punished  by  stripes,  or 
paraded  on  a  donkey,  with  a  blackened  face,  as  a  warning  to  others. 

*  too  ropecif  gOI. 
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If  a  person  is  canght  flying  pigeons  on  a  Friday,  he  is  sent  forth  with 
the  dead  bird  round  his  neck,  seated  on  a  camel. 

**  The  Hindoos  of  Bokhara  courted  our  society,  for  that  people  seem 
to  look  upon  the  English  as  their  natural  superiors.  They  visited  us 
in  ever^  country  we  passed,  and  would  never  speak  any  other  language 
than  Hmdoostauee,  which  was  a  bond  of  union  between  us  and  them. 
In  this  country  they  appeared  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  decree  of  toleration 
to  enable  them  to  live  happily.  An  enumeration  or  their  restrictions 
miffht  make  them  appear  a  persecuted  race.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  Duild  temples,  nor  set  up  idols,  nor  walk  in  procession:  they  do  not 
ride  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  must  wear  a  peculiar  dress. 
They  pay  the  '  jizyu,'  or  poll-tax,  which  varies  from  four  to  eight 
rupees  a  year ;  but  this  they  only  render  in  common  with  others,  not 
Mahommedans.  They  must  never  abuse  or  ill-use  a  Mahommedan. 
When  the  kins  passes  their  quarter  of  the  city,  they  must  draw  up,  and 
wish  him  health  and  prosperity  ;  when  on  horseback  outside  the  city, 
they  must  dismount  if  they  meet  his  majesty  or  the  cazee.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  purchase  female  slaves,  as  an  infidel  would  defile  a 
believer ;  nor  do  any  of  them  bring  their  families  beyond  the  Oxus. 
For  these  sacrifices  the  Hindoos  in  Bokhara  live  unmolested,  and,  in 
an  trials  and  suits,  have  equal  justice  with  the  Mahommedans. 

'<  Among  the  Hindoos  we  had  a  singular  visiter  in  a  deserter  from 
the  Indian  army  at  Bombay.  He  had  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  all 
the  shrines  of  the  Hindoo  world,  and  was  then  proceeding  to  the  fire 
temples  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian!  I  knew  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  reffiment  (the  24th  N.  I.)  to  which  he  had  belonged,  and  felt 
pjeaaed  at  hearing  names  which  were  fiimiliar  to  me  in  this  remote  city. 
I  listened  with  interest  to  the  man's  detail  of  his  adventures  and  travels, 
nor  was  he  deterred  by  any  fear  that  I  would  lodge  informatum  against 
him,  and  secure  his  apprehension.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  brother  in 
arms,  and  he  amused  me  with  many  a  tale  of  my  friend  Moorad  Beg 
of  Koondooz,  whom  he  had  followed  in  his  campaigns,  and  served  as  a 
bombardier.  This  man^  when  he  first  showed  himself,  was  disguised 
in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim :  but  the  carriage  of  a  soldier  is  not  to  be 
mistaken,  even  if  met  in  Bokhara. 

"  The  house  in  which  we  lived  was  exceedingly  small,  and  over« 
looked  on  every  side,  but  we  could  not  regret  it,  since  it  presented  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  Toorkee  beauty,  a  handsome  young  lady,  who 
promenaded  one  of  the  surrounding  balconies,  and  tmhed  to  think  she 
was  not  seen.  A  pretended  flight  was  not  even^neglected  by  this  fair 
one,  whose  curiosity  often  prompted  her  to  steal  a  glance  at  the 
Firincees.  Since  we  had  a  fair  exchange,  she  was  any  thing  but  an 
intmder,  though  unfortunately  too  distant  for  us  to  indulge  *  in  the 
sweet  music  of  speech.'  The  ladies  of  Bokhara  stain  their  teeth  quite 
black;  they  braid  their  hair, and  allow  it  to  hang  in  tresses  down  their 
shoulders.  Thehr  dress  differs  little  from  the  men:  they  wear  the 
same  pelisses,  only  that  the  two  sleeves,  instead  of  being  used  as  such, 
are  tucked  together  and  tied  behind.  In  the  house  even  they  dress  in 
huge  hessian  boots  made  of  velvet,  and  highly  ornamented."—- jBamefV 
Travels^  vol.  i.  pp.  «67— «87. 
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These  very  graphic  and  interesting  details  sufficiently  prove 
that  Bokhara  is  the  present  mart  for  the  trade  of  Central  Asia^ 
and  that  a  commerce  opened  between  it  and  some  European 
country  would  be  productive  of  immense  advantages  to  both  par- 
ties. The  importance  of  this  has  been  felt  in  Russia  for  more 
than  a  century,  but  as  yet  no  commercial  route  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  extracts  we  have  given  from  Mouraviev  and  Mey- 
endorff  seem  to  prove  that  the  routes  through  the  desert  of  Khiva 
and  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  are  impracticable.  There  is  how- 
ever a  third  course  open  to  Russia,  which  is  now  travelled  by 
Persian  merchants :  we  mean  the  route  from  Khorassan,  into 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  strike  from  Astrabad.  Old  Jonas 
Hanway  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Astrabad  Bay. 

"  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Caspian,  the  sea  has  made  great 
inroads,  insomuch  that  in  many  places  the  trunks  and  whole  bodies  of 
trees  lay  on  the  shore,  and  roake  it  as  difficult  of  access,  as  its  appear- 
ance is  wild  and  inhospitable The  different  currents  which   meet 

in  the  road,  and  the  eddies  of  wind  obliged  us  often  to  new  lay  our 

anchors ;   in  other  respects  this  harbour  is  very  safe From  the 

shore  to  the  high  road,  there  are  many  narrow  paths  with  broken  and 
decayed  bridges,  and  several  ditches  made  by  the  flowing  of  the  water 
from  the  mountains. — Hanway's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

We  have  been  informed  by  other  travellers  that  a  causeway 
once  extended  from  the  city  to  the  port,  but  it  fell  into  decay 
during  the  wars  by  which  Persia  was  distracted  during  the  last 
century,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  character  some  have  given 
of  the  reigning  dynasty,  we  expect  not  the  improvement  of  ports 
or  roads  under  their  sway.  The  following  anecdotes  will  show 
the  grounds  of  our  opinion. 

'*  We  crossed  the  river  Tedjen  (in  Mazenderan)  by  a  once  fine  bridge 
of  seventeen  arches,  some  of  which  were  nearly  broken  away  from  each 
other.  We  were  told  that  his  majesty  Futteh  Allee  Shah,  Geetee 
Sultaun,  (the  grasper  of  the  universe,)  had  sent  fifteen  hundred  tomauns 
for  the  repair  of  this  bridge,  but  that  his  son  Mohummud  Kouli  Meerza 
Mokbara,  (the  ornament  of  the  land,)  had  caused  a  few  boards  to  be 
laid  over  the  broken  arches,  and  kept  the  money  to  pay  the  Ghazeauu- 
e-Islam,  (warriors  of  Islam,  his  soldiers,)  ^  cqurtier-like  mode  of  ex- 
pressing that  the  prince  had  put  the  money  Ipto  his  own  pocket.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  the  roads  in  the  province  of  such  a  governor 
were  not  of  the  best.  Once  a  public-spirited  individual  began  to  repair 
the  fine  causeway  which  Shah  Abbas  made,  but  a  stop  was  presently 
put  to  his  undertaking  by  a  message  from  the  capital,  intimating  that 
if  he  had  any  spare  casb^  the  prince  would  be  glad  of  it.'* — Conolfy^ 
vol.  i.  p.  22. 

But  supposing  all  necessary  improvements  made  in  Astrabad, 
merchants   would  still  have  to  encounter  the  horrors  of    the 
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Tarkman  desert  between  Kborassan  and  Bokhara.     Let  us  first 
take  a  view  of  the  physical  obstacles* 

"  We  had  before  beard  of  the  deserts  southward  of  the  Oxus ;  and 
bad  DOW  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  from  personal  observation. 
We  saw  the  skeletons  of  camels  and  horses  bleaching  in  the  sun,  which 
had  perished  from  thirst.  The  nature  of  the  roads  or  pathways  admits 
of  their  easy  obliteration  ;  and,  if  the  beaten  track  be  once  forsaken, 
the  traveller  and  his  jaded  animal  generally  perish.  A  circumstance 
of  this  very  nature  occurred  but  a  few  days  previous  to  our  leaving 
Charjooee.  A  party  of  three  persons  travelling  from  the  Orgunje  camp 
lost  the  road,  and  their  supply  of  water  failed  them.  Two  of  their 
horses  sank  under  the  parching  thirst  j  and  the  unfortunate  men  opened 
the  vein  of  their  surviving  camel,  sucked  its  blood,  and  reached  Char- 
jooee from  the  nourishment  which  they  thus  derived.  The  camel  died. 
These  are  facts  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Khan  of  Orgunje  in  his 
late  march  into  the  desert,  lost  upwards  of  two  thousand  camels  that 
had  been  loaded  with  water  and  provisions  for  his  men.  He  dug  his 
wells  as  he  advanced :  but  the  supply  of  water  was  scanty.  Camels 
are  very  patient  under  thirst ;  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  however,  to  believe 
that  they  can  live  any  length  of  time  without  water.  They  generally 
pine  and  die  on  the  fourth  day,  and,  under  great  heat,  will  even  sink 
sooner." — Bumcit  vol.  ii.  p.  1 7. 

The  roving  hordes  of  the  Turkmans,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Khans  of  Khiva  and  Orgunje  are  plagues  to  the  full  as  great 
as  superabundant  sand  and  deficient  water.  Tenantless,  these 
deserts  would  be  formidable,  but  the  hordes  by  which  they 
are  infested  complete  the  picture  of  ruin,  and  add  new  horrors 
to  desolation.  Both  our  British  travellers  supply  abundant 
anecdotes  of  their  ferocity,  their  eagerness  to  obtain  slaves,  and 
their  frequent  expeditions  for  this  purpose  into  the  north-eastern 
provinces  of  Persia. 

"  We  had  been  treading  iu  our  last  marches  on  the  very  ground 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  Toorkmuns  who  were 
advancing  on  Persia.  It  was  with  no  small  delight  that  we  at  last  lost 
our  traces  of  the  formidable  band,  which  we  could  discover  had  branched 
off  the  high  road  towards  Meshid.  Had  we  encountered  them,  a  second 
negociation  would  have  been  necessary,  and  the  demands  of  robbers 
might  not  have  been  easily  satisfied.  '^Allamans"*  seldom  attack  a 
caravan,  but  still  there  are  authenticated  instances  of  their  having  mur- 
dered a  whole  party  in  the  very  road  we  were  travelling.  Men  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  power,  are  not  to  be  restrained.  After 
losing  all  traces  of  this  band,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  small  party  of 
Allamans,  seven  in  number,  who  were  returning  from  an  unsuccessful 
expedition.  They  were  young  men,  well  mounted  and  caparisoned,  in 
the  Toorkmun  manner;  a  lance  and  a  sword  formed  their  arms;  they 

*  It  inav  be  remarked  u  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  roost  formidable  of  the 
Germanic  hordes  that  plundered  and  destroyed  the  Roman  empire  was  called  the 
AJIemans. 
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had  no  bowt«  and  but  one  led  bone.    Their  Ptrty  had  been  ,.i.«,w..»i«^^, 

and  four  of  them  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  They  tdd 
us  of  their  disasters,  and  asked  for  bread,  which  some  of  our  party  gave 
them.  I  wish  that  all  their  expeditions  would  terminate  like  this." — 
Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  48, 

Even  those  tribes  which  have  more  permanent  habitations, 
and  pay  a  nominal  allegiance  to  a  settled  government,  cannot 
lay  aside  the  manners  of  their  race  and  abstain  from  plunder. 
When  we  began  to  read  the  account  of  Shurukhs,  we  hoped  that 
we  had  found  a  resting-place  for  civilization,  but  the  following 
anecdote  put  all  our  hopes  to  flight. 

*'  Shurukhs  is  the  residence  of  the  Salore  Toorkmuns,  the  noblest 
of  the  race.  Two  thousand  families  are  here  domiciled,  and  an  equal 
number  of  horses,  of  the  finest  blood,  may  be  raised  in  case  of  need. 
If  unable  to  cope  with  their  enemies,  these  people  flee  to  the  deserts, 
which  lie  before  them,  and  there  await  the  termination  of  the  storm. 
They  pay  a  sparing  and  doubtful  allegiance  to  Orgunje  and  Persia, 
but  it  is  only  an  impending  force  that  leads  to  their  submission.  When 
we  were  at  Shurukhs,  they  had  a  Persian  ambassador  in  chains,  and 
refused  to  grant  a  share  of  the  transit  duties  to  the  Khan  of  Orgunje, 
which  they  had  promised  in  the  preceding  month,  when  that  chief 
was  near  them.  These  are  commentaries  on  their  allegiance." — 
Bumes,  vol.  ii.  p.  5 1 . 

Nadir  Shah,  after  returning  from  his  Indian  expedition,  in- 
vaded Turkistan  and  Bokhara,  A.  D.  1739,  without  experiencing 
any  resistance,  except  from  the  Khan  of  Khiva.  He  might 
almost  have  said  with  Caesar,  that  '*  he  came,  saw,  and  con- 
quered ;**  his  biographers  assure  us  that  he  was  himself  ashamed 
of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  conquest  was  achieved. 
Hence  many  contmental  writers  have  speculated  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Persians,  aided  by  the  Russians,  becoming  once 
more  masters  of  Transoxiana,  and  rewarding  their  auxiliaries 
by  giving  them  the  monopoly  of  its  commerce.  The  short 
answer  is,  that  Nadir  Shah's  conquests  were  lost  with  the  same 
rapidity  that  they  were  acquired ;  that  the  line  of  the  Kajars  is 
not  likely  to  produce  such  a  warrior  as  Nadir,  and  that  a  pre- 
datory incursion  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  attempt  to 
acij^uire  a  permanent  possession.  Lieutenant  Burnes  has  ez- 
ammed  the  desert  with  a  soldier's  eye,  and  thus  describes  its 
military  capabilities. 

'^  I  have  now  a  little  leisure  to  speak  of  the  desert  which  we  had 
traversed  on  our  route  to  the  Moorghab.  In  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  scarcity  of  water  is  a  great  obstacle.  In  some  places  the  wells  were 
thirty-six  miles  apart,  and  generally  the  water  was  both  bitter  and 
scanty.  The  water  which  we  had  transported  with  us  from  the  Oxus 
was  not  less  nauseous  than  that  of  the  desert ;  for  it  must  be  carried 
in  skins,  and  these  must  be  oiled  to  preserve  them  from  bursting.    The 
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grease  mixes  witb  the  water,  which  latterly  became  so  tainted,  that 
the  horses  even  refused  to  drink  it.  There  is  nothing  of  which  we  feel 
the  want  so  mnch  as  good  water.  In  the  maivb,  several  people  of  the 
caravan,  particularly  the  camel-drivers,  were  attacked  witb  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  j  I  suppose  from  the  sand,  glare,  and  dust.  With  such  an 
enumeration  of  petty  vexations  and  physical  obstacles,  it  is  dubious  if 
an  army  could  cross  it  at  this  point.  The  heavy  sandy  pathways,  for 
tbere  are  no  roads,  might  certainly  be  rendered  passable  to  guns,  by 
placing  brushwood  on  the  sand  ;  but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  grass 
for  cattle,  and  the  few  horses  which  accompanied  the  caravan  were 
jaded  and  worn  out  before  tbey  reached  the  river.  A  horse  which 
travels  with  a  camel  has  great  injustice  done  to  him )  but  an  army  could 
nol  outstrip  the  motions  of  a  caravan,  and  fatignes  would  still  fall  heavily 
upon  them.  History  tells  us,  that  many  armies  have  fought  in  and 
ciossed  this  desert  \  but  they  consisted  of  hordes  of  light  cavalry,  that 
could  move  with  rapidity.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  we  had  not  a 
foot-passenger  in  our  party.  Light  horse  might  pass  such  a  desert,  by 
divisions,  and  separate  routes ;  for  besides  the  high  road  to  Merve,  there 
is  a  road  both  to  the  east  and  the  west.  It  would,  at  all  times,  be  a 
difficult  task  for  a  great  body  of  men  to  pass  from  the  Moorghab  to  the 
Oxus,  since  our  caravan,  of  eighty  camels,  emptied  the  wells  j  and  it 
woold  be  easy  to  bide,  or  even  fill  up  these  scanty  reservoirs.  Where 
water  lies  within  thirty  feet  of  the  surface,  an  energetic  commander 
may  remedy  his  wants,  since  we  have  an  instance  of  it  in  the  advance 
of  the  Orgunje  Khan  to  the  banks  of  the  Moorghab." — Bumei,  vol.  li. 
p.  25. 

But  by  no  means  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  supposed  de- 
signs of  Russia  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  the  mingled 
hatred,  fear  and  acorn  with  which  the  Russian  name  is  regarded 
in  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  We  will  not  say  that  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  enslaving  of  Russians  is  defended  should 
be  received  as  conclusive,  but  we  venture  boldly  to  assert  that 
it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  miserable  sophistry  in  defence  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  passed  current  in  both  the  British  houses  of  parliament. 

*'  The  Mahommedans  are  not  sensible  of  any  offence  in  enslaving  the 
Russians,  since  they  state  that  Russia  herself  exhibits  the  example  of  a 
whole  country  of  slaves,  particularly  in  the  despotic  government  of  her 
soldiery.  '  If  we  purchase  Russians,'  say  tbey,  *  the  Russians  buy  the 
Kuzzaks  on  our  frontier,  who  are  Mahomme(fans,  and  they  tamper  with 
these  people  by  threats,  bribery,  and  hopes,  to  make  them  forsake  their 
creed,  and  become  idolaters.  Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  Russians 
in  Bokhara,  at  their  life,  liberty,  and  comfort,  and  compare  it  witb  the 
black  bread  and  unrelenting  tyranny  which  they  expnerience  in  their 
native  country.'  Last,  not  least,  they  referred  to  their  cruel  banish- 
ment to  Siberia  (as  they  called  it  Sibere),  which  they  spoke  of  with 
shaddering  horror,  and  stated  that  it  had  on  some  occasions  driven 
Russians  voluntarily  to  betake  themselves  to  Bokhara*    We  shall  not 
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*^iUin^'t&  decide  between  the  parties }  but  it  is  a  mdftncholy  redectioii 

(<eRi4heltt«itiesof  Rnteia,  that  they  admit  of  a  oomparison  with   the 

iastitfatioMtof  a  Tartar  kiDgdom,  whose  pity,  it  is  proverbially  sMd*  is 

(fdriyiupoD  a  par  with  the  tyraiuoy  of  the  Afghaa." — Buma,  tqI  i.  p.  296. 

'"    We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  account  of  his  melan* 
clidly  situation  given  by  one  of   those  captives  to  Lieutenant 
''Bhfnes,  and  as  it  illustrates  the  estimation  in  which  the  Russians 
*tii^  held  by  the  Turkmans,  we  shall  extract  it. 

^*  '  <'t  expressed  a  wish,  soon  after  reaching  Bokhara,  to  see  some  of  the 

'VltifdrtiinBte  Rnssimis  who  have  been  sold  into  this  country.  One  evening 

'k  WenlUand  manly-lookiDg  person  fell  at  my  feet,  and  kissed  them.     He 

«MB»a  AiUsiaD  of  the  name  oi  Gregory  Pulakoft',  who  had  been  kidnapped 

'iwtea.  flslecl^  at  a  Russian  outpost,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  was 

X  theispn  9i  a.aoldier,  and  now  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.    I  made 

t^Qii^t.dQWii  with  uSy  and  give  an  account  of  his  woes  and  condition  : 

it  wa^  our  dinner-time,  and  the  poor  carpenter  helped  us  to  eat  our  pilao. 

Thqqgh  but  ten  years  of  age  when  captured,  he  yet  retained  his  native 

'  language,  and  the  roost  ardent  wish  to  return  to  bis  country*     He  paid 

'  seven  tillas  k  year  to  his  master,  who  allowed  him  to  practise  his  trade 

and  keep  all  he  might  earn  beyond  that  sum.     He  had  a  wife  and  child, 

*  also  slaves.     '  I  am  well-treated  by  master,'  said  he;  *  I  go  where  I 

choose ;  I  associate  with  the  peofde,  and  play  the  part  of  a  Mabomnie* 

*di«a;f^I'Bppear  hippy,  but  my  heart  yearns  for  my  native  land,  where  I 

.«iie«kl*  serve  in  the  most  despotic  army  with  gladness.    Could  I  but  see 

ii,apiin,  I  would  willingly  die.     I  tell  you  my  feelings,  but  I  smother 

.them  «fi:Qm  the  Uzbeks.    I  am  yet  a  Christian  (here  the  poor  fellow 

crossed  himself  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  church),  and  I  live  among 

,a  people  who  detest,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  every  individual  of  my 

creed.     It  is  only  for  my  own  peace  that  I  call  myself  a  Mahommedan.* 

.  The  poor  fellow  had  acquired  all  the  habits  and  manners  of  an  Uzbek, 

nor  should  I  have  been  able  to  distinguish  him,  but  for  his  blue  eyes,  red 

'  betfrd,  and  fair  skin." — BumeSt  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

'  We  now  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  much  more  interesting 
question  than  any  connected  with  Russia  and  its  policy;  nanely, 
'  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  opening  commercial  commu- 
nications between  Bokhara  and  British  India  ?  and  if  there  be, 
what  would  be  the  roost  prudent  course  of  policy  to  adopt 
in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  traders?  In  discuMUg 
these  questionsi  it  is  necessaiy  to  observe  that  we  by  no  means 
ititjbnd  tb  ac<iuse  the  East  India  Company  of  having  neglected  any 
available  means  of  extending  British  commerce,  or  of  adopting  a 
course  of  policy  injurious  to  trading  interests.  The  trade  of 
which  that  body  had  the  management  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
give  employment  to  a  single  company,  however  numerous,  or 
however  extensive.  The  management  of  the  commerce  with 
India  and  China  alone  had  become  a  task  too  onerous  for  a 
single  association;  a  body  corporate  has  a  character  of  indivi* 
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dutNty,  and  can  no  more  with  safety  grasp  at  a  great  diversity  of 
objects^  than  any  finn  in  London  can  venture  to  engage  in  aH 
branches  of  trade  at  the  same  moment.  Again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Company's  operations  must  have  varied  with 
the  shifting  policy  of  the  countries  by  which  its  territories  are 
surrounded.  It  is  coounouly  said  that  political  revolutions  make 
little  change  in  commercial  relations,  for  it  is  soon  discovered  that 
every  government  is  interested  in  protecting  the  merchant.  The 
aphorism  should  clearly  be  limited  to  civilized  governmental  for 
the  policy  of  barbarous  rulers  towards  traders  is  that  of  the  boy 
to  the  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs.  But  a  stronger  eiception  to 
the  riile  arises  when  **  the  merchants  are  princes  ;"•— then  every 
commercial  question  becomes  decidedly  political ;  the  trader  is 
regarded  as  an  agent  or  a  spy,  and  every  bargain  becomes  a 
treaty  between  sovereign  powers.  To  blame  the  Company  for 
not  becoming  absolute  over  circumstances  would  be  just  as  wise 
as  to  accuse  it  of  not  having  possessed  the  attributes  of  Deity ; 
the  management  of  ail  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  has  existed  or  may  exist,  would  require  not  one,  but  five 
handred  companies,  and,  after  all,  would  be  much  better  directed 
by  voluntary  associations  and  individual  enterprize. 

The  feasibility  of  opening  direct  commercial  communicatioB 
between  Bokhara  and  British  India  may  be  very  eaaily  denaon* 
strated.  Our  references  in  the  discussion  are  made  to  Lieutenant 
Burnes's  map,  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  which  is  the 
most  accurate  and  most  clear  that  has  yet  been  published. 

If  oceans  deserve  to  be  called  the  highways  of  nationa,  rivers 
may  be  regarded  as  the  cross>roads ;  and  two  nobler  lines  of  com- 
munication than  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus  could  scarcely  be  found 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Now  the  Indus  is  navigable  from  the  sea 
to  Attock,  and  though  the  impolicy  of  the  Sinde  government 
impedes  at  present  the  commerce  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
yet  England  could  command  its  navigation  without  obstruction, 
both  from  Cutch  and  the  Sutledge.  Neither  do  we  deem  it  alto* 
getber  hopeless  to  teach  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  the  benefits  diat 
m^y  bo  chived  frcyn  n\ore  liberal  policy;  ttie  very  interesting 
account  published  by  Dr.  James  Burnes  (brother  of  the  traveller 
to  Bokhara),  of  a  visit  to  the  Sindian  court,  proves  that  the 
Ameers  are  men  capable  of  being  awakened  to  their  true  in- 
terests. The  Memoir  on  the  Indus,  by  Lieutenant  Burnes, 
contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Travels,  refers 
principally  to  the  uavigatiou  between  the  sea  and  Lahore,  a  dis- 
tance by  the  course  of  the  river  of  about  a  thousand  miles.  His 
pbservations  are,  however,  equally  applicable  to  the  communica- 
tion with  Attock  • 
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''  Tlui  CKltntm  island  naTigaiioB,  optn  m  I  bi>ve  tftnled  U  to  b#i  cin 

^/jl  beooD»iiler«d  travertabU  to  the  boats  of  the  country,  which  are  flnl- 
.bottomcd,  and  do  not  draw  more  than  four  feet  of  water,  when  heavily 
.laden.  The  largest  of  these  carry  about  aeTcnty-five  tons  English : 
'science  and  capital  might  improve  the  build  of  these  vessels ;  but  in 
extending  our  commerce,  or  in  setting  on  foot  a  flotilla,  the  present 
model  would  ever  be  found  most  convenient.  Vessels  of  a  sharp  build 
are  liable  to  be  upset  when  they  run  a-ground  on  the  sand-banks. 
8ttem-4ioaes  could  ply,  if  constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
btlt  no  vessel  with  a  keel  could  be  safely  navigated. 
'  ^*  The  ^agt  from  the  sea  to  Lahore  oocopicd  exactly  siKty  days;  but 
tht  ttairni  was  aiest  favourable,  as  the  south-westerly  winds  had  set  io, 
while  the  stronger  inundationa  of  the  periodical  swell  bad  nol  c«hb- 
^Haiicad*  We  reached  Mooltan  on  the  fortieth  day«  and  the  remaining 
;time  was  expended  id  navigating  the  Ravee,  which  is  a  moat  crooked 
jiver.  The  boats  sailed  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and,  when  the  wind  waa 
nnfavourable,  were  dragged  by  ropes  through  the  water. 

''  There  are  no  rocks  or  rapids  to  obstruct  the  ascent,  and  the  current 
"doe^  not  exceed  two  miles  ana  a  half  an  hour.  Our  daily  nrogress  some- 
times averaged  twenty  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river  t  for  a  vessel  can 
be  haled  against  the  current  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 
'With  light  breezes  we  advanced  two  miles  an  hour,  and  in  strong  gales 
we  could  stem  the  river  at  the  rate  of  three  rnto*  Steam  would  obviate 
ibe  iiRonveiiiences  of  this  slow  and  tedious  navigation)  and  I  do  not 
^oUbl  but  Mooltan  might  be  reached  In  ten^  instead  of  fof^  days.  From 
^at  eity  a  commercial  communication  could  best  be  opened  with  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

"  A  boat  may  drop  down  from  Lahore  to  the  sea  in  fifteen  days,  as 
follows ; — to  Mooltan  in  six,  to  Bukl&ur  in  four,  to  Hydrabad  in  threcf, 
and  to  the  sea-ports  in  two.  This  is,  of  course,  the  very  quickest  period 
bf  descent ;  ana  I  may  add,  that  it  has  never  been  of  late  tried,  for  there 
is  no  tn^de  between  Sinde  and  the  Punjab  by  water."'- JBurnff,  lit.  194. 

V  At-Attock  die  Indus  ia  joined  by  the  Cabul  river,  whence  there 
ia  m  good  navigation  on  the  latter  stream  to  Jelallabad,  about  one 
hundred  miles  westward.  The  account  given  of  the  former  city 
hy  Lieutenant  Burnea  merits  our  attention. 

'^  ^  About  two  hundred  yards  above  Attock,  and  befenre  the  Indas  is 
JMnad  by  the  Cebui  river,  it  gushes  over  a  rapid  with  amasing  fary.  Ila 
bieadth  doca  not  here  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards ;  the  water 
k  mech  ruffled,  and  dashes  like  the  Waves  and  spray  of  the  ocean.  It 
bissts  and  rolls  with  a  loud  noise,  and  exceeds  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in 
Uie  hour.  A  boat  cannot  live  in  this  tempestuous  torrent  $  but  after  the 
Cabul  river  has  joined  it,  the  Indus  passes  in  a  tranquil  stream,  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  yards  wide  and  tn.iriy-five  fathoms  deep,  under  the 
walls  of  Attock.  This  fortress  Is  a  place  of  no  strength  :  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2000  souls. 

*'  Before  crossing  the  Indusi  we  observed  a  singular  phenomenon  wt 
fhe  fork  of  the  Indus  and  Cabul  river,  where  an  ignus  fatuas  shows  ICaelf 
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cttiy  ev^hiog.  T#»,  ibrae,  •od  even  four  bri^i  Ui^U  Mft  nMUe  Hi  a 
time,  and  continue  to  shine  Ibioogfaout  th^  nighw  nuigi09  witbin  »  fe«f 
yeide  of  each  other.  The  nativea  conld  not  account  for  theoa^  wmI  tbeir 
continnanc^  daring  the  raioy  season  is  the  most  inexpliceble  part  of  tb^. 
nbcnomenonf  in  their  estimation.  They  telL  yon,  tiiat  the  valiant  Meik 
Sing,  a  Rajpoot,  who  carried  his  war  of  revenge  against  the  Mabomin»» 
dans  across  the  Indus,  fonght  a  battle  in  this  spot,  and  that  the  ligbMs 
now  seen  are  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  I  sboold  not  have  believed  in. 
the  ooDstancy  of  this  will<-o'-tbe-*wisp,  had  I  not  seen  it.  It  may  arito 
fima  the  reflection  of  the  water  on  the  rock,  smoothed  by  Ibe  cMntnta 
hot  then  it  only  shows  itself  on  a  particular  spot,  and  the  wbole  bank  it 
smoothed.  It  may  also  be  an  exhalatbn  of  some  gas  fiom  afiswvain  Ibn 
VDck,  hot  ite  position  prevented  our  examining  it. 

"  We  found  the  fishermen  on  the  Indus  nod  Cabnl  river  wasbipg  Ihb 
sand  for  gold.  The  operation  is  performed  with  moat  ptofit  after  that 
swell  has  snbsided.  The  sand  ia  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  Ibe  laig«) 
particles  that  remain  are  mixed  with  quicksilver,  to  which  thie  m^al 
adheres.  Some  of  the  minor  rivers,  such  as  the  Swan  and  Hurroo,  yield 
more  gold  than  the  Indus;  and  as  their  sources  are  not  remote,  it  would 
show  Uiat  tbe  ores  lie  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayn."-<>JBtir»i»,fl; 
79. 

From  the  Cabul  river  an  easy  portage  might  be  eatabliahed  to 
Koondooz  on  the  Oxus, /or  oiu;  of  the  roads  over  the  HindU  Kiuh 
hfossabk  even  in  winter.  Lieutenant  Burnes  left  tlie  city  <^ 
Cabal  on  the  18tb  of  May,  and  reached  Koondooz  on  the  Ist  of 
Jane,  but  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  time  of  the  passage  may 
be  considerably  diminished ;  if  the  native  governments  could  be 
persuaded  to  join  in  improving  the  roads  and  providing  for  the 
security  of  travellers.  The  Oxus  Is  navigable  to  Koondooz,  but 
the  trade  of  tbe  river  extends  at  present  only  from  Qrgunje  to 
Charjooee,  a  distance  of  about  200  milea.  The  state  of  the  Qavi« 
gatioo  of  the  river  may  be  eaaily  onderstood  from  tka  account 
given  of  the  traosport^boata. 

*'  Tlie  boats  which  are  used  on  the  Oxus  are  of  a  superior  description, 
though  they  have  neither  masts  nor  sails.  They  ar»  built  in  tbe  shape 
of  n  ship,  with  a  praw  at  both  ends,  and  are  generally  abont  €itf  fcai 
long,  aid  eighteen  bmul.  They  would  inirry. about  twenty  tona£Dg« 
lish )  tbqr  are  flat-bottomed  and  about  four  feet  deep  |  whfia  aflfat>  thp 
gunwale  is  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  above  the  stream ;  fq( 
they  do  not  draw  much  more  than  a  foot  of  water  when  Jaden*  '£ht4 
are  constructed  of  squared  logs  of  wood,  each  about  six  feet  long^  formed 
of  a  dwarf  jungle-tree,  called  "  pukee,**  or  "  sheeshum," '  which  gro^s 
in  great  abuudance  throughout  the  banks  of  the  river, .  and  cannot  be 
procured  of  greater  dimensions.  These  trees  are  felled,  their  bark  is 
peeled  off,  and  they  are  chipped  into  a  square  shape,  which  makes  them 
tcady  for  the  workmen.  The  logs  are  clamped  with  iren»  end,  tliougli 
tbeae  boete  have  a  rude  appearance,  there  is  a  strength  and  aolldlty  jf 
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tbe|r  build  that  admirably  fits  Ibem  for  the  navigation  of  such  a  riirer. 
There  are  few  boats  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Oxus  aboTe  Chaijooee. 
From  that  place  to  where  it  becomes  fordable,  near  Koohdodz,  there  are 
ibMl  fifteen  ferries,  and  as  each  is  prorided  with  two,  we  have  only  a 
fAMkigtf  of  thirty  vessels  in  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles.  The 
ffSMOB  is  obvioos,  Ibr  the  inhabitants  malte  no  use  of  the  navigable 
ftricillties  of  the  Oxvs.*  Below  Bokhara  the  supply  increases,  and  there 
tt^aboM  160  boats  between  it  and  the  Delta,  chiefly  belonging  to 
Oirgin^.  Here  they  are  not  appropriated  as  ferry-boats,  but  used  in 
Sbfc  iraifsptfrt  of  merchandise  to  and  from  Bokhara.  The  embarkations 
take'  place  at  Eljeek,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  about  sixty-five 
Hrfles  frbm  the  city.  Below  that  Delta  there  are  no  boats  5  and  1  am 
McMied  that  the  sea  of  Aral  is  without  vessels  of  any  other  description 
ihliA  amall  canoes.  In  ascending,  the  boats  are  dragged  against  the 
Hream  j  and  in  dropping  down,  they  make  for  the  middle,  where  the 
dWrenc  is  i>apid,  and  float  down  with  their  broadsides  to  it.  Neither 
rafls'iKir  skins  are  need  on  the  Oxus.'' — Bumcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

)  Tbe  cooolusioa  of  Lieutenant  Burnes's  Memoir  on  the  Oxus 
ad  will  axpreaaes  the  capabilities  of  this  noble  river,  that  we  shall 
iifotr  w^nfcen  its  eflFect  by  a  word  of  comment. 

/^The  advantages  of  the  Oxus,  both  in  a  political  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  mus^  then,  be  regarded  as  very  great :  tbe  many  facili- 
tif»  wtnch  have  been  enumerated  point  it  out  either  as  the  channel  of 
ipfsrchsndize,  or  the  route  of  a  military  expedition ;  nor  is  it  from  the 
.features  of  the  river  itself  that  we  form  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  be 
si!in^bered  that  its  banks  are  peopled  and  cultivated.  It  must  there- 
ifore  be  viewed  as  a  river  which  is  navigable,  and  possessing  great  facili- 
ties for  in^roving  the  extent  of  their  navigation.  This  is  a  fact  of  great 
political  and  commercial  importance,  whether  an  hostile  nation  may 
aanrir  to  the  gratification  of  ambition,  or  a  friendly  power  here  seek 
fot  the  e)itettsk»n  and  in>prov<ment  of  its  trade.  In  either  case,  the 
OiHttipresffUa  many  fair  prospeots,  since  it  holds  the  most  direct  course, 
^^i  coi^aects,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  desert,  tbe  nations  of 
£i|rpp^  with  the  remote  regions  of  Central  Asia." — Bumes,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

The  aiiaient  ^ories  of  Transoxiana  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
but  no  rieaeription,  we  are  assured,  can  do  justice  to  the  beauty 
and  fidrtility  of  i\le  valley  of  Sogd  from  Bokhara  to  Samarcand  ; 
when  tbe  tChaliphs  described  it  as  one  of  the  three  terestrial 
paradi^s,  they  were  scarcely  guilty  of  exaggeration.  The  upper 
milley  of  the  Oxus,  that  is,  the  countries  above  Koondooz,  though 
aiibj^ted  to  a  ruthless  tyranny,  would  probably  afford  some  op- 

e>rttinitifeB  for  commercial  speculations  north  of  the  Hindd  KCish. 
odukhaban  baa,  indeed,  been  almost  depopulated  by  the  Sultan 
of  Koondooz,  and  has  also  suffered  severely  from  a  recent  con- 
vulsion of  nature ;  but  a  country  of  which  from  its  fertility  it  is 
|iroverlHally  said  that  *'  bread  is  never  sold  within  its  precincts/' 
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18  one  of  whose  recovery  we  cannot  despair.    The  accouM'of  iU 
mineral  treasures  is  very  curious : —  ^ 

'*  Budtikhshan  has  acquired  great  celebrity  for  its  ruby  mnaa  whkii 
were  well  known  in  early  times^  and  also  to  the  eaipeiiors  of  D^Uli 
They  are  said  to  be  sttuateid  on  the  verge  of  the  Oaus,  nf«r  SbnghMi^ 
at  a  place  called  Gharan ;  which  may  simply  mean  .cavca. .  Tbfff  mt 
dug  in  low  hills  ^  and  one  man  aisuied  me  that  the  gatferm.fMKod 
under  the  Oxus  5  but  I  doubt  the  information.  It  is  a  mistake  4o  bor 
Iteve  that  they  are  not  worked,  as  the  present  chief  of  KooAdooq  bm 
employed  people  in  digging  them  since  he  conquered  the  country.  These 
persons  bad  been  hereditarily  engaged  in  that  occupation  (  bwti  a»  tk^ 
returns  were  small^  the  tyrant  of  Koondooz  demanded  their  Jabom: 
without  pay ;  and  on  their  refusing  to  work,  he  marched  tbfim  to  the 
unhealthy  fens  of  Koondooz,  where  theif  race  has  ahnost  become  entm t. 
In  the  search  of  rubies»  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  a  pair  iri  laig^  oiMS 
will  be  always  found  tojgether ;  and  the  workmen  will  often  eoncttiyi  a 
gem  till  its  match  can  be  found,  or  break  a  large  ruby  into  two  pieces. 
The  rubies  are  said  to  be  imbedded  in  lime-si6n^ ;  and  -to  be  feodcf  like 
round  pieces  of  pebble  or  flint,  which  exist  in  sdcb  deposila*  j.I»r  the 
vicinity  of  the  ruby  mines,  great  masses  of  lapiB-«laziiU  are  jpuM  on:  the 
verge  of  the  Oxus.  The  mode  of  detaching  it  from  the  cliffs  appeared 
to  be  ingenious,  though  I  think  I  have  heard  of  similar  means  being 
used  to  quarry  stone  in  other  quarters.  A  fire  Is  Kt  over  the  blod^  of 
lapis'lazuli,  and  when  the  stone  becomes  snftcientl;^  heated,  cold  VaVer 
is  dashed  upon  it,  and  the  rock  is  thus  fractured.  *  The  lapis^hMH  df 
the  Oxus  was  sent  in  former  years  to  China ;  but  the  demranu  ha^  iafdhf 
decreased.  I  have  seen  many  speckneos  of  this  stone.  With  vehis,  wBiA 
were  said  to  be  gold  $  but  I  ima^ne  they  were  mica.  fiaj^is^asttliafMl 
the  rubies  are  only  collected  in  mnter." — Bumes,  vol.  ifr.  p.  >5Q.  "  ' 

Enou^  has  been  said  of  the  possibility  of  ofiesng  tommeacMl 
communications  between  British  India  and  Central  Asia. ••  Ltt 
us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  line  of  policy  necettanf  t6  b<^MidijpMl 
for  facilitating  and  protecting  this  commercial  intercourse. '  Chir 
present  expensive  connection  with  Persia  is  worse  than'  dv^lbss. 
Sir  Harford  Jones,  in  a  recent  publicatioiii  clfuma  the  g^tiMl^  of 
his  country  for  having  perstaded  Futteli  AU  t<^  r^p^ive  (a^..yi|t|tj'- 
dies,  and  for  preventing  Sir  John  MaJcpIm  and  I^dMjiitO  fijw^ 
occupying  tbe  island  of  Carrack«  We  fipproye  aaptl^  ^t.tbe 
expedition,  iior  the  subsidy ;  the  former. wouU  have  giyei^  MA.<Mi)y 
a  worthless  ;|n(i  exfxensive  jaUnck;*  Af^Jattir^V^s^flHpA  Jtoitihe 
disgraceful  imputaitiofi  of  having  pvri^baaed  ,tfift  |p«qt#q^oii\  Ojf^a 
powef  "  wliich  \o  describe  aifoply^s  feet>le>  lia^  ^«4I>  to  owf r^e 
ltd  strength."  And  this  Ueaty  ha^  Oeiided  .^^rftt^vdegDiideitle 
English  name  among  Oriental  nations  th^n  any  olbei:  cifcqm^ 

*  Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  rcpiinded  of  Uannibar«  n|€id<B  of  tutting iUi99li;ti 
ilie  Alpine  rock. 
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•bmcc  m  th«  history  of  olir  connection  with  the  East.  Whiitever 
Persia  may  have  been  in  I8O9,  she  is  now  as  completely  subject 
Ao  Russia^  as  any  of  the  Indian  tributary  princes  are  to  Great 
J&ritain,  As  aoldiersj  the  Persians  are  perfectly  coutemptibie  4 
Iheir  iri«g«il«r  troops  indeed^  gave  some  aoiloyanoe  to  tbe  Kob- 
mmtm^  but .  in  fegular  battle  USty  W€M  fmiiid  worthless.  Many 
SoM^Mih  officers  have  attempted  to  discipline  and  oj^aniae  the 
KAitsilbashes,  bet  their  efforts  have  failed ;  and  what  hope  can 
ht  entertained  of  a  country  unable  to  protect  its  own  iVontier 
against  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  Turkmans  ?  The  connection 
Vr  ith  Persia  has  hitherto  been  of  no  advantage  to  us ;  the  sooner, 
therefore,  we  abandon  it,  the  better.  The  Russians  arc  masters 
^f  tbe  fields  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  envy  them  the  acquisition* 
rA%hanistaa  and  Lahore  are^  however^  daily  rising  in  political 
imporUmeek  CieuteaaiU  CoooUyi  indeed*  speculates  on  the  pro* 
Jbabiltty  of  Rinaia  pushing  the  Persians  onwards  against  the 
JLfglMB8>  giving  tx>  Shah  Kainraun  the  territories  of  his  ancestors, 
te*faiold  as  a  vassal  t>f  Persia,  and  thus  establishing  what  Meyen- 
dbrff  calls  "  t^e  salutary  influence  of  Russia''  from  the  Caspian 
to.  d^e  Indus.  Now,  in  opposition  to  these  speculations,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  Afghans  are  Soonnees,  and,  though  perr 
haps  more  tolerant  than  the  Turks  or  the  Turkmans,  they  never 
would  submit  to  Shiah  supreouicy ;  moie  especially  as  the  Per^ 
wms  are  notorious  for  their  bitter  hatred  to  the  three  first  KhaliphSi 
and  for  loceMant  insults  to  their  memory.  In  fact,  it  was  this 
aotoiefaAce,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lieutenant  Bttmes>  which  ao 
irritated  llie  Soonnees  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  Hiat  they  began 
to  seize  the  Persians  as  slaves.  It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  first 
time  that  bigotry  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  cruelty ;  but  still 
the  Turkmans  were  justified  in  feeling  some  animosity  against 
those  who  insulted  their  religion.  The  fatal  consequences  snould 
be  a  warning  to  others  as  well  as  the  Persians. 

''  The  practice  of  eoslavkig  the  Pccaians  is  said  to  have  been  nnkaown 
before  tbe  invasion  of  ibe  Uzbeks  3  aad  some  even  say  that  it  has  not 
oontinaed  for  an  hundred  years.  A  few  Bokhara  priests  visited  Persia^ 
and  heard  the  three  first  caliphs  publicly  reviled  in  that  country  5  on 
their  return,  the  synod  gave  their  "  futwa,"  or  command  for  licensing 
the  sale  of  all  such  infidels.  Sir  John  Chardin  even  tells  us  that  when 
a  Persian  shoots  an  arrow,  he  frequently  exclaims,  "  May  this  go  to 
Omar^  heart.'*  I  tnyself  have  heard  many  similar  expressions  ;  and, 
alaee  the  ftp(M  of  the  Bokhara  priests  fs  true,  the  Persians  have  broagbt 
tfa^if  present  ealamities  epon  themselvea.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
Bctaian  princes,  in  a  late  commanication  with  the  Khan  of  Orgnnje, 
sent  him  the  four  books  which  Mahommedans  hold  sacred,  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  tbe  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Kotan,  begging  him  to 
point  out  in  which  of  these  holy  books  the  laws  of  slavery>-  as  premised 
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igafntt  Ibe  Feni«n8^  w£fe  to  be  found.  Tbe  Khan  idved  the  dkBeriCf 
li^  replying^  that  it  was  «  cuitom  from  which  he  had  no  inteottoo  of 
depafting ;  and;  as  tbe  Persians  do  not  possess  power  to  sappmas  k^ 
il  is  like^  to  eontiniie  to  the  detriment  and  disgrace  of  dieir  country."-^ 
Bumes,  toL  i.  343*  * 

The  Siiddotje  dynaatj  in  Afgbaniatan  well  deterred  its  ftrte^ 
it  is  not^  and  has  never  been  popular  in  tbe  country.  Is  it  tkM 
credible  that  the  Afghans,  strict  Soonnees  aod  gallavit  soldiehf! 
would  easily  yield  to  the  Kuzzilbashes,  whose  creed  they  detest* 
and  whose  cowardice  they  despise ;'  or  receive  at  their  hands  sucfal 
a  sovereign  as  he  who  now  rules  in  Heraut?  The  character  wbicB 
Lieutenant  Conolly  himself  gives  of  Shah  Kamraun  is  sufficient 
Id  prove  his  unfitneaa  for  tbe  crown*  and  tbe  great  improbability  M 
aa  A^han  being  found  who  would  wish  to  aee  il  plaeed  upon  kk 
bead:— 

"  Of  Shah  Kamraun's  character  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  {n 
praise.  Even  his  enemies  give  him  credit  for  courage  and  natural  talent^ 
bat  be  is  avaricious,  cruel,  and  debauched.  When  I  say  that  he  fas^ 
been  goilty  of  breaking  his  solemnly  pledged  oath,  I  need  not  add ' « 
word  more  against  his  private  character  :-^as  a  king  he  has  behanied 
nnwkely  Mid  ill«  for  be  has  ruined  trade  by  heavy  imposts*  and  po  man 
living  within  the  influence  of  his  authority  dares  avow  hinuelf  posscsied 
of  wealth, 

^*  Tbe  foUowiug  anecdote  which  was  related  to  me  by  Sj^veral  di/r 
fereot  inhabitants  of  Heraut,  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
ebaracter  of  the  heir  to  tbe  Affghaun  mouarchy.  A  merchant  p(  tbp 
Bukhteeawree  tribe  gave  a  Hindoo  banker  the  sum  of  one  thousana  eight 
hundred  golden  ducats  for  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  Caubul.  This  he  , 
covered  with  clotb^  to  make  it  look  like  a  charm,  and  hung  it  idiout  his 
Be<^,  hoping  thus  to  convey  it  safely  to  Caubtd.  8ottiehcMr  or  otber 
Kamraun  learned  what  be  had  done,  and  sent  two  or  three  men  to  talit 
tbe  pretended  charm  fiom  him.  They  accosted  tbeu*  victim  by  asking 
him  for  a  piud)  of  snuff,  and  when  he  replied  that  he  had  nont,  tbvf 
abused  him  for  be]D|;  without  so  necessary  an  article  i  then  swons  that 
they  believed  he  had  snuff,  but  would  not  give  away  a  pineh  i  engaged 
bim  in  a  quarrel^  scuffled  with  him^  and  tore  the  (pretended)  charm  from 
bis  neck.  They  next  went  to  the  Hindoo  banker^  and  returning  hijn 
his  draughty  forced  him  to  refund  the  cash^  which  Uiere  is  no  doubt  tbfty 
duly  paid  to  their  royal  employer.  The  Bukhteeawree  petitioned  the 
Shah,  who,  affecting  to  take  pity  upon  him,  ordered  that  he  should  b^ 
paid  a  real  «  day  from  the  royal  treasury.  This  pension  was  discpor 
tinued  after  a  week,  and  the  man  was  ordered  to  receive  in  lieu  of  it  » 
daily  portion  of  bread  from  the  royal  oven.  Even  this  dole  wm*  denied 
the  man  after  a  short  time,  aud   he  loog  remained  as  a  beggar  at  the 

galace-gate,  hoping  that  part  even  of  his  money  might  be  restored,  but 
e  received  not  a  black  farthing,  and  returned  to  bis  own  csuntry.  * 
*'  Kamrmiii  was  always  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  a  circumstance  not  fb 
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wondered  at,  conaideriDg  that  at  an  .early  age,  be  wiis  initkted  iato 
scenes  of  stratagem  and  bUiodshed,  aod  taught  to  sacrifice  the  best  feelioga 
cf  humanity  to  the  interests  of  ambition.  Morality  of  any  9ort  was  not 
likdy  to  be  studied  to  much  purpose  in  such  a  school,  aod  Kamreun  ia 
now  a  slave  to  wine  and  the  harem.  We  learned  that  bis  majesty  would 
at  times  deliberately  set  about  making  himself  drunk }  not  for  We  of 
drinking,  for  he  could  get  no  liquor  except  vik  arrack,  or  thin  sour  wine 
made  by  the  Jews,  but  solely  to  raise  bis  spirits,  which  would  sometiRMs 
be  excited  to  perfect  phrenzy.  No  one,  it  was  said,  but  the  altar  bftshee 
dared  attend  on  the  king  while  he  was  in  ^'  the  horrors  ;*'  and  during 
the  days  of  illness  which  succeeded  such  debauches,  unlucky  did  thai 
person  deem  himself,  whose  affairs  brought  him  under  the  royal  cog* 
nizance.  At  all  times  the  people  of  Ueraut  seemed  to  labour  under 
considerable  fear  of  his  majesty,  and  the  only  man  who  appeared  always 
merry  and  at  ease  was  Shemshooddeen  Khan,  whose  sister,  report  sani, 
influenced  the  disposition  of  her  royal  consm^t  as  she  wooM,  by  liw 
fascination  of  her  beauty." — Conoify,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

Notwithstanding  all  this.  Lieutenant  Conolly  asserts  that  the 
Afghans  would  gladly  see  Kamraun  restored  to  the  throne ;  Dr. 
Gerard  and  Lieutenant  Burnes,  on  the  contrary,  declare,  that  they 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  Khans,  and  certainly 
they  have  good  reason  to  be  so,  for  better  sovereigns  do  not 
esist  in  Asia  than  the  rulers  of  Cab6l  and  Peshaw6r.  Dost 
Mohammed  Kh&n,  the  ruler  at  Cab6l,  is  a  good  and  a  great  meto ; 
though  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Gerard  that  he  has  adopted 
republican  principles,*  we  are  convinced,  from  the  account  given 
of  his  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Burnes  and  his  companion, 
that  he  has  the  interest  of  his  subjects  at  heart,  and  is  able  to 
protect  Afghanistan  from  the  feeble  Persians,  though  he  mav  be 
exposed  to  some  danger  from  Runjeet  Sing  and  his  gallant 
Sikhs.  Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  when  they  read 
the  following  interesting  narrative  of  his  conversation. 

**  He  rose  on  our  entrance  (Lieutenant  Burnes  was  accompanied  by 
the  celebrated  missionary  Mr.  Wolff),  saluted  us  in  the  Persian  fashion* 
and  then  desired  us  to  be  seated  on  a  velvet  carpet  near  himself. ,  He 
assured  us  that  we  were  welcome  to  his  country  ;  and,  though  he  had 
seen  few  of  us,  he  respected  our  nation  and  character. ,  To  this  I 
replied  as  civilly  as  I  conld,  praising  the  equity  of  his  government,  and 
the  protection  which  he  extended  to  the  traveller  and  the  merchant. 
When  we  sat  down,  we  found  our  party  consist  of  six  or  eight  native 
gentlemen  and  three  sons  of  the  chief.  We  occupied  a  small  but  neat 
apartment,  which  hsd  no  other  furniture  than  the  carpet.  The  con* 
versation  of  the  evening  was  varied,  and  embraced  sncli  a  number  of 
topics,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  detail  them  -,  such  was  the  knowleilge. 


*  Sec  F.  Q.  R.  No.  XXV,  p.  1S4.  We  are  iinppy  to  correct  tiie  miitakc  under  which 
t  «cr«  then  labouring  aa  to  the  death  of  Dr»  Gerard,  originating  from  a  falae  report* 
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itttaliigeBcej  and  cttrioeiiy  that  the  chief  displayed.    He  was  anxious  to 
koow  the  state  of  £arope^  the  number  of  kings^  the  terras  on  which 
they  lived  with  one  another ;  and^  since  it  appeared  that  their  terrHoHes 
wece  adjacent,  how  they  existed  without  destroying  each  other.     I 
aamed  the  different  nations^  sketched  out  their  relative  power,  and  iri* 
fbrmed  him,  that  our  advancement  in  civilization  did  no  more  exempt 
V8  fmuk  war  and  ouarrels  than  his  own  country ;  that  we  viewed  each 
oiber'a  acts  with  jealousy,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
power,  to  prevent  one  king  from  overturning  another.     Of  this,  how-' 
ever,  there  were,  I  added,  various  instances  in  European  history  3  and 
the  chief  himself  had  heard  of  Napoleon.     He  next  requested  me  to  in*'* 
form  him  of  the  revenues  of  England ;  how  they  were  collected ;  hoW' 
the  laws  were  enacted }  and  what  were  the  productions  of  the  soil.    He 
perfectly  comprehended  our  constitution  from  a  brief  explanation  ;  and ' 
said  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  our  universal  saccdssi  shice'thti^* 
ooiy  revenue  which  we  drew  from  the  people  w»s  to  defray  the  del9t^' 
and  expenses  of  the  state.      *  Your  wealth,  then/  added  he,    "  mnsri' 
come  haai  India.'     I  assured  him  that  the  revennea  of  that  couittry 
were  spent  in  it)  that  the  sole  benefits  derived  from  its  possessioucofV^ 
sisted  m  its  being  an  outlet  to  our  commerce  ^  and  that  the  ouly  wealtb 
sent    to    the   mother   country  consisted  of  a  few   hundred   thousai^id, 

r Kinds,  and  the  fortunes  taken  away  by  the  servants  of  the  govern^enUj 
never  met  an  Asiatic  who  credited  this  fact  before.  Dost  Maboiu- 
med  Khan  observed,  that '  this  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  subjecitioa 
of  India.  You  have  left  much  of  its  wealth  to  the  native  princes  ;  ydu 
have  not  bad  to  encoanter  their  despair,  and  you  -are  just  in  ^ur 
ooorts.'  He  enquired  into  the  state  of  the  Mahommedan  priUcfpuNHes 
in  India,  and  as  to  the  exact  power  of  Rniijeet  Sing,  for  spamg  wbo^ 
coontry  he  gpave  us  no  credit.  -      0    ^t\  wiit 

•  •  •  •  •  •  .*  I    >  M.| 

''  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  iJben  turned  to  Mr.  Wolff  for  an  explaqs'* 
tion  of  his  history ;  and,  as  he  was  aware  of  that  gentleman's >vocjilig|if' 
he  had  assembled  among  the  party  several  Mahommedan  dqct^n9«iwhf)i 
were  prepared  to  dispute  on  points  of  religion.  Since  I  stood  ^IVIr* 
Wolff  s  interpreter,  1  might  proceed  to  make  mention  of  the  various . 
arguments  which  were  adducea  on  either  side  3  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
what  the  reverend  gentleman  will,  no  doubt,  give  to  the  world.  As  is' 
usual  on  such  subjects,  the  one  party  failed  to  convince  the  other )  and, 
but  for  the  admirable  tact  of  the  chief  himself,  the  consequences  might' 

iNive  been  disagreeable. 

•  •  •  •  •  «  •         '      ' 

*'  We  left  him  at  midnight,  quite  charmed  with  our  reception,  and' 
the  accomplished  address  and  manners  of  Dost  Mahommcd  Kiiai).**-^ 
Bumes,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

Nor  bad  our  traveller  less  reason  to  be  pleased  with  this  in**' 
telligent  ruler  at  a  second  interview. 

"  As  the  chief  desired,  I  passed  another  evening  with  hi«i  ^  and  tHe 
doctor^  being  convalescent,  accompanied  me;  Mr.  Wolff  had  proceeded 
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on  his  journey  to  India.  Dost  Mabommed  Khan  pleased  us  as  nocb 
as  ever ;  he  kept  tis  till  long^  pint  midnight^  and  gave  IM  a  fiiU  insight 
into  the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  and  the  anfortunate  difference* 
that  exist  between  him  and  his  brothers.  He  expressed  hopes  of  bdng 
able  to  restore  the  monarchy^  evinced  a  cordial  hatred  towards  Ranjeet 
Sing,  and  seemed  anxious  to  know  if  the  British  (jovemment  would 
accept  his  services  as  an  auxiliary  to  root  him  out ;  but  I  replied,  that 
he  was  our  friend.  He  then  promised  me  the  command  of  his  aniny.  If 
I  would  remain  with  him  3  an  offer  which  he  afterwards  lepeated. 
'  Twelve  thousand  horse  and  twenty  guns  shall  be  at  your  disposiL* 
When  he  found  that  f '  could  not  accept  the  honour,  he  requested  me  to 
send  some  friend  to  be  his  generalissimo.*'-^  Btcmrf,  vol.  i.  164* 

The  historian,  the  iinti<||uariau9  and  the  lover  of  classical  learn* 
lag,  have  in  Bumea'a  delightful  work  the  best  account  that  has 
yet  been  given  of  Alexander's  route  through  the  pcovinoes  of  die 
Indus,  and  the  imprew  which  his  mighty  mind  has  stamped  npoa 
remote  Asia:  in  the  same  pages  alone  can  they  find  accurate  in* 
formation  respecting  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  where  Greek  eiviH»* 
ation  flourished  like  an  exotic,  brilliant  during  a  brief  existence, 
and  then  lost  for  ever.  From  these  volumes  the  statesman  will 
best  learn  the  policy  of  those  countries  that  border  on  our  domi- 
nions in  India,  and  see  whether  they  can  be  established  as  bul- 
warks against  aggressive  ambitioHy  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
dreeded  as  future  agents  in  our  expubion  from  Hiud&itRii.  TJbe 
meichanl  will  consult  the  work  to  learn  by  what  means  the  near 
commercial  routes  here  developed  may  be  tumed  to  edvantege; 
the  general  reader  will  delight  in  the  novelty  of  eouolries  ptevir- 
ously  unexplored,  and  races  hitherto  unknown;  while  the  philo- 
sopher will  rejoice  in  witnessing  the  devotion  of  gveel  energies  to 
a  great  purpose.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  reader  to 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Burnes'  interesting  volumes  without 
the  strongest  impression  of  his  accuracy  of  observation,  patient 
inquiry,  close  adherence  to  truth,  and  abstinence  from  mere  spe- 
culationi 

Should  trade  be  established  on  the  Indus,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Afghans ;  and  it  is  gratifying  la 
learn  that  they  are  less  prejudiced  against  Christoans 
Mohammedan  nations. 


"  The  people  seemed  too  busy  in  the  exercise  of  religious  and  worldly 
matters  to  mind  us,  and  as  yet  we  had  not  experienced  the  slightest  in* 
civility  from  any  person  in  the  country,  though  we  strolled  about  every- 
where. They  do  not  appear  to  haive  the  smallest  preyndioe  agaiast  a 
Christian,  and  I  bad  never  beard  ^m  their  lips  the  name  of  dog  or  in« 
fidel,  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  works  of  many  travellers. 
*  Every  country  has  its  customs,'  is  a  proverb  among  them ;  and  the 
Afghan  Mohammedans  seem  to  pay  a  respect  to  Christians  which  they 
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ietxf  16  their  Hindoo  fellow-cititeiis.  Ua  thej  call  *  people  of  the 
book/  while  they  oOMider  them  benighted  and  without  a  peopbel."*-^ 
Bm-na,  ird.  i  p.  I33« 

The  following  account  of  the  general  tharecter  of  the  Afghan 
character  is  on  the  whole  favourable. 

^  The  hnguage  of  the  A%han«  h  Persian,  Imt  it  is  not  the  smooth 
and  ekgaut  tongue  of  Iran.  Pooshtoo  is  the  dialect  of  the  common 
people,  but  aome  of  the  higher  dmses  eannot  even  apeak  it»  The 
Alftfaaos  aim  a  naiion  of  childient  in  their  quarrels  thejr  ight,  and  he^ 
oaoM  fkitnds  without  any  oareoMny.  They  cannot  oonoeal  their  feel^ 
ings  fiom  one  another^  and  a  person  with  any  discrinioation  nay  at  all 
times  piarce  their  desigasb  If  they  themselves  are  to  be  believed,  their 
mling  vice  is  envy,  which  besets  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  relations. 
No  people  are  more  incapable  of  managing  an  intrigue.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  their  idleness ;  they  seem  to  sit  listlessly  for  the  whole 
day,  staring  at  each  other.  Mow  they  live  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis-» 
cover,  yet  they  dress  well,  and  are  healthy  and  happy.  I  imbibed  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  their  national  character.* '*^fiani(jr,  vol.  i. 

We  shall  not  accompany  Lieutenant  Burnes  in  his  visit  to  the 
court  of  Lahore,  aa  in  our  recent  review  of  Jaoi{ueniont's  Letters 
from  India  we  entered  at  large  into  the  subject  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  character  of  their  aUe  sovereign,  Runjeet 
Sing.  A  translation  of  Jacquemont's  interesting  correspondence, 
enriched  with  some  additional  letters  addreaeed  to  mflttential 
British  noblemen  aad  gentlemen^  wbich  were  unknown  to  the 
French  editor,  baa  juat  appeared^  and  we  really  know  not  a 
more  interesting  and  curious  illustration  of  national  character 
than  the  *'  alike  but  different*^  accounts  which  the  Briton  and  the 
Frenchman  give  of  the  court  of  Lahore*  Jacquemont^s  dash  of 
lively  enthusiasm,  his  characteristic  mixture  of  the  frivolous  and 
the  serioiis,  bis  rapid  arrival  at  conchisions  without  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  the  premises,  contrast  strangely  and  strongly 
with  the  cautious  investigation,  cool  reasoning,  and  plain  common 
sense  of  Burnes.  In  both  are  exhibited  a  daring  spirit  of  enter^ 
prise,  a  2eal  for  knowledge  not  to  be  contjuered  fay  danger  or 
difficulty ;  and  it  is  singular  that  two  such  richly  endowed  travel" 
\tn  should  at  the  same  time  have  been  engaged  m  exploring  Asia, 

But  on  this  subject  yr^  cannot  venture  to  expatiate;  it  wouM 
lead  us  too  far  fro^  our  proper  purpose,  of  showin^the  great  im- 
portance of  endeavouring  to  open  a  trade  with  Bokhara,  and 
turning  the  vast  mass  of  information  collected  by  Lieutenant 
Burnes  to  some  practical  account.  This  we  deem  may  be  done, 
nay*  more,  we  belicTe,  must  be  done. 

In  expressing  an  earnest  anxiety  for  the  opening  of  a  trade  be- 
tween O^ntral  Asia  and  the  northern  provinces  of  British  India, 
ifVe  by  no  means  regard  the  benefits  tfiat  vrill  result  to  British  com- 
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fnerce  as  the  ody,  or  even  the  most  impottaBt/coiiBideration  that 
meritff  oinr  Teg«#d.  We  deem  that  the  extension  of  such  &  coBir 
merce  would  greatly  raise  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
natives  of  HindiiHtan,  and  our  duties  as  well  as  our  interests  im- 
peratively demand  that  we  should  neglect  nothing  whicli  may 
tend  to  produce  sudi  a  desirable  change.  There  is  no  getting 
over  the  proof  of  our  indifference  exhibited  by  the  glaring  fact^ 
that  our  ^fovernment  has  not  even  ^t  constructed  one  good  road 
through  Its  extensive  territiories.  The  rule  of  Baber  and  his  de- 
scendants has  left  the  marks  of  its  brilliant  existence  in  noMe 
causeways^  caravanserais,  and  pifbHe  edifiees  {  but  w«rre  we  driven 
from  India  to-morrow^  what  similar  sthicturfes  wo*iild  pteserVe  tbe 
memory  of  our  sway?  The  past  is  dark,  but  tbe  fbtufe  is  bright 
with  hope,  and  we  trust  that  soon  it  will  be  impbssible  to  aay, 
that  the  only  benefit  the  English  have  conferred  on  India  is  to 
have  enabled  Sultan  Mahraoud's  owl  to  make  up  his  complement 
of  ruined  villages: 

**  pudet  liaec  opprobria  nobis 


£t  diet  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refetli 


Art.  IV. —  1.  Sammlung  ArchitectonUcher  EfUwurfe,  fyc.  Von 
Leo  von  Klenze.  (Collection  of  Architectural  Designs,  8^. 
By  Leo  von  Klenze.)    Gr.iblio.     MUncben.    1839,  &c* 

S.  Fersuch  einer  DarsUUung  desj^txigen  Zustan^e$  d^  Buuktmsi. 
Von  C«  A.  Menzel.  (Esimy  on  £e  Present  State  of  Archi- 
tecture.   By  C.  A.  Menzel.)     Berlin.     1832.  8vo. 

Little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  German  literature  wa^ 
hardly  known  in  this  country,  even  by  name.  Since  that  period 
matters  are  very  much  altered;  .for  although  the  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  are  still  but  little  acquainted  with  that  literature,  and 
least  of  all  with  die  most  valuable  part  of  it,  even  the  readers 
of  our  penny  periodicals  are  aware  of  its  existence.  There  ^re, 
however,  even  yet,  not  a  few  who  are  altogedier  ignorant  of  whait 
has  been  achieved  by  Germany  in  the  province  of  art.  WithotTt 
taking  any  ^re&t  credit  tq  ourselves  fgr  the  prophecy,  Ave  may 
venture  to  (Predict,  that^oi*  its  brodtidtibns  in  arditt^ctufe  ali^n^. 
that  country  will,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  claim  tfaie  attentibli 
of  travelling  students  C[uite  as  mncn  as  Italy  itself.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  like  Italy,  boast  of  the  remains  of  Roman  art  ^nd  magni- 
ficence; but  it  possesses  monunients  in  the  Gothic  style,  which,  6( 
themselves,  would  amply  repay  the  labour  of  accurate  investiga- 
tion; and  in  addition  to  these,  it  now  offiers  some  of  the  most 
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finished  and  clauical  structares  of  modern  tioie& — structures  cer- 
tainly no  less  worthy  the  architect's  study  than  the  roost  vaunted 
works  of  the  cinquecento  school  b^ond  the  Alps.  Honestly 
speaking,  they  are  even  more  so,  bein^^  not  only  more  pure  in 
taste,  but  likewise  better  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  society* 
The  superiority  which  Italy  so  long  maintained  in  all  matters  of 
taste,  bad  in  it  more  of  the  relative  than  the  positive.  Her  in- 
fluence was  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  her  neighbours ; 
and  men  would  as  soon  have  dared  to  call  mi  question  the  sttpreme 
authority  of  the  pope  himself  some  few  centuries  earlier,  as  to 
throw  a  doubt  upon  the  talents  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Palladio, 
w  a  Bernini,  at  the  time  their  fame  awed  the  world.  Athens  and 
Agrigentum,  Poestum  and  Pompeii,  hate  since  shaken  our  faitity 
and  we  have  now  discovered,  not  only  that  the  Grecian  orders  are 
^uite  chfFereut  things  from  those  of  Vignola,  but  that  the  genius 
of  Grecian  architecture  altogether  has  vei;y  few  points  of  resem* 
blance  indeed  with  the  classical  Italian  style  we  have  alluded  to. 
Since  the  fresh  impulse  and  new  direction  ^^hich  have  been  given 
to  the  art  by  the  discovery  of  forgotten  or  long-buried  authorities, 
architecture  has  done  comparatively  very  little  in  Italy,  and  in 
what  it  has  done,  it  has  evidently  manifested  quite  as  much 
hankering  after  its  former  iastes,  as  feeling  for  the  genuine  beau- 
ties and  true  relish  of  antiquity.  Considering  how  very  strongly 
opposed  the  refined  yet  severe  charins  of  the  latter  are  to  the 
prettitiesses,'  the  pueriKties  and  the  caprices  of  the  former  style,  this 
IS,  perhaps,  not  very  surprising,  although  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
it  has  prevented  Italy  from  maintaining  her  former  rank.  She  has 
stood  nearly  still  while  othen  have  advaticed-^advanced,  per- 
.  haps,  with  the  greater  freedodi  and  eagerness  from  being  unen- 
cumbered with  the  trammels  of  fi(>i'mer  dignity,  and  consequently 
the  more  at  liberty  to  push  directly  forward  to  the  goal. 
'  A  jong-established,  or  we  misht  say,  an  inveterate  reputation, 
is  not  overthrown  all  at  once.  Those  who  pin  their  faith  upon 
traditionary  report,  and  who  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  so 
generally  current  some  hundred  years  a^o,  and  pervading  the  cri- 
ticism of  that  period,  may,  from  not  havmg  considered  this  cbangie 
of  ciroumstances,  be  somewhat  staggered  at  our  presumption  in 
saying  anything  that  can  tend  to  bnng  Italian  architecture  into 
discredit;  or^  as  is  more  likely,  instead  of  suffering  their  previous 
opinions  to  be  disturbed,  they  will  boldly  appeal  from  us  to  their 
own  favourite  authorities.  We  have  the  comfort,  however,  of  not 
standing  alone,  for  although  many  deem  it  becoming  to  speak  of 
the  Pailadian  school  with  respect,  if  not  with  reverence,  there  are 
others,  and  not  a  few,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  who, 
far  from  participating  in  the  blind  worship  and  admiration  of 
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Paliadio  and  his  works,  or  making  allowance  for  his  Aiults  on 
the  score  of  the  tsme  when  he  K?ed  and  his  want  of  better  guides, 
go  the  length  of  condemning  his  system  in  Mo*  Foremost 
among  these  is  Mr.  Hosking>  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encychpadia  Briiamiicaf  which  has  since  been 
published  separately,  and  which,  being  an  elementary  work,  is 
likely  to  make  almost  as  many  proselytes  as  it  may  have  readers. 
There  are,  besides,  certain  indications  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of 
criticism  in  matters  of  architectural  taste  growing  up  aniong  ns; 
and  some  contend  that  we  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  an- 
thority;  nay,  one  writer  has  lately  asserted  that  our  admiration  of 
antiquity  savours  of  bigotry,  and  that  it  would  hate  been  better 
that  the  temples  of  Greece  had  long  ago  perished,  if  thie  study , of 
them  is  to  supersede  all  invention  on  our  part,  and  to  hem  in  art 
widi  impassable  boundaries.*  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  our 
affection  for  them  has  been  too  much  like  the  passion  of  the  Moor, 
who  loved  *'  not  wisely,  but  too  well/'  and  that  while  professing  to 
veyerence  the  example  of  the  ancients,  we  have  in  fact  rarely, 
if  ever,  practically  adopted  their  principles.  We  have  looked  av 
them  after  the  same  fashion  that  a  mere  grammarisin  reads  the 
Greek  poets :  the  spirit  of  their  works  is  with  him  a  vei^  secondary 
consideration;  what  he  chiefly  perceives  in  them  is  articles  ahd 
aorists,  peculiarities  of  construction  and  dialects,  longs  an^  shorts. 
In  like  manner  architects  attach  too  much  importance  to  diame- 
ters, modules  and  minutes.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  propoN 
tions  of  many  of  the  most  admired  examples  may  have  been  en- 
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*  Liberal  u  their  opiniom  fn  the  abttiact  nay  be,  it  niMt  be  odafcabed  tbAt  soaie  of 
the  partiei  to  whom  we  here  «UBde  have  not  practiied  nucb  liberaiitv  towerdi  )ftr4 
Wilkins.  Almost  \n  ttie  very  same  breath  that  they  deprecate  a  slavish  iioitation  of 
Greek  models,  the?  carp  at  him  because  he  has  introdaeed  both  arched  gateways  aticf 
domes  in  his  model  for  the  NatioiiaJ  Gallery.  At  tlie  uaae  time  too  that  they  a»e  tlittf 
rigoroas  in  the  caase  of  a  living  artist,  they  show  thomsejvea  far  more  indolgeot  than  is 
/lecessary  towards  a  dead  one,  refusing  to  see  any  thiiig  but  unqualified  beauty  in 
St.  Martin's  church ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  perceive  any  defects,  they  most  careralfy 
avoid  roentioaiDg  thtm.  This  is,  to  say  the  least»  very  unlaic,  since  it  abo«M  they  ara 
rather  influenced  by  enmity  towards  an  individual,  than  solicitous  eitlier  for  th^  purity 
of  architecture  ur  for  'truth.  Or,  allowing  them  to  be  sincere,  of  what  value  is  ihei^ 
praise  if  they  prove  that  they  are  Mind  to  some  of  the  inost  giarisg  histanbes  of  ba(f 
taate?  la  there  any  man,  wa  aak,  who  If  be  cooldtee  the  portico  and  tlie  body  of  that 
church  apart  from  each  other,  would  ever  iniagina  they  were  intended  to  be  united  i 
Is  there  even  the  verv  sliglitest  similarity  of  style  or  taste  between  tlie  windows  and 
the  order?  Thoie  of  St.  Marti  it's  workhoose  have  iffst  as  ranch  pretensions  to  the  Coi 
lintblaa  elMuaotor  as  thoaa  of  the  eharah.  -  WelM '  but  the  poitioal  'f  rae,  the  portioa 
itself  is  very  fair,  yet  no  absolute  prodigy  after  all ;  and|  as  regards  harmoniaiag  wUb 
the  rest  of  the  structure,  it  miuht  almost  as  well  have  been  tacked  to  \i\e  workhouse 
hself.  Although  no  very  great  acumen  has  been  displayed  in  the  controvenv  against 
Mr.  WilkiiM,  we  are  not  lorry  to  find  that  any  ardiStectural  qtteation  it  capable  of  ex4 
citing  so  much  interest  in  tlie  public  mind ;  and  wo  hope  that  Uic  atir  made  uponAia 
occasion  will  induce  many  to  give  more  attention  to  the  subject,  were  it  merely  to  pre? 
pare  tlieiinetves  better  ibr  any  similar  encoonter.  * 
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tirely  accidental  as  far  aa  regards  tbe  authors  of  them,  who  con- 
formed to  a  certain  type,  modifying  it  as  best  accorded  with  their 
fancyi  or  suited  their  particular  purpose*  When  the  work  was 
completed,  the  measurements  of  every  part  might  be  taken,  and 
Ibeir  relative  proportions  estimated ;  but  it  is  monstrous  to  sup* 
pose,  because  some  one  member  may  be  found  either  to  exceed  or 
to  fall  abort  of  the  average  standard,  that  this  was  done,  not  for 
ihe  sake  of  the  effect^  but  to  occasion  the  arithmetical  distinction. 
Those  who  can  believe  such  really  to  have  been  the  case  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  themselves  that  Homer  scanned 
every  line  of  the  Iliad  upon  his  fingers,  that  Virgil  composed  his 
worka  with  the  help  of  a  Gradus,  and  that  Correggio  described 
tbe  graceful  outline  of  his  figures  upon  tbe  principle  of  mathe- 
matical curves. 

In  what  we  have  here  said  we  have  no  wish  to  throw  any  ridicttle 
upon  those  elementary  and  technical  studies  so  indispensable  to 
the  architect;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  saying  that  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  them.  There  is  little  cause  for  appr&* 
hension,  now  that  they  are  so  greatly  Militated,  lest  they  should 
be  disregarded;  the  real  danger  to  the  art  lies  in  quite  the  oppo* 
site  direction — in  attaching  too  much  importance  to  what  is  of  no 
iuthetie  value  whatever.  Hence  criticism  has  been  rendered  no 
less  mechanical  than  the  things  on  which  it  has  been  exercised  c 
people  have  been  taught  by  rule  and  by  rote  what  it  was  lawful  to 
admire^and  what  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  condemn.  Tradi- 
tionary opinion,  again,  has  for  the  most  part  been  as  obstinately  ad* 
bered  to  as  if  either  nothing  had  since  been  learned,  or  all  our  subse- 
quent study  had  proved  quite  fruitless.  Yet,  supposing  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  by  us  upon  Greek  architecture  to  have  been  to  any 
purpose  at  all,  we  must  surely  have  been  convinced,  ere  this,  that 
tbe  doctrine  so  long  maintained  in  regard  to  proportions  ought  to 
be  discarded  as  untenable,  or,  at  least,  requires  to  be  amended 
and  remodelled.  So  greatly  do  the  varieties  of  the  same  order 
differ  from  each  other,  that  assuming,  as  some  have  done,  pro- 
portion to  be  the  chief  distinction  between  one  order  and  another, 
and  that  each  admits  of  only  certain  specific  proportions,  we  mast 
subdivide  each  class  into  several  subordinate  ones.  Neither  is 
the  difference  observable  in  the  Grecian  orders  confined  to  that  of 
proportion  alone,  for  hardly  any  one  can  help  being  struck  by  the 
dissimilarity  in  other  respects  between  examples  belonging  to  <Hie 
and  the  same  order.  What  great  variety  of  character,  for  in- 
stance,  do  we  meet  with  in  the  Ionic !  It  exhibits  to  us  a  regular 
gammut,  ascending  from  the  severest  simplicity  up  to  the  most 
elaborate  elegance.  There  is  another  circumstance  too,  in  Gre- 
cian architecture,  which,  although  it  constitutes  its  prevailing 
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charm  independently  of  all  minor  beauties,  has  been  overlooked, 
at  any  rate  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  legislate  for 
the  art:  we  allude  to  that  harmonious  expression  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  a  structure^  so  that  all  the  parts  tend  as  it  were  to 
unite  into  one  aggregate  idea.  Many  modem  edifices,  on  the 
contrary,  and  those  by  no  means  the  least  celebrated,  seem,  in 
comparison,  to  be  built  up  of  fragments,  beautiful,  perhaps,  in 
themselves,  but  quite  otherwise  when  regarded  as  parts  of  one 
whole.  Consistency,  so  indispensable  to  every  production  of  art, 
hardly  enters  at  all  into  the  system  of  architecture  orginally 
founded  by  the  modern  Italians  upon  the  ancient — that  is  to  say, 
the  Roman — orders,  and  which  has  prevailed,  with  little  change  for 
the  better,  throughput  Europe.  Such  change,  however,  has  at 
length  commenced,  and  should  its  future  progress  be  commensu- 
rate with  its  promise,  the  next  generation  will  behold  edifices,  not 
only  exhibiting  Grecian  forms,  but  endued  with  Grecian  spirit, 
that  spirit  too  pervading  every  part,  and  animating  the  extremities 
and  minutest  members,  no  less  than  the  trunk  itself. 

Already  has  it  been  hinted  that  criticism  is  beginning  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  tone  and  more  enlightened  views,  and  among  those 
whose  writings  are  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  influence,  we  may 
here  mention  Carl  Menzel.  Claiming  for  architecture  as  high  a 
rank  in  its  quality  of  one  of  the  fine  arts  as  in  that  of  science,  be 
calls  upon  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that 

"  no  work  of  art  can  ever  be  produced  by  skill  and  understanding  alone, 
but  that  the  inspiration  of  the  artist  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
source  of  that  which  confers  (esthetic  value  on  his  productions.  A  piece  of 
architecture  in  which  there  are  any  manifestations  of  genius  is  worked 
out  ill  the  same  manner  as  a  poem :  invention,  or  the  groand  idea  of  the 
subject,  must  come  first,  and  it  is  to  this  conception  of  the  fancy  that 
technical  skill  is  afterwards  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  work  it  up  and  to 
render  practicable  in  construction  what  is  originally  the  mere  apprehen- 
sion of  beauty.  This  is  the  only  true  process:  by  adopting  the  opposite 
course  we  may,  indeed,  be  able  to  obtain  a  structure  in  every  respect 
well  suited  to  its  destination,  but  it  can  never  possess  that  mysterious 
charm  which  genius  alone  can  bestow )  nor  will  it  ever  warm  the  be- 
holder to  admiration,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  deny  that  the 
builder  has  performed  all  that  utility  requires,  or  that  mere  reason  ought 
to  demand. 

We  regret  that  the  author  of  the  intelligent  little  essay  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted  did  not  treat  his  subject  more  fully, 
and  particularly  that  he  has  not  elucidated  his  remarks  by  exam* 
pies  taken  from  some  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modem 
architecture  in  Germany.  These  are  also  to  be  found  among  the 
most  recent  of  all,  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
the  present  school  of  the  art  in  that  country  has  established  itself. 
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Berlin  and  Munich  may  be  considered  as  its  bead-quarters,  and 
Schlnkel  and  Klenze  as  its  two  most  distinguished  leaders.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  both  these  artists  in  a  former  article  in  this 
journal  (vol.  vii.  p.  458) ;  yet  certainly  not  so  fully  as  to  render  a 
further  account  of  their  works  superfluous ;  besides  which,  any 
notice  of  German  architecture  in  which  their  names  were  not  in- 
cluded, would  too  much  resemble  the  performance  of  Hamlet,  with 
'  the  part  of  Hamlet,  omitted  by  particular  desire/  Each  of  them  is 
probably  indebted  in  no  small  degree  to  favourable  circumstances, 
not  merely  because  they  have  bad  frequent  opportunites  of  dis- 
playing their  abilities,  but  because  these  circumstances  were  of  a 
nature  to  stimulate  them  to  the  fullest  exertion  of  their  talents ; 
and^t  cannot  be  denied  that  both  have  acquitted  themselves  wor- 
thily of  ^the  tasks  confided  to  them.  Were  all  their  other  works 
of  little  moment,  there  are  two  at  least  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  a  little  in  detail,  we  mean  the  two  National 
Galleries  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  building 
now  erecting  in  this  metropolis  for  a  similar  purpose  has  excited 
so  unusual  a  degree  of  interest — at  any  rate  provoked  so  much 
remark,  for  jhe  most  part  too  of  a  very  acrimonious  nature — our 
readers  will  hardly  be  displeased  with  our  giving  a  comparative 
description  of  the  foreign  edifices. 

Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  must  be  alloMred  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  artists  themselves,  and  of  one  or  two  of  their  contem- 
poraries. Frederick  Weinbrenner,  their  immediate  predecessor^ 
may  also  be  considered  as  their  forerunner  in  art — as  having 
cleared  ^e  way  for  those  who  were  to  come  after  him.  Althoagn 
his  works  evince  faf  more  of  methodical  study  than  of  original 
talent,  and  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  either  the  genius  or 
the  powers  of  Grecian  architecture,  his  design  is  comparatively 
pure,  whatever  nay  be  thought  of  his  composition.  So  far  he 
fotnift  an  epoch,  marking  the  transition,  as  it  were,  from  the 
bombastic  or  the  merely  dry  prosaic  manner  which  prevailed  till 
nearlv  tbe  close  of  the  last  century,  and  the  more  artist-like  style 
which  has  superseded  it.  If,  moreover,  he  be  not  entitled  to  any 
very  high  rank  for  the  excellence  of  his  own  productions,  he 
acquires  some  distinction  from  his  praiseworthy  endeavours  to 
put  architecture  upon  a  more  liberal  footing,  and  from  his 
^baung  been  (be  parent,  as  we  may  term  him,  of  a  large  propor- 
'tioi^or  the  living  architects  of  Germany.  The  names  «lone  of 
these,  bis  pupils,  would  form  ^n  extensive  list;  we  shall  therefore 
select  that  of  George 'MoUer,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
all,  and  as  being  familiarized  to  the  admirers  of  Gothic  architect 
ture  in  this  country,  by  his  very  interesting  publication  on  that 
subject.    To  say  the  truth,  that  and  his  other  works  relative  to 
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buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  have  obtained  for  him  a  reputatioti 
that  will  hardly  be  increased  by  any  of  the  structures  be  has  him- 
self erected.  Besides  the  Theatre,  Casino,  Catholic  Church  and 
other  buildings  at  Darmstadt,  his  principal  works  are,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  of  M aintz,  an<j|  the  Theatre 
in  that  city;  and  the  last-mentioned  edifice  (opened  September 
2I9  1833,)  is  remarkable  as  being  almost  the  first  attempt  at 
adopting  the  form  of  the  ancient  theatre  for  the  exterior.  The 
Catholic  Church  of  the  former  place  is  a  rotunda,  whose  interoal 
diameter  measures  164  Darmstadt  feet,*  and  is  avowedly  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  being  lighted  like  that 
by  a  single  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  and  the  height 
to  the  summit  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  diameter  within 
the  peristyle,  viz.  132  feet.  The  dome  itself,  however,  bears  a 
mucii  greater  proportion  to  its  tambour  (or  cylindrical  part  of  the 
edifice,)  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  being  barely  60  feet. 
In  this  respect  the  architect  has  shown  his  judgment^  for  as  the 
dome  springs  immediately  from  the  entablature,  had  the  order 
itself  been  loftier,  the  size  of  the  columns  would  have  made  the 
w*hole  area  appear  smaller;  and  even  now  they  are  proportionally 
so  very  much  larger  than  in  the  Pantheon,  that  the  space  below 
looks  comparatively  contracted.  It  appears  from  bis  own 
account  that  it  was  the  architect's  aim  to  preserve  all  the  essential 
beauties  which  characterize  the  interior  of  the  Roman  structure, 
and  to  avoid  that  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  parts,  together 
with  other  defects,  which  impair  its  grandeur,  and  detract  from 
the  harmony  of  the  whole;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  has 
greatly  simplified  his  building  by  substituting  for  the  unequal 
spaces,  the  numerous  recesses,  and  the  double  tier  of  ordinances 
in  the  original,  a  continuous  peristyle  of  tweuty-eirht  insulated 
columns,  upon  whose  entablature  the  vault  rests.  The  effect  of 
this  circular  colonnade,  which  is,  perhaps,  unique  of  its  kind,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  narrowness  of  the  inter'^columnsi  for 
these  do  not  exceed  a  diameter  and  a  half,  consequently  they 
give  the  character'  of  Sufficient  richness  as  well  as  of  strength. 
So  far  as  regards  the  expanse  of.  the  rotunda  and  dome,  and  the 
uninterrupted  circle  of  columns,  the  aspect  of  the  interior  is 
noble  and  chaste;  it  possesses  moreover  a  certain  degree  of  origi- 
nality, not  that  the  idea  itself  exhibits  much  invention,  but  rather 
because  its  extreme  obviousness  has  caused  it,  it  should  seem,  to 
have  been  hitherto  undervalued  and  unadopted.  The  dome  and 
peristyle,  however,  constitute  the  whole  design,  the  outer  wall 
which  encircles  the  columns  being  a  plain  surface,  without  even  so 
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much  as  a  single  moulding.  The  result  of  this  elLcessive  eco«» 
nomj  is  coldness  and  nakedness,  instead  of  simplicity,  the  whole 
having  in  consequence  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  unfinished 
appearance;  and  requiring  to  be  considered  as  rather  in  a  tern* 
porary  state  than  as  actually  completed.*  A  certain  effect  may 
always  be  produced  by  columns  alone;  the  great  diflScuIty  is  how 
to  throw  in  a  corresponding  degree  of  it  elsewhercj  so  that  all 
the  rest  shall  acquire  equal  beauty  and  importance,  and  perfectly 
harmonize  with  those  features ;  otherwise,  beautiful  as  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  they  will  be  too  obtrusive,  exciting  expectation 
highly  at  the  first  glance,  merely  to  disappoint  it  afterwards.  In 
the  building  we  are  now  speaking  of,  it  must,  indeed,  be  allowed 
that  the  architect  has  "  kept  down'  — or  we  may  say,  toned  do wn— 
the  order  itself  as  much  as  possible,  for  notwithstanding  that  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  foliaged,  all  besides  is  so  very  plain, 
that  there  is  nothing  else  entitling  it  to  the  appellation  of  Corin- 
thian. This  severity  of  character  is  further  increased  by  the 
proportions,  the  columns  beiug  hardly  nine  diameters  in  height; 
which  in  this  instance  is,  perhaps,  more  of  a  merit  than  the  con- 
trary. We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  building, 
both  on  account  of  the  points  in  which  it  resembles,  and  in  those 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  celebrated  Rotunda  at  Rome. 

The  rigid  system  of  economy,  with  whose  demands  Moller 
was  here  obliged  to  comply,  has  not  prevailed  at  either  Berlin 
or  Munich.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  former  of  these  capitals, 
dnd  the  neighbouring  town  of  Potzdam,  architectural  display  hat 
in  some  instances  been  carried  somewhat  to  excess.  Among 
those  who  have  there  exercised  their  talents,  we  may  here  record 
the  name  of  Carl  Gotthard  Langhans,  whose  "  I>randenburgh 
Gate''  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  in  Ger- 
many at  the  pure  antique  style.  This  architect  was  born  in  the 
year  1732  at  Landshut  in  Silesia,  and  died  at  Berlin,  October  2« 
1808;  consequently,  he  is  sufiSciently  connected  with  the  present 
period,  of  which  he  lived  to  witness  the  commencement,  and  still 
more  connected  with  it  by  his  own  praiseworthy  efforts  to  intro- 
duce that  better  taste  which  has  sinc^  had  so  auspicious  a  career. 
Previously  to  establishing  himself  at  Berlin,  Langhans  erected 
the  theatre,  ajid  several  other  buildings  of  importance,  at  Bresla^, 
besides  some  churches  and  elegant  private  residences  in  its  envi- 
rons. When  he  afterwards  repaired  to  Berlin,  he  found  the 
Great  Frederick  as  indefatigable  and  energetic  in  his  architec- 
tural as  he  was  in  his  military  schemes.     That  prince  had  a 

*  It  is  In  fact  in  a  provUimal  state,  as  U  is  intended  to  add  a  portico  to  the  entrance, 
and  ao  attic  to  screen  the  roof  below  t1)6  dome,  whenever  there  shall  be  sufficient 
funds  provided  for  the  purpose. 

H  2 
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passion  for  art;  not  only  did  he  patronize  it,  and  call  it  into 
action,  but  he  handled  the  rule  and  compasses  himself ;  neither 
was  bis  encouragement  limited  to  finding  it  employment,  since 
he  gave  a  more  unequivocal  mark  of  the  esteem  be  entertained 
for  it,  byMrritingan  eloge  on  Knobelsdorff,  at  that  artist's  decease.* 
The  elder  and  younger  Boumann,  Goutard,  Ungar,  Naumann, 
and  a  great  many  others,  were  all  actively  engaged,  nor  was  it 
long  before  Langhans  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill. 
He  was  employed  to  remodel  the  interior  of  the  Opera  house, 
which,  beautiful  as  it  was  externally,  was  in  many  respects  defec- 
tive within;  he  also  built  the  Casino,  and  the  Theatre,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1817.  But  the  work  which  most  contributed 
to  his  reputation  is  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  a  free  imitation  of 
the  Propyloea  at  Athens.  This  edifice  (begun  in  1789»  and 
therefore  contemporary  with  the  French  Revolution,)  announced 
a  revolution  in  taste — an  adieu  to  that  ancien  regime^  from  whose 
caprices  and  false  principles,  architecture  had  more  or  less  suf- 
fered for  so  long  a  period.  A  critical  eye  may  undoubtedly 
detect  some  incorrectness  in  the  details,  but  the  whole  is  impres- 
sive, simple  and  grandiose;  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  form  a 
worthy  entrance  to  the  city  which  has  since  been  graced  with  so 
many  monuments  that  compete  with  Athenian  taste.f  It  is  an 
appropriate  overture  to  tlie  other  scenes  of  the  architectural 
spectacle. 

If  not  so  remarkable  as  forming  a  determinate  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  the  art,  Genze's  building  for  the  New  Mint  has  more  of 
the  genuine  character  of  the  elder  Doric  order,  and  exhibits  many 
peculiarities  which  manifest  a  more  exact  study  of,  and  a  better 
insight  into,  the  constitutional  and  aesthetic  principles  of  Grecian 
architecture.  Independently  of  its  architectural,  merits,  this 
building  deserves  attention  for  the  rich  and  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  sculpture  in  relief,  of  which  it  affords  an  example.  This 
frieze,  which  is  continued  for  an  extent  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet,  and  is  nearly  ^ix  feet  deep,  represents  all  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  coining,  including  the  preparatory  ones,  and  the  ope- 
rations belonging  to  mining.  Had  the  study  of  Grecian  anti- 
quities been  attended  with  no  other  advantage,  it  would  have 

*  Xbis  event  took  place  September  15, 175S,  when  the  baron  bad  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-sit.  Besides  the  celebrated  Opera  House,  which  was  begun  in  1740,  and  waa 
hia  first  work  of  importance,  KnobelsdorfT  made  extensive  improvemoits  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Potsdam,  and  in  that  of  Sans  Souci,  %%here  lie  erected  a  very  beautlfol 
colonnade,  which  was  taken  down  in  1797,  in  order  that  the  columns  might  be  era* 
ploved  for  the  new  Marble  Palace. 

T  Langhans  also  designed  the  elegant  rotunda  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the 
Veterinary  School ;  the  theatre  at  the  country  Palace  of  Cbarlottenburgh;  and  tlie 
decorations  of  the  interior  of  the  Marble  palace. 
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performed  an  essential  service  by  directing  us  to  a  more  effective 
disposition  of  the  ornamental  parts,  especially  as  regards  sculp- 
ture, whether  it  consist  of  statues  or  of  any  mode  of  relief.  Few 
tfainj;s  contribute  more  to  littleness  of  style  in  composition,  than 
mere  patches  applied  indiscriminately,  or  so  as  to  destroy  all 
repose.  If  small  panels  or  tablets  be  applied  at  all,  it  should 
rather  be  s6  as  to  break  die  monotony  of  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
lines  of  the  windows,  than  so  as  to  continue  and  repeat  them, 
chequering  the  whole  front  of  a  building  into  larger  and  smaller 
squares.  We  are,  moreover,  of  opinion,  whether  positive  autho- 
rities  will  actually  bear  us  out  m  it  or  not,  that  the  particular 
mode  of  sculpture  adopted  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  order:  thus  the  Doric  seems  to  require  flat 
sculpture,  while  the  Ionic  may  be  allowed  that  which  is  stronger* 
yet  not  so  bold  as  what  should  be  reserved  for  the  Corinthian. 
Some  may  consider  this  classification  not  only  fantastic  but 
incongruous,  inasn^uch  as  we  here  assign  the  boldest  style  of 
relief , to  the  most  delicate  of  the  orders,  and  the  most  delicate 
of  that  species  of  sculpture  to  the  boldest  of  them.  The  in- 
consistency, however,  is  only  an  apparent  and  verbal  one,  be- 
cause, although  we  may  term  very  low  relief — that  in  which  the 
figures  are  nearly  fiat,  and  hardly  at  all  raised  from  their  ground — 
'*  delicate,"  it  is  also  the  most  severe,  the  most  simple,  and  the 
least  finished  of  any;  consequently  it  is  best  adapted  to  that  style 
of  building  which  requires  greater  sobriety  than  any  other,  in 
whatever  is  merely  decoration,  and  where  a  strictly  architectural 
expression  should  predominate.  So,  on  the  contrary,  although 
we  term  mezzo  relievo  '^  bolder"  than  the  other,  it  may  also  be  said 
to  have  more  "  vivacity"  and  greater  "  richness."  If,  therefore, 
any  principle  of  the  kind  is  to  be  admitted  at  all,  the  one  we  have 
ventured  to  recommend  must  be  allowed  to  be  correct,  seeing 
that  it  appropriates  the  *' richest"  mode  of  sculpture  to  the  richest 
of  the  orders ;  nor  can  it  be  denied^  that  the  more  elaborately 
worked,  and  in  fact  more  bolidly  sculptured  capitals  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  the  leaves  of  which  are  in  alto  relievo,  require  a  cor- 
responding style  of  execution  in  the  decorative  sculpture. 

We  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  apologize  for  this  digression : 
some  may  think  that  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  what  seems  to 
be  our  subject ;  others  again  may  look  upon  it  as  a  relief  in  itself 
to  the  dryness  of  a  mere  muster-roll  of  the  names  of  architects 
and  buildings.  Whichever  be  the  case,  we  now  return  i  nos 
moutons. — Catel  endeavoured  to  produce  a  more  tasteful  and 
classical  style  in  interior  decoration,  towards  which  he  devoted 
bis  attention ;  yet  as  he  died  somewhat  prematurely,  and  before 
be  had  much  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  talents,  we  cannot 
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judge  whether  he  would  have  tnade  any  great  and  influential  pro^ 
gress  in  his  career,* 

Uninterruptedly  as  Scbinkel  has  been  employed  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  many  considerable  public  structures  have  been 
erected  in  the  Prussian  capital  by  others;  among  whom  is  ft 
young  architect  named  Ottmer,t  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
a  theatre  he  has  built  in  the  Konigstadt  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
by  the  new  '*  Singing  Academy."  Externally,  the  former  of  these 
two  buildings  makes  yery  little  display ;  but  the  internal  arrange* 
ments  show  no  little  skill  and  judgment ;  and  if  it  must  be  ac* 
knowledged,  that  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  he  is  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  the  model  afforded  him  in  Schinkel's  large 
theatre,  he  has  also  taken  care  to  avoid  some  of  its  incon* 
▼eniences.  His  other  building,  which  forms  a  simple  oblong  of 
140  feet  by  60,  resembling  an  apterous  Greek  temple,  that  is, 
one  without  either  lateral  colonnades  or  portico,  would  satisfy  us 
better,  could  we  forget  the  exceedingly  beautiful  design  for  the 
same  building,  published  long  before  by  Schinkel  himself.  Ott- 
mer  has  divided  his  fagade  into  three  intercolumns,  formed  by 
four  Corinthian  pilasters ;  and  in  these  he  has  placed  as  many 
large  doors.  Schinkel's  design,  on  the  contrary,  has  neither 
columns  nor  pilasters,  and  only  a  single  door-way,  without  either 
window  or  niche,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing it  is  so  exceedingly  simple  as  to  seem  to  exclude  not 


*  LudwigFrieclricbCatel,  who  died  No?ember  19th,  1819,  at  tlie  age  of  43| 
an  artist  of  decided  talent,  and  of  a  verj^  cuitivnted  miud.  As  is  evident  enough  from 
the  writings  he  published,  he  had  extended  his  studies  beyond  the  asuM  track,  and 
llii  little  workf  I7e6fr  die  Bauart  Proltttantis^er  Kircherif  contains  much  that  would 
repay  the  penisit.  Of  bis  classicai  taste  and  beautiful  ideas,  the  vaaes  which  he  seni 
forth  from  his  manufactory  afford  incontestable  proof. 

f  We  shall  here  add  some  further  particulars  relative  to  this  artist  Karl  Tbeodor 
Ottmer,  who  has  new  the  appointment  of  court^architect  at  Brunswick,  was  bora  ia 
that  city  Jan.  19,  1800.  Having  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  bii  professioa, 
he  visited  Berlin  in  1823,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  sstbetics,  archsology, 
mathematics,  Uc,  until  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
ahowing  his  practical  •kill  in  architecture.  This  building  was  completed  in  the  aummer 
of  lSt4«  Soon  afterwards  be  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the  "  Siugiug  Academy/' 
which  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1827.  About  the  same  time  be  was  engaged  to 
superintend  the  alteration  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre  at  Leipzic;  and  also  invited 
to  prepare  desigiia  for  a  similar  building  to  be  erected  at  Hamburg.  In  the  spring  of 
tiie  year  18S8,  he  visited  Naples  and  FcDstum,  and  on  his  return  to  Romci  employed 
himself  in  making  a  series  of  designs  for  palaces,  one  of  wliicli  was  upon  an  amazing 
scale  of  grandeur,  and  intended  to  eclipse  every  febric  of  the  kind  hitherto  pro- 
daced.  From  Italy  be  was  recalled  the  following  year,  by  the  proposal  that  be  siieotd 
undertake  the  constructien  of  a  new  theatre  at  Dresden.  The  matter,  however*  pi«* 
Deeded  no  farther ;  yet  while  he  was  at  Dresden,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Bleiningen  to  prepare  the  plans  for  an  edifice  consisting  of  a  theatre  and  casltio  ;  and 
Hiese  ffave  sach  satisfaction  that  the  works  were  commenced  tilniest  forthwith.  More 
vcceutTy  still,  he  has  been  entrusted  witlt  the  execution  of  a  work  affording  greater 
scope  to  his  talents  than  any  on  which  he  had  previously  been  employed,  namely,  the 
ficw  Palace  at  Brunswick,  which  was  eommenccd  la  the  autumn  of  1831. 
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only  inventioD  but  character  of  any  kinc),  it  is  so  full  of  origio- 
ality,  expressiofii  and  taste, — so  strongly  marked  by  Greek  feeling 
and  exquisite  refinement,  as  to  be  almost  magical  y  nor  can  we 
express  our  admiration  mqre  highly  than  when  we  say  it  is  one  of 
the  happiest  ideas  that  even  he  himself  has  ever  conceived. 

Having  thus  begun  to  speak  of  the  ''  great  master/'  with  whose 
fame  all  Germany  resounds,  we  may  as  well  proceed  at  once  to 
discuss  bis  peculiar  merits.  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel  was  born 
at  New  Ruppin,  March  13th,  1781,  and  after  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  where  he  already  displayed 
a  decided  predilection  for  the  fine  arts,  he  commenced  his  archi- 
tectural education  under  the  elder  Gilly,  and  continued  it  under 
the  son ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former  of  these 
instructors,  that  he  is  indebted,  as  far  as  he  is  indebted  to  any 
one,  for  that  liberal  and  refined  system  which  he  adopted.  Unlike 
those  who  consider  mere  practical  science  the  most  important 
requisite  for  the  architect,  and  that  taste  and  imagination,  how- 
ever desirable,  are  of  comparatively  little  moment,  Schinkel  seems 
very  justly  to  have  thought,  that  he,  who  would  excel  in  archi- 
tecture, as  one  of  the  arts  of  design,  ought  to  cultivate  the  others> 
if  not  in  equal,  at  least  in  a  secondary  degree,  so  as  thereby  to 
acquire  a  lively  apprehension  of,  and  an  intense  relish  for,  beauty 
of  form,  let  it  exhibit  itself  as  it  may.  Without  at  all  under 
yaluing  either  abstract  or  practical  science,  we  may  say,  that  they 
are  no  more  than  the  logic  of  the  art;  and  in  like  manner  as  the 
logical  faculties  alone  are  utterly  insufficient  to  render  a  man  a 
poet,  so  neither  can  the  ablest  geometrical  skill  render  him  an 
accomplished  architect. 

To  ourselves  all  this  appears  so  much  of  a  truism,  that  we 
should  have  abstained  from  any  remark  upon  it,  were  we  not 
aware,  not  only  that  the  notions  generally  entertained  on  the  sub-* 
ject  are  widely  difiereut,  but  that  opposite  sentiments  are  for  the 
most  part  enforced  by  those  who  profess  to  regard  architecture  as 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  although  their  real  doctrines  have  an  opposite 
tendency.  Even  those  who  might  otherwise  dispute  the  conclu-* 
siveness  of  our  argument,  will,  perhaps,  if  at  all  acquainted  with 
Schinkel's  productions,  admit  that  his  successful  practice  and 
example  favour  our  view  of  -the  question  ;  it  being  undeniable 
that  his  chief  works  are  not  less  remarkable  for  artistical  concep- 
tion, expression  and  feeling,  and  for  those  more  subtle  graces 
which  lie  wholly  beyond  tlie  reach  of  any  didactic  precepts,  than 
for  their  direct  merit  as  buildings.  Whatever  study  he  may  be-i 
stow  upon  his  designs,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  "  hammered  out^" 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  but  to  be  cast  in  the  mould 
of  bis  own  imagination.     The  only  study  they  betray  is  that 
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formed  by  an  habitual  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  whatever 
is  beautiful  in  the  plastic  arts.  For  some  time  after  his  return 
from  Italy  about  the  year  1805,  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
painting,  and  with  making  designs  for  a  variety  of  ornamental 
pieces  of  furniture  executed  either  in  statuary  or  bronze;  and 
comparatively  insignificant  as  such  subjects  may  be  deemed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  by  so  exercismg  his  taste  and  invention, 
he  was  then  acquiring  that  fund  which  has  since  so  abundantly 
supplied  him.  Among  his  other  performances  belonging  to  this 
period  was  an  admirable  panorama  of  Palermo,  and  several  mas- 
terly compositions  for  scenes  at  the  Berlin  theatre.  Were  it  not 
that  Schinkel's  reputation  stands  far  above  the  reach  of  ridicule,  it 
might  not  have  been  altogether  discreet  in  us  to  take  any  notice  of 
what  will  be  considered  by  many  as  rather  derogatory  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  certainly  far  less  serviceable  than  measuring  columns 
and  entablatures. 

From  1810,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  then 
newly  established  building  committee  {Batirdeputation),  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  academy,  besides  being  made  Geh^mer 
Oher'Baurath,  may  be  dated'the  commencement  of  his  strictly 
architectural  career.  Still  all  human  affairs^  even  those  which 
bear  no  visible  relation  to  each  other,  are  so  closely  linked  toge- 
ther, that  had  it  not  been  for  Moscow  and  Waterloo,  Schinkel 
might  have  gone  out  of  the  world  with  his  fame  unfinished,  and 
instead  of  rearing  monuments  that  will  command  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  fill  his  portfolio  witti 
projects,  it  was  the  termination  of  the  European  warfare  that 
enabled  the  excellent  and  patriotic  Prussian  monarch  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  embellishment  of  his  capital ;  and  a  great  number 
of  both  public  and  private  structures,  either  erected  by  Schinkel 
himself  or  executed  by  others  from  his  designs,  have  since  entitled 
Berlin  to  rank  very  high  indeed  amongst  those  cities  most  distin- 
guished for  architectural  splendour  and  taste.  Numerous  as  are 
his  designs,  the  fertility  of  his  invention  seems  fully  equal  to  all 
the  demands  that  have  been,  or  may  be  made  upon  it.  Of  this 
there  is  ample  proof  in  his  various  designs  for  a  monument,  or 
rather  an  extensive  monumental  structure,  in  honour  of  Frederick 
the  Great ;  for  altliough  there  are  no  fewer  than  six  projects,  they 
are  all  decidedly  different,  some  of  them  of  extraordinary  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  and  all  of  them  no  less  classical  than  original. 
Even  had  we  room  for  any  description,  the  most  accurately  drawn 
up  description  would  convey  a  very  defective  notion  of  the  very 
simplest  of  them.  Some  are  so  full  of  "  gorgeous  fancies"  that, 
could  we  entertain  a  wish  whose  fulfilment  would  interfere  with 
the  artist's  more  important  labours,  we  should  desire  exceedingly 
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to  see  bim  give  bis  ideas  for  such  a  congregated  mass  of  architec- 
tural somptuousoess  as  tradition  reports  Babylon  of  old  to  have 
been.*  It  is  no  small  merit  in  this  architect  that  even  his  most 
classical  structures  and  designs,  so  far  from  owing  their  chief 
merit  to  being  more  or  less*^  copies  from  the  antique,  bear  a  strong 
impress  of  originality,  and  are  marked  by  unborrowed  beauties. 
Neither  is  this  originality  confined  to  the  composition;  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  adhering  to  authority,  even  for  many  impor- 
tant members  of  detail,  Schinkel  has  indulged  oftener  than  once 
in  what  many — those  at  least  who  have  not  beheld  them — will  con- 
sider unpardonable  licenses;  while  we  only  regret  that  there  are 
80  few  who  can  commit  what,  if  failures,  would  have  deserved 
such  an  invidious  term,  but,  when  successfully  accomplished,  are 
recognized  as  the  proudest  triumphs  of  an  architect's  invention.  To 
go  no  further  than  the  fVachtgeb'dude  and  Museum,  what  can  be 
more  classical  in  feeling,  more  picturesque  in  design,  more  tasteful 
in  invention,  than  the  small  "  victories'  supporting  the  cornice  in 
the  entablature  of  the  former  structure;  or  than  the  enriched 
Doric  capitals  in  the  sculpture  rooms  of  the  latter?  These  last- 
mentioned  exhibit  several  varieties,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
been  hailed  as  the  most  refined  specimen  and  most  valuable  relic 
of  Grecian  art,  had  it  but  been  dug  up  on  the  consecrated  ground 
of  Hellas. 

Besides  various  excellencies,  both  in  the  subordinate  parts  and 
the  general  design,  there  are  many  beauties  in  Schinkel's  buildings 
belonging  rather'  to  plau  than  to  the  elevation,  or  which  at  least 
do  not  show  themselves  in  geometrical  drawing  so  conspicuous  as 
they  are  in  the  structures  themselves.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon  his  frequent  application  of  columns  behind  columns,  and 
partial  openings  in  the  wall  beyond  them,  through  which  the  eye 
catches  a  glimpse  of  architectural  objects  in  the  remoter  distance. 
Neither  are  his  merits  by  any  means  confined  to  his  productions 
in  the  Grecian  or  classical  style ;  for  he  has  evinced  no  ordinary 
power  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  trying  of  all  subjects, 
1 . ■ 

*  Some  of  our  own  critics  have  affirmed  that  if  there  be  any  one  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  SQch  a  sobject,  it  is  Martin  the  painter;  yet,  without  at  all  disparaeiog  liis 
real  merits,  or  denying  that  his  pencil  could  convey  a  sufficiently  poetic  idea  of 
Babylon  or  other  such  huge  city  in  the  gross,  we  do  not  rate  his  architectural  concep- 
tions, as  such,  very  highly.  Few,  perhaps,  understand  better  than  be  does  how  to 
make  masses  of  builtling  interest  the  imagination  in  a  picture;  but  as  for  any  thing 
beyond  that,  they  might  nearly  as  well  be  rocks  or  clouds.  Their  grandeur  arises 
solely  from  extent  and  elevation  of  site ;  nay,  the  very  indefintteness  and  vagueness 
which  invest  them  with  their  poetic  sublimity,  are  utterly  distinct  from  strictly  archi- 
tectural qualities.  Besides  which,  no  particular  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required 
for  carrying  on  a  mere  range  of  columns  or  arches  till  they  vanish  in  extreme  distance; 
this,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear  to  the  million,  is  certainly  one  of  the  simplest  and 
easiest  feats  of  perspective*  * 
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those,  namely,  where  the  architect,  following  no  particular  style 
of  any  kind,  is  left  entirely  to  the  impulse  of  hit  own  imagination 
and  taste,  quite  unfettered  it  is  true,  yet  at  the  same  time  without 
any  guidance  from  positive  models*  Of  this  kind  is  the  new 
Bausckule,  or  building  for  the  School  of  Architecture  at  Berliui 
a  very  singular  brick  edifice,  with  a  profusion  of  ornament  in  terra* 
cotta.**  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  somewhat 
too  monotonous  and  heavy,  it  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tive inspection,  for  it  will  be  found  to  contain  many  perfectly 
novel  and  ingenious  ideas,  and  to  offer  a  singular  combination  of 
simplicity  and  richness. 

Of  what  he  has  done  in  the  Gothic  style  we  cannot  speak  with 
such  unqualified  admiration  as  we  have  of  some  of  his  other  works; 
yet  notwithstanding  that  he  is  here  less  happy,  he  certainly  cannot 
be  accused  of  any  want  of  originality ;  on  the  contrary  he  is  mote 
liable  to  be  charged  with  having  adopted  a  peculiar  system, 
tolerably  consistent  in  itself,  still  far  from  answering  to  our  Engli^ 
ideas,  at  least,  of  that  species  of  architecture.  It  partakes  far 
more  of  the  Lombard  and  Tedesco  styles  of  Italy,  than  of  those  to 
the  north  of  the  Alps;  indeed,  some  of  his  designs  of  this  class 
are  altogether  of  a  mixed  character,  and  exhibit  the  principles 
and  elements  of  horizontal  composition  far  more  decidedly  than 
those  of  the  perpendicular,  while  the  semicircular  arch  takes  place 
of  the  pointed  one.  Of  this  we  find  a  very  striking  and  peculiar 
instance  in  his  fifth  design  of  a  project  for  a  church  to  be  erected 
in  the  Oranienburg  suburb,  which  is  perfectly  Bui  generis;  or  if  it 
may  be  likened  to  any  one  style  in  particular,  it  seems  a  rifaccia* 
mento  of  the  Byzantine.  Nevertheless,  strange,  not  to  say  shocking, 
as  it  must  be  deemed  by  those  who  pique  themselves  on  being 
purists,  stylists  and  "  periodists,"  we  must  confess  that  we  find  in 
it  something  not  a  little  piquant  and  expressive,  and  willingly 
admit  that  it  bears  evidence  of  emanating  from  a  master  mind. 
The  church  in  the  Werdersche  Markte,  which  was  begun  in  1825, 
although  for  the  most  part  in  conformity  with  the  pointed  style, 
exhibits  also  considerable  deviations  from  it,  as  in  the  doors  of  the 
portal  and  the  deep  acanthus  cornice  beneath  the  parapet,  besides 
many  others  in  tlie  lesser  details.  It  is  some  time,  therefore, 
before  we  become  reconciled  to  such  seeming  anomalies;  yet  after 
we  have  familiarized  our  eye  with  them  a  little,  we  begin  to  ap- 
prove, even  though  still  reluctant  to  confess  it.  In  fact,, let  him 
do  what  he  may,  Schinkel  is  rarely  or  never  insipid,  consequently. 


*  This  edifice,  whicli  was  begUD  in  1893,  is  situated  Qp  a  brancli  of  the  Spree,  vtty 
netr  the  Werdersche  Markte  and  Mtm,  and  is  an  inaolatcd  stractare  about  140  feet 
square,  with  four  oaiform  fronts. 
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his  leatt  satisfactory  productions  have  always  something  iu  them 
that  demands  attention. 

Scanty  as  <9tir  criticism  upon  him  has  been,  considering  how 
very  numerous  are  his  works^  and  what  scope  they  afford  for  re- 
mark, we  dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  enter  into  further  particulars, 
for  we  must  recollect  that  another  has  also  considerable  claim 
upon  us;  we  mean  his  co-partner  in  iamei  if  not  exactly  bis  rival 
in  geniu8-**Leo  von  Klenze.*  What  the  one  of  these  distin- 
guished contemporaries  is  to  Berlin,  the  other  is  to  Munich, 
namely,  its  architect  par  excellence — the  recognized  Musagetei  oJF 
the  art,  the  highly  and  deservedly  favoured  among*  artints.  Born 
under  a  similarly  propitious  star,  he,  too,  has  fallen  on  golden 
times  of  opportunity^  since,  thanks  to  the  patronage  and  to  the 
enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  kumtliebend  Louii  of  Bavaria  to 
die  fine  arts,  he  has  been  called  to  execute  some  of  the  noblest 
structures  of  modem  times.  Less  daring,  less  inventive,  less 
original  than  Schinkel,  he  possesses  equal  versatility,  and  has  shown 
that  he  is  capable  of  eliciting  new  beauties  from  every  one  of  the 
various  styles  he  has  alternately  employed,  stamping  each  with  his 
own  individnalityi  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantinej  and  several  varieties 
of  the  Italian  styles,  have  been  successively  adopted  by  him  in  the 
Wallialla  and  the  Glyptotheca,  in  the  Jlterheiligeten  Capelle, 
the  Pinacotheca,  Odeon,  New  Palace,  Bazaar,  and  many  other 
edifices.  To  say  the  truth,  he  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
giving  us  specimens  of  almost  every  other  style  except  that  of 
pointed  architecture,  preferring  those  which,  however  transformed, 
are  derived  from  the  Greek,  to  one  which  is  founded  upon  altoge- 
ther different  principles.  And  that  this  neglect  of  Gothic  on  his 
part  has  not  arisen  from  mere  accident  or  indifference,  is  evident 
from  his  express  "  confession  of  faith"  in  the  introduction  to  his 
work.  Little  as  this  is  calculated  to  secure  him  admirers  among 
us,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  a  note  from  what  he  there 
aays^t 

*  Klense  wm  bom  in  1784,  and  after  stad^iiig  at  the  ardiitectural  academy  at 
Berlin,  proceeded  to  Parts,  where  he  continued  hit  studies  under  Dorand  at  the  Poly* 
technic  School.  He  then  visited  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  architect  to 
tfie  king  of  Westphalia.  In  1815  he  became  the  royal  architect  at  Munich ;  and  1899 
imd  1625  accompanied  the  present  king,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Klenze  has  applied  himself  very  earnestly  to  the  archaeology  of  bis  art)  relative 
to  which  he  has  written  several  treatises. 

f  "  Never  has  there  been,  and  never  will  there  be,  more  than  one  art  of  building 
(efne  Baaknnti),  namely,  that  which  was  brought  to  perfection  at  the  epoch  of  the 
fnx>sperity  and  civillEation  of  Greece.  Before  this  perfection  was  attained,  it  was  ne- 
cessarily preceded  by  many  attempts ;  lo  too,  after  the  art  itself  was  overthrown  and 
trampled  upon,  both  by  time  and  by  barbarians,  some  reverberations  of  it  were  yti 
sensibh*.  Thus  there  were  many  modes  of  architecture  (BanarUn)  after  as  weH  as 
prior  to  Us  etifeteoce  as  an  off*  Oredsn  arahitectura  aloue  is  marked  by  utuvtraal 
propriety,  character  and  beauty,  although  any  mode  of  archltcoture  is  capable  of 
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The  opinions  there  expressed  show  clearly  enough  that  Klenze 
comprehends  under  the  term  "  Grecian  architecture"  both  that 
style  which  is  the  original  one,  and  that  which,  although  formed 
upon  it,  i^  as  much  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  arch  as  of  the 
column.  It  should  seem,  likewise,  that  he  considers  these  two 
modes  sufficiently  reconcilable  with  each  other  to  admit  of  com- 
bination; and  herein  we  agree  with  him,  since  it  would  be 
absurd  to  reject  so  valuable  an  invention  as  that  of  the  arch,  be- 
cause it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  for  we  might  upon  the  same 
grounds  carry  our  submission  to  their  authority  so  far  as.  to  abandon 
the  use  of  many  other  things — window  sashes  and  chimneys,  for 
instance — as  incompatible  with  propriety  in  any  structure  a£Fectii]^ 
to  be  of  that  style.  There  are  some  who  doubt  whether  the  dome  is 
admissible,  when  the  style  is  in  other  respects. strictly  Grecian;  yet 
it  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  beautiful  form  in  itself,  but  has  that 
particular  kind  of  beauty  and  also  that  simplicity  of  outline,  which 
cause  it  to  harmonize  sufficiently  with  the  rest;  provided  the  plaa 
be  such  as  to  require  it,  and  the  general  design  of  the  structure  ia 
conformity  with  a  feature  of  this  kind.    In  like  manner  too,  arches 

affecting  os,  and  has  a  certain  value  of  its  own,  wlien  it  is  a  really  national  st^le,  and 
has  grown  up  out  of  the  religious  and  civil  habits  of  a  people.  This  Grecian  architec- 
ture, taking  it  in  the  roost  extensive  sense  of  the  terra,  comprehends  two  leading  epochs 
of  its  formation ;  namely,  that  in  which  all  the  apertures  and  intervals  are  covered  by 
horizontal  lines,  and  that  when  the  arch  was  discovered  and  applied  to  similar  purposes^ 

"  If  we  examine  into  and  attend  to  this  two-fold  developement  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture in  its  elementary  principles;  and  in  forming  a  style  for  ourselves,  keep  in  view 
those  precious  remains  of  art  which  are  yet  preserved  to  us  both  in  Greece  and  in  Italy, 
Grecian  architecture  can  and  must  be  the  architecture  of  the  world,  and  that  of  ail 
periods ;  nor  can  any  climate,  any  maUrialf  any  difference  of  manners  prove  an  cbitaeU 
to  its  univertal  adoption  "/ 

"  The  history  of  art,"  he  afterwards  continues,  "  like  that  of  the  world,  proceeds 
step  by  step  :  just  emerging,  therefore,  from  out  of  the  magnifieent  ioretehednm  (das 
grandiose  Elende)  of  the  middle  ages,  partly  surrounded  only  by  the  remains  of  the  most 
debased  period  of  Roman  art,  partly  attracted  only  by  what  was  most  homogeneous  in 
it,  viz.  its  bad  taste,  the  artists  of  that  period  (the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century) 
could  not  possibly  restore  architecture  to  its  native  dignity,  however  meritoriotts 
their  endeavours  to  do  so  may  have  been, 

*'  The  gross  architectural  solecisms  of  a  Buonarotti,  the  still  more  flagrant  absurdities 
of  a  Giulio  Romano,  Maderno  and  Borroroini,  which  naturally  resulted  from  tliem ;  the 
tasteless  puerilities  which  reached  their  climax  under  Louis  aV.  ;  and  lastly,  all  the  on- 
meaning  and  spiritless  imitations  of  detached  Grecian  forms  of  a  siill  later  period,  were 
any  thing  but  calculated  to  arrest  the  defects  observable  in  the  works  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  so  that  an  important  task  was  still  reserved  for  architecture  in  these  our  own 
times,  when  Grecian  antiquity  has  been  opened  to  us  by  so  many  literary  and  artistical 
works. 

"  For  some  time  past  intelligent  men  of  all  countries  have  been  labouring  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object ;  and  we  also  have  added  our  endeavours  to  theirs ;  nor 
have  we  feared  to  set  our  face  manfully  against  the  mechanical  workman  system,  de- 
rived from  Vitruvius  and  Vignola,  or  against  the  empty  groundless  theories  of  praters 
about  art,  and  the  low  miserable  notions  of  those  who  see  in  architecture  no  other 
purpose  or  value  than  that  of  protecting  ourselves  as  wonoraically  M  possible  against 
rain,  beat  and  cold." 
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may,  if  not  actually  combined  with  Greek  columns,  at  least  be 
allowed  to  appear  in  those  parts  of  a  fagade  where  columns  are 
not  applied.  Their  mouldings  ought  also  to  conform  with  the 
character  of  the  order;  and  besides  great  reserve  and  discretion  in 
introducing  them  at  all,  arches  should  be  made  to  seem  to  J)lend 
naturally  with  the  rest  of  the  composition. 

Without  stopping  to  animadvert  upon  the  sentiments  which 
Klenze  must  be  supposed  to  entertain  in  regard  to  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, we  must  now  revert  to  our  immediate  object,  and  give 
some  account  of  his  two  most  celebrated  edifices,  the  Glypto- 
theca  and  Pinacotheca,  at  Munich.  To  describe  either  of  these 
buildings,  with  the  collections  they  contain  and  their  numerous 
embellishments  both  in  fresco-painting  and  sculpture,  which  con- 
stitute no  small  share  of  their  attraction,  would  require  a  volume* 
All,  therefore,  that  we  can  pretend  to  do  is  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  their  architecture  and  arrangement,  which,  now  that  we  are 
about  to  have  a  ''  National  Gallery"  of  our  own,  will  not  bet 
thought  undeserving  attention. 

The  Glyptotheca,  or  to  give  it  its  German  title,  iheOlyptothek, 
is  an  insulated  building,  about  220  feet  square,  with  a  court  in 
its  centre,  and  without  any  windows  externally,  except  two  large 
ones  in  the  back  front,  the  different  apartments  being  lighted 
either  by  domes  or  by  spacious  windows  towards  the  court,  formed 
in  the  arches  of  the  vaulted  ceilings.  By  this  means  the  architect 
has  got  rid  of  many  difficulties  in  point  of  design,  while  there 
being  only  a  single  fibor,  and  the  windows  raised  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  sufficient  light  is  obtained,  because  the  court 
is  so  spacious  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  edifice,  that  the 
opposite  side  cannot  be  seen  from  within.  The  style  adopted 
for  the  exterior  is  Ionic,  in  a  certain  degree  modified  according 
to  the  architect's  own  ideas,  yet  still  decidedly  Grecian  in  cha- 
racter. The  principal  facade  has  an  octa-style  portico,  advancing 
one  intercolumn  before  the  general  line  of  the  front,  and  recessed 
about  as  much  within  it:  and  these  two  divisions  of  it  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  inner  range  of  four  columns,  forming  five  open  inter- 
columns,  those  at  the  extremities  being  enclosed  between  antae. 
The  effect  of  this  portico,  which  is  raised  on  three  exceedingly 
deep  steps,  is  very  imposing  and  classical,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  intercolumns,  as  well  as  to  the  multiplicity  of  the 
columns  themselves,  and  the  great  depth  of  shade  thus  produced. 
Rich  however  as  it  is,  both  in  these  and  other  respects,  the  co- 
lumns, it  should  be  observed,  are  not  fluted,  although  their  neck- 
ings are  sculptured,  which  certainly  gives  them  a  very  unusual 
yet  not  un pleasing  expression.  Contrary,  too,  as  this  may  appear 
to  sound  principles  of  taste,  no  less  than  to  Grecian  practice,  we 
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think  it  very  probable  that  the  architect  considered  it  better  to 
leave  their  shafts  p]ain«  both  in  order  to  give  them  such  a 
breadth  of  effect  as  should  cause  them  to  harmonize  with  other 
parts  of  the  facade,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  so  many  perpendicular  lines,  the 
columns  themselves  being  very  closely  set,  and  there  being  another 
range  behind  the  first.  Whether  such  were  really  his  motive  or 
not  for  what  he  has  donei  we  do  not  object  to  it  as  we  here  find 
it>  although  we  consider  flutings  to  columns  to  be  almost  indis- 
pensable for  their  full  beauty. 

The  lateral  divisions  of  this  elevation  are  not  so  lofty  as  the 
portico  itself,  the  podium  by  which  Ihey  are  surmounted  rising 
no  higher  than  the  moulding  beneath  the  necking  of  the  Ionic 
columns.  These  parts  therefore  a^ume  the  appearance  of  low 
wings,  attached  to  a  centre,  whose  roof  is  seen  to  extend,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  pediment,  the  whole  depth  of  the  building  as  far 
as  the  inner  court.  Each  of  these  wings  has  two  antae  m  front 
surmounted  by  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  species ;  and  between 
these  are  three  large  tabernacle  niches  (intended  to  be  filled  with 
colossal  figures),  with  pilasters  and  pediments.  The  entablature 
to  these  parts  of  the  design  (the  wings)  is  very  deep  and  rich, 
and  above  the  cornice  is  a  series  of  Greek  antefixes  coming  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper  podium. 

As  may  be  guessed  from  what  has  already  been  said,  the  inte- 
rior distribution  of  the  rooms  is  exceedingly  simple,  forming 
only  a  single  range  around  the  four  sides  of  the  inner  court.  The 
first  apartment  on  entering  from  the  left  hand  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule is  that  appropriated  to  Egyptian  antiijuities.  ThS  next, 
which  is  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  building,  is  a  rotunda  lighted 
by  a  dome,  and  contains  the  very  earliest  specimens  of  Grecian 
art.  To  these  succeed  the  Hall  of  the  ^sina  Marbles,  the  Hall, 
of  Apollo,  and  the  Bacchischer  SaaL  We  now  arrive  at  the 
rooms  in  the  other  front,  the  first  of  which  is  that  called  the  Mo- 
biden  Saal;  after  which  we  enter  the  two  apartments  appropri- 
ated to  festive  meetings  and  entertainments,  one  of  which  is 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  smaller  vestibule  forming  the  entrance 
from  the  tetrastyle  portico  for  carriages,  on  this  side  of  the  build- 
ing. These  two  halls  are  decorated  in  a  very  magnificent  style 
with  frescoes  by  Cornelius  and  some  of  his  pupils,  representing 
various  subjects  from  Grecian  history  and  mythology.  Passing 
from  these  into  the  apartment  corresponding  with  the  Niobiden 
Saalf  we  descend  from  thence  by  a  few  steps  into  the  Romer 
Saal,  so  called  from  its  containing  all  the  works  of  Roman  sculp- 
ture. This  is  by  far  the  most  spacious  of  any  part  of  the  inte- 
rior, forming  a  long  gallery  equal  to  one  entire  side  of  the  inner 
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court  Another  flight  of  steps  at  the  further  extremity  conducts 
up  into  a  second  rotunda^  filled  with  sculpture  in  bronze  and  con- 
toured marbles ;  and  the  following  and  last  room,  which  brings 
us  again  into  the  front  vestibule,  contains  some  choice  works  of 
modern  art.  Independently  of  the  inestimable  treasures  of  art 
with  which  they  are  stored,  these  halls  and  galleries  are  remark* 
able  for  their  architectural  luxury,  which  gradually  increases  in 
splendour ;  since  although  a  sufficient  unifu-mity  of  style  is  ob* 
served  throughout,  in  the  particular  mode  of  embellishment  and 
the  ornaments,  regard  has  been  had,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  subjects  to  which  each  is  respectively  ap* 
propriated«.  Thus,  the  Hall  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  those 
immediately  succeeding  it,  are  somewhat  plainer  in  their  decora^ 
tions,  while  the  Romer  Saal  exhibits  extraordinary  architectural 
pomp.  All  the  rooms  have  inlaid  marble  pavements,  and  inde^ 
pendently  of  the  variety  and  richness  of  their  vaulted  roofs,  and 
their  cornices,  acquire  no  small  splendour  from  different  coloured 
stuccos  and  marbles  with  which  their  walls  are  coated  ;  but  this 
gallery  surpasses  them  all,  having  three  low  domes  in  its  ceiling 
very  abundantly  ornamented,  besides  coffers  with  gold  ornaments 
aud  mouldings  on  a  deep  red  ground;  each  of  the  large  arches 
or  lunettes  corresponding  with  those  forming  the  windows  on 
the  opposite  side,  being  also  filled  with  rich  arabesques  in  gold* 

Compared  with  this  lavish  prodigality,  even  the  new  galleries 
of  the  British  Museum  are  most  quaker-Iike  affairs;  nor  must 
we  expect  that  the  building  now  erecting  in  Trafalgar  Square 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Munich  Pinacothek  for  in- 
ternal spteodour;  or  rather,  we  must  look  for  no  other  orn»> 
ment  within  than  that  produced  by  the  pictures  themselves* 
Many  will  be  of  opinion  that  even  if  there  be  no  objection  to  it 
on  the  score  of  economy,  so  much  decoration  is  not  only  super- 
fluous, but  injurious,  when  introduced  into  a  gallery  for  sculpture. 
Klenze,  however,  is  of  a  decidedly  different  opinion,  for  he 
expressly  says,  that  it  is  a  very  erroneous  idea  to  imagine  that 
plain  architecture  and  plain  walls,  merely  tinted  of  a  light  hue, 
set  off  statues  and  other  works  of  sculpture  most  advantageously; 
on  the  contrary,  brilliancy  and  depth'  of  colour,  and  a  certain 
piquant  richness  in  other  respects,  not  only  give  a  pleasing  relief 
and  prominency  to  the  sculpture  itself,  but  are  also  favourable, 
inasmuch  as  they  excite  both  the  visual  organ  and  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  something 
may  also  be  said  on  the  other  side,  there  is  some  truth  in  this 
observation;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  that  excess  of  soberness 
in  which  we  indulge,  is  attended  with  a  too  chilling  coldness  and  - 
insipidity;  while  if  any  where  at  all,  warmth  and  richness  of 
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colouring,  vivacity  and  gaiety  of  expression  are  more  requisite  in 
a  cold  than  in  a  warmer  climate.  Our  architects,  to  say  the  truth, 
are  rather  negligent  upon  this  point,  for  they  seem  rather  to 
regard  effect  of  colour  as  a  disparagement  to  their  art,  and  we 
have  heard  some  maintain  that  it  is  for  architecture  to  please  by 
intrinsic  beauty  of  form.  This  may  be  very  true,  yet  we  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  avail  itself,  on  suitable  occasions,  of  other 
legitimate  means  at  its  disposal.  Few,  we  believe,  imagine  that 
pictures  would  look  the  better  for  being  hung  up  without  frames. 
All  the  ornamental  sculpture  of  the  facade  of  the  G/yptothek 
(which  front,  we  should  have  observed,  is  constructed  entirely  of  a 
species  of  marble)  is  not  yet  completed ;  when  that  shall  be  the 
case,  taken  altogether,  it  will,  though  far  exceeded  by  many  others 
in  extent,  be  one  of  the  proudest  and  completest  works  of  modem 
times.  This  and  the  Walhalla*  are  the  two  chief,  if  not  perhaps 
the  only  works  of  Klenze  in  the  Antique  Grecian  style.  The 
Pinacpthek,  the  Bazaar,  the  new  Residenz  or  palace,  and  other 
structures  by  him,  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  what  may  be  distin- 
guished as  tbe  New  Greek  style,  still  retaining  much  of  the  Ita- 
lian, yet  considerably  purified.  Of  the  Pinacothek,  the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  April -7,1826  (that  being  the  birthday  of  the 
illustrious  Raphael),  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  architectural  notice. 
Like  the  Glyptothek,  from,  which  it  is  situated  at  no  very  great 
distance,  this  second  and  v/orthily  adorned  temple  of  art  is  quite 
insulated  from  any  other  buildings.  Its  plan  is  long  and  narrow, 
being  about  five*hundred  feet  by  ninety;  but  the  extremities  form 
wings  placed  crosswise  to  the  body  of  a  structure  like  two  H  H 
joined  together,  by  which  means  the  whole  acquires  a  more  solid 
appearance,  and  an  extent  of  170  feet  is  given  to  each  of  the  end 
fronts.    The  elevations  are  all  very  similar  and  exhibit  a  basement 


*  The  Walhalla,  which  is  erected  on  the  hill  DonauKaoff  near  Regemburg,  It  a 
magnificent  temple-formed  structure,  in  the  most  classical  Doric  stjle,  with  a  noble 
portico,  coDsittiDg  of  cigbt  cohiaiiia  in  front,  and  an  inner  range  of  lix  others ;  and  on 
each  of  its  sides  are  seventeen  colamns,  the  whole  formed  of  marble,  and  raised  on  a 
substructure,  in  which  is  formed  an  ascent  between  massive  walls  of  Cyclopean  archi- 
tecture. As  its  name  imports,  tliis  edifice  is  intended  to  become  a  kind  of  onirersal 
German  Pantheon,  in  which  will  be  deposited  monumental  busts  of  the  most  illustrioos 
citizens  and  heroes  of  Teutunia.  (See  vol.  ix.  p.  493.)  In  tlie  interior  is  a  magnifi- 
cent frieze  executed  bjr  Waener,  the  sculptor ;  and  the  pediment  of  the  portico  will 
also  be  enriched  b^  a  suitable  subject  in  relief.  In  addition,  too,  to  the  very  extensive 
arcliitectural  works  and  iroprovemciiti  now  carrying  on  at  Munich^ by  Kiense  himself, 
tiiere  are  many  others  in  actual  progress,  among  the  rest  the  new  Jjudvolgtkirciic,  and 
the  extensive  pile  of  the  library  and  Archive  buildings.  Both  these  are  by  Fred. 
Giirtner  (bom  at  Coblentz  179C),  and  both  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  The  charch, 
which  has  a  strong  mixture  of  the  Byzantine  cliaracter,  is  intended  to  be  decorated 
with  a  series  of  frescoes  by  the  celebrated  Cornelius ;  one  of  which  will  be  upon  a  most 
extraordinary  scale,  as  it  is  to  be  still  larger  than  Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment," 
hi  the  Capella  Sistina. 


t* 
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of  lofty  proportions/ with  a  bold  rustic  course  beneath  the  win- 
dows ;  and  very  massive  rustic  quoins  of  the  sanie  kind  at  the  angles. 
The  windows  and  doors  are  arched,  but  all  incloStd  within  square 
framings,  the  spandrils  being  filled  up  with  carving.  Above  this 
basement  rises  an  attached  Ionic  order  continued  quite  round 
the  building,  with  a  ricii  console  frieze.  The  inter  columns  are 
occupied  by  very  large  arcade  windows,,  on  whose  keystones  the 
arcliitrave  rests;  so  as  to  occasion  a  very  great,  superficies  of 
aperture,  such  as  would  give  this  upper  structure  an  air  of  too 
great  lightness,  were  it  not  counteracted  by  the  solidity  of  the 
projecting  part  of  the  wings.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  so 
masterly,  so  rich  and  chaste,  and  so  imposing  from  its  extent, 
that  although  we  are  by  no  means  admirers  of  the  Italian  style 
generally,  we  must  admit  that  an  edifice  like  this  is  almost  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  our  prejudices  against  it;  nor  can  we  deny  that 
Klenze  has  here  given  us  a  design  of  much  beauty.  Considering 
the  distance  at  which  they  are  placed  apart,  he  could  not  well  do 
otherwise  than  attach  his  columns,  consequently  he  is  not  to  be 
censured  on  that  score ;  neither  do  we  at  all  object  to  the  height 
of  the  basement,  which  rather  exceeds  that  of  the  order  above  it; 
because  it  has  a  peculiar  grandeur  of  its  own;  and  as  the  design 
does  not  profess  to  be  in  the  antique  style,  it  ought  not  to  be 
criticised  too  strictly  for  not  adhering  to  what  it  does  not  affect. 
We  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  capitals  of  the  columns  had 
partaken  a  little  more  oJF  the  Greek  manner;  they  are  notwith* 
standing  far  better  than  the  ordinary  Italian  Ionic;  and  the 
architect  has  given  antse-caps  to  his  pilasters,  instead  of  placing, 
as  all  tlie  Italian  school  have  done,  voluted  capitals  upon  a  square 
shaft,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  the  volutes  must  necessarily 
be  of  insignificant  proportions.  Besides  this  judicious  innova- 
tion on  the  Italian  system,  he  has  greatly  purified  and  corrected 
most  of  his  details,  and  adopted  some  Grecian  peculiarities, — 
among  others^  Grecian  ante-fixae. 

From  the  size  and  number  of  the  windows  (twenty-five  on  a 
floor  in  the  main  part  of  each  of  the  longer  fronts,)  one  would  be 
led  to  imagine  that  the  picture  galleries  are  lighted  from  the  sides, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  space  for  pictures  on  that  side  of  the 
rooms  where  the  windows  fall.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
for  the  chief  rooms  appropriated  to  the  various  schools  of  painting 
extend  through  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  building,  and  are 
all  lighted  directly  from  above;  and  on  one  side  of  this  internal 
gallery,  is  a  series  of  twenty-three  cabinets  for  small  pictures,  the 
middle  one  being  longer  than  the  rest;  while  on  the  other  is  a 
single  long  and  narrow  gallery  or  loggia,  having  twenty-five 
windows,  and  as  many  small  blank  domes  in  its  vaulted  cieling. 
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This  gallery  will  be  highly  decorated  with  arabesques^  and  othet* 
subjects  in  fresco,  by  artists  of  the  Munich  school.  And  if  such 
an  appendage  appears  to  English  notions  a  very  superfluous  and 
costly  piece  of  ostentation,  the  picture  rooms  themselves  will 
also  be  thought  to  have  bad  far  more  expended  upon  them  than 
was  by  any  means  called  for.  In  these  apartments,  which  are  all 
forty  feet  in  breadth  by  fifty  in  height,  but  which  vary  from' 
about  fifty  to  eighty  in  length,  the  floors  are  of  Venetian  terazzo, 
and  the  door  cases,  and  the  dado  at  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  of  tt 
beautiful  greyish  marble;  besides  which,  the  walls  themselves  are 
to  be  hung  with  crimson  or  green  watered  damask,  and  the  ceilings 
profusely  enriched  with  stucco  work.  It  must  be  confessed,  too, 
that  among  other  symptoms  of  a  total  disregard  of  economy,  here 
is  a  most  terrible  loss  of  space,  the  marble  dado  being  si  kind  of 
nolUme-tangere  that  prevents  pictures  being  hung  lower  than 
within  three  or  foiir  feet  above  the  floor,  while  the  deep  vaulting 
of  the  roof,  although  admirably  contrived  for  admitting  the  light 
downwards  at  a  proper  angle,  reduces  the  actual  height  of  the 
walls  themselves  by  more  than  twenty  feet;  so  that  no  pictarea 
can  be  hung  up  fairly  out  of  sight,  as  is  the  case  in  all  our  exhi-> 
bitioii  rooms;  neither  is  it  intended  that  the  frames  shall  be  dove^ 
tailed  together  a  la  Somerset  House  and  Suffolk  Street,  but  be 
made  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  each  other;  otherwise 
whitewash  would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  watered  damask. 
If,  in  the  new  exhibition  rooms  for  the  Koyal  Academy,  Mr.  Wilkina 
cannot  indulge  in  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Munich  gallery,  we 
hope  he  will  at  least  take  a  hint  from  it  to  prevent  in  future  that 
terrible  ''  flooring**  system,  of  which  both  exhibitors  and  visitors 
have  so  much  reason  to  complain;  as  for  (fee  squeezing  and  dove^ 
tailing  system,  that,  we  suppose,  will  still  continue  to  be  adhered 
to,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  John  Bull  will  listen  to  any  proposal  for 
having  silk  hangings,  thinking  that  pictures  require  no  other  hang- 
ing than  that  given  them  by  hanging  committees. 

Irony  apart,  we  do  think  that  England  might  condescend  to 
take  a  lesson  from  the  little  state  of  Bavaria;  for  if  with  its  com- 
paratively very  limited  resources,  it  has  been  able  within  the  ten 
last  years  to  carry  into  execution  so  many  noble  undertakines 
connected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  having  their  advancement  in 
view,  it  is  rather  mortifying  to  reflect  how  grudgingly  we  apply 
any  of  the  public  money  to  such  purposes.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  made  a  beginning,  and  that  things  are  put  upon  a  more 
liberal  footing  than  formerly;  still  we  proceed  but  creepingly. 
The  British  Museum,  for  instance,  crawls  on  foot  by  foot  so 
slowly,  that  unless  its  speed  be  accelerated  the  present  generation 
will  have  passed  away  before  it  be  completed ;  and  so  far  we  may 
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be  said  to  build  for  posterity,  rather  than  for  ourselves,  ^e  have 
now  done  with  our  splenetic  remarks,  having  no  room  to  indulge 
in  Ihem  any  farther;  nor  even  room  to  speak  as  we  could  wish  to 
do  of  the  vast  hoards  of  art  in  pictures,  with  which  many  other 
collections  besides  that  of  the  Pinacothek  are  stocked.  Our 
promise  to  give  some  description  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin 
remains  to  be  fulfilled,  and  we  have  purposely  deferred  our 
mention  of  that  edifice  till  now,  in  order  that  our  readers  may> 
more  easily  compare  it  with  the  two  we  have  just  been  noticing* 

Instead  of  being  exclusively  either  a  picture  or  sculpture  gal- 
lery, Schinkel's  building  is  both,  and  consequently  differs  consi- 
derably from  the  two  at  Munich.  It  has,  however,  one  circum- 
stance in  common  with  them,  namely,  that  of  standing  quite 
insulated,  with  its  principal  front  facing  the  palace,  and  with  the 
Zenghaus  on  one  side,  and  the  cathedral  on  the  other,  besides 
many  other  rich  architectural  objects  within  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  building  itself  is  divided  into  a  low  basement  and  two  upper 
floors,  whose  windows  appear  on  three  of  its  sides;  and  it  forms 
a  regular,  unbroken  oblong  of  976  feet*  by  1 70.  The  principal 
fa9ade,  which  is  on  one  of  the  longer  sides,  namely,  that  towacds 
the  south,  consists  entirely  of  a  grand  colonnade  of  nineteen  inter- 
columns  formed  by  eighteen  fluted  Ionic  pillars,  forty  feet  high, 
and  two  very  broad  antae  at  the  angles.  These  columns  rest 
upon  a  solid  stylobate  of  the  same  height  as  the  basement  story 
in  the  other  fronts,  and  unbroken  saVSe  by  the  flight  of  steps  in  the 
centre,  which  occupies  the  width  of  seven  inter-columns  and  their 
pillars.  Within  the  portico,  this  central  portion  has  five  open 
inter-columns  (i.  e.  four  columns  in  antis)  beyond  which  is  a  low 
screen  with  open-work  bronze  doors,  enclosing  the  staircase, 
whose  upper  part,  thus  thrown  into  perspective,  contributes  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  picturesque  magnificence  of  this  architectural 
scene.  Neither  are  the  other  parts  of  the  back-ground  to  the 
colonnade  less  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  richness  they  display; 
for  the  wall  on  either  side  of  this  receding  division,  is  embel- 
lished through  its  whole  extent,  by  enriched  fascias  and  other 
ornamental  mouldings,  and  numerous  compartments  inlaid  with 
variegated  marbles,  besides  a  series  of  reliefs,  while  the  whole 
upper  part  of  each  wall  is  intended  to  be  filled  with  a  large  paint- 
ing in  fresco. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  ask  if  there  be  any  other  modem  work 
of  architecture  to  be  paralleled  with  this,  when  all  its  decorations 
shall  have  been  completed?     What  simplicity  of  outline,  yet 

*  Am  the  difference  between  the  Berlin  and  English  roeware  amoonti  to  no  more 
than  two  feet  three  inches  and  a  fraction  in  276  feet,  it  is  not  worth  attenduig  to,  and 
we  therefore  retain  the  original  Talues. 
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what  variety  and  origiDalitv  in  the  design!  What  classical  feeling, 
combined  with  novel  invention!  What  exuberant  pomp,  yet 
what  refined  chastity  of  style !  Here  the  great  German  master  has 
conceived  an  edifice  worthy  to  be  a  palace  of  the  arts.  Liberal, 
but  not  profuse,  he  has  arrayed  it  both  in  loveliness  and  splen- 
dour, and  has  shed  around  it  the  halo  of  a  poetic  imagination. 
Some  of  his  critics,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  done 
rather  too  little  than  too  much,  and  that  he  ought  to.  have  made 
all  the  rest  of  the  exterior  partake  of  the  brilliancy  of  this  fa9ade. 
While  we  admit  that  our  satisfaction  would  have  been  all  the  greater 
had  this  been  the  case,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  rather  impni* 
dent  to  apply  such  a  standard  to  modern  structures,  for  how 
manyfa^des  are  there  which  seem  only  to  be  stuck  up  against 
the  rest  of  the  building,  in  examining  which,  the  eye  catches 
a  view  not  only  of  something  less  finished,  but  mean  even  to 
shabbiness*  Besides,  although  not  to  be  compared  for  aplendour 
to  the  principal  front,  all  the  other  sides  of  the  Museum  are,  if 
rather  more  sober  than  they  might  have  been,  distinguished  by 
a  noble  simplicity,  and  withal  entirely  of  a  piece.  There  is  no 
ofiiensive  transition  from  a  gorgeous  to  a  vulgar  and  trivial  style — 
nothing  of  that  sudden  breaking  off  or  breaking  down  which 
offends  us  in  so  many  of  our  buildings,  even  those  of  the  greatest 
pretension.  On  the  contrary,  the  continuation  of  the  entire  en« 
tablature  quite  round  the  building,  and  the  bold  antae  at  each 
angle,  preserve  sufficient  consistency;  while  the  beautiful  propor* 
tious  and  finished  elegance  of  all  the  other  features  entitle  it  to 
more  than  simple  approbation.  These  fronts,  in  fact,  possess  so 
much  merit,  that  of  themselves  alone  they  would  be  reckoned  sin- 
gularly tasteful  specimens  of  architecture. 

There  is  yet  another  grand  feature  of  the  exterior,  which  we 
have  not  pointed  out,  that  adds  botli  to  the  importance  and  variety 
of  the  whole  pile ;  and  that  is  the  low  superstructure  arising  from 
the  centre  of  the  roof,  formed  by  four  ornamental  screen  walls, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  upper  part  of  the 
dome  above  the  grand  rotunda.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  our 
architect  should  have  recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  conceal 
such  a  feature,  the  dome  would  here  have  been  rather  a  blemish 
than  a  beauty,  as  only  a  slight  portion  would  have  emerged  above 
the  roof,  so  that  it  would  have  had  a  most  abortive  appearance. 
Neither  could  an  outer  dome,  supposing  it  would  have  been 
more  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  design,  have  very  well  been 
applied,  since,  in  order  to  produce  any  effect,  it  must  h&ve  been 
raised  upon  a  tambour  very  nearly  as  high  as  the  present  screen, 
and  must  have  been  so  much  elevated  above  the  inner  one,  as 
nearly  to  exclude  light. 
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The  rotfinda  itself,  which  divides  the  inner  area  into  two 
distinct  courts,  is  sixty^seven  feet  in  diameter  by  seventy  in 
height,  and  the  lower  part  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty 
fluted  cohunns,  with  foliaged  capitals  of  Grecian  design.  Above 
this  peristyle  runs  a  gallery  communicating  wnth  the  apartments 
on  the  upper  floor.  The  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  contain  the 
collection  of  sculpture  and  other  antiques;  and  the  principal  ones 
are,  a  large  gallery  upwards  of  200  feet  in  len^h,  and  two  lesser 
ones  123  feet  each*  The  first  of  these  is  thirty  feet  wide,  the 
others  twenty-nine ;  and  they  are  all  divided  into  three  equal  por** 
tions  or  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Doric  columns,— the  same  we  have 
already  noticed  for  the  singular  beauty  of  their  decorated  capitals. 
Above  these  are  picture  galleries  of  the  same  extent,  on  the  upper 
floor;  but  these  are  partitioned  off  by  cross  screens  extendmg 
from  the  piers  between  the  windows,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
cabinets,  viz,  eleven  in  the  longer  and  seven  in  each  of  the  shorter 
galleries.  Besides  the  very  great  increase  of  surface  thus  obtained 
for  hanging  up  pictures,  the  light  is  thrown  more  directly  on  the 
paintings  themselves  than  it  otherwise  would  be  from  side  win-* 
dows ;  and  if  the  general  coup  tPaii  be  not  so  imposing,  there  is  a 
counterbalancing  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  is  not  so  be- 
wildered, and  after  taking  a  general  survey  the  visitor  can  give 
his  attention  to  the  contents  of  one  or  more  divisions  at  a  time. 
Neither  is  the  effect  of  extent  entirely  lost,  for  there  is  a  clear 
space  of  ten  feet  between  the  screens  and  the  back  wall,  whereby 
an  uninterrupted  vista  is  preserved  from  one  end  of  the  gallery  to 
the  other.  In  themselves,  too,  the  screens  are  suflBciently  orna- 
mental ;  and  the  architect  has  guarded  against  the  pictures  being 
hung  either  too  high  or  too  low,  having  carried  up  these  partitions 
only  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  windows,  or  eighteen  feet  from 
the  floor,  so  that  there  is  still  considerable  open  space  above,  be- 
tween therti  and  the  cieling. 

Greatly  as  we  feel  inclined  to  speak  of  some  of  Schinkel's 
other  works — among  them  of  the  no  less  singular  than  beautiful 
fagade  of  the  noble  mansion  lately  built  by  him  for  M.  Feiiner  at 
Berlin — the  length  M'hich  this  article  has  already  reached  warns 
us  to  lay  down  the  pen.  We  trust  that  sucH  brief  glimpses  of  his 
merits  as  we  have  been  able  to  afford,  will  be  thought  in  some 
measure  to  Justify  the  encomiastic  tone  in  which  we  have  spoken 
of  the  Berlin  architect.  At  the  same  time  we  are  very  sensible 
that  we  must  seem  to  many  of  our  readers  to  have  indulged  in 
hyperbole,  Schinkel's  poetry  is  of  a  kind  which  does  not  admit 
of  extracts  or  quotations  being  made  from  it,  that  would  carry 
with  them  self-evidence  of  their  beauty ;  while,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  being  apt  to  prove  tedious,  the  most  exact  description  can 
convey  only  general  ideas  as  to  plan  or  composition. 
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Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  his  designs  and  those  of  Klenze 
lequire  only  to  be  known  in  this  country  in  or4er  to  obtain  ad- 
mirers^ and  to  find,  we  will  not  say  imitators,  bnt  emulators;  for 
works  of  this  stamp  are  well  calculated,  if  any  thing  be  so,  to 
direct  an  architect's  ideas  into  a  fresh  and  vigorous  purr^nt,  and 
thereby  lead  to  originality  of  style.  We  do  not  speak  this  unad- 
visedly, but  rather  from  positive  experience,  judging  of  the  effect 
they  are  likely  to  have  on  others  from  that  which  they  have  pro- 
duced on  ourselves;  for  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  de- 
rived more  instruction  from  Schinkel  as  to  the  copiousness  a»d 
variety  of  which  architecture  is  susceptible,  and  as  to  the  real 
spirit  of  antique  art  when  applied  to  modern  purposes,  than  we 
bad  previously  derived  from  all  the  other  modern  examples  we 
are  acquainted  with. 

•  The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Visits  and  Sketches  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  just  as  this  sheet  is  going  to  press,  makes 
it  imperative  on  us  to  notice,  that  such  ample  descriptions  of  the 
two  Galleries  and  other  buildings  at  Munich  will  be  found  in  that 
work,  that  had  her  volumes  made  their  appearance  earlier,  we 
should,  while  speaking  of  the  Glyptothek,  &c.,  have  had  occasion 
to  do  little  more  than  refer  our  readers  to  them.  We  may  now 
do  so  for  those  particulars  which  did  not  immediately  belong  to 
our  subject,  and  also  for  her  very  interesting  account  of  the  new 
Palace,  and  one  or  two  other  edifices,  which  our  limits  oblige  us 
to  content  ourselves  with  mprely  naming.  We  may  add  too,  that 
the  readeff  will  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  details  which 
Mrs.  Jameson  gives  of  Von  Klenze  himself,  derived  from  personal 
acquaintance.  Among  other  things,  she  informs  us  that  he  actu- 
ally made  the  astonishing  number  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
drawings  with  his  own  hands  for  the  Palace  alone!  Her  whole 
account  of  Munich  and  its  treasures  of  art  is  delightfully  written, 
and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  teqd  to  accelerate  the  fulfilnient  of 
our  prediction  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.     While  the 

{)ep  is  in  our  hand,  we  may  also  observe,  th^t  in  his  recently  pub- 
isbed  "  Suggestions  for  the  Architectural  Improvement  of  the 
Western  Part  of  the  Metropolis,"  Mr*  Sydney  Smirke  pays  an 
exceedingly  handsome  compliment  to  tlie  two  Galleries  at  Mu- 
nich. Indeed,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  our  own  commeii- 
dations  are  quite  temperate,  compared  with  the  panegyrical-admi* 
ration  we  have  lately  heard  expressed  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  Bavarian  capital  on  their  way  home  from  Italy«  while  their 
imagination  was  yet  filled  with  all  the  ''  glories"  of  the  £ternal 
City. 
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Art.  V^'^In^reuions  de  Voyage.      Par  Alexander  Dumas. 

fi  vols.  8vo.     Paris.   1834. 

These  very  amusing  sketches  of  travel  were  originally  contribii« 
tioDs  to  some  of  the  Paris  periodicals,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  great  interest  they  excited,  have  been  collected  into  two 
voluiD«8,  of  which  we  hav^  as  yet  only  seen  the  first.  The  charm 
of  the  work  is  the  reckless  negligence  of  the  author.  Alexander 
DumaS)  a  romanticist  of  the  wildest  school,  neither  cares  what  he 
says,  nor  how  he  says  it:  Don  Juan  is  perfect  consistency,  and 
Tristram  Shandy  logical  sequence,  compared  to  his  Travels. 
While  your  eyes  become  watery  over  deep  tragedy,  you  have 
scarcely  time  to  clear  the  sight  when  they  are  again  dimmed  by 
laughter  over  the  broadest  farce.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him; 
a  theory  of  the  earth  jostles  against  a  description  of  ladies'  petti- 
coats; a  lament  over  Napoleon  mingles  with  the  account  of  a 
hunting  match;  learned  dissertations  from  the  old  chronicles 
unite  with  the  discussion  of  the  latest  fashions;  and  Parisian 
belles  dancing  the  galopade  lead  us  into  the  charnel-house  of 
8t.  Bernard.  Much  of  this  is  naturally  revolting  to  the  sober 
English  taste,  but  a  hearty  laugh  has.  been  of  late  so  rare  an  in- 
dulgence, that  we  feel  disposed  to  pardon  our  author's  eccentrici- 
ties, or  at  least  to  view  them  with  that  mixture  of  complacency 
and  wonder  that  Bruin  shows  to  Jacko  when  first  the  bear  and 
monkey  are  introduced  to  each  other's  acquaintance. 

Many  of  the  anomalies  that  we  staid  and  unenthusiastic 
islanders  find  in  Dumas  must  of  course  be  attributed  to  the  na- 
tional character  of  our  excitable  neighbours,  but  many  more  are 
the  necessary  result  of  the  circumstances  that  moulded  his  early 
life.  Of  these  he  has  recently  published  a  sketchy  which  ranks 
among  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  literary  autobiography. 
Some  extracts  from  it  will  form  a  very  appropriate  introduction 
to  his  Travels. 

"  I  was  about  twenty  years  old,  when  my  mother  came  into  my  room 
one  morning :  she  embraced  roe  with  tears,  and  said, '  My  dear  boy,  I 
am  going  to  sell  all  we  have  to  pay  our  debts.'  '  Well,  mother  V  *  Well, 
child,  when  our  debts  are  paid  we  shall  have  only  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  francs  left.'  '  Of  income  V  My  mother  smiled  bitterly.  '  In 
all?'  I  resumed.  '  In  all !'  '  Well,  mother,  I  shall  this  evening  take 
fifty-three  francs,  and  start  for  Paris.'  '  And  what  will  you  do  there,  my 
poor  1)oy  V    'I  will  see  my  father  s  *  friends — the  Duke  of  Belluno, 

^  His  father  was  a  mnlatto,  bom  in  St.  Domingo  in  1762,  (tbe  natural  son  of  the 
Harquls  de  la  PalUeterie  by  a  negress,)  and  educated  in  France.  In  1786  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  in  the  Queen's  regiment  of  Dragoons,  distinguished  himself  very 
early  in  the  Revolution,  and  rose  by  the  main  force  of  his  extraordinary  bravery  and 
mirepidity  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  September,  1793.    He  afterwards  com- 
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minister  of  war — Sebastiani^  as  powerful  by  bis  opposition  as  others  by 
their  favour.  My  father^  an  older  general  than  any  of  them,  aud  who 
commanded  three  armies,  has  seen  them  all  under  his  orders.  We  have 
there  a  letter  from  Bcliuno,  acknowledging  that  be  was  indebted  to  my 
father  for  the  favour  of  Napoleon ;  a  letter  from  Sebastiani,  thanking 
him  for  having  procured  for  him  a  share  in  the  Egyptian  expedition } 
letters  from  Jourdau,  Kellermann,  and  even  Bernadotte  himself.  I  will 
go  to  Sweden  if  it  be  necessary,  find  out  the  king,  and  appeal  to  his  re- 
miniscences as  a  soldier.*  '  And  what  will  become  of  me  in  the  mean 
time?'  '  You  are  right;  be  quiet,  I  shall  not  need  to  travel  beyond 
Paris,  and  so  I  shall  set  off  this  evening.*  *  Do  what  you  please,'  said 
my  mother,  embracing  me  a  second  time ;  *  it  is,  perhaps,  a  divine  im- 
pulse.* She  went  out ;  I  sprung  to  the  foot  of  my  bed,  proud  rather 
than  sad  at  tbe  news  I  bad  just  heard.  I  was  now  in  my  turn  to  be 
good  for  something  j  to  repay  to  my  mother,  not  the  kindness  she  had 
lavished  on  me,  that  was  impossible,  but  to  spare  her  the  daily  torments 
that  anxiety  brings  with  it — to  comfort  her  old  age  by  my  toils.  A 
thousand  projects,  a  thousand  hopes  floated  through  my  mind :  I  was 
sure  of  obtaining  all  I  asked  when  I  should  declare  what  depended  on 
my  prospects.  '  What  I  ask  is  for  my  mother,  the  widow  of  your  old 
comrade — for  my  mother,  my  excellent  mother  !* 

*'  Bom  at  Villers-Coterets,  a  little  town  with  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  it  may  easily  be  guessed  that  the  resources  for  my  educa- 
tion were  not  very  great.  A  worthy  abbe,  loved  and  respected  by  every 
body,  had  for  five  or  six  years  given  me  lessons  in  Latin,  and  made  me 
complete  some  French  bouts-iimh.  With  regard  to  arithmetic,  three 
school- masters  in  succession  had  given  up  the  task  of  driving  the  first 
four  rules  into  my  head  ;  to  make  amends,  I  had  a  good  rural  education, 
that  is  to  say,  I  rode  every  horse  in  the  neighbourhood,  walked  fre- 
quently twelve  leagues  to  dance  at  a  ball,  fenced  well,  was  a  good 
marksman  with  the  pistol,  played  rackets  admirably,  and  seldom  missed 
a  hare  or  partridge  at  thirty  paces.  My  preparations  being  made,  a 
work  that  did  not  require  much  time,  I  went  to  announce  to  all  my 
acquaintances  my  departure  for  Paris. 

"  In  the  coffee-room  belonging  to  the  coach-oifice,  there  happened  to 
be  an  old  friend  of  my  father ;  he  had  besides  this  friendship  felt  some 
gratitude  to  our  family,  for  having  been  once  wounded  in  the  chace,  he 
was  brought  to  our  house,  and  the  attentions  he  received  from  my  mother 
and  sister  were  never  effaced  from  his  memory.    Deriving  great  influence 

mauded  in  diief  in  tlic  P^'ienecs,  the  Alps,  and  La  Vendue  ;  and  distinguished  himself  in 
tlic  subseouent  campaigns  \\\  Italy  and  Ocrroany.  After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  he 
folloivcd  I^naparte  into  Egypt,  where  he  added  to  his  laureJs.  On  his  return  to 
Europe,  the  vessel  in  whicii  ho  was  a  passenger  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  Tarcntum  : 
Uic  Neapolitan  government,  being  then  at  war  with  France,  seized  him,  and  con6ncd 
him  fur  two  years  as  a  prisoner  in  a  damp  dungconj  along  with  the  celebrated  minera- 
logist, Dolomicu.  The  e0ect  of  this  confinement  was  such  upon  his  constitution  as  to 
condemn  him  to  inactivity  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  which,  after  several  years' 
languor  and  suffering,  were  terminated  in  1807,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  lie 
possessed  extraordinary  strength,  and  notwithstanding  his  copper  tint,  was  looked  upon 
^  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  French  army. 
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from  bis  fortnne  and  his  probity,  be  bad  carried  by  storm  the  election 
of  General  Yoy,  bis  old  companion  at  college.  He  offered  me  a  letter 
to  the  bononrable  deputy ;  I  took  it,  embrated  him,  and  went  to  bid 
farewell  to  my  worthy  abb^  ;  be  approved  my  resolution,  took  leave  of 
me  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  and  when  I  asked  him  for  advice^  which  be 
had  not  offered^  he  opened  the  Bible  and  pointed  to  these  words :  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you, 

"  That  very  evening  I  set  off,  and  on  my  arrival  in  Paris  stopped 
at  a  very  modest  hotel  in  the  Rue  St,  Germain  VAuxerrois,  convinced  that 
society  was  calumniated^  that  the  world  was  a  garden  of  golden  flowers, 
and  that  like  AH  Baba,  1  had  only  to  pronounce  Sesame  to  cleave  the 
rocks.  That  very  evening  I  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  to  ask  an 
audience,  detailing  to  him  my  paternal  claims  to  such  a  favour,  delicately 
suppressing  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  my  father,  of  which  a 
letter  that  I  bad  brought  with  me  afforded  undeniable  proofs.  I  went 
to  sleep  and  dreamed  of  the  Arabian  nights.  Next  morning  I  bought 
the  Directory  of  twenty-five  thousand  addresses,  and  proceeded  to  action. 

'*  My  first  visit  was  to  Marshal  Jonrdan.  He  had  a  very  vague  re- 
collection that  there  had  been  a  General  called  Alexander  Dumas,  but 
he  never  remembered  to  have  heard  that  he  had  a  son.  In  spite  of  all 
I  could  say,  I  left  bim  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  very  dubious  of  my 
existence.  1  went  next  to  General  Sebastian!.  He  was  in  his  cabinet ; 
four  or  five  secretaries  were  writing  at  his  dictation,  each  of  whom  had 
on  bis  desk,  besides  his  pens,  ink  and  paper,  a  rich  gold  snuff'-box,  which 
he  presented  open  to  the  General,  whenever  he  stopped  before  him.  The 
General  delicately  introduced  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  voluptuously 
sniffed  the  Spanish  snuff,'  and  resumed  his  walk  through  the  room.  My 
visit  was  short :  notwithstanding  my  high  respect  for  the  General^  i  felt 
that  I  had  no  vocation  for  the  office  of  snuff-bearer  in  ordinary. 

**  I  returned  to  my  hotel :  my  golden  dreams  were  vanished.  I  took 
up  my  Directory  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  met  a  name,  which  I  had 
so  often  heard  my  mother  mention  with  warm  praise,  that  I  bounded 
for  joy ;  it  was  that  of  General  Verdier,  who  had  served  under  my  father 
in  Egypt.  I  at  once  took  a  guide  to  the  Rue  du  Faubourg-Montmartre, 
where  be  resided.  '  General  Verdier  V  I  asked  of  the  porter. — 
'  Fourth  floor,  the  small  door  on  the  left.* — I  made  him  repeat  the 
direction,  but  found  I  was  not  mistaken.  *  By  Jove,'  said  I  as  I  went 
up  the  stair-case,  '  here  is  one  that  does  not  resemble  the  liveried 
lacqueys  of  Marshal  Jonrdan,  nor  General  Sebastiani's  Swiss. — General 
Verdier,  fourth  floor,  the  little  door  to  the  left — this  man  assuredly  will 
jeraember  my  father.*  I  got  up ;  a  modest  green  cord  hung  by  the 
door,  I  rang  the  bell,  waiting  this  third  trial  to  form  my  opinions 
respecting  mankind.  The  door  opened,  a  man  about  sixty  appeared ; 
be  wore  a  cap  bordered  with  fur,  a  loose  coat  and  pantaloons  reaching 
to  his  ancles  ;  in  one  hand  he  held  a  pallet  covered  with  paints  of  different 
colours,  and  a  painting-brush  in  the  other.  I  thought  I  had  made  a 
mistake^  and  began  looking  at  the  other  doors.  '  What  do  you  want, 
sir  V  said  he. — •  To  present  my  respects  to  General  Verdier,  but  I  pro- 
bably have  made  some  mistake.'—*  Not  at  all,  there  is  no  mistake,  this 
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is  the  place.'  I  eolen^  bis  oielieTf  ' '  Permit  me^  sir/  said  Ibe  geiitk- 
naa  ia  tbe  cap^  placing  bimself  before  a  battle-piece  wbose  paintiBg  I 
bad  interrupted.— r'  Willipgly/  I  replied,  *  if  yoa  will  only  tell  me 
wbere  I  sbafl  fiod  tbe  General.'  He  turned  round. — ^  Why,  I  am  tbe 
persoo.'^'  You !'  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  bim  with  sucb  a  stare  of  surprise 
that  be  burst  out  laughing.  ^  General/  I  said,  '  in  me  you  behold  the 
son  of  your  old  comrade  in  Egypt,  Alexander  Dumas.'  He  regarded 
10^  with  fixed  attention,  and  after  a  minute's  pause  said^  '  Yes ;  true — 
you  are  bis  li?iog  image.'  Tears  sprung  to  bis  eyes,  and  throwing 
aii^ay  bis  brush,  be  extended  me  a  hand  which  I  felt  desirous  to  kiss 
rather  than  grasp.  '  Well^  what  brings  you  to  Paris,  my  poor  boy^' 
be  continued,  -  for,  if  I  remember  right,  you  lived  in  some  village  or 
other  with  yoor  mother.' — '  True,  General  \  but  my  mother  grows  old, 
and  we  are  poor.' — *  Two  songs  whose  tune  I  know  well/  be  muttered 
to  himself. — ^  So  I  have  come  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
small  place  which  would  enable  me  to  support  her  as  she  supported 
me/ — '  That  is  well  done  $  but  places  are  not  easy  to  be  had  in  these 
days ;  they  are  sought  after  by  a  crowd  of  nobles,  whose  claims  are 
deemed  paramount/ — *  But,  General,  I  reckoned  on  your  protection.' — 

*  Humph  1'— «I  repeated  my  assertion. — ^  On  my  protection  I'  he  smiled 
bitterly.  '  My  poor  child,  if  you  wish  to  take  lessons  in  painting,  my 
protection  will  go  so  far  as  to  give  them  to  you,  and  yet  you  will  not 
be  worth  much  unless  you  surpass  your  master.  My  protection !  Well^ 
you  are  probably  the  only  person  that  would  have  asked  for  it.' — *  What 
do  you  mean  ?'-^'  Have  not  these  fellows  sent  me  adrift  under  the  pre- 
tence of  I  know  not  what  conspiracy  ?  So  that^  as  you  see,  I  have  turned 
painter*  Now,  if  you  wish  to  do  so.' — *  Thanks,  General !  but  I  have 
no  taste,  and  the  apprenticeship  would  be  very  long.' — '  Well,  my 
friend,  this  is  all  that  I  can  ofier  ;  oh,  yes,  there  is  the  half  of  my  purse, 
I  did  not  think  of  it,  for  it  i^  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.* — He  opened 
tbe  drawer  of  his  desk,  which  contained,  I  think,  two  pieces  of  gold, 
and  about  fisrty  francs  in  silver. — *'  Thanks,  General,*  I  replied  in  tears, 
'  I  am  nearly  as  rich  as  you  5  but  gi?e  me  some  advice  on  the  steps  I 
should  take.' — '  Ob,  as  much  of  that  as  you  please ;  let  us  see  what 
you  propose.' — ^He  took  up  bis  brush  and  resumed  his  painting. — '  I 
have  written  to  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Belluno.' — The  General,  at  the 
same  time  shading  tbe  figure  of  a  Cossack,  made  a  grimace,  which 
might  be  translated  by,  ^  My  poor  boy,  if  that  is  your  only  dependence.' 
— *  I  have  besides,'  said  I,  answering  his  thought,  *  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  General  Foy,  deputy  for  our  department.' — '  Ah  I  that  is 
quite  another  afiair  3  wait  not  for  the  ministers  answer,  my  child  ;  take 
your  letter  to  General  Foy,  be  assured  be  will  receive  you  well.  In  the 
mean  time  will  you  dine  with  me  ?     We  will  chat  about  your  father.'— - 

*  Most  willingly.  General  !'— «  Well,  come  at  six  o'clock.'  I  took  my 
leave  of  General  Verdier. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  see  the  honourable  General  and  upright 
Deputy  (Foy).  When  the  door  of  his  sanctuary  opened,  he  turned 
round  and  fixing  bis  eyes  upon  me  with  his  usual  vivacity,  said,  '  M. 
Alexander  Dumas  ?'— *'  Yes,  General.' — *  Are  you  the  son  of  tbe  Com- 
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maQder  ef  the  arioy  of  the  Alps^ — '  Yes^  G^oei^l*' — *  He  was  a  gal- 
lant soldier.  Can  I  be  useful  to  you  in  any  ii;ray  }  It  would  give  vjie 
great  pleasure/ — '  I  feel  much  obliged  for  <^e  interest  you  take  in  my 
fortuuesj  I  have  brought  you  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Panze.' — '  Jjei  us 
see  what  my  good  friend  says.'  He  read  the  letter.  *  Ab>  he  recoip- 
mends  you  to  me  very  earnestly  ^ .  he  must  love  you  very  sincerely.' — 
'  As  his  son/ — '  Well,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  with  you.' — *  What- 
ever you  please.  General.' — *  We  must  first  find  out  what  you  are  good 
for/ — *  Oh,  not  for  much.' — '  We  shall  see— you  know  a  little  mathe- 
tica  V — f  No,  General.' — *  At  least  you  have  some  notion  of  algebra  ? 
Cteometcy }  Natural  Philosophy  ^  He  paused  between  every  word ; 
and  at  each  word  I  felt  the  perspiration  dripping  from  my  brow.  *  No, 
General,'  I  stammered  out ;  he  perceived  my  embarrassment. — *  You 
know  Greek  and  Latin.' — ^  A  little.' — ^  Do  you  speak  any  of  the  living 
languages  ?'— ^  Italian,  very  well ;  German^  very  badly.' — ^  I  wijl  get 
you  a  place  at  Laffitte's  then.     Doubtless,  you  understapd  accounts.  — 

*  Not  the  least  in  the  world 3  O,  General!'  I  continued,  '  my  education 
has  been  neglected,  but  I  will  repair  my  deficiencies,  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour.' — *  But  in  the  mean  time,  my  friend,  have  you  the 
means  of  livelihood.' — '  I  have  nothing  !'  I  exclaimed,  overwhelmed  by 
my  feelings  of  utter  helplessness. — '  Give  me  your  address,'  said  he,  ^  I 
will  think  of  what  can  be  done  for  you.'  I  wrote.  '  We  are  safe,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  you  write  a  good  hand.'  I  had,  indeed,  this  brevet  of 
incapacity :  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands.  General  Foy  continued  without 
perceiving  roy  thoughts :  '  Listen,  I  dine  to-day  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans (present  King  of  the  French),  I  will  speak  to  him  about  you. 
Draw  out  a  petition.'  I  obeyed,  he  folded  it  up,  and  having  pencilled 
a  few  notes  in  the  margin,  put  it  in  his  pocket  3  thenT  extending  hb 
band  to  me  as  a  mark  of  friendshipi  he  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him 
the  next  morning. 

*'  On  my  return  to  my  hotel,  I  found  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Belluno,  who,  not  having  time  to  receive  me,  requested  me  to  state  my 
wishes  in  writing.  I  replied  that  I  asked  an  audience,  only  to  place  in 
his  hands  the  letter  of  thanks  he  had  written  to  my  father  3  but  that 
not  being  able  to  see  him,  I  enclosed  a  copy.  The  next  morning  I 
went  to  the  residence  of  General  Foy,  who  was  now  my  only  hope. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  '  your  affair  is  settled, 
you  are  to  be  a  supernumerary  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  francs  ;  it  is  no  very  large  sum,  but  you  will 
work  hard  to  improve  it.' — *  It  is  a  fortune,  and  when  shall  I  be  in- 
stalled }* — '  This  very  day  if  you  please.' — *  Permit  me  to  tell  my  mother 
the  good  news.' — '  Yes  3  sit  down  there.'  I  wrote  to  her,  to  sell  all 
she  had  left,  and  come  to  join  me  3  when  I  had  finished^  I  turned  to  the 
General  3  he  was  regarding  me  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  benevolence. 
This  reminded  me  that  I  had  not  even  thanked  him.  I  leaped  upon  his 
neck  and  embraced  him.     He  laughed  heartily." 

« 

We  shall  not  follow  Dumas  through  his  subsequent  career  as 
a  politiciao,  because  we  are  weary  of  politicSi  nor  as  a  dramatist, 
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because  \?g  shall  take  some  better  opportunity  of  examining  his 
dramatic  powers ;  but  having  introduced  *•  the  man"  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  ask  them  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels. 

Dumas  visited  Lyons  at  the  period  when  the  youth  of  the 
French  Manchester  had  risen  against  their  seniors,  and  resolved 
to  establish  a  Lyounese  literature^  before  which  the  Parisian 
should  hide  its  diminished  head.  We  have  had  in  our  own 
days  so  many  tragic,  revolutions  at  Lyons^  that  we  rejoice  to 
meet  with  a  touch  of  the  comic,  and,  therefore,  hasten  to  give 
our  readers  an  incident  from  the  war  between  literature  and 
commerce. 

*'  Duriug  the  last  five  or  six  years,  Lyons  has  maintained  a  gallant 
struggle  against  the  commercial  spirit,  in  order  to  obtain  a  literature. 
Truly,  I  admired  the  wondrous  constancy  of  the  young  artists  that  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  this  overwhelming  work ;  they  are  miners  tracing 
a  thread  of  gold  throqgh  a  mass  of  granite  3  every  blow  they  strike 
scarcely  removes  a  particle  of  the  rock  they  attack,  and  yet,  thanks  to 
their  persevering  toil,  the  new  literature  has  acquired  at  Lyons  the  right 
of  citizenship  which  it  begins  to  enjoy.  One  anecdote  out  of  a  thou- 
sand will  show  the  influence  that  commercial  prejudice  exercises  over 
the  Lyonnese  merchants  in  matters  of  art. 

*'  The  drama'  of  Antony  was  acted  before  a  numerous  audience,  and 
as  has  sometimes  happened  to  that  piece,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  violent 
opposition.  A  merchant  and  his  daughter  were  in  a  front-box,  and 
near  him  one  of  the  enterprising  authors  I  have  mentioned.  The  father 
at  first  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  drama,  but  after  the  scene  between 
Antony  and  the  mistress  of  the  inn,  his  enthusiasm  manifestly  cooled ; 
his  daughter,  on  the  contraiy,  had  from  that  moment  felt  an  increasing 
emotion,  which  in  the  last  act  burst  into  a  [Jassioki  of  tears.  When  the 
cuitain  fell,  the  father,  who  had  exhibited  visible  signs  of  impatience 
during  the  last  two  acts,  perceiving  bis  daughter's  tears,  said,  '  Bless 
me,  what  a  stupid  girl  you  must  be  to  allow  yourself  to  be  afiected  by 
such  utter  nonsense.'  * 

"  *  Ah,  papa,  it  is  not  my  fault,'  replied  the  poor  girl^  quite  confused, 
'  forgive  me,  I  know  that  it  is  very  ridiculous.' 

"  *  Ridiculous  !  yes,  ridiculous  is  the  proper  phrase ;  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  any  one  could, be  interested  by  such  monstrous 
improbabilities.' 

"  *  Good  heavens,  papa !  it  is  just  because  I  find  it  so  perfectly 
true.' 

•'  *  True,  child  !  can  you  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  plot }' 

'*  '  I  have  not  lost  a  single  incident.' 

'*  '  Well— in  the  third  act  Antony  buys  a  post-chaise— is  it  not  so  V 

"  *  Yes  5  1  remember  it.' 

"  '  And  pays  ready  money  down  on  the  nail.* 

•*  *  I  remember  it  very  well.' 

*' '  Well;  he  never  took  a  receipt  for  it.'  "—pp.  72—75. 
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The  Lyonnese  character  is  illustrated  by  another  whimsical 
incident.  A  raiUroad  passes  through  a  very  narrow  tunnel,  and 
to  prevent  accidents  a  placard  was  put  up,  declaring  "  It  is  for- 
bidden  to  pass  under  this  archway  under  pain  of  being  crushed 
by  the  carriages/'  Not  a  soul  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
warning.  The  authorities  were  forced  to  make  a  second  procla- 
mation with  a  different  penalty,  ''  It  is  forbidden  to  pass  under 
this  archway  undej  pain  of  being  fined."  Thenceforward  the 
tunnel  was  as  deserted  as  Hyde  Park  in  a  hail-storm. 

From  Lyons  Dumas  proceeded  to  Geneva,  the  toy^shop  of 
Europe,  the  metropolis  of  smugglers,  and  the  plague  of  the 
French  police.  Custom-house  officers,  if  they  had  the  eyes  of 
Argus,  and  the  hands  of  Briareus,  would  be  baffled  by  the  '*  free- 
traders" of  Geneva.  The  French  officers  are  among  the  most 
vigilant  in  the  world,  but  even  they  are  so  completely  baffled, 
that  smuggled  goods  are  publicly  insured  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
five  per  cent. 

"  The  most  fashionable  of  the  jewellery  warehouses  in  Geneva  b 
beyond  doubt  that  of  Mr.  Beautte )  it  is  difficult  even  to  dream  of  a 
collection  more  rich  in  those  thousand  wonders  that  win  the  female 
heart  5  they  ai-e  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  every  Parisian  lady,  and 
make  Cleopatra  jump  with  envy  in  her  tomb. 

''  These  ^ovx  ar^  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty  on  their  entrance  into 
France ;  but  for  an  insurance  of  five  per  cent.  Mr.  Beautte  undertakes 
to  smuggle  them  ;  the  bargain  between  the  buyer  and  seller  is  made  as 
publicly  as  if  there  were  neither  custom-houses  nor  custom-house  of- 
ficers in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Beautte  possesses  marvellous 
address  in  baffling  these  harpies :  one  anecdote  out  of  a  thousand  will 
shew  how  justly  be  is  entitled  to  this  compliment. 

"  When  the  Count  de  St.  Cricq  was  director-general  of  the  customs, 
he  heard  so  much  of  the  ingenuity  that  baffled  the  vigilance  of  his  agents, 
that  he  resolved  to  ascertain  personally  if  these  reports  were  true.  He 
went  to  Geneva,  presented  himself  at  Beantte's  warehouse,  and  bought 
jewellery  to  the  amount  of  30,000  francs,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  sent  duty-free  to  his  residence  in  Paris.  Mr.  Beautt6  accepted  the 
conditions  like  a  man  accustomed  to  such  bargains  ^  he  merely  presented 
the  purchaser  with  a  private  bond^  stipulating  that  he  should  pay  five 
per  cent,  for  insurance.  The  latter  smiled,  took  the  pen,  and  subscribed 
De  St,  Cricqt  director-general  of  the  French  customs,  and  then  handed 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Beautte.  The  merchant  looked  at  the  signature,  and 
niaking  a  low  bow,  simply  said  '  Monsieur  director-general  of  customs, 
the  articles  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  purchasing,  shall  be 
in  Paris  as  soon  as  yourself.'  The  Count  felt  himself  thrown  on  his 
mettle  3  he  scarce  gave  himself  time  to  dine,  when  he  ordered  post- 
horses,  and  was  on  the  road  an  hour  after  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

''  As  he  passed  the  frontiers,  the  Count  made  himself  known  to  the 
officers  who  came  to  search  his  baggage ;  told  their  chief  of  the  recent 
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transaction,  recommended  the  most  active  vigilance  along  the  entire 
line>  and  promised  a  reward  of  thirty  Imna  d'or  to  the  officer  who  shoold 
discover  the  prohibited  goods.  Not  a  single  officer  got  a  wink  of  sleep 
during  the  next  three  days. 

'*  In  the  mean  time  the  Count  reaches  Paris,  alights  at  bis  residence, 
embraces  his  wife  and  children,  and  goes  up  to  his  dressing-room  to 
change  bis  travelling  attire. 

"  The  first  thing  he  sees  on  his  mantel  piece  is  a  beautiful  box,  of 
singular  workmanship,'  with  whose  appearance  he  Was  unacquainted. 
He  goes  over  to  examine  it,  and  reads  on  a  silver  plate  '  To  M.  the 
Count  de  8t,  Cricq,  direcior^^general  of  Frenchcvstoms  /  he  opens  it— and 
finds  the  jewellery  he  had  purchased  in  Geneva ! 

'*  Beantt6  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  waiters  of  the  inn,  and 
they^  while  aiding  the  Count's  servants  to  pack  his  baggage,  had  slipped 
in  the  prohibited  box<  On  their  arrival  in  Paris,  the  Count's  9a!et  de 
chambre,  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  casket,  and  the  particularity  of  its 
direction,  had  carried  it  direct  to  his  master's  apartment.  The  director- 
general  of  the  customs  was  the  chief  smuggler  of  the  kingdom." — pp. 
94—98. 

The  totnbsjn  the  cathedral  of  Lausannfe  are  illustrated  with 
abundance  of  ancient  learning  and  modern  scandal.  Of  the 
latter,  the  following  is  no  bad  specimen : 

"  Among  the  modem  tombs  are  those  of  the  Princess  Catherine  Orloff 
and  Lady  Stratford  Canning :  on  account  of  his  profound  grief,  Liord 
Stratford  obtained  permission  that  his  wife  should  be  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral. He  Wrote  to  Canova,  ordering  a  splendid  tomb,  requesting  the 
sculptor  to  complete  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  monument  was  sent  at 
the  end  of  five  months,  and  arrived  the  morning  after  the  disconsolate 
husband  had  found  a  remedy  for  grief  in  the  arms  of  a  second  wifei" — 
p.  116. 

AtVillanueva,  Dumas  witnessed  an  extraordinary  kind  of  trout 
fishing,  quite  new  to  him,  and  probably  new  to  most  of  our 
readers.  The  entire  account  is  too  long  to  be  extracted,  but  we 
shall  select  a  few  characteristic  passages. 

'*  We  found  the  fish  at  dinner  so  delicious  that  we  asked  to  have  some 
for  our  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Scarcely  had  we  expressed  these 
gastronomic  desires,  whan  the  mistress  of  the  house  summoned  an  at- 
tendant of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  who  discharged  in 
the  inn  the  various  functions  of  butler,  scullion,  waiter,  and  *  boots.' 
He  came  half  asleep  and  received  the  order,  in  spite  of  some  terv  ex- 
pressive yawns,  the  only  opposition  that  the  poor  devil  dared  offer  to 
his  mistress's  commands ;  '  Go,  you  idle  knave,'  said  she  to  Maurice, 
for  so  this  functionary  was  named,  *  take  your  lantern  and  bill-hoOk,  and 
be  quick.' 

'*  J  lantern  and  biU-hook  to  fish  with !  From  that  moment  it  was  all 
over  with  Maurice,  for  I  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  of  seeing 
fishing  managed  like  fagot-making. 
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'*  Maurice  heaved  a  profound  sigb ;  for  be  thought  that  he  had  no 
hope  but  in  GckI,  and  God  had  seen  him  so  often  in  the  same  predica- 
ment without  extricating  him,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  a  miracle 
in  his  ^Tour. 

''He  took  then,  with  the  energy  of  despair,  a  bill-book  which  hung 
in  the  midst  of  the  kitchen  utensils,  and  a  lantern  of  such  singular  shape 
that  it  merits  a  detailed  description.  It  was  a  globe  of  bcHmi  like  the 
round  lamps  we  suspend  from  our  ceilings,  to  which  was  fixed  a  tin 
tube  about  a  yard  long,  of  the  thickness  and  shape  of  a  broom-handle* 
As  the  globe  was  hermetically  closed,  the  wick  whieb  burned  in  the  in- 
side received  air  only  through  the  tube,  and  could  neither  be  extin- 
guished by  the  wind  nor  the  rain. 

'' '  Are  you  coming  then  ?*  said  Maurice,  having  made  bis  prepara- 
tions, and  seeing  me  getting  ready  to  follow. 

"  '  Assuredly,'  I  replied,  '  this  mode  of  fishing  appears  to  me  very 
original.* 

*' '  Aye,  aye/  grumbled  be  between  his  teeth,  '  it  is  very  original  to 
see  a  poor  devil  groping  in  water  up  to  his  waist,  when  he  ought  to  be 
asleep  in  hay  up  to  his  chin.  Will  you  take  a  bill-hook  and  lantern,  and 
iish  likewise,  it  will  be  then  still  more  original.'— p.  136 — 138. 

The  voice  of  his  mistressi  sounding  in  the  distance  like  the 
muttered  thunder  before  a  storm,  cut  short  the  dialogue.  Away 
started  Maurice  at  full  speed,  pursued  by  Dumaa,  eager  to  learn 
the  mode  of  fishing  with  a  lantern  and  bill-hook.  Maurice  had 
got  a  considerable  start ;  his  waving  light  in  the  distance  looked 
like  an  ignis  Jaiuus,  ^nd  was  just  as  treacherous  a  guide:  ere 
Dumas  had  advanced  many  paces,  he  tripped  over  some  harness 
and  rolled  in  the  dust  and  gravel,  deriving  from  the  former  a  com- 
plete covering  from  head  to  foot,  while  the  latter  converted  his 
hands  into  as  pretty  a  piece  of  mosaic  as  could  be  desireds 
Maurice  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  halt,  and  bit  consolation 
to  the  unfortunate  traveller  was  the  moral  lesson-*- 

'' '  See  now  the  consequence  of  going  fishing  at  half-past  nine  at 
night.'— p.  142. 

They  soon  reached  a  mountain  stream,  issuing  from  a  distant 
bed  of  snow,  and  Maurice,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  coni- 
panion,  began  gravely  to  strip,  and  invited  Dumas  to  follow  his 
example : 

'  Are  yon  really  going  into  the  water?'  said  L 

'  How  can  you  have  trout  for  your  breakfast  if  I  do  not  catch  it.* 

*' '  But  I  have  no  intention  of  fishing.' 

'  You  came  to  see  me  fish,  did  you  not  V 

'  Certainly.' 

'  Well  then,  off  with  your  pantaloons — but  perhaps  you  had  rather 

wade  with  pantaloons — you  are  free  to  do  so — there  Is  no  disputing 

about  taste.* 

«  #  *  •  » 
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"  '  This  water  is  frozen  V  said  I. 

**  '  It  comes  from  the  bed  of  snow,  about  half  a  league  off/  he  re- 
plied, missing  the  force  of  my  exclamation. 

"  *  But,  Maurice — I  will  not  hear  of  your  going  into  this  water.* 

''  *  Did  you  not  say  that  you  wished  for  trout  at  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning  ?' 

"  '  Certainly*  I  replied,  *  but  I  did  not  know  that  the  gratification  of 
my  whim  would  require  that  a  man,  that  you,  Maurice,  should  go  up  to 
your  middle  in  this  icy  stream,  at  the  risk  of  dying  of  dysentej»y  within 
a  week — Come  away,  Maurice,  come  away.' 

'*  '  And  what  will  the  mistress  say  V 

"  '  I  take  all  that  upon  myself — Come  away/ 

'<  <  That  cannot  be,'  said  Maurice,  stepping  into  the  water. 

"  '  How  cannot  be  V 

"  '  Certainly.  You  are  not  the  only  traveller  fond  of  trout.'  "— ^pp. 
145—149. 

Maurice  then  proceeds  to  deliver  a  philippic  against  the  per- 
versity of  travellers*  tastes;  they  love  trout,  and  hence  he  is 
driven,  at  the  risk  of  life,  to  fish  by  night  in  snow-water ;  they 
love  the  chamois,  and  in  consequence,  Maurice's  fellow-servant, 
Peter,  is  forced  to  risk  his  neck  over  frightful  precipices.  Dumas 
indulges  in  some  very  profound  reflections'  on  the  condition  of 
humanity,  but  his  reveries  are  interrupted  by  the  extraordinary 
fishery  he  witnesses : 

"  During  this  time,  Maurice,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  reflections 
his  conversation  suggested,  had  waded  up  to  his  middle  in  the  stream^ 
and  commenced  a  fishery,  of  which  I  had  before  no  notion,  and  which  I 
would  scarcely  have  believed  possible  had  I  not  witnessed  it.  The  lan- 
tern with  its  long  tube  was  designed  to  explore  the  bed  of  the  torrent, 
whilst  the  pipe  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water  afforded  suffi- 
cient air  to  support  the  flame  of  the  wick.  In  this  manner,  the  bed  of 
the  stream  was  revealed  by  a  circle  of  weak  and  wavering  light,  di- 
minishing in  brilliancy  as  it  receded  from  the  luminous  centre.  The 
trout  within  the  circle,  attracted  by  the  light,  swam  towards  the  globe 
like  moths  fluttering  round  a  candle ;  then  Maurice  slowly  lifted  the 
lamp  with  his  left  hand,  while  the  fish  followed  the  light ;  as  each 
trout  came  to  the  surface,  Maurice  struck  it  so  adroitly  with  his  bill- 
hook on  the  head,  that  it  fell  stunned  to  the  bottom,  whence  it  soon 
rose  dead  and  bloody,  and  was  immediately  removed  to  the  pouch  which 
Maurice  wore  like  a  game-bag  suspended  from  his  shoulders." — p.  151. 

Dumas  attempted  to  imitate  Maurice ;  he  caught — one  small 
trout,  and  a  very  bad  cold. 

We  pass  with  some  reluctance  over  the  visit  to  the  salt  mines 
of  Bex,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Martigny,  and  have  our  share  in  the 
bear-steak,  or  as  our  traveller  rather  Hibernically  terms  it,  le  beef- 
steak (Tours,  furnished  by  a  liberal  host.  Dumas  at  first  was 
rated  very  low  by  mine  host,  because  he  was  a  pedestrian  whose 
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attire  bore  evident  marks  of  service;  but  he  won  favour  by 
means  which  we  fear  would  have  failed  to  propitiate  the  keeper 
of  a  hotel  in  England.  But  let  us  give  the  scene,  instead  of 
describing  it. 

^' '  Will  Monsieur  take  a  gaicic  to  show  him  the  castle,  and  explain 
to  him  the  era  of  its  foundation  V 

*'  '  Thanks  ;  I  can  find  my  road  alone ;  with  respect  to  the  age  of 
your  castle,  it  was  founded  by  Peter  of  Savoy,  siimamed  the  Great,  if 
I  remember  right,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.' 

'^  <  Monsieur  knows  our  history  as  well  as  we  do.* 

"  I  thanked  him  for  his  intention,  as  he  manifestly  thought  that  he 
was  paying  a  compliment. 

'' '  Oh  !'  he  resumed,  '  our  country  was  famous  formerly  ;  it  had  a 
Latin  name,  sustained  great  wars,  and  was  the  residence  of  a  Roman 
emperor/ 

'*  *  Yes/  replied  I,  allowing  learning  to  flow  from  my  lips  like  the 
professor  in  the  Bourgeois  Geniilhomme,  *  Yes,  Martigny  is  the  Octo- 
durum  of  the  Celts,  and  its  present  inhabitants  are  descended  from  the 
Veragrians,  of  whom  C»sar,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Livy,  speak,  calling 
them  Semi-Germans.  About  fifty  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  Sergius 
Galba,  the  Lieutenant  of  Csesar,  was  besieged  there  by  the  Sedunians. 
It  was  there  the  tyrant  Maximian  wished  to  make  his  army  sacrifice  to 
the  heathen  deities,  which  caused  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
the  entire  Tbeban  legion.  Finally,  when  Petronius,  the  prstorian  pre* 
feet,  was  charged  to  divide  Gaul  into  seventeen  provinces,  he  separated 
the  Vaittis  from  Italy,  and  made  your  town  the  capital  of  the  Pennine 
Alps. — ^Is  it  not  so,  my  good  host  V  " — pp.  187 — 189. 

The  host  was  stupified  with  admiration ;  be  gazed  on  the  tra- 
veller as  Meg  Merrilies  may  be  supposed  to  have  done  on  Guy 
Mannering  when  be  delivered  his  celebrated  lecture  on  astrology^ 
and  had  not  recovered  his  speech  until  the  historian  bad  reached 
the  street.  There  Dumas  heard  the  room  ordered  for  him  which 
the  Empress  Maria-Louisa  had  occupied  in  1829;  no  trifling 
reward  for  his  literaturci  as  those  can  well  testify  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nameless  abo- 
minations of  ordinary  Swiss  beds. 

After  a  long  excursion,  Dumas  returned  to  the  inn  fatigued 
and  hungry.  He  found  the  table  cThote  occupied,  but  the  efiects 
of  his  pedantic  display  were  visible  in  a  separate  table,  on  which 
was  laid  that  delicacy  which  Apicius  himself  might  envy — ^Jilet 
d'ours.  Dumas,  to  whom  the  name  of  bear  recalled  the  asso- 
ciation which  the  Nevilles  of  Warwick  placed  in  their  coat  of 
arms,  "  the  bear  and  ragged  staflF,"  hesitated,  before  venturing  on 
the  unknown  luxury.     The  first  morsel  was  swallowed,  the  second 
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disappeared^  and  so  delicious  was  it  found,  that  Dumas  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming : 

*^  *  How^  can  this  be  bear*s  flesh  V 
"  '  Yes,  just  bear's  flesh.* 
'ReaUyr 

*  On  my  word  of  honour.' 
'  Well,  it  is  really  excellent/— p.  194. 

The  host  was  called  away  to  the  other  table,  and  Dumas  did 
that  Justice  to  his  steak,  which  might  be  expected  from  one  whose 
carnivorous  prowess  had  led  to  his  being  described  as  '*  the 
Englishman  who  spoke  French  very  well."  Three-fourths  of  the 
dish  had  disappeared,  when  mine  host  returned  and  resumed  the 
conversation : 

*' '  That  animal  with  which  you  are  engaged  was  a  famous  beast.' 
''  I  assented  by  a  nod. 

*  He  weighed  three  hundred  and  twenty.' 
'  A  good  weight.'     I  did  not  lose  a  single  mouthful. 

''  *  He  was  not  obtained  without  trouble,  I  can  assure  you.' 

^' '  I  can  easily  believe  it.'     I  raised  the  last  morsel  to  mv  mouth* 

**  '  The  fine  fellow  ate  half  of  the  hunter  that  killed  him. 

"  The  morsel  flew  from  my  mouth  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon.    *  Devil 

take  yon  !'  said  I,  turning  round,  '  for  joking  in  this  way  with  a  man 

at  dinner.' 
"  *  It  is  no  joke,  I  assure  you,  but  a  positive  fact."  * — p,  197. 

Mine  host  then  gives  his  guest  so  graphic  a  picture  of  the  bear- 
bunt,  that  long  before  the  conclusion  of  his  story  all  feelings  of 
squeamishness  are  forgotten. 

We  should  gladly  accompany  our  tourist  in  his  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  had  not  the  name  become  so  hackneyed  by  recent  travel* 
lers  that  we  rarely  hear  it  pronounced  without  a  yawn.  The  visit 
to  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  begins  in  farce  and  ends  in  tragedy, 
an  arrangement  with  which  we  feel  dissatisfied,  and  therefore  we 
make  our  bow  to  Alexander  Dumas,  saying  with  sincerity : 

Long  live  he ! 

And  when  he  next  shall  ride  abroad. 
May  we  be  there  to  see ! 


(     131     ) 

Art.  WI.^^Goethe's  Nachgelassene  Werke  (Goethe's  PostkumoiM 
Works).     B'aode  V I.  to  AV.    Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.  1933* 

The  arrival,  unaccountably  late,  of  the  last  Delivery  (Lieferung) 
of  Goethe's  Posthumous  Works,  at  length  enables  us  to  cootiiiae 
and  finish  our  account  of  them.  Ten  volumes,  we  fairly  own^^  seem 
rather  too  much  to  be  dispatched  in  an  article;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  principally  made  up  of  detached  pieces 
of  poetry  and  prose— the  poetry  mostly  lyrical,  the  prose  mostly 
critical  notices  of  books  or  productions  in  art — which  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  describing  otherwise  than  en  masse  in  any 
case.  The  same  causes,  therefore,  which  in  our  remarks  on  the 
£rst  Delivery  laid  us  under  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves 
almost  exclusively  to  a  single  volume  (that  containing  the  Second 
Part  of  Faust),  will  compel  us  in  the  present  instance  to  render  a 
single  volume  (the  one  containing  the  new  Dichtung  und  fVahr^ 
heii)  the  staple  of  our  article,  since  it  is  really  the  only  one  of  the 
set  which  possesses  the  two  essential  qualities  of  continuity  and 
interest.    This,  however,  will  appear  more  clearly  as  we  proceed. 

The  sixth  volume  contains  a  collection  of  criticisms  on  classical 
and  foreign  (other  than  German)  literature,  in  the  following  order: 
Greek,  French,  English,  Italian,  Oriental. 

The  subjects  discussed  under  the  head  of  Greek  Literature, 
are :  Parody  amongst  the  Ancients ;  the  Tragic  Tetralogy  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  disputed  passage  in  Aristotle  as  to  the  object  of  tra- 
gedy ;  Plato  considered  as  cotemporary  with  a  Christian  revelation; 
the  Phaedon  and  the  Bacchanals  of  Euripides ;  and  ''  Homer  once 
again.*'  *•  From  my  youth  upwards,"  says  Goethe,  '*  have  I 
striven  to  familiarize  myself  as  much  as  possible  with  Grecian  aft 
and  the  Grecian  spirit,  and  I  am  assured  by  persons  to  be  de- 
pended  upon  th^t  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well."  This  is  proved 
by  the  essays  now  before  us,  but  there  is  nothing  well  adapted,  by 
comprehensiveness  of  view  or  striking  originality,  for  a  specimen'. 

The  French  department  contains,  first,  a  curious  paper  on 
Rmneau's  Nephew;  a  dialogue  freely  discussing  the  characters  and 
literary  pretensions  of  the  principal  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  originally  composed  in  French  by  Diderot,  and  translated 
into  German  at  Schiller's  suggestion  by  Goethe  from  a  manuscript 
copy  prior  to  its  publication  in  France,  which  threw  for  a  length 
of  time  a  strong  shade  of  doubt  upon  the  authorship.*  Most  of  the 
other  papers  relate  to  French  translations  or  adaptations  of  Goethe's 
works,  which,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
Germany,  began  to  be  studied  in  France  with  a  zeal  little  inferior 


*  See  the  work  cbaracterised  in  the  article  on  Didera,  in  our  eleventh  vol.  p.  Sit. 
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to  that  at  present  prevailing  in  England.  One  of  Ladvocat^s 
most  praiseworthy  and  public  spirited  undertakin|;s,  was  a  collec- 
tion of  the  principal  dramatic  works  of  all  nations;  and  three 
octavo  volumes  were  devoted  to  Goethe,  who  speaks  with  high 
praise  of  the  execution.  He  also  warmly  commends  the  illustra* 
tioos  of  Faust  by  Lacroix,  published  as  an  accompaniment  to  Mr. 
Stapfer*8  translation.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Uvre  des 
Cent  et  Vn,  and  there  is  a  short  notice  of  Taschereau's  Life  of 
Mohire,  which  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  s 
(we  presume  we  may  now  say)  delightful  articles  for  this  journal.* 

The  papers  on  English  matters  which  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  repubiication,  are  on  the  following  subjects :  Don  Juan,  Man* 
fred,  Cain»  Goedie's  relations  with  Lord  Jiyron,  Scott's  Napoleon, 
Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller,  Carlyle's  German  Romance,  Moir*s 
Translation  of  Wallenstein,  the  Edinburgh,  Foreign,  and  Foreign 
Quarterly  Reviews,  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  July  1827 
(No.  L),  and  Mr.  Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

The  paper  on  Don  Juan  is  prefaced  by  a  translation  (not  a 
very  successful  one)  of  the  first  five  stanzas,  and  after  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  power  displayed  in  the  poem,  concludes 
with,  the  following  odd  apology  for  his  recommendation  of  it: 
**  Upon  closer  consideration,  however,  perhaps  no  particular  injury 
to  morality  is  any  longer  to  be  apprehended  from  reprints  of  such 
poems,  since  poets  and  writers  must  work  wonders,  to  be  more 
injurious  to  morals  than  the  journals  of  the  day."  The  paper 
on  Manfred  (which  Goethe  speaks  of  as  originated  by  Faust)  is 
principally  remarkable  for  a  strange  instance  of  the  writer's 
credulity.  He  relates,  apparently  with  implicit  faith  in  the 
anecdote,  of  Lord  Byron,  that  the  noble  poet  in  early  youth  had 
gained  the  affections  of  a  Florentine  lady,  whose  husband  disco^ 
vered  the  intrigue  and  murdered  her,  but  was  hiiQself  found  dead 
the  very  same  night  in  the  street,  leaving  no  mark  or  sign  by  which 
the  assassin  could  be  traced.  Lord  Byron,  so  goes  the  story,  fled 
from  Florence,  and  was  haunted  all  the  rest  of  his  life  by  the  spec- 
tres of  the  slain.  We  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  that  nothing 
pleased  Lord  Byron  better  than  to  be  thus  identified  with  one  of 
bis  favourite  heroes,  the  Giaour.  The  notice  of  Cain  consists  of 
»  translation  of  part  of  an  article  in  the  Moniteur,  with  a  short 
analysis  and  a  few  laudatory  remarks.  It  concludes  rather  singu- 
larly :  **  Here  a  fair  friend,  talented,  and  united  with  me  in  high 
esteem  for  Byron,  exclaimed :  every  thing  that  can  be  said,  religious 
or  moral,  in  the  world,  is  contained  in  the  three  last  words  of  the 
piece." 


•  Vol.  li.  p.  306. 
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The  parper  headed  '*  Relations  to  Byron,**  gives  a  pleasing 
account  of  the  relations  which  actually  subsisted  between  the  two 
poets.  It  seems  that,  from  the  time  Byron  first  grew  into  fame, 
Goethe  had  followed  his  career  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
that  Byron  on  his  part  was  inspired  with  vivid  feelings  of  ad-< 
miration  for  Goethe;  though,  not  knowing  German,  he  must 
have  taken  the  larger  part  of  his  great  cotemporary's  claims  to 
immortality  upon  trust.  It  was  Byron's  original  intention  to 
dedicate  Sardanapalus  to  Goethe;  and  a  copy  of  the  intended 
dedication  was  actually  forwarded  to  Weimar,  where  a  lithographed 
fac  simile  of  it  still  exists.  This  intention,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  was  dropped,  but  the  promised  compliment  was  subse- 
quently paid  by  the  dedication  of  Werner^  which  runs  thus :  **  To 
the  Illustrious  Goethe,  by  one  of  his  humblest  admirerS|  this 
Traged)r  is  dedicated,"  a  mark  of  attention  which  Goethe  sought 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  reciprocate.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
spring  of  1 823,  a  young  Englishman,*  described  in  the  book  be« 
fore  us  as  of  pleasing  exterior  and  agreeable  manners,  arrived  at 
Weimar  on  his  way  from  Genoa,  bringing  with  him  a  few  lines  of 
introduction  from  Lord  Byron  to  Goethe,  and  a  report  about  the 
same  tipie  began  to  circulate  that  the  noble  poet  was  about  to  set 
forth  on  an  expedition  into  Greece,  *'  longer  delay  seemed  culpable, 
and  three  hastily  composed  stanzas,  expressive  of  the  most  heart-* 
felt  sympathy,  were  dispatched.  They  did  not  reach  Genoa  till 
he  had  left,  but  overtook  him  at  Leghorn  on  the  24th  July  1823,  as 
lie  was  about  to  set  sailj  iust  time  enough  to  admit  of  a  cordial 
and  very  flattering  reply.'  This  was  the  last  communication  that 
ever  took  place  between  them. 

The  article  headed  Scott's  LiJ^e  of  Napoleon,  contains  only  a 
few  general  remarks,  seemingly  intended  to  be  prefixed  to  a  re* 
view ;  remarks  highly  commendatory  of  the  work,  which,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  attacks  in  the  French  journals  and  from  other 
quarters,  has  been  constantly  rising  in  character  from  the  year  of 
its  publication  to  this.  The  testimony  of  a  man  like  Goethe,  a 
cool  dispassionate  observer  of  events, — whose  long  life,  as  he  ob- 
serves, had  been  so  distributed,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Paoli,  and  at  sixty  in  the  presence  of 
Napoleon — must  also  stand  for  something,  when  the  general 
accuracy  of  Sir  Walter^s  views  is  brought  into  question. 

Goethe's  opinion  of  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller  is  precisely  that 
which  all  competent  judges  have  formed  of  it:  '*  It  is  worthy  of 
admiration  how  the  writer  has  attained  to  a  satisfying  insight  into 
the  character  and  exalted  merit  of  this  man,  so  clear  and  so  just  as 

*  Mr.  Sterling,  late  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oiford* 
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was  hardlj  to  be  expected  from  the  distance.  Here«  however,  an 
old  observation  is  confirmed :  good*wiU  leads  to  perfect  know- 
ledge. For  it  is  precisely  because  the  Scotchman  recognizes  the 
German  with  cordiality,  honours  and  loves  him,  that  he  acquires 
the  surest  knowledge  of  his  excellent  qualities,  and  is  enabled  to 
raise  himself  to  a  clearness,  as  respects  his  subject,  which  the 
coualrymen  of  the  great  departed  were  in  former  times  utterly 
unable  to  reach.''  The  rest  of  the  article  consists  of  some  pre- 
fatory remarks  written  by  Goethe  for  the  German  translation  of 
the  Life,  and  a  highly  interesting  correspondence  between  the 
author  and  himself. 

German  Romance,  being  a  selection  from  Musaeus,  Tieck, 
Hofmanu,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  De  la  M otte  Fouqu6  and  Goethe, 
is  another  of  Carlyle's  works,  meriting  and  receiving  the  highest 
praise  in  the  course  of  the  few  pages  devoted  to  it.  His  high 
commendation  of  Mr.  Moir's  translation  of  Wallenstein  was  trans- 
ferred  to  our  pages  (vol.  iii.  p.  331)  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
in  the  Knmt  und  AUerthum. 

In  the  paper  headed  "  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Foreign  and 
Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews,*'  he  speaks  most  encouragingly  to 
ourselves ;  giving  us  credit  at  that  time  for  diligence,  discernment, 
comprehensive  views  and  enterprize,  in  an  undertaking  to  which 
the  enlightened  men  of  all  countries  must  wish  well,  since  the 
main  object  of  our  publication  is  to  bring  such  men  better  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  universalize  (if  such  a  word  may 
be  hazarded)  the  discoveries  and  researches  of  each  of  them.* 
The  paper  in  our  first  Number,  on  The  Supernatural  in  Ficti- 
tious Composition,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  appears  to  have  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  Goethe.  In  his  remarks  on  Whims  and 
Oddities,  he  shows  a  sense  of  English  humour  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  a  foreigner. 

Italian  literature,  the  fourth  division  of  the  volume,  consists 
merely  of  a  few  general  remarks  on  Dante,  and  a  short  announce* 
ment  of  a  journal  commenced  in  1828  at  Milan. 

Oriental  literature,  the  fifth  division,  contains  a  notice  of  Ton- 
tinamek,  translated  by  Iken,  with  additions  by  Kosegarten,  and 
a  notice  of  the  Lied  der  Liebeijjay  of  Love),  translated  and  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Umbreit. 

Popular  Poetry,  the  sixth  and  last  division,  contains  notices 
of  Servian  poetry,  including  Dr.  Bowring's  Translations;  as  also 
of  Bohemian,  modern  Greek,  and  Chinese  poetry.  The  volume 
ends  with  a  short  paper  on  what  he  terms  Individual  Poetry,  t.  f. 

*  May  we  hope  that  the  public  appreciation  of  our  labours  daring  a  seven  years' 
career,  has  ratified  tlie  meed  of  approbatiou  bestowed  upon  them  by  this  great  man,  at 
its  ?ery  commcnceineat  i 
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that  descriptioD  of  poetry  in  which  the  situation  or  feelings  of  the 
individual  are  described,  as  (to  give  his  own  instances)  VosVs 
Ltitse,  or  his  own  Hermann  and  Dorothea, 

The  seventh  volume  is  entirely  filled  with  short  pieccDi  of 
poetiy  under  various  titles^  as  '*  Youthful  Verses,"  "  Lays  for 
Lovers,"  **  Holiday  Verses,"  '*  Verses  on  Pictures,''  "  Dedication 
and  Remembrance  Verses/' ''  Zahme  Xenien,"  &c.  8cc.,  many  of 
them  of  striking  beauty,  and  almost  all  remarkable  for  graceful 
ease  and  idiomatic  felicity.* 

The  eighth  volume  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  a  great  deal  the  most 
interesting  of  the  set,  as  it  contains  another  part  of  the  Dichtung 
ftnd  Wakrheit,  the  title  by  which  it  was  the  author's  pleasure  to 
designate  his  autobiography.  The  earlier  parts  are  principally 
known  in  this  country  by  a  translation  published  in  1824  under 
the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Goethe,  and  a  critical  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Unfortunately  for  Goethe,  the 
translator  did  not  understand  a  word  of  German,  and  translated 
from  a  very  bad  French  translation,  whilst  the  critic  seems  to  have 
made  it  his  main  object  to  render  the  poet  ridiculous.  It  is 
currently  related,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  anecdote,  that 
Goethe,  to  express  in  the  strongest  manner  his  contempt  for  the 
article,  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  in  Germany,  with  some  such 
heading  or  title  as  the  following :  '^  This  is  what  the  English 
call  criticism."  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
regards  England,  his  confessions  (they  well  merit  the  name  for 
the  frankness  and  fulness  with  which  his  feelings  are  disclosed, 
though  in  all  other  respects  differing  widely  from  Rousseau's,) 
were  made  under  the  worst  possible  auspices,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  as  well  to  assure  the  general  reader,  upon  the  faith  of 
our  own  literary  credit  and  veracity,  that  they  really  form  a  most 
amusing  and  instructive  book ;  abounding  in  curious  anecdotes^ 
strange  adventures,  vivid  descriptions,  acute  criticisms,  and  ani- 
mated narratives,  and  often  placing  in  new,  peculiar  and  very 
striking  lights,  not  merely  the  writer  himself,  but  most  of  the 
literary  magnates  of  his  day.f    In  .composing  it,  too,  Goethe 


*  A  tasteful  selection  from  Goethe's  Ijrical  poems,  origioally  printed  for  private 
circulation,  has  been  recently  published  at  Eton,  with  remarlcably  well  executed 
English  and  Italian  translations  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  public  are 
indebted  for  Uiis  elegant  little  work  to  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hawtrey,  of  Eton  college,  ooe 
of  the  most  accoraplisbed  scholars  of  the  day.  It  ia  intituled  Autwahl  vom  Geethi^i  iy- 
riiehm  Gedichtetu  Zweiie  Autgabe. 

f  Byron,  according  to  Captain  Medwin,  said  he  once  offered  £lOO  to  any  one  who 
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has  constantly  infringed  the  rule  which  on  all  other  occasions  he 
{xrescribed  to  himself — to  give  no  explanations  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  his  works  were  origiuated|  or  of  the  allusions 
contained  in  them.  The  First  Part,  which  breaks  off  abruptly, 
brings  down  his  history  to  some  time  in  1775  or  1776:  the 
Second  Part,  of  which  only  one  volume  was  published,  contains 
merely  his  Tour  in  Italy  in  1786:  the  volume  before  us  is  rather 
a  supplement  than  a  continuation  to  these ;  its  object,  as  explained 
in  the  preface,  being  *'  to  take  up  again  all  the  main  threads  toge- 
ther  by  degrees,  and  bring  forward  as  well  persons  as  reflections 
and  actions^  in  a  legitimate  and  sound  succession/'  Our  own 
object  will  be  to  extract  the  most  remarkable  passages  from  the 
mass* 

The  book  begins  with  some  reflections  on  Spinosa,  expressive 
of  the  high  honour  with  which  Goethe  regarded  him.  So  unre* 
mitting,  indeed,  was  his  study  of  this  philosopher  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  that  Herder  is  said  to  have  once  exclaimed  to  him : 
**  Why  you  literally  never  read  any  other  Latin  book  but  Spi* 
nosa."  These  reflections  serve  as  an  introduction  to  some  curious 
particulars  relating  to  his  own  mental  developement : 

''  I  had  come  to  consider  my  own  indwelling  poetical  talent  as 
nature,  by  so  much,  the  more  as  I  was  led  to  look  upon  external  nature 
as  its  opposite.  The  exercise  of  this  poetical  endowment  might,  it  is 
true,  be  excited  aud  directed  by  the  occasion  ;  but  it  caiue  forth  most 
gladly  and  ricbly  without  any  act  of  volition,  nay,  even  contrary  to  my 
will— 

0*er  field  and  forest  straying, 

My  lyre  by  snatches  playing, 

So  past  the  hours  away. 

*'  As  I  lay  awake  at  night  also,  it  fell  out  in  the  same  manner;  and  I 
Was  often  inclined,  like  one  of  my  predecessors,  to  have  a  leathern  jacket 
made,  and  accustom  myself  to  fix  in  the  dark  what  broke  forth  unex- 
pectedly. 

"  I  was  so  accustomed  to  say  over  a  song  to  myself,  without  being 
able  to  recover  It  a  second  time,  that  I  once  hurried  off  to  the  desk 
and  did  not  even  allow  myself  ^ime  to  place  a  cross-lying  sheet  ot  paper 
straight,  but  wrote  down  the  poem  from  beginning  to  end  diagonally, 
without  moving  from  tlie  spot.  In  this  mood  I  much  preferred  the 
pencil,  which  gave  out  its  marks  more  readily  -,  for  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  the  scraping  and  squirting  of  the  pen  awoke  me  from  my 
night-walking  poetisings,  distracted  me,  and  stifled  a  little  production 
in  the  birth.  I  had  a  particular  reverence  for  such  poetisings,  for  I  felt 
towards  them  much  the  same  as  the  ben  feels  towards  the  chickens 

Ihem  can  be  depended  upon.  Lady  Blessington'si  on  the  contrary,  present  Uie  strongest 
internal  evidence  of  authenticity  ;  and  Byrun  was  just  the  man  to  talk  his  best,  with 
k  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  habituated  to  the  tone  of  bis  own  class  of  society, 
for  a  listener* 
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she  sees  hatched  akidl  chirping  rdund  her.  My  early  tvish  td  com- 
Dinnicate  such  matters  hy  readings  only,  was  renewed ;  hut  to  barter 
them  for  gold  seemed  ahiiolateiy  shocking.  And  here  I  will  allude 
to  an  incident,  which,  in  truth,  happened  somewhat  later.  As  my  works 
came  to  be  more  and  more  inquired  after,  nay,  a  collection  of  them  to 
be  called  for,  whilst  the  feelings  just  mentioned  restrained  me  myself 
from  originating  it,  Himberg  availed  himself  of  my  hesitation,  and  I 
tinexpectedly  received  some  copies  of  my  collected  works.  Most  inso* 
knUy  did  this  uninvited  publisher  venture  to  boast  of  such  a  service 
performed  towards  the  public  at  my  expense,  and  offered,  if  I  required 
it,  to  send  me  some  Berlin  porcelain  by  way  of  compensation.  On  this 
occasion  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  when  they  married, 
were  compelled  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  porcelain,  in  order  that  the 
royal  manufacture  might  have  a  certain  demand.  The  contempt  which 
I  felt  for  this  shameless  pirate,  enabled  me  to  overcome  the  displeasure 
which  I  could  not  but  feel  at  the  robbery.  I  gave  him  no  answer,  but 
^  whilst  he  was  benefitiug  by  my  property,  I  quietly  revenged  myself  with 
the  following  verses.  [Here  follow  twelve  lines  of  satirical  verses  upon 
Himberg.*] 

**  Since,  however,  the  nature,  which  spontaneously  brought  forth 
in  such  greater  and  lesser  works  of  the  kind,  often  reposed  in  protracted 
pauses^  and  for  a  long  space  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  produce  any- 
thingi  even  when  I  wished  it,  and  was  consequently  the  oftener  exposed 
to  ennui, — along  with  this  strong  opposition^  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
whether  I  ought  not,  on  the  other  side,  to  employ  what  was  manlike, 
reasonable,  and  distinct  in  me  for  my  own  and  others'  good,  and  (as 
I  had  often  done  already,  and  as  I  was  more  and  more  called  upon  to 
do)  devote  the  intervening  time  to  the  business  of  the  world,  and  so 
leave  none  of  my  powers  inactive.  I  found  this,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  those  general  conceptions,  so  much  in  harmony  with  my 
being  and  with  my  position,  that  I  formed  the  resolution  to  act  in  this 
manner,  and  thereby  to  fix  my  hitherto  wavering  and  hesitating  tendencies. 
Very  pleasing  was  it  to  me  to  think  that  I  might  demand  actual  re- 
muneration for  actual  services  from  mankind,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
continue  to  expend  that  delightful  natural  gift,  disinterestedly,  like  a 
holy  thing.  By  this  consideration  I  saved  myself  from  the  bitterness 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  produced  in  me,  when  I  was  com* 
pelled  to  observe,  that  this  very  so  sought*after  and  admired  talent  is 
treated  in  Germany  as  without  the  pale  and  protection  of  the  law. 
For  not  in  Berlin  only  was  piracy  regarded  as  something  allowable,  nay, 
pleasant,  but  the  deservedly  honoured  and  applauded  Margrave  of  Baden, 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  of  whom  the  warmest  expectations  had  been 
justified,  favoured,  the  one  his  Macklot,  the  other  his  von  Frattner ; 
and  it  was  avowed,  that  the  rights  and  property  of  genius  were  uncon- 
ditional Iv  surrendered  us  a  prey  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

"  As  1  was  once  complaining  of  this  to  a  visitor  from  Baden,  he  re- 
lated to  me  as  follows  : — That  the  Margravine,  a  bustling  active  lady, 
had  also  established  a  paper  manufacture,  but  that  the  paper  had  turned 
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oat  so  badj  that  it  could  nowhere  be  disposed  of.  Thereupon  the 
bookseller  Macklot  proposed  to  priut  the  German  poets  and  prose 
writers  upon  this  paper,  in  order  thereby  to  raise  its  value  a  little. 
With  open  arms  was  this  proposal  received.  I  declared  this  malicious 
calumny  to  be  an  invention^  it  is  trae«  but  rejoiced  in  it  notwithstanding. 
The  name  of  Macklot  was  at  the  same  time  denounced  as  a  name  of 
dishonour,  and  repeatedly  used  in  connection  with  mean  transactions. 
And  thus  did  tboughtless  youth^  whi<5h  was  often  driven  to  borrow 
whilst  meanness  was  enriched  by  its  talents,  find  itself  sufficiently  in- 
demnified by  a  few  happy  sallies.*'* 

This  description  of  his  own  peculiarities  exactly  coincides 
with  much  that  other  men  of  genius  have  recorded  of  themselves. 
Thus,  we  find  Pope  complaining,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he 
had  been  three  weeks  waiting  for  his  imagination ;  and  Coleridge 
was  probably  actuated  by  the  same  conviction  as  to  the  necessity 
of  allowing  the  creative  power  to  lie  fallow  occasionally,  when 
(in  the  JBiographia  Literaria)  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  lite-  * 
rary  pursuits  may  be  best  pursued  in  conjunction  with  some 
regular  profession  or  business.  The  description  of  the  haste  re- 
quired to  prevent  poetical  conceptions  from  escaping,  may  also 
be  paralleled  from  the  Life  of  Pope,  who  was  constantly  calling 
up  the  servants  to  supply  him  with  writing  materials  in  the  night. 
That  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  the  crackling  of  a  pen  may  in- 
fluence the  workings  of  genius,  is  an  observation  which  a  whole 
host  of  analogies  might  be  cited  to  confirm. 

Goethe  was  subsequently  compensated  in  some  measure  for 
his  losses  by  piracy,  by  a  patent  of  protection,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  Germany,  for  his  works.  We  have  always  thought 
that  not  merely  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  the  whole  of  Europe, 
(and  it  would  be  desirable  even  to  comprise  America  in  the 
league,)  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  authors 
and  artists  the  full  property  in  their  works. 

We  have  next  an  account  of  the  spirited  part  he  took  in  extin- 
guishing a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
Frankfort^  and  a  sketch  of  the  scene  with  his  mother  upon  the 
ice,  preserved  by  Mrs.  Austin  in  her  Characteristics.  Then,  pre- 
fatory to  a  brief  account  of  his  own  manners,  occurs  a  judicious 
reflection  on  the  distracting  influence  of  society,  which  we  shall 
set  down  for  the  advantage  of  the  rising  generation  of  writers  and 
artists : — 

"  A  clever  Frenchman  has  said,  whenever  a  man  of  talent  has  drawn 
the  public  attention  on  himself  by  a  work  of  merit,  people  do  their  best 

*  Thinking  it  more  important  to  illustrate  Goethe's  peculiarities  than  to  write  flow- 
inglj,  we  translate,  in  most  instances,  as  literally  as  we  can. 
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to  hinder  him  from  ever  producing  anything  of  the  same  order  again. 
It  is  hat  too  true  :  if  any  thing  good  or  talented  is  jiroduced  in  the  qniet 
retirement  of  youths  encouragement  is  gained^  hnt  independence  lost ; 
concentrated  power  is  worried  into  dissipation,  because  people  think  they 
can  pluck  off  something  from  its  personality,  and  appropriate  it  to  them- 
selves. In  this  sense  I  received  many  invitations,  or  not  properly  in- 
vitations,— ^a  friend,  an  acquaintance^  proposed,  often  indeed  more  than 
pressingly,  to  introduce  me  into  this  house  or  that." 

Few  questioos  have  been  more  anxiously  discussed,  particularly 
as  r^ards  artists,  than  this  :-^whether  they  should  or  should  not 
mix  much  in  society.  The  negative  has  been  eloquently  main- 
tained by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  a  passage  which,  as  it  is  written  with 
peculiar  reference  to  Germany,  we  shall  extract : — 

Alda. 
"  Would  you  send  a  young  artist,  more  particularly  a  young  sculptor, 
to  study  the  human  nature  of  London  or  Paris  ?  to  seek  the  ideal  among 
shop-girls  and  opera-daocers  ?  Or  the  sublime  and  beautiful  among  the 
frivolous  and  degraded  of  one  sex,  the  money-making  or  brutalized  of 
the  other?  Is  it  from  the  man  who  has  steeped  his  youthful  prime  in 
vulgar  dissipation  by  way  of  '*  seeing  life/'  as  it  is  called,  who  has 
courted  patronage  at  the  convivial  board,  that  you  shall  require  that 
union  of  lofty  enthusiasm  and  patient  industry  which  are  necessary  first 
to  conceive  the  grand  and  the  poetical,  then  consume  long  years  in 
shaping  out  his  creation  in  the  everlasting  marble  ? 

Medon. 
"  Bat  how  is  the  sculptor  himself  to  live  daring  those  long  years? 
It  must  needs  be  a  hard  struggle.     I  have  heard  young  artists  say  that 
they  have  been  forced  on   a  dissipated  life,  merely  as  a  means  of 
'*  getting  on  in  the  world,"  as  the  phrase  is. 

Alda. 
*'  So  have  I.  It  is  so  base  a  plea,  that  when  I  hear  it,  I  generally 
regard  it  as  the  excuse  for  dissipations  already  perverted.  The  men  who 
talk  thus  are  doomed ;  they  will  either  creep  through  life  in  mediocrity 
and  dependance  to  their  grave,  or,  at  the  best,  if  they  have  parts  as  well 
as  cunning  and  assurance,  they  make  themselves  the  fashion,  and  make 
their  fortune;  they  may  be  clever  portrait  painters  and  bust  makers,  but 
when  they  attempt  to  soar  into  the  historical  and  ideal  department  of 
their  art,  they  move  the  laughter  of  gods  and  men ;  to  them  the  higher 
holier  fountains  of  inspiration  are  thenceforth  sealed. 

Mbdon. 
''  But  think  of  the  temptations  of  society? 

Alda. 
''  I  think  of  those  who  have  overcome  them.  '  Great  men  have  been 
among  us,*  though  they  be  rare.  Have  we  not  a  Flaxman  ?  But  the 
artist  must  choose  where  he  will  worship.  He  cfmnot  serve  God  and 
mammon.  That  man  of  genius  who  thinks  he  can  tamper  with  his 
gloriaas  gifts,  and  for  a  season  indulge  in  aodal  excesses,  itoop  from  bii 
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lugb  calling  to  the  dregs  of  earth,  abandon  himself  to  thie  stream  of 
eoromoD  life,  and  trust  to  his  native  powers  to  bring  him  up  again }  ^  O 
believe  it,  he  plays  a  desperate  game,  one  that  in  nearly  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  fatal/* 

Again, 

*'  I  do  maintain  that  in  these  latter  times  we  have  artists,  who  in 
genius,  in  the  power  of  looking  at  nature,  and  in  manual  skill,  are  not 
beneath  the  great  ancients,  but  their  works  are  found  wanting  in  com* 
parison,  they  have  fallen  short  of  the  models  their  early  ambition  set 
Wore  them ;  and  why  ?  because,  having  genius  they  want  the  moral 
grandeur  that  should  accompany  it,  and  have  neglected  the  training  of 
their  own  minds  from  necessity,  or  from  dissipation,  or  from  pride,  so 
that  having  imagination  and  skill,  they  have  yet  wanted  the  materials 
out  of  which  to  work.  Recoiled  that  the  great  artists  of  old  were  not 
mere  painters  or  mere  sculptors,  who  were  nothing  except  with  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel  in  their  hand.  They  were  philosophers,  scholars,  poets,  mudckmSf 
noble  beings,  whose  eyes  were  not  ever  on  themselves^  but  who  looked  above^ 
before,  and  after.  Our  modern  artists  turn  coxcombs,  and  then  fancy 
themselves  like  Rafaelle ;  or  they  arc  greedy  of  present  praise,  or  greedy 
of  gaiu ;  or  they  will  not  pay  the  price  for  immortality,  or  they  have  sold 
their  glorious  birthright  of  fame  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

This  is  eloquent,  and  true  in  the  main, but  somewhat  one-sided; 
it  seems  hardly  fair  in  the  accomplished  writer,  to  assume  that 
all  social  pleasures  have  a  corrupting  tendency,  and  most  be 
taken  to  excess.  Besides,  the  history  of  art  will  hardly  bear  out 
the  theory.  The  authoress  of  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyie  tells  us 
that  Guido  was  a  gambler,  and  Titian  a  gay  voluptuary;  whilst 
we  know  from  other  sources  that  Vandyke  was  the  very  prince 
of  coxcombs,  whose  eyes  were  ever  on  himself.* 

*  His  portrait  of  himself  at  Wilton  House  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact,  were  it  not  a  dear  matter  of  history.  Wc  arc  tempted  by  the  analogy  of  the 
•object  to  make  another  extract  from  Mrs.  Jameson's  exquisite  Sketches: — 

"  This  last  phrase  (dot  Ut  eine  Natur)  threw  roe  back  upon  my  remembrances.  1 
thought  of  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  poet,  the  trusted  friend,  the  constant  companion, 
the  devoted  and  careful  nurse  of  his  last  years.  It  accounted  for  the  unrivalled  iufluencc 
which  apparently  she  possessed,  I  will  not  say  over  his  mind,  but  in  his  mind,  in  his 
affections ;  for  in  her  lie  found  truly  dne  Natur,  a  piece  of  nature  which  could  bear  erea 
his  roicros(X)pic  examioation.  All  other  beings  who  approadied  Goethe  either  were  or 
had  been,  or  might  be,  more  or  less  modified  by  tlie  action  of  that  universal  and  master 
spirit.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  love  or  in  fear,  they  bowed  down  before  him, 
and  gave  up  their  individuality,  or  forgot  it  in  his  presence ;  they  took  the  bent  he 
chose  to  impress,  or  the  colour  he  chose  to  throw  upon  t  hero.  Their  minds;  in  presence  of 
hit,  were  as  opake  bodies  in  the  suii,  absorbing  in  different  degrees,  reflecting  in  various 
hues,  his  vital  beams ;  but  her's  was  in  comparison  like  a  transparent  medium,  through 
which  the  rays  of  that  luminary  passed,  pervading  and  enlightening,  but  leaving  no 
other  trace.  Conceive  a  woman,  a  young,  accomplished,  entliusiastic  woman,  who 
had  qualities  to  attach,  talents  to  amuse,  and  capacity  to  appreciate,  Goethe ;  who, 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  could  exist  in  daily,  hourly  communication  with  that  gi- 
gantic spirit,  yet  retain,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  perfect  simplicity  of  character,  and 
Ibis  less  from  the  strength  thati  from  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  original  texture. 
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To  return  to  Goethe. — The  chapter  closes  with  a  detailed 
account  of  an  oculist's  expedition  to  Frankfort,  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful operation  performed  by  him. 

The  beginning  and  a  large  part  of  the  next  chapter  (B.  )?•)' 
are  occupied  by  reminiscences  of  Lilh'i  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  loves,  interspersed  with  expressions  of  feeling  with 
which  all  who  were  ever  similarly  situated  will  sympathize.  For 
example: — 

**  A  reciprocal  want,  a  habit  of  seeing  each  other,  now  grew  np ; 
but  how  many  a  day,  how  many  an  evening,  should  I  not  have  been 
obliged  to  renounce,  bad  1  not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  see 
her  in  her  own  circles  I  From  this  cause  arose  much  that  was  dis- 
agreeable. My  relation  to  Lilli  was  from  person  to  person ;  to  a  lovely, 
amiable,  accomplished  daughter;  it  resembled  my  earlier  relations,  and 
yet  was  of  a  higher  kind.  On  external  circumstances,  however,  or  the 
mingling  and  remingling  of  a  social  state,  I  liad  never  thought.  An  un-> 
conquerable  longing  had  gained  the  mastery ;  I  could  not  exist  without 
her,  nor  she  without  me,  but  in  the  company  and  under  the  influence 
of  particular  members  of  her  circle,  what  days  and  hours  of  disappoint- 
ment occurred  !" 

These  feelings  vent  themselves  in  two  pages  of  verse,  which 
are  inserted.  He  then  digresses  to  describe  the  pleasures  of  Of-, 
fenbach,  with  the  doings  of  the  Frankfort  theatre.  We  are 
warned^  however,  not  lightly  to  suppose  that  all  his  time  at  tliis 
period  was  absorbed  in  gadding  about,  theatricals,  and  love- 
making  : — 

**  Men  and  women  were  eagerly  busied  in  their  circle  of  duty.    I 

Those  oft-aboaed  words,  ndioe,  mivetS,  were  more  opplicable  to  hor  in  their  fullest 
tense  than  to  any  other  woman  I  ever  met  with.  Her  conversation  was  tlie  most  un- 
tiring I  ever  enjoyed,  becaoae  the  stores  which  fed  that  flowing  eloquence  were  all 
native  and  onborrowed  ;  vou  were  not  bonie  along  bj^  it  as  by  a  torrent,  b^gri,  malgre^ 
nor  dazslcd  as  by  an  artificial  ict  d'cau  set  to  play  for  your  amusement.  There  was 
the  obvious  wish  to  please,  a  little  natural  coquetterie,  vivacity  without  eflbrt,  senti- 
ment without  affectation,  exceeding  mobility,  which  yet  never  looked  like  caprice,  and 
the  roost  consummate  refinement  of  thought  and  feeling  and  expression.  From  that 
really  elegant  and  highly-toned  mind  nothing  flippant  nor  harsh  could  ever  proceed ; 
slander  died  away  in  her  presence ;  what  was  evil  she  would  not  hear  of;  what  was 
D&licious  she  would  not  understand ;  what  was  ridiculous  she  would  not  see.  Some- 
times there  was  a  wild,  artless  fervour  in  her  impulses  and  feelings  which  might  have 
become  a  feather-cinctured  Indian  on  her  savamiah ;  then  the  next  moment  her  hear- 
ing reminded  you  of  the  court-bred  lady  of  the  bed-chamber.  Quick  In  perception, 
jet  ieroinuiely  confiding,  uniting  a  sort  of  restless  vivacity  with  an  indolent  graceful- 
neis,  she  appeared  to  me  the  far  most  poetical  and  genuine  being  of  my  own  sex  I  ever 
knew  in  highly  cultivated  life ;  one  to  whom  no  wrong  could  teach  mistrust,  no  injury, 
bitterness;  one  to  whom  the  coromou-placc  realities,  the  vulgar  necessary  cares  of  ex- 
istence, were  but  too  indifferent ;  who  was  in  reality  all  that  other  women  try  to  ap- 
pear, and  betrayed  with  a  careless  independence  what  they  most  wish  to  conceal.  I 
draw  from  the  life.*' — (Visitt and  Skitehes,  fc.  by  Mrs.  Jameton.)  This  work,  in  addk 
tioo  to  its  other  merits,  is  perfectly  unique  and  consequently  invaluable  in  one  respect : 
it  eoQtains  the  only  account  we  have  of  German  Art. 
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too  neglected  not^  with  reference  to  the  present  and  the  future,  to  attend 
to  what  was  incumbent  on  me^  and  still  found  time  enough  to  perform 
what  talent  and  passion  wei*e  irresistibly  urging  roe  to.  The  earliest 
hours  of  my  morning  were  due  to  poetry;  the  forenoon  belonged  to 
worldly  business,  which  was  dispatched  in  an  altogether  peculiar 
manner.  My  father,  a  sound,  nay  elegant  jurist,  himself  managed  the 
business  which  as  well  the  administration  of  his  own  property  as  his  con- 
nection with  esteemed  friends  imposed  upon  him,  and  although  his  situa- 
tion as  Imperial  Councillor  did  not  permit  him  to  practise,  he  still  acted 
i|8  legal  adviser  to  many  of  his  intimates,  the  writmgs  which  he  prepared 
being  subscribed  by  a  regular  advocate.  This  activity  of  his  was  in^ 
creased  by  my  co-operation,  and  I  could  see  that  he  prized  my  talents 
higher  than  my  practice,  and  on  that  account  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  leave  me  time  enough  for  my  poetical  studies  and  works.  Sound  and 
able,  but  slow  in  conception  and  execution,  he  studied  the  proceedings 
as  referendary ;  when  we  met  he  laid  the  matter  before  me,  and  the  pre* 
paration  was  dispatched  by  me  with  such  facility,  as  to  inspire  him  with 
the  highest  fatherly  joy,  nor  on  one  occasion  did  he  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming, that  he  should  envy  me,  were  I  unconnected  with  him." 

The  next  fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  Lilli,  to  whom,  about 
tills  time,  he  was  formally  engaged.  One  of  this  young  lady's 
fancies,  which  seems  to  have  had  peculiar  attractions  for  him,  is 
singular: — 

"  It  had  its  origin  in  an  extremely  charming  breach  of  good  manners, 
of  which  she  was  once  guilty,  when  a  stranger  sitting  near  her  at  table 
introduced  some  unbefitting  topic.  Without  the  slightest  change  in  her 
fascinating  features,  she  passed  her  right  hand  gracefully  over  the  table- 
cloth, and  quietly  threw  every  thing  upon  the  floor  which  she  reached 
by  this  gentle  movement — 1  know  not  precisely  what — knife,  fork, 
bread,  salt-cellar,  even  some  of  the  things  assigned  for  her  neighbour's 
use.  Every  body  was  startled,  the  servants  ran  up,  nobody  knew  what 
to  make  of  it,  except  the  observing  few,  who  rejoiced  to  see  an  impro- 
priety so  prettily  suppressed.  Thus,  then,  was  a  symbol  discovered  for 
the  averting  of  any  thing  disagreeable,  which  is  often  liable  to  occur  in 
good,  honest,  estimable,  well-conducted,  but  not  thoroughly  polished, 
society.  The  motion  with  the  right  hand,  as  a  sign  of  aversion,  we  all 
allowed  ourselves ;  the  actual  sweeping  away  of  objects  she  herself  sub- 
sequently indulged  only  in  moderation  and  with  good  taste." 

One  incident,  forming  part  of  this  love-affair,  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  as  an  illustration  of  Goethe's  facility  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  a  plot. 

Lilli  had  promised  to  celebrate  her  seventeenth  birthday  (June 
fiSd,  1775,)  with  Goethe  and  a  party  at  Offenbach.  On  the  eve 
of  the  celebration,  however,  her  brother  arrived  with  a  message 
from  her,  intimating  that  she  could  not  possibly  come  before  £e 
evening,  and  earnestly  entreating  Goethe  to  invent  some  mode  of 
glossing  over  or  excusing  her  absence. 
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**  I  was  silent  a  moment,  but  Lad  collected  mpelf  on  the  instatit,  and  as 
if  by  heavenly  inspiration,  divined  what  was  to  be  done.  '  Quick/  said 
I,  *  George,  and  tell  her  to  make  herself  quite  easy,  but  be  sure  to  come 
towards  evening :  I  promise  her  that  this  very  mishap  shall  be  turned 
into  a  source  of  gladness.'  The  lad  was  curious^  and  wished  to  know  how  ? 
This  was  firmly  refused  him,  although  he  readily  availed  himself  of  all 
those  arts  and  influences  which  a  brother  of  her  we  love  may  venture  on 
employing.  So  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  paced  up  and  down,  with  singu* 
lar  self-complacency,  in  my  room ;  and  with  the  glad  free  feeling  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  of  showing  myself  her  servant  in  the  most  bril- 
liant manner,  I  bound  together  several  sheets  of  paper  with  handsome 
silk,  such  as  befitted  an  occasional  poem,  and  hastened  to  write  the  title  x 
^  She  Comes  Not^  a  tragic  family  piece,  which  will  be  represented  in  the 
most  natural  manner  on  the  23d  of  June,  at  Offenbach  on  the  Main. 
The  representation  will  last  from  morning  till  evening.' " 

The  piece  was  completed  by  the  morning ;  it  went  off  to  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  author,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  re- 
garded by  his  mistress  (who  had  stayed  away  merely  on  account 
of  some  rumours  relating  to  their  intimacy)  as  she  only  could  re- 
ward him.  It  is  remarkable  that  Clavijo  was  the  result  of  a  simi- 
lar fit  of  gallantry.  On  the  appearance  of  Beaumarchais's  Me- 
moir, which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  piece,  a  young  lady, 
with  whom  Goethe  was  flirting  at  the  time,  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  it  dramatised  :  he  undertook  the  task,  and  within  eight  days 
completed  it.  The  text  of  She  Comes  Not  has  unfortunately 
been  lost. 

He  quits,  with  evident  reluctance,  his  relations  with  Lilli, 
to  furnish  some  particulars  regarding  his  own  peculiar  position, 
as  influenced  by  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  this  period  of 
his  life.  Frederick  II.,  he  says,  reposing  upon  his  strength, 
seemed  still  to  wave  off  the  destiny  of  Europe  ^^  mankind, 
whilst  Catherine,  by  her  wars  with  Turkey,  afforded  a  wide  field 
for  enterprise.  Corsica  and  Paoli,  America  and  Washington, 
were  by  turns  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world ;  and  affairs  in 
France  were  ripening  towards  a  crisis,  though  the  patriotic  views 
pf  the  young  king  still  afforded  the  fairest  hopes  of  avertidg 
it.  "  In  all  these  occurrencesi  however,  I  interested  myself  so 
far  only  as  they  interested  society  at  large :  I  myself  and  my 
narrow  circle  meddled  not  with  newspapers  or  news ;  our  busi- 
ness was  to  become  acquainted  with  man  in  the  abstract;  men  in 
the  concrete  might  act  as  they  pleased."  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  indifference  was  manifested  by  him  through  life.  As 
many  have  blamed  him  for  it,  we  shall  copy  the  explanation  vo- 
lunteered by  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  advocates  and  most  attached 
of  his  friends: — 
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**  Goethe,"  says  VonMiiller,  ''has  often  been  reproached  mth  takfbg 
little  interest  in  the  political  forms  of  his  country;  with  having  failed  to 
raise  his  voice  in  moments  of  the  greatest  political  excitement ;  and  nith 
having  even,  on  several  occasions,  showed  himself  dismciined  to  liberal 
opinions.  It  certainly  lay  not  in  his  nature  to  strive  after  a  political 
activity,  the  primary  conditions  of  which  were  incompatible  with  the 
sphere  of  existence  he  had  made  his  own,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
wera  not  within  his  ken.  From  his  elevated  point  of  view,  history  ap- 
peared to  him  nothing  more  than  a  record  of  an  eternally  repeated,  nay, 
necessary  conflict  between  the  follies  and  passions  of  men  and  the  nobler 
interests  of  civilization ;  he  knew  too  well  the  dangers,  or,  at  least,  the 
very  problematical  results,  of  uncalled-for  interference;  he  would  not 
suffer  the  pure  elements  of  his  thoughts  and  works  to  be  troubled  by  the 
confused  and  tumultuous  incidents  of  the  day  $  still  less  would  he  permit 
himself  to  be  made  the  mouth-piece  of  a  party,  in  spite  of  Gall's  deda* 
ration  that  the  oi^au  of  popular  oratory  was  singularly  developed  in  bis 
head.    . 

'^  It  was  his  persuasion  that  much  less  could  be  done  for  man  from 
without  than  from  within,  and  that  an  honest  and  vigorous  will  could 
make  to  itself  a  path,  and  employ  its  activity  to  advantage,  under  every 
form  of  civil  society. 

"  Actuated  by  this  persuasion,  he  held  fast  to  order  and  obedience  to 
law,  as  to  the  main  pillars  of  the  public  weal.  Whatever  threatened  to 
retard  or  to  trouble  the  progress  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
and  the  methodical  application  and  employment  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
or  to  abandon  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  existence  to  the  wild  freaks 
of  unbridled  passion  and  the  domination  of  rude  and  violent  men,  was  to 
him  the  true  tyranny,  the  mortal  foe  of  freedom,  the  utterly  insufferable 
evil. 

''  This  was  the  persuasion  which  dictated  all  his  endeavours  to  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  others  by  conversation  or  by  writing — to  suggest,  to 
instruct,  to  encourage,  to  restrain ',  to  represent  the  false,  the  distorted, 
the  vulgar  in  all  their  nothingness;  to  ally  himself  entirely  with  noble 
spirits,  and  steadfastly  to  maintain  that  higher  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  will,  guided  by  reason,  which  raises  men  to  the  true  dignity  of  human 
nature.'* — Mrs.  Avstins  Characteristici  of  Goethe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  283. 

The  account  of  the  state  of  public  aflfairs,  interrupted  by  the 
above  confession  of  indiflference,  is  continued.  The  aristocracy, 
he  says,  particularly  the  German  aristocracy,  still  retained  their 
hold  on  opinion,  and  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  •  of  all  the 
social  as  Well  as  political  privileges  which  had  descended  to  them, 
when  he  himself,  first  in  Werther  and  again  in  Got z  von  Ber* 
lichingen,  ventured  an  indirect  and  incidental  impeachment  of 
their  pretensions.  The  allusions  in  Wetther  were  passed  over, 
as  they  had  clearly  no  immediate  or  specific  object  in  view  ;  but 

*  A  passage  of  similar  import  lias  been  already  qooted  in  our  notice  (vol.  x.  p.  574) 
of  Falk's  work,  a  translation  of  which  is  included  in  Mrs.  Austin's  volumes. 
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the  exposure  o(  popular  suffering  under  the  feudal  nobles  in 
GotZf  attracted  more  attention  and  brought  the  author  into  sus- 
picion with  the  higher  classes.  "  It  was  singular^  that  amongst 
the  numerous  young  people  who  attached  themselves  to  me,  not 
a  single  nobleman  was  to  be  found ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  who  had  reached  their  thirtieth  year,  sought  me  out  and 
visited  me."  This  chapter  closes  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
elements  of  which  Frankfort  society  was  then  made  up. 

The  eighteenth  book  begins  with  some  remarks  on  the  partial 
disuse  of  rhyme  in  poetry,  and  the  treatment  of  poetical  subjects 
in  prose — fashions  set  by  Klopstock,  who  composed  his  Messiah 
in  hexameters,  and  wrote  the  dialogue  of  Hermann's  Fi^ht,  and 
the  Death  of  Adam,  in  prose.  According  to  Goethe,  this  intro- 
duced a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  into  literature, 
the  mass  of  writers  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of 
rhythm.  A  tendency  of  the  same  description  seems  at  present  to 
be  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  England,  for  almost  all  our  best 
poets  have  turned  prose- writers,  and  only  a  few  occasional 
attempts  (amongst  which  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  fine  dramatic  poem 
of  Philip  van  Arievelde  and  Mr.  Heraud's  Judgment  of  the 
Flood,  deserve  particular  mention)  have  recently  been  made, 
to  reclaim  for  verse  its  prescriptive,  though  hardly  rightful, 
superiority.  In  Mr.  Bulwer's  last  work  there  occurs  a  striking 
reflection  on  this  subject.  **  Yet,''  continued  the  student,  "  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  fancy  that  in  our  present  age  of  civilization 
there  is  an  unexamined  mistake  in  the  general  mind  as  to  the 
value  of  poetry.  It  delights  still  as  ever,  but  it  has  ceased  to 
teach,  llie  prose  of  the  heart  enlightens,  touches,  rouses,  far 
more  than  poetry.  Your  most  philosophical  poets  would  be 
common^place  if  turned  into  prose.  Childe  Harold^  seemin|;!y 
so  profound,  owes  its  profundity  to  its  style;  in  realitjr,  it  contains 
nothing  that  is  new,  except  the  mechanism  of  its  diction.  Verse 
cannot  contain  the  refining  subtle  thoughts  which  a  great  prose 
writer  embodies;  the  rhyme  eternally  cripples  it;  it  properly  deals 
with  the  common  problems  of  human  nature,  which  are  now 
hackneyed,  and  not  with  the  nice  and  philosophizing  corollariea 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  Thus,  though  it  would  seem  at 
first  a  paradox,  common-place  is  more  the  element  of  poetry  than 
of  prose;  and,  sensible  of  this,  even  Schiller  wrote  the  deepest  of 
modern  tragedies,  his  Fiesco,  in  prose."* 

To  continue  our  abstract. — After  giving  an  outline  of  a  hu- 
morous extravaganza  or  farce  which  he  was  meditating,  Goethe 
brings  us  acquainted  with  the  Counts  Stolberg,  to  whom  his  con- 
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tributions  to  the  Gottingen  Musen-AImanach  had  been  the  means 
of  introducing  him,  "  At  that  time  (says  he)  people  had  con- 
ceived strange  notions  of  love  and  friendship.  An  attraction 
towards  each  other^  which  looked  like  mutual  confidence,  was 
taken  for  love,  for  genuine  inclination ;  I  deceived  myself  in  this 
respect  like  the  rest,  and  have  suffered  from  it  for  many  years  in 
more  ways  than  one." 

*'  I  have  still  (be  continues)  a  letter  of  Burger's  by  me,  from  which  it 
may  be  seeo^  that  of  regular  aesthetics  there  was  never  a  question  amongst 
these  associates.  Each  felt  himself  excited,  and  believed  himself  at  full 
liberty  to  act  and  poetize  accordingly.  The  brothers  (Christian  and  Fre- 
derick Lieopold)*iarrived,  Count  Haugwitz  along  with  them.  I  received 
them  with  open  arms,  with  befitting  cordiality.  They  lodged  at  the  hotel, 
but  took  most  of  their  meals  with  us.  The  first  merry  meeting  was  in 
tibe  highest  measure  agreeable ;  bat  very  soon  eccentricities  broke  out. 

^*We  had  dined  bat  a  few  times  together,  when,  as  bottle  after  bottle 
was  dispatched,  the  poetical  hatred  of  tyrants  began  to  show  itself,  and 
an  eager  desire  for  the  blood  of  such  savages  was  expressed.  My  father 
smiled  and  shook  his  head  -,  my  mother  had  hardly  ever  in  all  her  life 
beard  of  tyrants,  but  remembered  to  have  seen  copper-plate  engravings 
of  monsters  of  the  sort  in  Crotfried's  Chronicle  :  King  Cambyses,  who 
triumphs  at  having  transfixed  the  heart  of  the  son  in  the  presence  of  the 
father  with  an  arrow,  still  dwelt  in  her  memory.  To  turn  these  and 
similar  expressions,  gradually  growing  more  and  more  violent,  into  sport, 
she  betook  herself  to  her  cellar,  where  the  oldest  wine  was  kept.  Nothing 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  years  1706,  19,  26,  and  48,  preserved  and 
husbanded  by  herself  for  the  most  solemn  occasions,  was  to  be  found 
thcne.  As  she  set  down  the  high-coloured  wine  in  its  polished  bottle, 
uht  exclaimed,  *  Here  is  (he  true  tyrant  blood,  revel  in  that ;  but  let  us 
bear  no  more  thoughts  of  murder  here.'  '  You  may  well  say  tyrant 
blood,'  exclaimed  I,  '  there  is  no  greater  tyrant  than  he  whose  heart- 
blood  is  now  placed  before  you.  Bathe  yourself  in  it,  but  with  modera- 
tion, lest  ye  run  the  risk  of  being  subdued  by  its  flavour  and  spirit.  The 
wine  is  the  universal  tyrant  which  should  be  extirpated ;  for  this  reason 
we  should  choose  and  honor  the  sacred  Lycurgus,  the  Thracian,  for 
our  patron  $  he  energetically  commenced  the  holy  work,  but  blinded  and 
destroyed  by  the  befooling  demon  Bacchus,  he  deserves  to  stand  amongst 
the  martyrs  on  high,*'  &c. 

And  in  this  manner  he  went  on,  in  a  strain  worthy  of  that 
worthy  member  of  British  Parliament,  who  contended  not  long 
ago,  that  the  original  sin  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  drunken- 
ness, and  that  Eve  was  overcome,  not  by  an  apple,  but  by  drink. 

By  the  advice  of  his  family,  who  wished  to  separate  him  from 
Lilli,  and  break  off  some  of  his  other  Frankfort  intimacies,  he 
now  left  home,  on  his  way  to  Switzerland,  with  the  Stolbergs. 
"You  will  not  remain  with  them  long?"  said  his  friend  Merk, 
(nicknamed  Mephistopheles   Merk,  on  account  of  the  malice 
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blended  with  the  genuine  goodness  of  his  character^  and  sup- 
ported his  prophesy  by  an  observation,  which  Goethe  says  he 
subsequently  repeated,  and  often  found  significant  in  after  times  : 
**  Thy  tendency,  thy  unchangeable  tendency,  is  to  give  a  poetical 
form  to  the  real;  the  others  seek  to  realise  the  so-called  poetical, 
the  imaginative;  and  that  produces  nothing  but  absurdity/' 

*'  When  (continues  Goethe)  we  conceive  the  immense  dis- 
tance between  these  two  modes  of  action,  when  we  hold  them  firm 
and  apply  them,  we  thereby  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  thou- 
sands of  other  things."  Unluckily,  before  the  party  left  Darms- 
tadt (the  first  place  they  stopped  at  on  their  journey),  occasion 
was  afforded  for  a  strikins:  confirmation  of  Merk's  remark : 


■o 


'Amongst  the  follies  of  the  time,  which  origioated  in  the  notion  that 
man  should  seek  to  transport  himself  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  was  the 
bathing  in  pure  water  in  the  open  air  j  and  our  friends  could  not  omit  this 
impropnety.  Darmstadt,  without  running  water,  lying  in  a  sandy  plain, 
chanced,  however,  to  have  a  pond  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  I  only 
beard  on  this  occasion.  These  zealous  followers  of  nature  sought  refresh- 
ment in  this  pond  ^  the  sight  of  naked  young  men  in  open  day  might 
well  be  deemed  singular  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  at  all  events  it  gave  rise 
to  scandal.  Merk  sharpened  bis  conclusions,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
hastened  our  departure.' 

At  Carlsruhe  he  met  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
who  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  see  him  at  Weimar.  Here, 
also,  he  bad  some  interesting  interviews  with  Klopstock,  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  newest  scenes  of  '^  Faust."  Klopstock, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  very  little  given  to  praising,  did,  notwith- 
standing, praise  these  very  highly  ;  not  to  the  author  merely,  but 
to  many  others,  and  expressed  an  anxious  desire  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece. 

At  Carlsruhe,  Goethe  parted  company  with  the  Stolbergs,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  his  brother-in-law,  Schlosser  (the  hus- 
band of  his  sister  Cornelia,  whom  he  takes  occasion  to  describe), 
at  Emmendingen,  and  then  proceeded  to  Zurich,  where  Lavater 
was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  physiognomical  pursuits. 
His  reception  was  kind,  almost  enthusiastically  so;  and  well  it 
might,  for  Lavater  not  merely  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  talking 
over  and  testing  his  theories  with  the  first  genius  of  the  time,  but 
actually  forced  on  Goethe  the  irksome  task  of  revising  the  work : 

**  It  was  for  me  one  of  the  most  painful  taxes  ever  imposed  upon  my 
activity.  The  reader  shall  judge  for  himself.  The  manuscript,  with 
the  plates  to  accompany  the  text,  followed  me  to  Frankfort.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  erasing  everything  which  I  did  not  like,  and  of  altering  and 
inserting  what  I  chose,  of  which,  in  truth,  I  availed  myself  very  mo- 
derately.   Once  only  he  had  inserted  a  passionate  attack  on  an  unjust 
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critic ;  this  I  left  out  and  replaced  it  with  a  gay  copy  of  verses,  for  which 
he  then  blamed  me,  but  subsequently,  when  he  had  cooled,  approved  of 
what  t  had  done." 

The  unity  and  coherence  actually  existing  in  the  work,  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  the  materials,  Goethe  attributes  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  draughtsman  and  en- 
graver. Lips. 

Another  interesting  person  was  then  living  in  Switzerland,  the 
veteran  poet  and  critic  Bodmer,  who  had  exercised  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  progress  of  letters  in  Germany,  and  was 
consequently  highly  esteemed  and  much  sought  after. 

"  Whilst  I  am  now  on  the  very  point,"  says  Goethe,  after  a  short  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  Bodmer,  ''of  taking  my  leave  of  our  worthy 
jpatriarch,  I  remark  for  the  first  time,  that  I  have  said  nothing  of  his 
form  and  features,  of  his  gestures  and  manner  of  bearing  himself.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  proper  for  travellers  to  de- 
scribe a  remarkable  man  whom  they  visit,  as  if  they  were  furnishing 
matter  for  a  hue  and  cry.  No  one  reflects,  that  it  is  but  a  single 
moment  in  which  he,  on  his  presentation,  takes  an  inquisitive  view,  and 
that  only  in  his  own  peculiar  way  ;  so  that  the  person  visited  may  be 
sometimes  actually,  sometimes  seemingly,  proud  or  humble,  silent  or 
communicative,  gay  or  low-spirited.  In  this  particular  case,  how- 
ever, I  might  excuse  myself  by  saying,  that  Bodmer's  venerable  person, 
sketched  in  words,  would  make  no  equally  favourable  impression.'' 

.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  above  remark  was  sug- 
gested by  the  annoyances  to  which  he  himself  was  subsequently 
.exposed  by  the  unauthorised  descriptions  of  travellers.  In  com- 
pany with  his  friend  Passavant  he  pursues  his  journey  through 
Switzerland,  buoyant  with  youth  and  health,  and  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  made  him  see  every  thing  couleiir  de  rose: 

'*  After  a  short  repose,  (we  select  this  one  passage  as  a  specimen,) 
re-invigorated  and  with  wanton  activity,  we  bounded  down  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  from  fiat  to  flat,  into  the  depths  of  the  precipitate  footpath,  and 
arrived  about  ten  at  the  place  of  our  destination.  We  had  become,  at 
the  same  time,  tired  and  high-spirited,  feeble  and  excited;  we  eagerly 
quenched  our  burning  thirst,  and  felt  still  more  inspirited.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  the  young  man,  who  about  two  years  before  had 
written  Werther,  a  young  friend  who  had  already  inflamed  himself  with 
the  manuscript  of  that  extraordinary  work,  both,  without  knowing  or 
willing  it,  in  some  measure  transported  into  a  state  of  nature, — with  a 
lively  remembrance  of  past  passions,  a  prey  to  present, — forming  incon- 
sequential schemes, — in  a  grateful  sense  of  power  revelling  through  the 
realm  of  fancy  ; — and  then  he  will  make  some  advance  towards  a  con- 
ception of  that  state,  which  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  sketch,  were  it 
not  written  in  my  Journal :  *  Laughing  and  shouting  lasted  till  mid- 
night.' " 

The  truth  and  vividness  of  Goethe's  descriptions  of  scenery 
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have  been  universally  admired.  The  following  extract  affords  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  this  peculiar  art  was 
perfected  in  him : — 

"  Before  we  descend  from  these  glorious  heights  to  the  lake  and 
the  town  smiling  below>  I  have  a  remark  to  make  upon  my  attempts 
to  cany  ofiF  something  from  the  country  by  drawing  and  sketching. 
The  habit^  from  youth  upwards,  of  viewing  a  landscape  as  a  picture, 
seduced  me  into  the  endeavour,  when  I  saw  the  country  in  actual  nature 
like  a  picture^  to  fix  it,  to  fasten  a  permanent  impression  of  such  mo- 
ments^ in  my  memory.  Practising  at  other  times  on  objects  in  some 
measure  limited,  I  soon  felt  my  insufficiency  in  a  world  of  this  kind. 
Eagerness  and  haste  together  drove  me  to  a  singular  resource :  so  soon 
as  I  had  taken  a  complete  coup-d*oeil  of  an  interesting  object,  and 
marked  it  down  with  a  few  strokes  in  the  most  general  manner  upon 
the  paper,  1  immediately  filled  up  the  details,  which  I  could  not  reach 
nor  complete  with  the  pencil,  by  words,  and  acquired  by  this  metliod 
such  an  inward  presence  of  such  views,  that  every  locality,  as  in  after 
life  I  had  occasion  for  it  in  poetry  or  narrative,  on  the  instant  iitted 
before  me  and  stood  ready  at  my  call/'  < 

On  his  return  to  Zurich,  he  found  that  the  Stolbergs  were 
gone,  their  stay  having  been  shortened  by  a  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt to  realise  their  beau  ideal  of  pastoral  simplicity.  The 
good  people  of  Switzerland,  it  seems,  were  even  more  scandalized 
at  their  bathings  than  the  Darmstadters,  and  one  day,  as  they 
were  stemming  a  mountain-torrent,  a  shower  of  stones  descending 
from  the  heights,  compelled  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat^  only 
too  happy  at  being  permitted  to  escape  with  their  baggage,  i.  e. 
their  clothes.  Indignant  at  the  degradation,  they  hastened  to 
quit  Zurich,  leaving  Lavater  to  apologise  as  he  could  for  scan- 
dalizing a  quiet  neighbourhood  by  the  introduction  of  such  wild, 
turbulent,  unchristian,  heathenish,  young  men — for  all  these,  and 
possibly  many  more  hard  names,  were  bestowed  upon  them.  On 
his  return  to  Zurich,  Goethe  once  again  attached  hmaelf  to  La- 
vater, who,  whatever  the  merits  of  his .  system,  certainly  contrived 
to  inspire  his  visitor  with  the  most  lively  impression  of  his  own  in*- 
dividual  penetration  and  capacity: 

"  Every  talent  which  is  founded  upon  a  decided  natural  gift,  appeal's 
to  us  to  have  something  magical  about  it,  because  we  can  form  no 
definite  conception  either  of  the  talent  itself  or  of  its  workings.  And 
Lavater*s  insight  into  individual  men  reuUy  exceeded  all  conception; 
one  was  astounded  at  hearing  him  when  talking  confidentially  about 
this  man  or  that ;  nay,  it  was  fearful  to  live  in  the  proximity  of  a  maU 
to  whom  every  boundary  within  which  nature  has  thought  proper  to  cir-* 
cumscribe  us  seemed  clear.*' 

The  following  is  a  singular  instance  of  Lavater's  habits  of 
minute  observation : — 
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"  On  Sondayt^  after  the  sermon^  it  was  his  doty,  as  mioiater,  to 
praeDt  the  coUection-purse  to  the  congregation  as  they  went  out,  and 
receive  their  donations  with  a  blessing.  One  Sunday,  he  imposed  it  on 
himselfi  as  a  task,  to  look  at  no  one,  bat  only  to  pay  attention  to  their 
hands,  and  fancy  the  person  to  himself.  But  not  only  the  shape  of  the 
fingers,  but  even  the  bearing  (so  to  speak)  of  the  fingers  in  dropping  the 
alms,  did  not  escape  his  attention,  and  he  had  much  to  tell  me  about  it." 

Mixed  up  with  the  account  of  Lavater  are  some  curious  re- 
flections on  Genius: 

"  No  one  willingly  allows  another  an  advantage,  so  long  as  it  can 
possibly  be  denied.  Natural  advantages  of  all  sorts  are  least  of  all  to 
De  denied,  and  yet  the  common  parlance  of  that  time  allowed  genius 
to  the  poet  alone.  Now,  however,  another  world  seemed  all  of  a 
sudden  to  rise  up ',  genius  was  required  of  the  physician,  of  the  general, 
of  the  statesman,  and  soon  of  all  men  who  thought  of  putting  them- 
sdvcs  forward  theoretically  or  practically.  Zimmerman,  in  particular, 
had  brought  these  requisitions  to  be  talked  about.  Lavater,  in  bis  Phy- 
siognomy, was  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  more  general  division 
of  intellectual  endowments  :  the  word  genius  was  a  universal  solution, 
and  from  hearing  it  so  often  pronounced,  people  began  to  think  that 
what  it  was  meant  to  signify  was  commonly  at  hand.  Since,  however, 
every  one  felt  authorised  to  require  genius  from  others,  all  believed  in 
the  end,  that  they  themselves  must  be  possessed  of  it.  The  time  was 
still  distant  when  it  could  be  avowed,  tAat  genhu  i$  that  power  of  man^ 
whiclh  hy  acting  and  doing,  gives  laws  and  rules.  At  that  time  it 
manifested  itself  only  by  infringing  existing  laws,  overthrowing  estab- 
lished rules,  and  announcing  itself  as  bouddless.  It  was  therefore 
easv  to  be  a  genius,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  that  abuse  in  word 
and  deed  should  excite  all  regulated  men  to  oppose  such  a  state  of  dis- 
order. 

"  If  any  one  hurried  on  foot  into  the  world,  without  well  knowing 
why  and  whither,  it  was  called  a  genius-journey ;  If  any  one  under- 
took any  thing  perverse,  without  aim  or  utility,  a  stroke  of  genius. 
Young  and  lively,  not  unfrequently  really  endowed,  men  lost  themselves 
in  the  boundless;  the  older  and  more  reasonable,  but  probably  talentless 
and  spiritless,  then  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  represent  to 
the  public,  with  malicious  exultation,  these  manifold  miscarriages  as 
ridiculous. 

**  And  thus  I  found  myself  almost  more  restrained  from  developing 
and  expressing  myself,  by  the  false  co-operation  and  influence  of  those 
who  sympathised  in  my  views,  than  by  the  opposition  of  those  who 
were  adverse  to  me.  Words,  by-words,  phrases,  in  depreciation  of  the 
highest  mental  endowments,  were  diffused  to  such  a  degree  amongst 
the  soul-less  sneering  many,  that  one  still  hears  them  from  the  uncultivated 
in  common  life  occasionally ;  nay,  to  such  a  degree,  that  tbey  even  forced 
their  way  into  dictionaries  ;  and  the  word  getiiits  underwent  such  a  per- 
version, that  an  attempt  was  made  to  deduce  from  it  the  necessity  of 
banishing  the  word  altogether  from  the  German  language.    And  thus  the 
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GcrmiMs,  witli  whom  in  ga^ral  tbe  commonpiaGe  predominates  f«r 
more  tban  in  other  nRtions,  would  probably  have  deprived  themselvts 
of  the  fiairest  flower  of  tbe  language,  of  a  word  only  apparently  foreign 
but  equally  belonging  to  all  nations,  had  not  the  feeling  for  tbe  highest 
and  best,  grounded  anew  upon  a  deeper  philosophy,  fortunately  re-estab- 
lished itself." 

Such  unfortunately  has  been  the  fate  of  genius  in  all  ages,— - 

^  Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile;  quod  si 
Pallerem  casu,  biberent  exsangue  cuminum/* 

If  Lord  Byron  could  have  seen  the  sort  of  persons  who  turned 
down  their  shirt-collars,  and  tried  to  look  melancholy  and  gentle- 
manlike in  imitation  of  himself  in  this  country,  he  would  certainly 
have  felt  tempted  to  forswear  the  desponding  tone,  take  to  wearing 
stiffeners,  and  be  gay  and  light-hearted  for  the  remainder  of.  his 
days. 

Goethe  calls  genius^  ''  that  power  of  man,  which,  by  acting 
and  doing,  gives  laws  and  rules."  It  would  be  amusing  to 
compare  this  with  some  of  the  many  other  definitions  or  de^- 
scriptions  of  genius  which  have  been  hazarded.  Thus,  BufFbn 
said  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  superior  aptitude  to  patience, 
alluding  probably  to  that  brooding  persevering  tenacity  with 
which  genius  clings  to  its  subject-matter:  Hazlitt  (beyond  all 
doubt,  m  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  his 
time)  says :  **  Genius  or  originality  is,  for  the  most  part,  some 
strong  quality  in  the  mind  answering  to,  and  bringing  out,  sonti^ 
new  and  striking  quality  in  nature."  Johnson  speaks  of  it,  aa 
''  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet,  that  quality,  without  which 
judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert;  that  energy  whicli 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates."  We  leave  the  reader 
to  make  his  choice  between  tbe  four,  avowing  that  we  ourselves 
are  not  satisfied  with  either  of  them.  It  is  only  clear  to  us  that  the 
old  notion  mentioned  by  Goethe,  which  gives  to  poets  a  monopoly 
of  the  quality,  is  ridiculous ;  that,  indeed^  almost  every  art  or 
science  which  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man  gives  scope  for  it) 
and  that  D'Alembert  was  uttering  no  wayward  paradox,  but  a 
sober  demonstrable  truth,  in  saying,  that  geometry  requires  as 
much  imagination  as  poetry,  and  that  of  all  the  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, Archimedes  is  perhaps  he,  who  is  tbe  best  entitled  to  be 
placed  by  tbe  side  of  Homer.* 

Goethe's  return  to  Frankfort  gave  little  satisfaction  to  his  familji 
who  were  fearful  of  the  renewal  of  his  connection  with  Lilli ;  and 
he  had  now  no  trifling  temptation  to  resist,  for  Lilli  had  openly 
declared  that  she  would  willingly  give  up  every  thing  for  his 
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Buke,  andilj  Avidi  hiin  to  Aoierica,  which  %vas  then  (he  tells  us) 
much  more  than  now«  the  Eldorado  of  those  who  found  them- 
selves disagreably  restricted  by  existing  institutions  or  circum- 
stances. "  But  the  very  thing  which  should  have  inspirited  my 
hopes,  crushed  them.  My  fair  paternal  house,  only  a  hundred 
steps  from  hers,  was,  all  things  considered,  a  much  more  bearable, 
nay,  desirable  an  abode,  than  the  far-away  unknown  land  across 
the  main;  but  I  cannot  deny  that,  in  her  neighbourhood,  all  my 
hopes,  all  my  wishes  revived,  and  new  uncertainties  began  to 
stir  in  me." 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Pirate,  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to 
this;  with  the  difference  that  the  feeling  is  dramatised,  and  that 
the  unconquerable  love  of  home  is  expressed  by  the  female  : — 

"  *  There  are  lands,'  said  Cleveland,  '  in  which  the  eye  may  look 
bright  upon  groves  of  the  palm  and  the  cocoa,  and  where  the  foot  may 
move  light  as  a  galley  under  sail  over  fields  carpeted  with  fiowers,  and 
savannahs  surrounded  by  aromatic  thickets,  and  where  subjection  is 
unknown,  except  that  of  the  brave  to  the  bravest,  and  of  all  to  the  most 
beautiful.* 

*'  Minna  paused  a  moment  ere  she  spoke,  and  then  answered, '  No, 
Cleveland.  My  own  rude  country  has  charms  for  me,  even  desolate  as 
you  think  it,  and  depressed  as  it  surely  is,  which  no  other  land  on  earth 
can  offer  to  me.  I  endeavour,  in  vain,  to  represent  to  myself  those 
vision^  of  trees  and  of  groves  which  my  eye  never  saw  ;  but  my  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  no  sight  in  nature  more  sublime,  than  these  waves 
when  agitated  by  a  storm,  or  more  beautiful,  than  when  they  come,  as 
they  now  do,  rolling  in  calm  tranquillity  to  the  shore.  Not  the  fairest 
scene  in  a  foreign  land, — not  the  brightest  sunbeam  that  ever  shone 
upon  the  richest  landscape,  would  wean  my  thoughts,  for  a  moment, 
from  that  lofty  rock,  misty  hill,  and  wide-rolling  ocean.  Uialtland  is 
the  land  of  my  deceased  ancestors  and  of  my  living  father  5  and  in 
Hialtland  will  I  live  and  die.' " 

Goethe's  extended  experience  in  love  affairs  (some  five  or  six 
are  detailed  in  the  first  part  of  the  autobiography  alone),  which 
entitles  him  to  a  full  hearing  on  all  matters  connected  with  them, 
induces  us  to  make  the  quotation  that  comes  next.  Apropos  of 
the  existing  state  of  his  connection  with  Lilli,  he  remarks : — 

**  In  truth,  lovers  look  upon  every  thing  which  they  have  hitherto  felt, 
only  as  preparative  to  their  present  happiness, — only  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  they  are  first  to  raise  their  building  of  love.  Past  inclinations 
appear  like  ghosts,  which  slink  away  before  the  dawning  day.  But 
what  happened  ?  The  (Frankfort)  Fair  came,  and  along  with  it  the  swarm 
of  those  ghosts  in  their  reality  ^  all  the  commercial  friends  of  the  house 
arrived  one  after  the  other,  and  it  soon  became  plain,  that  none  of  them 
would  nor  could  wholly  surrender  a  certain  interest  in  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  house.  The  young,  without  being  obtrusive,  appeared  on  the 
footing  of  old  acquaintance ;  the  middle-aged,  with  a  certain  obliging 
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demeanour,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  tliey  could  make  themselves  beloved, 
or,  at  all  events,  put  forth  higher  pretensions,  if  they  chose.  There 
were  handsome  men  amongst  them,  with  the  bearing  of  an  ascertained 
and  thriving  position  in  society.  But  the  old  gentlemen  were  altogether 
unbearable — with  their  old-fashioned  manners,  placing  no  restraint  upon 
their  hands,  and  demanding,  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  their  repulsive 
pawing,  a  kiss,  from  which  the  cheek  was  not  averted :  it  was  so  natu- 
ral to  her  to  content  them  all,  within  the  bounds  of  propriety." 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  was  steadily  devoting  himself 
to  literature ;  encouraged  by  his  father^  who^  unlike  Petrarcli'si 
had  at  length  convinced  himself  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make 
a  lawyer  of  his  son : — 

"  Fortunately  my  tendencies  harmonized  with  my  father^s  wishes  and 
opinions.  He  had  formed  so  great  a  conception  of  my  poetical  talent, 
and  felt  so  much  genuine  joy  in  the  favour  which  my  first  works  had 
acquired,  that  he  often  conversed  upon  new  and  more  extended  under- 
takings. On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  venture  to  make  him  aware  of 
these  social  jests  and  versifyings  of  passion. 

"  After  reflecting,  in  my  peculiar  fashion,  the  symbol  of  a  remarkable 
epoch  in  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  I  looked  carefully  about  for  a  similar 
point  of  political  history.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  attracted  my 
attention.  In  Gotz  there  was  a  gallant  man,  who  perishes  in  the -de- 
lusive belief,  that  the  benevolent  strong  man  is  of  some  importance  in 
times  of  anarchy.  In  Egraont,  there  were  firmly  based,  states  of 
things,  which  cannot  maintain  themselves  before  stern,  well- calculated 
despotism.  I  had  spoken  so  eagerly  with  my  father  on  this  subject,  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  and  what  I  thought  of  doing,  that  he  was  in- 
spired with  an  insuperable  longing  to  see  upon  paper,  printed  and  ad- 
mired, this  piece  already  matured  in  my  brain.  If,  in  earlier  times, 
whilst  1  still  had  hopes  of  making  Lilli  mine,  I  bent  all  my  energies 
to  acquire  an  insight  into  and  practice  in  business,  1  had  now  to  fill  up 
the  fearful  chasm,  which  separated  me  from  her,  by  the  intellectual  and 
soul-fraught.  Accordingly,  I  set  to  in  earnest  to  write  Egmont,  and 
in  truth,  not  like  the  first  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  in  order  and  suc- 
cession, but  I  grappled  with  the  principal  scene  according  to  the  first 
arrangement,  without  troubling  myself  about  the  incidental  connections. 
In  this  manner,  I  made  great  progress,  being  spurred  on  in  my  allow- 
able way  of  working  day  and  night  (this  is  no  exaggeration)  by  my 
father,  who  expected  to  see  what  was  so  easily  conceived,  completed  as 
easily." 

He  was  also  paying  considerable  attention  to  .the  arts  of  de- 
sign, in  which,  under  the  tuition  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
artist  named  Kraus,  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  some  degree 
of  proficiency : 

**  The  proximity  of  the  artist  is  indispensable  to  the  dilettante,  for  he 
sees  in  the  other  the  complement  of  his  own  proper  being ;  the  wishes 
of  the  amateur  are  fulfilled  in  the  artist. 

''  By  means  of  a  certain  natural  ability  and  practice,  I  succeeded 
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pretty  well  in  an  omliDe,  and  fooad  little  dilBculty  ia  giving  form  to 
that  which  I  mw  before  me  in  nature  $  but  I  wanted  the  genuine 
plastic  power,  the  happy  touch»  to  give  body  to  my  outline  by  properly 
graduated  light  and  shade.  My  imitaiioDs  were  rather  distant  pr&- 
•entimenta  of  some  shape  or  other,  and  my  figures  resembled  the  l%bt 
aerial  beings  in  Dante's  Purgatory,  whidi^  casting  no  shade>  shrink 
with  terror  before  the  shades  of  actual  bodies. 

'<  Id  consequence  of  Lavater*s  physiognomical  baitin^--for  so  may 
well  be  term^  the  restless  eagerness  with  which  he  exerted  himself 
to  compel  all  men,  not  only  to  the  contemplation  of  physiognomies,  but 
even  to  the  artist-like  or  bungling  copying  of  faces — I  had  gained  some 
practice  in  taking  the  portraits  of  friends  on  gray  paper  with  black 
and  white  chalk.  The  likeness  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  but  the  hand 
of  my  artist  friend  was  needed,  to  make  them  come  forth  from  oat  of 
Uie  dark  ground."  * 

Here  follows  some  account  of  the  design  of  Egmont,  with  a 
curious  speculation  as  to  the  demoniacal  element  in  the  characters 
of  men.  From  these  he  turns  to  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
which  induced  and  preceded  his  departure  from  Weimar;  a 
narrative  so  fraught  with  interest,  and  so  dramatically  told,  that 
we  subjoin  the  greater  part  of  it  pretty  nearly  as  it  stands : — 

"  From  the  summit  of  a  Swiss  mountain,  turning  my  back  on  Italy,  I 
bad  returned,  because  I  could  not  live  without  Lilli.  An  inclination, 
grounded  on  the  hope  of  a  mutual  possession,  of  a  lasting  union  through 
life,  does  not  die  away  at  once  ;  nay,  it  feeds  on  the  contemplation  of 
reasonable  wishes  and  honest  hopes  which  one  cherishes, 

"  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  maiden,  in  such  cases,  makes 
up  her  nrind  sooner  than  the  youth.  As  descendants  of  Pandora,  the 
sweet  creatures  possess  the  highly  desirable  gift  of  attracting,  alluring, 
and  (more  from  natural  impulse  with  half-resolve,  than  from  inclination, 
nay,  out  of  mere  wantonness)  collecting  around  themselves  j  whereby  they 
are  often,  like  that  student  of  magic,  in  danger  of  being  frightened  by  the 
crowd  of  their  worshippers.  And  then  a  selection  must  at  length  be 
made  from  amongst  these ;  one  must  be  finally  preferred,  one  must  bear 
away  the  bride  to  his  home. 

"  And  what  a  mere  matter  of  accident  is  it,  what  here  gives  a  direction 
to  the  choice,  what  determines  the  chooser !  I  had  renounced  Lilli 
from  conviction,  but  love  made  this  conviction  of  mine  suspicious.  Lilli 
had  in  the  same  sense  taken  leave  of  me,  and  I  had  undertaken  the 
pleasing  distracting  journey  ;  but  it  brought  about  exactly  the  reverse. 

**  So  long  as  1  was  absent,  I  believed  in  our  separation,  not  in  our 
disunion.  All  hopes,  recollections,  and  wishes  had  free  ]rfay.  I  was 
now  returned,  and  as  the  seeing  each  other  again  of  unrestrained  and 
happy  lovers  is  a  heaven,  so  is  the  seeing  each  other  again  of  two  persons 

^  *  It  became  rabseqaently  a  sort  of  passion  with  OoeUie  to  collect  chalk  likenesses  of 
his  acquaintaoce.  His  collectiofi  at  one  time  amounted  to  four  or  five  hundred.  He 
also  (see  the  Correspondeuce  with  ZeUer)  prided  himicll  o«  his  coUection  of  aalo« 
graphs. 
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diranited  only  by  consideratioiM  of  rtuMuAugf  an  inlolenMe  purgatory,  a 
▼niibole  of  hell.  When  I  was  ooce  again  in  Lilli's  proxiaiity,  I  felt  all 
tboee  inooDgruitiei  doubled,  wbieh  had  disturbed  our  relations  to  each 
other  I  when  I  once  again  entered  her  jnresence,  the  reflection  fell  heary 
upon  my  heart,  that  she  was  lost  to  me. 

^'I  therefore  frequently  resolved  unon  flight,  and  for  this  reason  nothing 
could  have  falkn  out  more  desurably  for  me  than  that  the  young  ducal 
ooufide  of  Weimar  should  come  from  Carlsruhe  to  Fradkfort,  and  that  I, 
in  acoofdance  with  former  and  more  recent  invttationa,  should  follow 
tbem  to  Weimar.  I  had  always  experienced  at  the  hands  of  these  die- 
iinguished  persons  a  gracious  confidential  reception,  which  I  on  my  side 
ratumed  with  heartfelt  gratitude.  My  attachment  for  the  duke  from 
the  first  moment,  my  reverence  for  the  princess,  whom  I  had  been  so 
long  (though  only  from  seeing  her)  acquainted  with ;  my  wish  to  mani- 
fest some  degree  of  friendship  towards  Wieland,  who  had  behaved  so 
generously  to  me,  and  make  up  for  my  half-intentional,  half-accidental, 
want  of  politeness  towards  him ;  these  were  motives  enough  to  exche, 
nay,  impel,  even  a  young  man  devoid  of  passion.  But  to  this  waa  added 
the  necessity  1  was  under  of  flying  in  some  way  or  other  from  Lilli ; 
cither  toward  the  south,  where  the  daily  narrations  of  my  father  placed 
before  my  eyes  the  most  glorious  heaven  of  art  and  nature,  or  towards 
the  north,  whither  so  remarkable  a  circle  of  distinguished  men  invited  me. 

The  princely  couple  had  now  reached  Frankfort  on  their  return* 
The  ducal  court  of  Meioingen  was  there  at  the  same  time,  and  by  then 
also  as  wcdl  as  by  the  Frivy  Councillor  von  Durkbeim,  wlio  accompanied 
the  young  princes,  was  I  received  in. the  most  friendly  manner.  But 
lest  a  curious  incident,  after  the  manner  of  youth,  should  be  wanting,  a 
misunderstanding  placed  roe  in  an  incredible  though  laughable  dilemma. 

The  Weimar  and  Meiningen  families  lodged  in  the  same  hotel*  I 
was  invited  to  dinner.  The  court  of  Weimar  dwelt  upon  my  mind  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  farther ;  for  I  was 
not  even  imaginative  enough  to  believe  that  any  notice  would  be  taken 
of  roe  by  the  Meiningen  party.  I  repair,  suitably  attired,  to  the  Roman 
Emperor  (the  name  of  the  hotel),  nnd  the  apartments  of  the  Weimar 
party  empty,  and  being  told  that  they  were  with  their  Meiningen  friends, 
netake  myself  to  them  also  and  am  kindly  received.  I  presume  that  this 
if  a  call  before  dinner,  or  that  they  probably  dined  together,  and  wait  the 
result.  But  all  at  once  the  Weimar  party  set  themsdves  in  motion,  md 
I  follow  them,  but  instead  of  returning  to  their  apartments,  they  go 
stroitway  downstairs  to  their  carriages,  and  I  find  myself  along  with 
tbem  in  the  street. 

"  Instead  of  examining  closely  and  wisely  into  the  matter,  and  seeking 
some  solution  of  it,  I  bent  my  steps  immediately  in  my  dogged  manner 
towards  home,  where  I  found  my  parents  at  the  dessert.  My  father 
shook  his  head,  and  my  mother  exerted  herself  to  indemnify  me  as  well  as 
she  could.  8he  confided  to  me  in  the  evening,  that,  when  I  was  gone, 
my  father  bad  expressed  himself  surprised  that  I,  otherwise  not  deficient 
in  sense,  would  not  see  that  the  only  intention  from  that  quarter  was  to 
pique  and  shame  tte«    But  this  had  no  power  to  affect  me;  for  I  had 
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already  met  von  Durkbeim^  who  bad  called  roe  to  an  accoant  with 
pleasing  jocular  reproacbes.  I  was  now  awakened  from  my  dream,  and 
bad  an  opportunity  of  offering  tbem  my  best  thanks  for  the  favour  vouch' 
safed  to  me  contrary  to  my  hopes  and  expectations,  and  of  intreating  for 
pardon. 

''  When,  then,  for  good  reasons,  I  had  assented  to  such  friendly  pro- 
posals, the  following  arrangement  was  made :  a  gentleman  who  had 
stayed  behind  in  CaHsruhe  expecting  a  landau  from  Strasburg,  was  to 
pass  through  Frankfort  on  a  given  day  5  I  was  to  hold  myself  in  readiness 
to  set  off  with  him  immediately  for  Weimar.  The  glad  and  gracious 
adieu  which  I  received  from  the  young  couple,  the  friendly  bearing  of 
their  suite,  made  this  journey  highly  desirable  to  me,  besides  which,  the 
way  appeared  to  be  so  pleasantly  facilitated. 

'*  But  even  under  these  circumstances,  so  simple  an  affair  was  to  be 
perplexed  by  accidents,  disturbed  by  passions,  and  all  but  altogether 
annihilated ;  for  after  I  had  taken  leave  of  every  one,  announced  the 
day  of  my  departure,  packed  up  my  things  in  haste,  not  forgetting 
my  manuscript  works,  I  awaited  the  hour  which  was  to  bring  the  above- 
mentioned  friend  in  the  new  carriage  and  bear  me  to  a  new  country,  to 
new  connections.  The  hour  was  past,  the  day  also  ;  and  since,  not  to 
i-epeat  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking  or  be  overwhelmed  with  visits,  I 
had  given  myself  out  as  absent  after  the  appointed  day,  I  was  obliged  to 
confine  myself  to  the  bouse,  nay,  to  my  own  chamber,  and  thus  found 
myself  in  a  singular  predicament. 

*^  The  solitude  and  confinement,  however,  had  their  advantages  ;  for 
being  obliged  to  employ  my  time,  I  worked  on  at  Egmont  and  brought 
it  pretty  near  to  completion.  I  read  it  over  to  my  father,' who  had  taken 
a  peculiar  liking  for  this  piece,  and  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  see 
it  finished  and  in  print,  because  he  hoped  that  the  reputation  of  his  son 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  it.  Some  such  consolation  was  certainly 
needed  ;  for  he  9iade  the  most  suspicious  glosses  on  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  the  carriage.  Frequently  he  deemed  the  whole  an  adventore, 
believed  in  no  new  landau,  held  the  expected  gentleman  for  a  thing 
of  air;  all  which,  indeed,  be  only  intimated  indirectly  to  myself;  hot 
on  the  other  hand,  harassed  himself  and  my  mother  the  more  about  it, 
looking  upon  the  whole  as  a  court  joke,  which  had  been  played  off  in 
consequence  of  tny  want  of  politeness,  to  annoy  and  shame  me,  when 
instead  of  the  expected  honour,  I  should  be  left  insultingly  where  I  was. 
I,  myself,  at  first,  held  fast  by  my  original  belief,  congratulating  m3r8eif 
upon  my  hours  of  seclusion,  disturbed  neither  by  friends  nor  strangers, 
not  even  by  a  social  interruption,  and  wrote  away  stoutly  at  Egmoot, 
though  not  without  inward  agitation.  And  this  turn  of  mind  may  pos- 
sibly have  improved  the  piece  itself,  which,  influenced  by  so  many 
passions,  could  not  well  have  been  written  by  one  entirely  passionless. 

"  1'bus  passed  eight  days,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more,  and  this 
complete  imprisonment  began  to  be  galling  to  me.  Accustomed  for 
many  years  to  live  in  the  open  air,  associated  with  friends,  with  whom  I 
stoo<l  in  the  honestest  busiest  mutual  relations,  in  tbeyicinity  of  a  beloved 
one,  from  whom,  indeed,  I  had  resolved  to  part,  but  who,  so  long  as  it 
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was  possible  for  me  to  approach  her^  powerfully  attracted  me  to  her  side  3 
all  this  began  to  trouble  me  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  attractiveness  of 
my  tragedy  threatened  to  diminish,  and  my  poetical  productive  power 
to  be  destroyed  by  my  impatience.  For  some  evenings  already  it  had 
become  impossible  for  me  to  remain  at  home.  Wrapped  up  in  a  large 
cloak,  I  skulked  about  the  town,  before  the  houses  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  neglected  not  to  approach  Lilli's  window  too. 
She  lived  on  the  ground  floor  in  a  corner  house  3  the  green  blinds  were 
down  ',  I  could  plainly  see,  however,  that  the  candles  stood  in  the  usual 
place.  Presently  I  heard  her  singing  to  the  harpsichord  :  it  was  the 
song:  j4ch,  wie  ziehst  du  mich  unwiderstehlich  (Ah,  why  dost  thou 
attract  me  irresistibly),  which,  not  quite  a  year  ago,  was  written  for  and 
addressed  to  her.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  sung  it  more  expressively 
than  ever  ;  I  could  distinctly  catch  it  word  for  word  3  I  had  pressed  my 
ear  as  close  as  the  lattice  allowed.  When  she  had  sung  it  to  an  end,  1 
saw  by  the  shadow  which  fell  upon  the  blinds,  that  she  had  arisen  ;  she 
walked  backwards  and  forwards^  but  I  sought  in  vain  to  catch  the  out- 
line of  her  lovely  figure  through  the  thick  blind.  Nothing  less  than  my 
firm  purpose  to  take  myself  away,  not  to  trouble  her  by  my  presence,  to 
renounce  her  in  good  earnest,  and  the  thought  what  a  rare  surprise  my 
re- appearance  would  cause,  were  strong  enough  to  decide  me  to  leave  so 
dear  a  vicinity."* 

''  Several  days  elapsed,  and  my  father's  hypothesis  gained  more  and 
more  plausibility,  since  not  so  much  as  a  letter  arrived  from  Carls- 
ruhe  to  explain  the  delay  of  the  landau.  My  poetical  labours  came  to  a 
stand,  and  my  father  had  now  full  scope  in  the  state  of  disquiet  with 
which  I  was  distracted.  His  proposal  was :  the  matter  could  not  be 
helped — my  trunk  was  packed — he  was  willing  to  give  me  money  and 
credit  for  a  journey  to  Italy,  but  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  depart  im- 
mediately. Doubting  and  hesitating  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  I  at 
length  agreed,  that  if  by  a  stated  hour  neither  carriage  nor  intelligence 
had  arrived,  I  would  set  out ;  first  for  Heidelberg  3  trom  thence,  how- 
ever, not  again  through  Switzerland,  but  rather  over  the  Alps  by  the 
Tyrol. 

*'  Wonderful  things  must  fain  come  to  pass,  if  planless  youth,  so 
prone  to  mislead  itself,  is  moreover  impelled  upon  a  fair  track  by  the 
headstrong  error  of  age.  But  it  is  the  case  with  youth  and  life  in 
general,  that  we  commonly  get  an  insight  into  tactics  when  the  campaign 
18  over.  Id  a  pure  matter  of  business,  an  accident  of  the  kind  would 
have  been  easy  of  explanation,  but  we  conspire  far  too  willingly  with 
error  against  the  naturally  true,  just  as  we  shuffle  the  cards  before  deal- 
ing them,  lest  chance  should  be  deprived  of  its  share;  and  thus  is 
founded  the  element  on  and  in  which  the  demoniacal  so  readily  works, 
and  only  treats  us  the  worse,  the  stronger  is  our  foreboding  of  its  proxi- 
mity." 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  but  no  landau ;  and  Goethe,  after 


*  Tliis  Incident,  perliapii,  soegested  the  exquisite  scene  in  Wilhelro  Meister,  where 
Wilhelm  watches  at  the  dooc  of  Mariano. 
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taking  a  «ecret  letve  of  his  friend  Passavant,  set  oflf  for  Heidel- 
berg on  bis  way  to  Italy.  He  chose  to  go  by  Heidelberg  for  two 
reasons :  he  still  entertained  hopes  of  hearing  some  news  of  the 
landau,  and  he  wished  to  see  Mademoiselle  Delf,  with  whom  he 
could  talk  over  his  passion  for  Lilti.  At  Heidelberg  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  a  family,  of  which  a  lovely  girl,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  one  of  his  former  loves,  named  Frederics, 
formed  part : — 

**  With  an  earlier  still  unextinguished  passion  in  my  heart,  1  excited 
interest  without  intending  it,  even  when  I  was  silent  about  it,  and  thus 
1  became  domesticated,  nay,  indispensable  in  this  circle,  and  forgot  that 
after  a  few  evenings  of  gossipping  I  bad  proposed  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney/* 

His  friend  Mademoiselle  Delf  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  good-natured  souls  who  delight  in  what  is  vulgarly  called 
matchmaking.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  the  connection 
with  Lilli|  she  used  her  best  endeavours  to  establish  a  new  con- 
nection in  the  place  of  it,  and  Goethe  so  far  fell  in  with  her 
views  as  to  listen  without  dissenting  to  a  plan  for  marrying  him 
to  the  young  lady  just  mentioned,  and  eventually  settling  him 
in  Heidelberg,  provided  on  his  return  from  Italy  her  growing 
inclination  should  be  matured  into  a  positive  affection  for  him. 
At  this  point  the  narrative  regains  its  vividness  :-— 

'*  All  this,  it  is  true,  I  did  not  decline  *,  but  my  planless  existence 
could  not  Altogether  harmonize  with  the  S3rstematic  proceedings  of  my 
friend :  I  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  the  moment ;  Lilli  s  image  was  ever 
before  me,  sleeping  or  waking,  and  mixed  itself  up  with  every  thing 
which  might  otherwise  have  had  the  power  of  pleasing  or  distracting  me. 
Now,  however,  1  called  up  before  my  soul  the  seriousness  of  my  great 
travelling  undertaking,  and  determined  on  releasing  myself  gently  and 
politely,  and  continuing  my  journey  within  a  few  days. 

"  Till  late  in  the  night  had  Mademoiselle  Delf  been  explaining  to  me 
her  plans  in  detail,  and  what  people  were  willing  to  do  for  me ;  and  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  gratefully  respect  such  feelings,  although 
the  views  of  a  particular  circle  to  strengthen  themselves  through  me  and 
my  possible  favour  at  court,  were  not  altogether  to  be  mistaken.  We 
did  not  separate  till  near  one  o'clock.  But  I  had  not  long  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  horn  of  a  postilion  who  had 
stopped  before  the  door.  Soon  afterwards  appeared  Mademoiselle  Delf» 
with  a  candle  and  a  letter  In  her  band.  *  There  it  is  I  *  exclaimed  she ; 
read  and  tell  me  what  it  is  about*  No  doubt  it  comes  from  the  Weimar 
people.  If  it  is  an  invitation,  accept  it  not,  and  remember  what  we  have 
Deen  talking  about.'  I  begged  her  to  allow  me  a  candle  and  half  an 
hour  of  solitude.  She  left  me  reluctantly.  I  sat  awhile  in  thought 
without  opening  the  letter.  The  post  came  from  Frankfort}  I  knew 
the  hand  and  seal  j  my  friend  was  consequently  there,  and  mistrust  and 
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nncertainty  had  made  us  too  precipitate.  Why  not  wait  quietly  for  a 
man  confidently  annoaaced^  whose  journey  might  be  delayed  by  to 
many  accidents?  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  All  preceding  kindness, 
favour,  confidence,  presented  themselves  in  the  liveliest  manner  to  m^ ; 
I  was  abo  ashamed  of  my  strange  evasion.  At  length  I  opened  the  letter, 
and  all  had  come  to  pass  in  the  most  natural  way.  My  missing  compa- 
nion had  waited  for  the  new  carriage,  as  I  for  him,  day  after  day,  hour 
after  hour ;  then,  on  account  of  business,  gone  by  way  of  Manheim 
to  Frankfort,  and  there  to  his  horror  found  me  not.  He  instantly  sent 
off.  a  hasty  letter  by  a  courier,  in  which  he  proposed  that  immediately  on 
the  clearing  up  of  the  mistake,  I  should  return,  and  not  expose  him  to 
the  disgrace  of  arriving  at  Weimar  without  me.  Though  my  reason 
and  disposition  inclined  to  this  side,  my  new  direction  was  not  wanting 
in  a  weighty  counterpoise.  My  father  had  laid  before  me  a  very  pi^tty 
route,  and  given  me  a  little  library,  by  means  of  which  I  might  prepare 
myself  beforehand,  and  be  my  own  guide  in  the  places  I  should  visit. 
During  my  leisure  hours  I  had  hitherto  no  other  amusement,  and  in« 
deed  upon  my  last  short  journey  thought  of  nothing  else.  Those  glorious 
objects  with  which,  from  youth  upwards,  I  had  become  familiar  by 
narratives  and  descriptions  of  every  kind,  assembled  themselves  before 
my  mind's  eye,  and  I  could  conceive  nothing  more  desirable  than  to  be 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  them  whilst  I  was  going  farther  and  farther 
from  Lilli. 

**  In  the  meantime  I  had  dressed  myself  and  was  walking  up  and 
dofwn  in  the  room.  My  eager  hostess  entered.  '  What  am  I  to  hope  V 
exclaimed  she.  '  My  best  of  friends,'  said  I,  *  press  me  no  more,  J  am 
resolved  on  returning ;  I  myself  have  weighed  the  grounds  :  to  repeat 
them  would  avail  nothing.  The  resolution  must  be  taken  at  last,  and 
who  should  take  it  but  he  who  is  to  be  affected  by  it  in  the  end  ? '  I  waa 
moved,  she  also;  and  a  passionate  scene  took  place,  which  I  ended 
by  tellmg  my  servant  to  order  horses.  In  vain  did  I  intreat  my 
hostess  to  compose  herself,  and  turn  the  sportive  leave,  which  I  bad  yes- 
terday taken  of  the  company,  into  a  real  one  j  to  reflect  that  the  only 
matter  in  question  was  a  visit,  a  brief  stay  ;  that  my  Italian  journey 
was  not  to  be  given  up,  nor  my  return  to  Manheim  cut  off.  She 
would  listen  to  nothing,  and  increased  my  causes  of  disquiet.  The 
carriage  was  at  the  door  \  everything  was  packed  up;  the  postilion  gave 
the  customary  sign  of  impatience.  I  tore  myself  away }  still  she  would 
not  let  me  depart,  and  reproduced,  ingeniously  enough,  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  present,  so  that  at  last  I  passionately  and  warmly  ex- 
claimed in  the  words  of  Egmont :—' Child  !  child!  no  more.  As 
if  flogged  by  invisible  spirits,  the  horses  of  the  sun  hurry  the  light  car- 
riage of  our  destiny  along,  and  nothing  is  left  for  us  than,  with  our 
minds  courageously  mad^  up,  to  hold  tight  the  reins  and  turn  the  wheels 
now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  here  away  from  a  stone,  there  from  a 
stump.  Who  knows  whither  he  is  going  ?  Scarcely,  indeed,  does  any 
one  remember  where  he  came  from.  ** 

With  these  words  the  concluding  chapter  of  tha  autobiography 
concludes. 
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The  ninth  volume  consists  of  short  detached  essays  on  various 
subjects,  and  a  collection  of  maxims  and  reflections.  Lady  Mor- 
gan, in  her  delightful  "  Book  of  the  Boudoir,"  has  said  : — 

"  Nobody  writes  maxims  now.  Maxims  do  not  belong  to  the  state  of 
intellect  and  literature  of  the  present  age.  In  times  when  knowledge 
was  the  exclusive  property  of  a  particular  class,  and  when  mankind 
leaned  upon  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  they  were  more  apt  to  refer 
their  conduct  to  a  well  established  rule,  than  to  govern  it  by  their  own 
reflection.  These  were  the  times  for  '  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.' 
Men  now  think  for  themselves,  and  do  not  require  recipes  for  thinking." 

There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  not  altogether  true.  We 
believe  that  very  few  men  still  think  for  themselves,  and  we  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  maxims  never  exercised,  and  never  can  or 
will  exercise,  much  influence  on  those  who  are  not  qualified  by 
their  own  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  to  verify  and  ap- 
propriate them.  Goethe's  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character, 
and  have  one  great  advantage  at  least  over  those  of  Rochefou- 
cauld and  his  imitators :  they  are  not  framed  upon  any  given 
system  of  moral  or  metaphysical  philosophy.  They  occupy 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  the  book;  the  following, 
therefore,  are  merely  given  as  a  sample : — 

''How  is  man  to  become  acquainted  with  himself?  By  reflection 
never,  but  possibly  by  action.  Try  to  do  thy  duty,  and  thou  wilt  soon 
know  what  is  in  thee. 

"  But  what  is  thy  duty  ?  The  furthering  of  the  day. 

''  Unlimited  activity,  be  it  of  what  kind  it  may,  becomes  bankrupt  in 
the  end. 

'*  It  is  not  always  necessary  for  truth  to  embody  itself^  enough  if  it 
float  spiritually  about  and  induce  agreement  *,  if,  like  the  deep  friendly 
sound  of  a  bell,  it  undulates  through  the  air. 

**  A  capitsd  error :  that  we  think  ourselves  greater  than  we  are,  and 
value  ourselves  at  less  than  we  are  really  worth. 

"  Music,  in  the  best  sense,  is  little  in  want  of  novelty ;  on  the  con- 
trary! ^he  older  it  is,  and  the  more  one  is  accustomed  to  it,  by  so  OMicb 
the  greater  the  effect. 

"  The  best  which  we  have  from  history  is  the  enthusiasm  it  excites. 

**  Deeply  and  earnestly  reflecting  men  occupy  an  evil  position  as 
regards  the  public. 

'^  If  I  am  to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  another,  it  must  be  positively 
pronounced  -,  I  have  enough  of  the  problematical  in  myself. 

"  Literature  is  the  fragment  of  fragments :  the  least  part  of  that 
which  happened  and  has  been  said,  has  been  written  :  of  what  has  been 
written  the  least  part  thas  survived. 

"  Shakspeare  is  dangerous  reading  for  budding  talents ;  he  compels 
them  to  reproduce  him,  and  they  fancy  they  are  producing  themselves. 

'*  He  who  is  content  with  pure  experience  and  acts  accordingly,  has 
truth  enough.    The  growing  child  is  wise  in  this  seuse. 
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"  Tbeory^  in  and  for  itself,  is  nothing  worthy  but  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
us  believe  in  the  connection  of  phenomena. 

''  Certain  books  appear  to  be  written,  not  that  we  may  learn  any  thing 
from  them^  but  that  we  may  know  that  the  author  knew  something. 

"  The  dust  which  is  on  the  point  of  being  laid  for  some  time  to  come^ 
raises  itself  powerfully  for  the  last  time  before  the  storm. 

'*  He  who  is  ignorant  of  foreign  languages,  is  ignorant  of  his  own. 

"  It  is  a  requisition  of  nature,  that  men  should  occasionally  be  stupifi* 
ed  or  have  their  senses  deadened  without  falling  asleep  -,  hence  the  grati- 
fication they  derive  from  tobacco-smoke^  dram-drinking,  opiates. 

"  We  do  not  possess  what  we  do  not  understand. 

*'  All  opposers  of  an  intellectual  matter  only  strike  ampngst  the  coals  : 
these  fly  about  and  set  on  fire  when  they  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
effect. 

"  Every  thing  lyrical  must  in  the  whole  be  very  reasonable,  in  particu- 
lars aiittle  unreasonable. 

<<  Foresight  is  simple ;  retrospect,  multiform. 

**  Truth  belongs  to  the  man^  error  to  his  age.  For  this  reason  it  was 
said  of  an  extraordinary  character :  Le  malheur  du  tems  a  cause  son 
erreur,  mais  la  force  de  son  ame  Ten  a  fait  sortiiLavec  gloire. 

*'  Men  need  only  to  grow  old  to  become  tolerant  ^  I  see  no  fault  com- 
mitted, which  1  might  not  have  committed  myself. 

"  Some  one  questioned  Timon  as  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
Have  them,  said  he,  instructed  in  that  which  they  will  never  comprehend. 

"  Superstition  is  the  poetry  of  life ;  wherefore  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
poet  not  to  be  superstitious. 

**  He  who  feels  no  love,  must  learn  to  flatter,  or  he  will  not  get  on. 

"  I  can  promise  to  be  upright,  but  not  to  be  impartial. 

"  Ingratitude  is  a  kind  of  weakness.  I  have  never  found  able  men 
ungrateful. 

*'  Accomplished  people  are  always  the  best  Conversations-Lexicon.    ' 

'*  In  every  work  of  art,  great  or  little,  even  down  td '  the  littlest,  all 
depends  upon  the  conception. 

'*  The  question :  which  stands  highest,  the  Historian  or  the  Poet? 
ought  not  to  be  proposed :  they  contend  against  each  other  as  little  as 
the  runner  and  the  boxer.     His  proper  crown  is  due  to  each. 

"  My  relation  to  Schiller  was  founded  upon  the  decided  direction  of 
both  towards  one  object ;  our  common  activity  upon  the  difference  of 
the  means  by  w*hich  we  sought  to  reach  it. 

*'  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  be  seventy  years  old,  if  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  were  folly  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

*'  Several  sayings  of  the  ancients,  which  people  are  accustomed  to  re- 
peat, had  a  totally  different  meaning  from  that  which  is  given  to  them 
in  modern  times. 

Men  liken  themselves  to  those  whom  they  praise. 
Some  one  compared  thought  and  action  to  Rachel  and  Leah ;  the 
one  was  more  pleasing,  the  other  more  fruitful. 

*'  Courage  and  modesty  are  the  most  undoubted  virtues  5  for  they  are 
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of  a  kind  that  hypocrisy  cannot  imitate ;  they  have  also  the  property  in 
common  of  expressing  themselves  both  by  the  same  hue. 

'^  Of  ail  thieves  fools  are  the  worst :  they  rob  you  of  both  time  and 
temper. 

'*  Respect  for  self  governs  our  morality  :  respect  for  others  governs 
our  behaviour. 

'*  At  the  present  moment  every  man  of  cultivated  mind  should  take 
Sterne's  workff  in  hand  again,  that  the  nineteenth  century  might  know 
how  much  we  do  owe  to  him,  and  perceive  how  much  we  migkt  owe 
to  him. 

"  In  the  spring  and  autumn  we  think  little  of  a  fire,  and  yet  it 
happens  that  if  we  come  upon  one  by  accident,  we  find  the  feelings 
communicated  by  it  so  agreeable^  that  we  feel  inclined  to  indulge  them. 
This  would  probably  be  found  analogous  to  every  temptation.** 

The  tenth  Volume  consists  of  Essays  on  Moral,  Metaphysical 
and  Scientific  subjects.  The  eleventh  Volume  is  devoted  to 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Meteorology :  the  Mineralogical  and 
Geological  part  consisting  mostly  of  brief  accounts  of  the  forma- 
tion or  productions  of  particular  districts  of  Germany;  the 
Meteorological,  of  short  descriptive  speculations  on  the  principal 
phenomena  and  the  instruments  used  in  determining  them.  The 
four  remaining  volumes  contain  the  Didactic  and  Historical  Parts 
of  the  Farbenlehre  or  Doctrine  of  Colours;  the  Polemical  part  has 
been  omitted  in  this  edition  by  the  desire  of  the  author  as  expressed 
in  a  codicil  to  his  will.  The  space  already  occupied  by  this 
article  compels  us  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  so  extensive 
a  subject,  which  should  be  treated  fully  and  systematicdlly  or 
not  at  all.  We  merely  think  it  necessary  to  say  (and  we  say 
it  upon  the  best  authority),  that  if  Goethe's  optical  theories  be 
frequently  more  distinguished  by  their  ingenuity  and  originality 
than  by  their  truth,  he  has  at  least  produced  a  book  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  useful  suggestions  and  curious  observations 
contained  in  it,  and  forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  the  history  and  literature  of  science  which  has  ap- 
peared for  the  last  half  century  in  any  country. 
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Abt.  VII. — !•  Hollottdische  Volkslieder.  Gesammelt  und  erSiu* 
tert  von  Dr.  Heiurich  Hoffmano.  Mit  einer  Musikbdhige. 
(Popular  Songs  of  Holland.  Gollected  and  Illustrated  by  Sr, 
Henry  Hoffmann.  With  a  Musical  Appendix.)  Breslau. 
IS33.    8vo* 

£•  Proben  AlthoUandischer  Volkslieder.  Mit  einem  Anhange 
altschtoedkcher,  engliacher,  schottischer,  italiemscker,  madeo^$* 
sischer,  brasilianischer  und  altdeuischer  Folkslieder,  Ge$am^ 
melt  und  iibef'setzt  von  O.  L.  B.  Wolff.  (Specimens  of  Old 
Dutch  Popular  Songs.  With  an  Appendix  of  Old  Swedish, 
English,  Scottish,  Italian,  Madecassian,  Brasilian,  and  Old 
German  Popular  Songs.  Collected  and  translated  by  O.  L.  B. 
Wolff.)    Greiz.   18d£.     8vo, 

Had  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  lived  in  those  halcyon  days 
when  Love  and  all  the  world  were  young,  when  fairs  were  coun- 
tenanced, Whitsun  ales  abounded,  and  witty  pedlars  were  found 
in  the  land,  traversing,  with  wallets  crowded  and  motley  as  their 
brains,  from  feast  to  merry-making,  without  having  the  fear  of  the 
Vagrant  Act  or  Stamp*office  before  their  eyes — had  we  lived,  we 
say,  in  those  days,  and  had  the  additional  happiness  of  encounter- 
ing in  our  peregrinations  that  most  knavish  and  facetious  of  the 
pack-bearing  fraternity,  good  Master  Autolycus,  we  think,  when 
we  had  turned  over  his  stores  of 

*'  Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow  3 
Cyprus,  black  as  any  crow," 

we  should,  rejecting  all  such  like  knick-knacks,  have  made  a 
choice  similar  to  that  of  the  gentle  Mopsa,  for,  like  her,  we  *'  love 
a  ballad  in  print  a-life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true." 

But  since  the  fates  have  willed  that  our  sojourn  in  this  world 
should  be  postponed  from  those  golden  days  of  love  and  poesy, 
until  this  cast-iron  age  of  utilitarianism,  we  will  thankfully  receive 
the  gifts  the  gods  have  sent  us,  and  by  the  magic  powers  of  the 
imagination  transform  Herr  Hoffmann  into  an  Autolycus,  and  bia 
pleasant  volume  into  a  goodly  and  well^filled  fardel,  in  which  we 
shall  find  ballads  in  print,  and  those  too  of  the  choicest.  He,  10-* 
deed,  is  a  fitting  editor  for  the  work  before  us,  for  it  is  clear  that, 
like  the^lown  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  "  he  loves  a  ballad  but  even 
too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  plea** 
sant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably." 

To  speak  seriously,  the  editor  has  set  to  work  in  good  earnesti 
and  with  a  heart  warmed  towards  his  subjects.  He  sympathises 
with  the  touches  of  rude  but  deep  feeling,  with  which  these  unlet-^ 
tered  productions  abound,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  of  love  is 
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a  very  delightful  volume,  for  which  we  render  him  our  thanks,  the 
itiore  especially  since  its  appearance  enables  us  to  complete  the 
sketch  of  the  Poetical  History  of  Holland,  which  our  readers  will 
find  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Popular  Songs  of  Holland  are  naturally  separable  into 
two  great  classes ;  the  first  containing  those  of  a  spiritual  or  reli- 
gious nature ;  the  second,  such  as  by  way  of  contradistinction  are 
generally  termed  profane  songs.  We  will,  as  Hoffmann  has  very 
properly  done  before  us,  give  precedence  to  the  former  of  these 
divisions;  and  we  think  we  cannot  better  commence  our  notice 
of  the  productions  .which  are  classed  under  the  head  of  Spiritual 
Songs,  than  by  quoting  the  remarks  with  which  their  present  judi- 
cious editor  introduces  them  to  his  readers. 

^*  The  older  spiritual  poetry  of  Holland,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
is  extant  in  the  form  of^  songs,  existed  for  a  very  limited  period.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  songs  of  this  class  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  disappeared  again  before  the  close  of  the  following 
one.  Many  bad  found  favour  with  the  people,  and  might  therefore 
justly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  popular  songs.  These,  like  all  the  reli-. 
gious  ones,  were  for  the  most  part  either  adapted  to  the  airs  of  profane 
ones,  or  imitated  from  them  j  the  greater  number  were,  however,  not  so 
widely  spread,  but  confined  rather  to  the  circle  of  private  devotion. 
Moreover,  from  the  nature  of  their  contents  they  were  of  necessity  kept 
within  a  very  limited  circle,  for  the  greatest  number  of  them  consisted 
of  songs  which  treated  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  loving 
soul,  and  of  the  means  whereby  it  sought  to  gain  the  affections  of  its 
Bridegroom — Jesus  Christ.  The  other  divisions  of  the  sacred  songs  were 
severally  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  birth  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  praises  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Thus  then,  the  earlier 
sacred  poetry  of  Holland  consisted  only  of  four  descriptions  of  songs, 
viz.  the  Christmas  Carols,  the  Easter  Hymns,  the  Songs  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Sougs  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

*'  fhe  carols,  or  Christmas  songs,  are  those  which  are  most  deserving 
of  our  attention.  In  them  we  may  most  clearly  discern  the  child-like 
religious  spirit  of  the  olden  time,  when  men  were  not  content  to  relate 
in  the  shape  of  songs  the  history  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  simply  aS 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  but  sought  by  little  traits  drawn  from  national  * 
and  domestic  life,  to  make  it  more  alluring  and  instructive,  and  so  to 
apply  it  directly  to  the  hearts  of  the  pious  and  of  the  faithful."— pp.  1, 2. 

This  custom  of  familiarizing  from  reverential  and  affectionate 
motives  the  personages  and  events  of  Scripture,  of  whi«h  Hoff- 
mann adduces  several  instances,  was  however  one  which  ob-» 
taiped  as  universally  among  the  carol  writers  of  other  nations  as 
among  those  of  Holland.  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  abundant 
proof  in  Mr.  Sandys'  valuable  collection   of  English  Carols,^ 

*  ChrUtmat  Carols,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  witii  an  Introdaction  and  Notes  by 
W.  Sandys,  F,A*S«    8to,    I«ondon.  1853, 
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should  it  never  have  been  his  lot,  as  it  has  been  ours^  to  hear  in 
the  streets  of  London,  the  one  beginning,  '*  When  Joseph  was  an 
old  roan/'  in  which  the  miracle  of  the  Cherry-tree  is  recorded  in  a 
most  homely  style  of  narrative. 

*^  Many  of  the  descriptions  in  these  old  poems  strongly  resem- 
ble the  Biblical  designs  of  some  of  the  early  masters/'  says  the 
present  editor,  and  he  justifies  his  assertion  by  the  following  quo- 
tation:— 

'   '*  The  mother  she  made  for  the  child  a  bath, 
How  lovely  then  it  therein  sat! 
The  cbildling  it  plashed  with  its  hand. 
That  the  water  out  of  the  bason  sprang."* 

*'  But  sometimes,"  he  continues,  '^  these  religious  poetical  feelings  lose 
themselves  so  completely  in  the  subject,  that  they  never  perceive  how 
closely  their  descriptions  verge  upon  the  laughable. 

'  Mary  did  not  herself  prepare  \ 

With  cradle- clothes  to  her  hand  there. 
Wherein  she  might  her  dear  child  wind. 
Soon  as  Joseph  this  did  find, 
His  hose  straight  from  his  legs  he  drew. 
Which  to  this  day  at  Aix  they  show. 
And  with  them  the  blessed  clothes  did  make, 
In  which  God  first  man's  form  did  take.' 

''  It  is  true  that  we  look  upon  these  descriptions  with  modem  eyes, 
not  taking  into  consideration  that  our  manners  and  customs,  that  our 
general  views,  in  short,  are  not  at  all  times  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  even  if  we  are  always  right  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  still  we  cannot  deny  that  there  often  lies  in  these  old  poems  what 
we,  notwithstanding  we  are  in  the  possession  of  the  most  exquisite  skill, 
cannot  at  all  reach — an  infinite  naivete — a  touching  simplicity.  Espe- 
cially rich  in  this  respect  are  the  songs  which  describe  the  flight  of  the 
Holy  Family  into  Egypt: — 

'  Joseph  he  did  leap  and  run 
Until  an  ass*s  foal  he  won, 
Wbereon  he  set  that  maiden  mild. 
And  with  her  that  most  blessed  child.' 

'<  The  whole  idyllic  life  which  they  led  in  that  country  Is  told  to  us 
in  a  few  unpretending  traits: — 

'  Joseph  he  led  the  ass, 
The  bridle  held  he ; 
What  found  they  by  the  way 
But  a  date-tree. 

*  We  give  (lie  original  stanza  to  show  how  great  is  the  affinity  which  eiists  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  branches  of  the  Teutonic  tongue. 

"  Die  nioeder  die  inukcclen  den  kindo  cen  bat. 
Hoe  licflic  dattct  dacr  inne  sat! 

Dat  kindckijn  pleterdcn  nietter  hant;       *  * 

Dattet  water  uten  becken  spranci" 
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Oh,  ass's  foal,  thou  must  stand  8till> 
To  gather  dates  it  is  our  will. 

So  weary  are  we* 
The  date-tree  howed  to  the  earth 

To  Mary's  knee. 

'  Mary  would  fill  her  lap 

l^'^m  the  date-tree. 
Joseph  was  an  old  man, 

Atid  wearied  was  he. 
'  Mary  let  the  date-tree  bide. 
We  hare  yet  fbrtv  miles  to  ride» 

And  late  it  will  be. 
Liet  us  pray  this  blessed  child 

Grant  us  mercie.' 

"  Nay,  they  do  not  even  forget  to  inform  us  how  the  Holy  Family 
laboured  for  their  subsistence  in  this  foreign  land: — 

'  Mary,  that  muden  dear. 

Well  could  she  spin. 
Joseph,  as  a  carpenter. 

Could  his  bread  win. 
When  Joseph  was  grown  so  old 
That  no  longer  work  he  could. 

The  thread  he  wound, 
And  Jesus  to  rich  and  poor 

Cai-ried  it  roundA*' — pp.  3 — ^5- 

The  Easter  Hymns,  which  constitute  the  second  branch  of 
these  Spiritual  Songs,  "are  marked  by  the  same  peculiarities  as 
those  which  distinguish  the  carols.  In  them  the  Scriptural  nar- 
rative of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  is  similarly 
expanded,  or  else  related  in  an  allegorical  style.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  allegorical  descriptions  of  Christ*s  sufferings  is 
contained  in  a  song,  in  which  the  N^ightingale  (Christ)  is  repre- 
sented perched  upon  a  blooming  may-tree  (the  Cross),  and  there 
singing  so  vehemently  the  seven  last  words,  that  his  heart  breaks : 
thus  dies  the  Nightingale  solely  from  love  for  a  beautiful  maiden, 
under  which  form  the  Christian  Church  is  represented. 

The  Songs  of  the  Virgin,  which  form  the  third  of  those  divi- 
sions into  which  the  sacred  lyrics  of  Holland  are  separated  in  the 
work  before  us,  are  formed  chiefly  of  praises  offered  up  in  all 
manner  of  strains  and  forms  of  expressions  which  are  worthy  of 
being  addressed  to  her,  who  is  considered  by  the  writers  of  them 
to  realize  the  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue,  to  be  the  4ype  of  all 
heavenly  beauty  and  maidenhood,  and  as  the  mother  of  the  Saviour, 
the  appointed  intercessor  witli  the  Redeemer. 

We  shall  not,  however,  stop  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  species  of  devotional  poetry,  nor  of  the  more  nu- 
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merous  class  which  immediately  follows  it,  namely,  the  Godly 
Songs,  or  Songs  of  Christian  Doctrine.  These  are  one  and  all 
founded,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  the  single  all-pervading 
idea  that  Christ  is  the  bridegroom,  and  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  and  every  pious  soul  belonging  to  it,  is  his  appointed 
bride.  This  thought,  which  had  been  expressed  centuries  before 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  one  of  deep  theological  import,  is  here 
abided  by,  and  repeated  in  every  way  calculated  to  arouse  the 
slumbering,  and  foster  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  faithful  be^ 
liever.  It  were  useless  to  describe  the  numerous  forms  under 
which  the  expression  of  this  allegorical  betrothing  is  veiled,  or  to 
point  out  the  many  instances  in  which  the  relations  and  circum- 
stances of  mere  human  affections  are  copied  into  the  pictures  of 
this  heavenly  passion. 

"  The  arms  of  my  true  love 
Are  stretched  apart. 
Oh  might  I  rest  in  tbem, 

'Twould  ease  my  pained  heart ! 

**  His  sweeth  mouth  and  red 
He  hath  bent  unto  me. 
Oh  inigbt  I  but  kiss  it, 

Heal'd  my  soul  would  be  !* — p.  10. 

Nay,  in  many  instances,  the  poets  were  not  contented  with  the 
introduction  of  thoughts  and  ideas  borrowed  from  every-day  life, 
but  sought  to  support  the  sacred  cause  to  which  they  had  dedi* 
cated  their  talents  by  spiritual  parodies  of  worldly  songs. 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  while  to  the  romantic  ballads  of  Hol- 
land. These  productions  of  the  national  muse  had  in  the  fifteenth 
century  little  to  distinguish  them  from  their  German  brethren; 
one  and  the  same  song  was  the  common  property  of  both  coun- 
tries, so  much  so,  that  it  is  doubtful  in  most  instances  whether  the 
German  or  Dutch  song  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  original. 
But  the  circumstance  of  the  German  ballads  still  finding  a  wel- 
come and  protection  in  their  Fatherland,  would  seem  to  decide 
the  question  of  primogeniture  in  their  favour. 

Unfortunately  the  greater  portion  of  the  Dutch  ballads  belong- 
ing to  this  period  have  disappeared  from  among  the  people,  and 
we,  and  all  lovers  of  these  rude  but  pathetic  outpourings  of  na- 
tional feelings,  must  feel  grateful  to  the  present  editor,  and  to  all 
such  kindred  spirits,  when  we  see  them  stepping  forward  to  rescue 
these  scattered  fragments  of  the  olden  days  from  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer.  Popular  poetry,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
generally  used,  no  longer  exists  in  Holland:  the  Dutch  sing  as  of 
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old,  in  despite  of  protocols  and  rumours  of  wars,  but  their  songs 
are  no  longer  such  as 

'*  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  -,"  * 

No — their  songs  are  the  production  of  the  most  accomplished 
poets  of  the  day,  the  airs  to  which  they  sing  them  are  from  the 
most  fashionable  operas.  '*  There  is  a  time  for  all  things ;"  the 
present  seems  a  time  for  change:  the  schoolmaster  may  rejoice 
thereat,  but  verily  the  perusal  of  the  rough  but  stirring  ballads 
now  before  us,  and  by  which,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  hath  it,  ''  the 
heart  is  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet,"  tempts  us  to  join 
issue  with  the  pedagogue  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  change  that  will  banish  them  from  their  ancient  influence  on 
society. 

But  to  resume.  The  ballad  with  which  this  collection  opens  is 
one  essentially  national,  since  it  relates  the  murder  of  Count 
Floris  of  Holland,  by  Gerard  van  Velsen,  whose  wife  he  had 
violated.  It  is  somewhat  too  long  for  our  pages,  but  the  pathetic 
touches  with  which  it  abounds  are  of  the  most  heartrending  de- 
scription, and  form  it  into  a  domestic  tragedy,  whose  hero  moves 
our  pity  for  his  sufferings,  mental  and  bodily,  and  our  admiration 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  endures  them.  He  was  con- 
demned for  the  murder  to  be  rolled  in  a  cask  studded  with  nails, 
and  when  he  had  undergone  this  torture  during  three  whole  days, 
he  is  asked — 

'*  Gerard  van  Velsen,  thou  right  good  man. 
How  fares  It  with  thee  now  ?" 

'*  How  fares  it  with  me  now  ?  you  ask, 
And  thus  I  answer  you. 
That  I  am  still  the  self-same  man 
Who  young  Count  Floris  slew.** 

We  will  pass  over  the  next  in  the  series  for  the  same  reason 
which  influenced  our  omission  of  the  first,  namely,  its  length,  and 
though  the  one  we  have  selected  must  necessarily  lose  much  of  its 
'  raciness  in  a  translation,  we  hope  the  touches  of  pathos  and  the 
picture  of  deep-rooted  affection  which  it  exhibits,  will  win  for  our 
version  as  much  favour  in  the  sight  of  our  readers,  as  the  Dutch 
original  has  found  with  us. 

DAY  IN  THE  EAST  IS  DAWNING. 

*'  Day  in  the  east  is  dawning, 
Light  shineth  over  all  \ 
How  little  knows  my  dearest 
What  fate  shall  me  befall. 
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*  Were  every  one  a  friend  to  me 

Whom  now  I  count  my  foe^ 
rd  bear  thee  far  from  this  countree. 
My  trusty  my  own  true  joe.' 

^  Then  whither  would'st  thou  bear  me, 

Thou  knight  so  stout  and  gay  ?* — 
'  All  under  the  green  linden. 

Darlings  we'd  take  our  way.' 

*  In  my  love's  arms  Pm  lying 

With  great  honour  per  fay, 
In  my  love's  arms  I'm  lying, 
Thou  knight  so  stout  and  gay.' 

'  In  thy  love's  arms  thou'rt  lying. 

Woe's  me,  that  is  not  truth  ! 
Seek  under  the  green  linden. 

There  lies  he  slain  forsooth/ 

The  maiden  took  her  mantle. 

And  hastened  on  her  way, 
Where  under  the  green  linden 

Her  murdered  lover  lay. 

'  Oh  lyest  thou  here  murdered. 

And  bathed  in  thy  blood  ! 
'Tis  all  because  of  thy  high  fame. 

Thy  noble  mind  and  good. 

*  Oh  lyest  thou  here  murdered, 

Who  was  my  comfort  all ! 
Alas  how  many  bitter  days 
Must  I  now  weep  thy  fall !' 

The  maiden  turned  her  homewards. 

With  grief  and  dolour  sore, 
And  when  she  reached  her  father's, 

Yclosed  was  every  door. 

*  What — is  there  no  one  here  within, 

No  lord,  no  man  of  birth. 
Who  will  assist  me  bury 

This  corse  in  the  cold  earth  V 

The  lords  within  stood  mute  and  still. 

No  help  to  her  they  lent ; 
The  maiden  turned  her  back  again. 

Loud  weeping  as  she  went. 

Then  with  her  hair  so  yellow, 

She  cleansed  him  from  his  gore, 
And  with  her  hands  so  snowy. 

His  wounds  she  covered  o'er. 

And  with  his  own  white  sword, 

A  grave  for  him  she  made. 
And  with  her  own  white  arrns^ 

His  corse  within  it  laid. 


»  if 
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And  with  her  hands  so  snowy. 

Her  lover's  knell  she  rang, 
And  with  her  voice  so  gentle, 

Her  lover's  dlige  she  sang. 

*  Now  to  some  lonely  cloister^ 
'         Straight  I'll  myself  betake, 
And  wear  for  aye  a  sable  veil. 
For  my  own  tme  love's  sake.' 

Hqffmann^  pp.  101—103. 

The  words  ''  Under  the  green  linden,"  in  the  foregoing  ballad, 
are  supposed  by  the  editor  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  old  Ger- 
man criminal  law.  Courts  of  judicature  were  frequently  held 
under  the  linden,  and  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  in  his  opi- 
nion, implies  that  the  corpse  had  already  been  borne  to  the  place 
<>f  judgment,  that  the  customary  declaration  of  murder  might 
be  duly  pronounced  over  it  by  the  Judges.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  the  Schweidnitzer  Chromk  seems  to  confirm  this  view : 

'' Ao.  1591,  den  19  Januarij,  hat  einer  mit  namen  George  Tzirbicz 
von  Taunbaus  zwischen  23  und  24  Uhr  Jacob  Ringeln  von  Niedergrunau 
zu  Eletschau  ohne  gegebene  Ursach  aof  den  Kopf  gehauen,  dass  er 
gestorben,  und  ist  unttr  der  Lmde  vber  den  Thater  better  geschreien,** 

We  have  stated  that  many  of  these  ballads  are  the  common 
property  both  of  Holland  and  of  Germany  :  among  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  may  be  named  ''  Ich  stont  op  hoghe 
Berghen,''  which  is  identically  the  same  with  the  *'  Lay  of  the 
young  Count,"  a  German  song,  published  by  Herder  in  his 
"  Volkslieder,"  (which  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  beau- 
tiful collection  of  national  minstrelsy  ever  formed  ;)  and  among 
many  others  equally  curious  in  this  respect,  is  that  ''Van  Heer 
Danielkeen,"  which  is  a  Dutch  version  of  the  history  of  "  Sir 
Tannhauser,"  whose  exploits  and  awful  fate  are  so  frequently 
alluded  to  in  German  literature.* 

We  should  certainly  have  given  a  translation  of  that  wild  and 
mysterious  ballad  '*  The  Hunter  from  Greece,"  had  we  not  been 
anticipated  by  one  in  the  Batavian  Anthology.  We  will  there- 
fore substitute  for  it  another  which  has  its  shortness  to  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  may  not  esteem  it  so  highly  as  we  do : 

''  It  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  Love 
Like  the  old  age.'' 

And  it  is  endeared  to  us  strongly  by  the  unison  of  its  tone  with 

*  Translations  of  both  these  baliMis  wUl  be  found  in  the  first  and  fifth  parts  of  Mr. 
Thoms's  Lays  and  Legendi  of  VariauM  Natiom :  Gtnaany,  parts  1  and  2 — an  elegant 
little  work  no^  in  the  coarse  of  nionthlj  publicationi  to  which  we  hold  ourselves  in- 
debted for  a  great  variety  of  carious  and  recondite  inforoiatlon,  brought  together  with 
much  taste  tad  judgment,  aod  a  em  ttmore  spirit  wbkh  is  estremelj  prepoMessiog. 
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that  which  marks  those  snatches  of  by-gone  songs  which  Shak- 
speare  has  scattered  over  his  wondrous  pages.  Xove  forms  its 
theme^  and  well  does  it  illustrate  what  that  mighty  master  of  the 
tuneful  lyre  sung  of  Love's  effects  : 

'*  Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and  where  Ms  fine 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves." 

The  ballad  indeed  seems  embued  with  the  very  spirit  of  Love, 
and  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  him  whose  matchless 
poesy  evinces  in  every  line  his  fondness  for  such  rude  minstrelsy. 

THE  THR^B  MAIDENS. 

"  There  were  three  maidens  wandered  forth 
In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 
The  hail  and  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast^ 
And  all  three  barefooted  were. 

The  first  of  the  three  was  weeping  sore. 

With  joy  skipped  the  second  there, 
The  third  of  those  maidens  the  first  did  ask, 

'  Oh  how  does  thy  true  love  fare  V 
'  Oh  why  and  oh  wherefore  askest  thou. 

How  does  my  true  love  fare  } 
Three  men  at  arms  did  fall  upon  him. 

His  life  they  would  not  spare.' 

*  Did  three  men  at  arms  fall  upon  him^ 

His  life  would  they  not  spare  ? 
Another  lover  must  kiss*  you  then. 

To  be  merry  aud  glad  prepare.' 

'  If  another  lover  should  kiss  me  then, 
Oh  how  sad  would  my  poor  heart  be  ! 

Adieu  my  father  and  mother ! 
Ye  never  more  shall  see  me. 

'  Adieu  my  father  and  mother  1 
And  my  youngest  sister  dear. 
And  I  will  to  the  green  linden  go, 
My  true  love  lieth  there.*  *'— pp.  1 10,  111. 
We  must  now  conclude,  and  we  will  do  so  by  once  more  ex- 
pressing our  hearty  approbation  of  the  selection  which  Hoffman 
has  made,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  illustrated 
his  materials.     Nor  must  we  omit  a  good  word  in  favour  of  Pro* 
feasor  Wolff's  translations,  which   are  made  from  Le  Jeune's 
Collection  of  Dutch  Songs  (a  book  we  have  never  seen),  and 
form  a  very  appropriate  addition  to  the  same  writer's  varied  and 
successful  labours  in  this  field  of  literature,  with  all  of  which 
the  lovers  of  such  lore  should  speedily  make  acquaintance. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Expose  des  Motifs  et  Projet  de  Loi  sur  les  Droits 
de  Douanes  i  F Importation  et  a  rExportation,  presente  par 
M.  le  Ministre  du  Commerce  (M.  Thiers)  dans  la  seance  du 
3  Fivrier.    {Moniteur,  12  Tivrier,  1834.) 

2.  Rapport  de  la  Commission  char  gee  d*  Examiner  le  Projet  de 
Loi  sur  les  Douanes^  presente  par  M.  Meynard^  Orgaoe  de 
cette  Commission.    {Ibid,  5  Mai,  1834.) 

3.  Ordonnance  du  2  Juin  sur  les  Douanes.  {Bulletin  des  Lois, 
1834.) 

4.  First  Report  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  by  George  Villiers  and  John  Bowring;  with  a 
Supplementary/  Keport  by  John  Bowring.  London.  1834. 
folio. 

To  those  who  feel  inclined  to  rely  upon  Dr.  Bowring's  opinion, 
that  "  a  great  and  gratifying  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  France  upon  the  fetfers  which  have  so  long 
and  so  perniciously  bound  commerce/'  {Supp,  Rep.  p.  181,)  we 
beg  to  point  out  the  recent  French  elections,  and  particularly  the 
choice  made  by  the  capital,  where  the  most  notorious  enemies  to 
commercial  improvement  have  been  adopted  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  Such  a  fact,  coupled  with  various  others  posterior  to 
his  Report,  which  our  readers  will  observe  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  affords  stronger  testimony  of  the  real  state  of  public  opinion, 
than  the  ideas  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  a  few  of  the  sea- 
ports and  inland  entrep6tS|  on  which  Dr.  Bowring  relies  with  so 
much  confidence.  Previously  to  1830  it  was  supposed  that  the 
monopolies  were  only  part  of  the  abuses  of  the  Restoration,  and 
many  fondly  imagined  that  the  political  changes  of  that  year 
would  give  them  their  death-blow. 

^'  Three  years  have  elapsed,**  say  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux,* 
**  since  the  Revolution  was  effected,  and  we  are  still  waiting  for  its  con- 
sequences upon  our  commercial  legislation.  Our  economical  system 
keeps  up  its  exclusions,  whilst  our  political  organization  has  a  progres- 
sive tendency  to  abandon  them.  The  protective  system  declares  by  its 
results  that  it  is  openly  opposed  to  our  fundamental  law.  It  sets  up 
categories  and  distinctions  between  different  employments.  Some  are 
protected,  while  others  are  left  aside  -,  some  obtain  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  market,  whilst  it  is  taken  from  others  ;  some  are  forced  at 
vast  expense,  and  grow  beyond  measure  3  others  are  stifled,  and  die  for 
want  of  aid.  The.  industrious  classes  of  the  same  country  either  profit 
by  the  regime  with  which  we  are  governed,  or  suffer  from  it,  according 
to  .the  nature  of  their  occupations  ;  and  different  portions  of  the  countiy 
derive  advantage  from  this  arbitrary  system,  or  groan  under  it,  accord- 

*  Adrcase  des  N^gocians  de  Bordeaoz  aus  Charobrei.  L^gisJatives.    4tOi    Bor- 
deaui.    1834. 
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iDg  to  their  resources  or  situation.     Bnt  wbere  is  the  equality,  where 
the  barmony,  that  ought  to  flow  from  laws  common  to  all  ? '' 

This  persuasion,  like  many  other  notions  touching  the  politics 
of  the  Elder  Branchy  turns  out  to  be  a  complete  delusion.  Events 
have  shown  that  the  monopolists  are  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  supported  by  their  immense  influence  amongst 
the  electoral  body^  but  still  more  by  national  prejudices,  which  as 
yet  have  shewn  themselves  invincible. 

And  yet  in  the  beginning  there  were  some  symptoms  of  favour- 
able change,  as  Dr.  Bo  wring  rightly  observed.  The  man  of  pro- 
hibition— M.  de  St.  Cricq — was  driven  from  public  affairs;  some 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  amendment  was  shown  in  the  Chambers; 
ordinances  were  launched  by  the  government  against  a  few  of  the 
more  extravagant  and  absurd  regulations;  a  bounty  or  two  was 
abandoned;  and — M.  Thiers  was  named  Minister  of  Trade. 

Before  we  examine  the  present  state  of  French  commercial 
policy,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  an  assembly  held  in  Paris  in 
December  last.  This  body  was  composed  of  the  elite  of  the 
agriculturists,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  was  convened  by 
the  government  to  give  their  advice  upon  matters  of  trade,  and 
more  particularly  on  import  duties  and  prohibitions.  The  use- 
lessness  of  such  an  institution  might  be  tolerably  well  guessed 
d,  priori.  A  landowner  will  amend  no  tariff  that  keeps  up  the 
price  of  rural  produce,  a  manufacturer  will  ever  plead  "  vested 
mterests"  against  foreign  cheapness,  and  the  colonist  and  his  con- 
signee will  repel  "  theories"  that  would  open  other  markets  to  the 
consumers  of  colonial  produce.  They  will  in  turn  tear  the  cloak 
from  the  shoulders  of  one  another;  the  farmer  will  call  for  cheap 
iron,  and  the  founder  for  cheap  corn :  each  will  implicitly  confess 
that  the  **  theorists''  are  right,  but  explicit  none  will  be,  for  each 
instinctively  feels  the  peril  of  a  general  principle  for  his  own 
abuse.  The  proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  question  were  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  these  suppositions.  Instead  of  examining 
the  operation  of  the  present  tariff  on  production,  or  its  influence 
on  the  well-being  of  the  public,  they  cast  themselves  into  a  petty 
debate  of  industry  with  industry,  and  a  sorry  chaffering  in  what 
are  oddly  called  '  concessions.'  The  traders  and  manufacturers 
demanded  a  diminution  of  the  duties  on  cattle  and  wool,  but  the 
agriculturists  would  only  consent  to  a  small  reduction  of  the 
cattle-tax.  The  merchants  called  for  lower  linen  duties,  but  were 
resisted  by  the  growers  of  flax  and  the  spinners  of  yarn.  The 
manufacturers  asked  for  diminished  coal  and  iron  duties,  but  were 
repelled  by  the  woodowners  and  coal  miners.  There  was  much 
indignation  at  being  *'  tributary"  to  foreigners,  much  admiration 
of  **  national  industry,"  and  much  applause  of  French  iron,  French 
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cotton  and  French  coal ;  for  some  men,  Just  in  proportion  as  tfiey 
profit  by  abuses^  blind  themselves  to  their  injustice  with  self-con- 
ceit But  not  a  voice  v^'as  raised  for  the  wearers  of  coats  and 
the  eaters  of  meat ;  no  pity  was  shown  for  the  lower  classes  suf- 
fering under  the  dearness  of  fuel,  nor  for  the  ruined  wine  growers. 
If  we  are  asked  what  this  council  accomplished^  we  answer — 
nothing;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  government  never  intended 
to  make  any  use  of  it,  except  as  a  buttress  to  the  present  system 
of  commercial  policy.  It  is  from  the  proceedings  of  this  body 
that  M.  Thiers  drew  the  materials  for  the  Customs  Bill  which  was 
laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  dunng  the  late  session. 
The  bill  got  no  further  than  the  Committee,  and  died  with  the 
Chamber;  and  M.  Thiers  himself  no  longer  occupies  the  same 
post:  but  as  the  steps  recently  taken  by  the  government  are  little 
better  than  the  execution  of  portions  of  his  scheme,  we  may  look 
upon  the  latter  as  representing  its  present  policy,  and  shall  exa- 
mine it  accordingly.  The  Report  of  M.  Meynard,  as  organ  of 
the  Committee,  is  a  mere  echo  of  M,  Thiers*s  Expose,  except  in  a 
few  particulars,  which  we  shall  note. 

If  not  a  profound,  M.  Thiers  is  at  least  an  audacious  writer. 
The  theories  which  he  contrived  in  defence  of  the  revolutionary 
administration  of  1793-4  are  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  original 
within  the  range  of  our  historical  reading.  Their  soundness  may 
doubtless  be  questioned,  but  the  inventor  could  hardly  have 
passed  for  a  man  of  prejudice  or  routine;  nor  could  anybody  have 
imagined  that  the  apologist  for  the  assignats  would  one  day  adopt 
the  antiquated  economy  of  the  prohibition-mongers.  But  alas  for 
our  short-sightedness !     M.  Thiers  is  not  content  with  being  the 

i)olitical  instrument  of  his  new  party;  he  takes  on  himself  the  de- 
ence  of  their  most  illegitimate  interests,  nor  fears  to  adopt  the 
foulest  prejudices  which  those  interests  breed.  Thus  he  not  only 
demands  the  continuation  of  the  present  prohibitions,  but  cla* 
mours  against  free  intercourse  throughout  his  Expose  as  loudly 
as  the  monopolists  themselves. 

The  latter  is  a  lively  piece  of  written  tattle,  fitter  for  a  light 
magazine,  or  a  country  newspaper,  than  a  grave  legislature,  being 
slip-slop  in  style,  vague  and  exaggerated  in  its  statements,  and 
with  the  show  of  easy  discussion,  which  often  makes  nonsense 
pass  for  the  production  of  active  genius.  With  respect  to  the 
matter,  he  begins  by  saying — 

''  The  spirit  pf  the  present  government  is  moderation  and  wise  reserve 
ia  a|l  its  innovations.  The  spirit  of  89  was  rash,  and  that  of  1814  re- 
trograde ;  bat  the  spirit  of  1 830  ought  to  be  measured,  practical,  posi- 
tive, and  as  ready  to  admit  improvements  clearly  shown,  as  it  is  slow 
and  r^rved  in  tiying  such  as  may  be  contested.     This  spirit,  which  in 
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politics  bas  given  peace  to  Europe,  internal  order  to  France^  and  security 
and  prosperity  to  industry,  can  alone  give  us,  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion, good  commercial  laws.'' 

Now  this  statement  is  entirely  unfounded,  as  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  from  M.  Thiers's  History;  but  as  he  might  object  that 
this  would  be  an  appeal  from  Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk,*  we 
will  not  insist  on  his  own  testimony.  But  we  defy  M.Thiers  to 
show  from  any  other  authority  the  smallest  feature  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Assembly  denoting  a  rash  spirit  of  commer- 
cial change,  or  even  a  single  faint  attempt  to  retain  the  moderate 
treaty  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  prohibitory  tariff  of  1791  was  the  work 
of  that  body.  As  to  the  Restoration,  we  unequivocally  assert  that 
one  of  its  first  steps  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  continental  system, 
and  to  open  the  French  ports.  In  another  part  of  his  Expose, 
M.  Thiers  himself  asserts,  by  way  of  an  argumentum  ad  invidiam, 
that 

*^  The  princes  of  the  elder  branch  had  a  natural  desire  to  please  the 
foreigners  who  brought  them  trade,  and  a  taste  for  everything  that 
abounded  in  England.  Our  ports  were  suddenly  opened,  and  the  invasion 
was  so  sudden  tbat  alarm  was  spread  throughout  every  employment." 

If  the  Restoration  shut  the  ports  afresh,  it  was  out  of  fear  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  bodies,  whose  want  of  attach- 
naent  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  provoke  into  hostility. 
To  cloak  the  new  plan  with  anti-jacobin  and  anti-royalist  preju- 
dices in  this  manner,  speaks  but  little  for  the  wisdom  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  minister.  The  claim  to  reserve  and  discretion  is 
made  by  all  parties.  Discretion  is  a  very  uncertain  quality,  and 
at  best  is  but  relative.  If  it  have  a  fixed  meaning,  it  is  the  taking 
of  proper  means  for  the  execution  of  proper  measures,  and  to 
claim  the  exclusive  capacity  for  such  purposes,  is  to  arrogate 
a  vain-glorious  character  for  wisdom  that  ought  to  expose  public 
authority  to  laughter.  Besides,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  party 
that  wished  to  destroy  the  present  mercantile  system  at  a  blow. 
The  foremost  of  the  French  economists,  the  late  J.  B.  Say,  noto- 
riously insisted  upon  its  gradual  improvement,  comparing  its  sud- 
den annihilation  with  the  destruction  of  an  old  house  before  the 
owner  had  found  a  new  dwelling.  The  following  passage  will 
help  us  to  the  minister's  notion  of  discretion : — 

**  If  the  spirit  of  the  government  was  to  act  with  reserve,  to  do  so 

was  likewise  the  first  of  its  duties  towards  all  interests It  is  not 

by  sacrificing  them  one  to  another  without  pity  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
conciled :  if  they  are  to  be  instructed  and  pacified,  it  is  only  by  slow  and 
cautioys  experiments.^'  *" 

*  M.  Thiers  bas  lately  chosen  to  describe  this  work  as  the  mere  attempt  of  a  joutb 
of  thrtC'and-  twenty ! 
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Now  we  contend  that  it  is  the  present  system  that  is  a  pitiless 
sacrifice  of  one  interest  to  another^  or  rather  of  the  public  inte- 
rests to  those  of  a  few.  If  the  peasant  of  the  south  still  harrows 
his  field  with  an  elm-branch — if  the  claret-grower  gluts  his  cellar 
with  unsold  wines — if  the  poor  of  Paris  perish  with  December's 
cold— it  is  because  they  are  all  remorselessly  sacrificed  to  a  few 
iron  and  coal  miners.  But  it  seems  that  the  spirit  of  reserve  and 
of  duty  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

''  In  1786  a  celebrated  treaty,  which  was  drawn  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  men  fond  of  systems,  exposed  our  industry  to  a  fatal  invasion. 
This  precipitate  movement  was  followed  by  a  violent  reaction  ;  measures 
of  prohibition  were  returned  to,  which  might  have  been  spared  if  a 
slower  progress  had  been  tried/* 

It  is  a  strange  proceeding  in  a  professor  of  reserve  to  condemn 
in  this  compendious  way  a  treaty  to  which  all  wise  men  have  ever 
looked  back  with  regret.  Mr.  Pitt  fond  of  systems!  Can 
M.  Thiers  tell  us  whether  it  was  abandoned  from  any  public  sense 
of  its  doing  harm  i — whether  any  inquiry  was  niafle  into  its  real 
results? — whether  anything  was  attended  to,  except  the  clamours 
of  a  few  French  manufacturers?  The  treaty  in  question  was  made 
at  a  time  when  the  commercial  theory  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  in  the  spirit  of  violent  orthodoxy.  Adam 
Smith,  who  was  just  coming  into  notice^  passed  for  a  heretical 
dreamer  even  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  opposition  to  the 
treaty  still  makes  us  blush  for  his  memory.  Arthur  Young  made 
us  familiar  with  the  revolting  ignorance  about  it  in  France.  Be- 
sides, why  does  M.  Thiers  shut  his  eyes  to  the  favourable  side  of 
the  measure?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  brandies,  wines,  oils, 
and  other  similar  productions  of  France,  were  to  be  admitted  into 
this  country  on  the  footing  of  those  of  the  most  favoured  nations  ? 
— that  this  vast  market  for  those  extensive  interests  was  pitilessly 
sacrificed?*  Examples,  moreover,  are  not  confined  to  France. 
The  prosperous  results  of  the  new  silk  duties,  adopted  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  show  the  advantage  of  adhering  to  wise  systems,  in 
spite  of  the  clamours  of  interested  parties,  and  form  a  more  strik- 
ing and  certain  phenomenon  than  can  be  found  in  the  commercial 
history  of  France.  If  Mr.  Huskisson  had  yielded  to  the  cries  of 
'  invasion/  of  the  Spitalfields  manufacturers,  we  should  not  have 
witnessed  their  present  success,  nor  the  improvement  which  they 
have  made  in  their  commodity,  nor  the  remarkable  increase  that 
has  since  taken  place  in  the  importation  of  English  manufactured 

silks  into  France  itself.     In  1826  their  value  was  £\35^,  and  in 

I  ■    ■  III*..  I  I    p^    ■  ■  ■ 

*  According  to  M.  C.  Moreay,  the  average  valae  of  the  aunaal  exports  from  France 
to  England,  for  the  three  j-cars  preceding  the  treaty,  was  only  jp5l8,«79,  whilst  (or 
the  sU  succeeding  years  it  was  ^£1,161,431^. 
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18S1,  £46iS6o.     The  exports  of  EngKsh  silks  to  the  United 
States^  Inhere  they  are  rapidly  underminiDg  the  silks  of  France, 
has  increased  in  the  same  period  from  356,349  to  1/K$4y576  dol- 
lars."— Report  of  Messrs.  VilUers  and  Bowring,  pp.  141 — 207. 
But  then — 

«  True  science  demonstrates  that  in  this  matter  all  ahtolnte  systems 
are  completely  false." 

This  is  one  of  those  propositions  which  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  grapple  with — those  of  sheer  nonsense.  To  say  of  a  theory 
that  it  is  absolute*  is  only  saying  that  it  is  a  theory:  the  adjective 
adds  no  more  to  the  meaning  than  if,  speaking  of  the  identity  of 
M.  Thiers,  we  were  to  say,  he  is  absolutely  M.  Thiers.  And  to 
assert  that  a  theory  is  false  because  it  is  absolute,  is  as  reasonable 
as  to  say  M.  Thiers  is  himself,  ergo,  he  is  a  chimera — chinutra 
bombirians  in  vacuo*  What  follows  will  enable  us  to  guess  at  his 
meaning.     He  says  that  the  government  has  adopted, 

"  not  that  dogmatical  science  which  is  founded  on  theories,  but  that 
more  modest  and  useful  science  which  goes  no  further  than  the  observa- 
tion of  facts." 

Passing  by  the  total  absence  of  meaning  in  "  science  founded  on 
theories,"  let  us  stop  to  admire  the  modest  complacency  with 
which  the  minister  lays  claim  to  be  the  first  and  sole  observer  of 
''facts,"  as  if  he  had  an  exclusive  patent  for  keeping  his  eyes 
open.  Avaunt,  Messrs.  Grant  and  Huskisson,  ye  are  blind 
guides !  Avaunt,  J.  B.  Say,  you,  who  sifted  the  books  of  all 
times  and  nations,who  noted  all  known  facts,  verified  all  statistics, 
and  spent  your  whole  existence  in  laborious  research,  you  are  no 
better  than  a  mole ;  I  alone,  I,  a  six  months'  minister  of  trade — 
I,  am  the  only  observer!  M.  Thiers  repels  theories,  but  what  is 
his  science  but  theory  ?  He  accuses  tneorists  of  not  observing 
facts,  and  what  is  a  theory  but  a  comparison  of  facts?  M*  Thiers 
confines  his  science  to  facts;  but  why  observe  facts  if  not  to  draw 
deductions,  and  what  are  deductions  but  the  inferential  parts  of 
theories?  What,  then,  does  M.  Thiers  mean  by  his  charge  of 
non^observation  ?  Clearly  nothing  more  than  faulty  observation, 
examination  of  a  partial  sort,  or  of  the  wrong  sides  of  things ;  so 
that  absolute  theories  are  only  such  ais  absolutely  exclude  more 
or  less  facts  from  the  consideration  of  the  makers.  However,  the 
real  design  of  his  word-fighting  is  to  call  names ;  for  the  cry  of 
''  no  theory"  is  the  common  resource  of  politicians  who  have  an 
abuse  to  support,  or  an  accusation  to  evade. 

"  If  the  system  of  unlimited  freedom  of  exchange  was  rigorously 
applied,  it  would  follow  that  a  nation  would  keep  iUelf  for  all  eternity 
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to  one  or  two  employments,  for  a  natioti  has  rarely  any  poskit^  sape- 
riority  in  more  than  two." 

This  is  downright  dreaming.  Can  England  produce  the'* wines, 
the  brandies,  the  oils,  the  silks,  the  fruits  of  France,  or  the  abund- 
ant and  varied  agricultural  produce  that  could  be  grown  in 
France,  if  her  capital  were  directed  into  ifs  proper  ebannel  ? 
Many  hundred  articles  of  French  production  are  marked  oat  for 
prohibition  in  the  English,  German,  and  Spanish  tariffs,  which 
would  be  a  fruitless  precaution,  if  M.  Thiers's  averment  were  true. 
Besides,  and  this  reduces  the  argument  to  the  unspeakably  absurd, 
if  the  countries  of  Europe  be  multiplied  by  this  new  allowance  of 
commodities,  the  number  of  all  the  employments  exercised  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  would  amount  to  about  thirty — and  yet 
tnis  comes  from  an  observer  of  facts  !  Moreover,  the  argument 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  production  being  good  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  profit  it  may  bring.  It  is  good  to  grow 
beet-root  sugar  in  Picardy,  because  it  is  sood.  Whereas,  in  our 
simplicity,  we  have  hitherto  fancied  that  the  only  reason  for  pro- 
ducing any  thing  new  is  because  it  affords  a  more  advantageous 
employment  for  labour  and  stock  than  existing  occupations. 

The  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  scientific  part  of  the 
Expose  is  the  following  passage ; 

**  Nations  have  an  irresistible  penchant  to  make  conquests  of  industry 
from  one  another.  To  succeed  in  doing  so,  they  prohibit,  or  render 
dearer  by  tariffs,  foreign  commodities,  in  order  to  make  it  advantageous 
for  their  own  .citizens  to  produce  them.  It  is  a  universal  instinct 
amongst  all  nations.*' 

Let  our  readers  endeavour  to  imagine  what  that  nation  must  be 
that  wears  dear  calico  from  a  penchant,  or  burns  dear  coal  out 
of  a  •*  soft  impeachment !"  Does  this  observer  of  facts  -venture 
to  maintain  that  any  person  of  sense  cares,  or  of  no  sense  knows, 
whether  he  consumes  native  or  foreign  commodities,  or  that  be 
asks  for  any  other  qualities  than  goodness  and  cheapness  ?  Does 
not  the  recent  example  of  CaroHqa  show  that  this  indifference 
may  even  be  provoked  into  political  hostility,  if  the  ri|ht  of  free 
markets  be  too  impudently  infringed  i  Nations  !  This  is  one  of 
those  much  abused  terms  with  which  private  parties  ever  seek 
to  foist  themselves  on  the  world  as  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  own  selfish  interests  protected.  The  cotton-spin- 
ners, ironfounders,  and  the  like,  are  all  the  *  Nation'  in  turn, 
although  they  take  good  care  to  sink  into  private  persons  the 
moment  their  '  vested  interests'  are  threatened  with  scrutiny. 
The  corollary  of  all  this  is, 

"  If  there  is  an  irresistible  penchant  to  conquer  foreign  industry  and 
to  employ  tariffs  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  the  pisncbant  itself  that  ought 
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i/^  be  mitaeked>  but  the  manner  in  which  natioiM  sometimes  yield  to  this 
oalaral  fbnchant.  Have  they  io  every  case  employed  tariit  d-fropos^ 
usefully^  and  within  due  limits }    That  is  the  real  field  of  discussion." 

If  this  inclination  be  a  true  fact  as  to  the  past,  it  does  not 
ensue  that  it  will  be  so  hereafter.  Men  are  hourly  getting  rid  of 
prejudices  Ipencham),  and  are  becoming  more  alive  to  fbeir  true 
interests.  Opinion  and  taste  are  no  longer  irresistible,  as  France, 
in  particular,  well  knows,  from  her  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  daring  which  royalism,  republicanism,  Bonapartism,  and 
a  hundred  other  strong  penchans  have  successively  disappeared. 
Even  the  prohibition- economists  have  changed  their  ground,  and 
no  longer  adopt  the  entire  commercial  theory  of  our  forefathers. 
To  build  up  a  system  on  a  hollow  prejudice,  is  to  condemn  it  to 
the  fast  approa'ching  dissolution  with  which  abuses  are  menaced  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  A  word  more,  and  we  shall  have  done 
with  the  science  of  M.  Thiers.  He  draws  the  old  distinction 
between  the  protection  accorded  to  manufacturers,  and*  that  be^ 
stowed  on  agriculture,  the  first  being  to  create,  the  second  to  pre* 
vent  destrttction. 

''Under  the  invasion  of  foreign  corn  and  cattle^  prices  woald  fall  to 
snch  a  point,  that  certain  provinces  would  abandon  cultivation  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle." 

M.  Thiers  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  pretended  invasion 
is  a  mere  dream,  and  that  the  abundance  of  Poland  and  Odessa 
IS  a  fable,  as  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  inquiries  with  which 
we  are,  and  M.  Thiers  ought  to  be,  familiar.  If  the  Polish 
farmers  endeavoured  to  produce  much  more  than  they  do  now,  it 
could  only  be  at  such  an  increased  expense  as  would  make  their 
com  too  near  for  the  French  markets,  in  which,  if  we  may  trust 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Jacob,  the  corn  of  Poland  at  this  hour  could 
not  be  sold  below  that  of  France.*  It  is  only  countries  that 
have  much  and  increasing  capital,  or  plenty  of  new  land»  that  can 
grow  much  more  than  they  want,  and  it  is  notorious  that  Russia 
and  Poland  possess  neither.  Th^  exaggerated  assertion  about 
certain  provinces  going  out  of  cultivation  is  only  worth  remarking 

*  According  to  the  monthly  return  for  June,  the  average  price  in  the  principal 
French  markets  was  3f  f .  per  English  qnarter.  The  following  are  the  prices  at  Dantzic 
daring  seven  jearii  pcoonling  to  o  parliaraentary  paper  :— 

«•    d.  $%     d, 

18t5,        24    2  per  Eng.  qr.  18S9,        47    1  per  Eng.  qr. 

18^6,        S5    1  1830,        4S    % 

1827,  26  11  1831,        50     2 

1828,  27     1 

Average  .     .     .  ^ «    34f.  6|d. 

This  enormous  variation  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  pretended  abundance  of 
eora  for  expovt,  the  first  effect  of  which  would  be  to  maintain  a  steady  price  at  home. 
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as  proceeding  from  a  professor  of  discretion.  Neither  shall  we 
stop  to  notice  what  M.  Thiers  says  further  on  about  the  ruinous 
effect  on  price,  if  importation  were  stopped  by  war.  It  is  lament- 
able to  see  the  rage  of  our  neighbours  for  dragging  this  text  of  pike 
and  gun  into  every  species  of  deliberation. 

The  present  commercial  policy  of  France  may  be  traced  to  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon.  The  Restoration  proceeded  too 
hastily  in  opening  the  ports  and  frontiers,  and  the  confusion  and 
distress  produced  by  this  imprudence  raised  such  alarm  that  the 
new  government  threw  itself  mto  the  opposite  excess,  hermetically 
shutting  the  recently  opened  inlets,  and  calling  to  its  commercial 
councils  the  most  inveterate  fanatics  of  the  prohibitive  school.  Not 
content  with  resuming  Napoleon's  plans,  they  set  about  improving 
them,  and  gave  them  an  extension  that  he  had  never  dreamt  of. 
High  duties  were  put  on  foreign  coals,  and  the  most  ingenious 
measures  adopted  to  prevent  their  illicit  importation.  The  few 
French  colonies  that  were  restored  were  received  with  open  arms, 
and  duty  upon^  duty  granted  for  their  protection.  The  foreign 
iron^tax,  which  had  not  been^changed  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was 
increased  twelve^fold.  The  same  system  was  pursued  for  nearly 
every  species  of  industry.  We  will  say  a  few  words  on  those  that 
have  obtained  most  notice  from  M.  Thiers,  and  upon  the  measures 
which  he  proposes. 

Agricultural  Produce, — The  French  corn  laws  are  servilely 
copied  from  our  own ;  but  not  being  considered  as  coming  under 
the  head  of  tariff  regulations,  they  are  only  theoretically  noticed 
by  M.  Thiers,  as  we  have  already  observed,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  notions  concerning  cattle  and  wool.  Before  the 
Restoration,  there  was  a  considerable  trade  between  Switzerland, 
the  Rhenish  countries,  and  France  in  cattle,  with  which  the  former 
countries  paid  for  their  silks  and  wines.  A  protecting  duty  was 
set  upon  foreign  cattle,  which,  although  it  did  not  stop  the  sale, 
provoked  the  Swiss  aud  Germans  so  far,  that  they  put  reprisal 
duties  on  French  silks,  whereupon  new  silk  manufactures  were 
established  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  which,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  manufactures  of  Lyons,  and  have  caused  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  market  for  the  latter.  This  was 
the  indirect  effect  of  the  tax ;  its  direct  operation  is  much  more 
striking.     We  will  leave  M.  Thiers  himself  to  describe  it. 

''  Foreign  cattle  had  never  been  taxed.  In  1 816,  a  duty  was  imposed 
of  three  francs  per  bead ;  and  in  1822,  at  the  time  when  the  prohibitive 
spirit  was  in  full  force,  a  fresh  duty  of  50  francs.  The  tax  has  pro- 
duced very  few  of  the  effects  which  were  expected,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  struck  certain  provinces  with  extreme  severity.    The  price  of  cattle 
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has  not  augmented.  Foreign  importation  has  gone  on  in  much  ahout 
the  same  proportion,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason^  The  departments  of 
the  north,  which  got  their  cattle  from  Belgium,  and  those  of  the  east, 
which  got  them  from  Baden  and  Switzerland,  have  continued  to  procure 
them  from  those  countries,  because  they  could  not  fetch  them  from 
Normandy  and  Saintongc,  and  have  submitted  to  pay  the  duty,  high  as 
it  is,  so  that  the  duty  has  been  an  infliction  on  some  of  our  provinces, 
without  being  of  any  advantage  to  the  rest.*' 

A  single  hasty  glance  at  the  want  qf  pasture  or  turnip  land  in 
France,  absolutely  indispensable  for  cattle  on  long  journeys, 
would  have  convinced  persons  of  common  observation  that  they 
could  not  be  driven  into  the  interior  in  droves  sulSciently  nume- 
rous to  cover  the  charges  of  importation.  We  have  examined 
the  interior  of  that  country,  and  excepting  in  the  grazing  districts, 
we  never  met  in  it  with  a  herd  that  exceeded  thirty  head.  Of 
50,000  head  of  cattle  imported,  says  M.  Meynard,  only  SOOO 
reach  so  far  as  Paris.  Let  our  readers  think  of  the  injustice  of 
taxing  the  meat  of  all  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  a  penny 
or  three-halfpence  a  pound  for  such  miserable  purposes  as  these ! 
And  what  change  does  M.  Thiers  propose  in  this  nefarious  im- 
post ?  Abolition  ?  No,  the  reduction  of  a  third,  '  pour  fCalkr 
trop  vite  en  aucune  chose'!  But  the  Committee  would  not  even 
consent  to  this  reduction.  It  advised  that  the  tax  should  be  fixed 
on  weight  instead  of  number,  in  order  to  deprive  the  consumers 
of  the  means  of  mitigating  its  effects  by  importing  large  cattle. 
What  would  Louis  Philippe's  ancestor, '  ce  Henri,  ce  seulroi  dont 
le  peupk  garde  la  memoire,*  what  would  he  have  said  to  this  dili- 
gence in  preventing  the  people  from  eating  its  pouk  au  pot  ? 

The  wool  tax  has  produced  consequences  equally  strange. 
The  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  during  the  Peninsular  war  had 
produced  a  supply  of  native  wool  sulScient  for  the  demand.  In 
1822  prices  fell,  and  a  duty  of  33  per  cent,  was  laid  on  foreign 
wool,  with  the  view  of  raising  them  again.  But  domestic  pro- 
duction was  too  strong  for  the  prohibitionists;  French  wool 
continued  to  fall,  and  the  confusion  of  the  landowners  was  com-* 
plete.  The  manufacturers'  turn  came  next.  Being  reduced  to 
manufacture  exclusively  with  native  wool,  the^  found  great  diffi- 
culties in  competing  in  the  foreign  markets  with  the  English  and 
Low  Country  clothiers,  who  continued  to  resort  to  the  fine  pro- 
duce of  Saxony  and  Spain;  and  at  last  the  struggle  became 
impossible,  from  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  have  been  foreseen. 
The  growth  of  foreign  wool  in  the  exporting  countries  being  of 
old  date,  it  could  not  be  suddenly  diminished;*  the  market  was 


*  In  fact  it  has  greatly  increaied.    See  F,  Q.  R.  tol.  ▼!•  p.  I8I4 
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overstocked,  prices  declined^  the  EDglish  manufacturers  took  ad««' 
vantage  of  the  fall,  and  set  up  new  and  cheaper  manufactures,  so 
that  French  cloth  became  too  dear  for  sale,  in  spite  of  bounties 
lavished  for  its  export.  The  consumption  of  wool  in  France 
declined  one-fifth.  The  results  of  the  duty  may  be  thus  summed 
up ;  no  gain  to  the  landowners,  loss  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  imposition  of  inferior  cloth  on  the  consumers.  Nevertheless, 
pour  ne  pas  alter  trop  vite,  MM.  Thiers  and  Meynard  only  con- 
Sent  to  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  duty! 

Coa/.— So  long  as  the  Low  Countries  formed  part  of  the  French 
territory,  th6  French  coal  market  was  open  to  their  mines  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  France  proper,  and  during  that  time  there  was 
no  duty  on  Beigic  coal.  The  first  Restoration  was  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  all  the  Low  Country  mines  to  Holland  and 
Prussia,  except  those  of  Dons  in  the  north,  and  the  Sarre  mines 
in  the  east.  A  duty  of  ten  cents  per  hundred  kilogrammes  was 
}aid  upon  the  Low  Country  coal.  At  the  second  Restoration,  the 
Dons  and  Sarre  mjnes  were  in  their  turns  given  up  to  Holland 
and  Prussia,  and  France  remained  with  her  own  mines  alone. 
The  Beigic  mines  had  hitherto  furnished  one-third  of  the  supply 
for  the  French  market,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
means  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  French  public  from  being 
deprived  of  such  an  important  supply.  Not  so.  The  duty  on 
Beigic  coal  was  raised  to  33  cents,  or  more  than  tripled,  whilst 
a  tax  of  If.  65c.  was  put  on  all  foreign  sea  borne  coal;  and  to 
prevent  the  furtive  introduction  of  the  latter  across  the  frontier, 
the  35  cent  duty  was  doubled  on  all  coal  imported  within 
the  sea  and  Baisieux.  The  object  of  these  imposts  was  to  pro- 
tect the  French  mines,  and  their  operation  is  highly  curious  and 
instructive.  The  French  collieries  are  situated  at  Anzin,  near 
Valenciennes  in  the  north,  and  at  St.  Etienne,  D^cize,  and  in 
Languedoc,  in  the  centre  and  south.  Our  readers  must  keep  the 
positions  of  these  districts  in  their  recollection,  because  the  French 
coal  question  is  essentially  one  of  transport.  Everybody  knows 
that  no  commodity  is  so  much  affected  in  price  by  carriage  as 
coal ;  as  an  example,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  voie  of  coal,  which 
fetches  only  sixteen  francs  and  a  half  at  Anzin,  requires  twenty- 
ei^ht  francs  to  be  transported  to  Paris.  If  the  site  of  the  Anzin 
mines,  and  the  water  carriage  within  their  reach,  be  examined  on 
a  map,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  direction  of  their  produce 
will  be  towards  the  north-western  districts,  and  this  supposition 
is  so  conformable  with  fact,  that  the  3,600,000  quintals  yielded 
in  1830  were  all  consumed  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
central  and  southern  mines,  for  the  same  reasons,  send  their  pro- 
duce to  the  east,  centre  and  south,  and,  as  far  as  means  will 
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permit,  to  the  westerb  and  sea-coadt  departments.    Thas  in  1830, 
the  central  and  southern  mines  only  sent  670,000  quintals  to  the 
north-western  districts,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  native  mineral 
used  on  the  sea  coast  came  from  the  same  collieries.     Non^  the 
Belgian  mines  are  near  Mons>  and  are  placed  in  the  same  coal 
basin^  and  possess  the  same  means  of  carriage  as  the  mines  of 
Anzin.    The  protection  against  the  Low  Country  coal  is,  there- 
fore, exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  Anzin  collieries.     Are  then  the 
Anzin  collieries  in  a  state  to  supply  their  own  district,  which 
comprises  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Flanders,  and  at  the  present  hour 
consumes  annually  eight  millions  of  quintals?  No.   They  cannot 
supply  even  the  halfot  that  quantity;  the  rest,  in  spite  of  the 
duty,  being  imported  from  Mons  !     So  much  ht  their  siiffi- 
eiency.    The  effect  of  the  tax  is  equally  strange.    It  appears  that 
the  Anzin  coals  are  delivered  rather  cheaper  than  those  from 
Mobs;  but  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  prices,  for  example,  at 
Paris,  are  equal,  it  ensues  that  the  public  not  only  pays  the  surtax 
on  the  Belgic  coals,  but  pays  a  sum  equal  to  it  on  the  coals  front 
Anzin,  by  forcing  them  up  to  the  same  price  as  their  rivals.    In 
a  word,  as  prohibitive  the  tax  is  ineffectual,  as  protective  unne- 
eesaary,  and  the  sole  result  of  its  imposition  is  to  deffaud  the 
public  of  its  money,  to  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  Anzin  com- 
pany.   The  central  and  southern  collieries  have  to  compete  with 
the  Prussian  collieries  on  the  Sarre.     The  same  principles  ope- 
rate in  respect  of  it  as  of  the  Belgic  coal  duty,  but  as  the  quantity 
furnished  is  very  small,  we  will  proceed  to  the  supply  of  the  sea- 
coast  district.     The  native  coal  used  in  this  part  of  France  is  de- 
derived  from  the  central  and  southern  collieries,  but  of  the  total  > 
quantity  consumed,  amoimting  to  about  140,000  tons,  these  col* 
lieries,  owing  to  the  defective  state  of  conveyance,  can  only  supply 
^,000;  the  rest  comes  seawise  from  England  and  Belgium,  and 
pays  the  enormous  duty  of  If.  65c.  the  100  kilogrammes.    So  that 
for  the  sake  of  enabling  a  portion  of  the  French  mines  to  furnish 
three-sevenths  of  the  supply,  the  inhabitants  of  these  departments 
are  forced  to  pay  an  increase  of  twenty  francs  on  every  voie  of 
coal  they  consume.     But  the  situation  of  this  district,  with  respect 
to  quantity^  renders  their  case  much  more  deplorable  than  that  of 
the  north-western  departments,  where  the  supply  is  not  outrage- 
onsly  inferior  to  the  demand ;  on  the  sea-coast,  the  price  of  coal 
almost  lannihilates   consumption.      M.  Thiers    himself    admits 
that  the  coal  which  at  Lille  costs  only  two  francs,  costs  five  at 
Bordeaux ;  we  understand  the  disproportion  is  even  greater.    The 
sea  coast  district  comprises  Havre,  Brest,  Nantes,  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  with  various  inland  districts  of  extensive  industry,  and 
if  properly  supplied,  would  give  rise  to  a  vast  consumption. 
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The  single  city  of  Rouen  consumes  50flOO  touB,  from  the  sole 
reason  of  being  placed  within  reach  of  the  northern  collieries. 

Nothing  can  be  feebler  than  the  observations  of  M.  Thiers  on 
this  topic.  The  partial  pressure  of  the  duty  is  el  fact  that  escapes 
his  observation,  although  the  leading  feature  of  the  subject. 
He  expatiates  upon  the  abundance  of  the  French  collieries  col- 
lectively,  the  skill  of  the  miners,  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  at  the 
pit's  mouth  (as  if  the  only  question  to  solve  was  not  the  cheapness 
of  supply  to  the  consumer),  and  thence  concludes  that  the  duty  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  present  high  price.  If  he  had  added  of 
French  coalf  his  argument  would  be  correct,  for  the  duty  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  foreign  coal.  He  justly 
ascribes  the  price  of  native  coal  to  the  want  of  means  of  carriage, 
but  adds  that  "  to  sacrifice  the  miners,  because  the  nation  has 
not  rendered  the  country  passable,  seems  to  us  a  very  unjust 
measure."  This  inference  is  singular  enough.  Manufacturers 
are  only  to  be  protected,  according  to  M.  Thiers,  until  they 
themselves  find  means  to  succeed ;  but  it  seems  that  the  coal 
trade  is  to  be  protected  until  the  means  are  found  by  the  public; 
or  in  other  words,  the  public  is  to  be  taxed  in  its  coaly  until  it  con- 
sents to  lay  out  a  round  sum  upon  roads  and  canals.  He  there- 
fore refuses  to  admit  the  smallest  reduction  in  the  duty.  Upon 
the  importance  of  coal,  it  would  be  almost  a  waste  of  words  to 
make  a  single  observation.  We  will  venturei  however,  to  take  a 
passage  from  the  Adresse  of  the  Bordeaux  merchants,  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  shows  the  operation  of  the  duty  on  the  important 
business  of  steam-boats. 

"  Our  coals  from  the  north  cease  to  arrive  when  the  freight  from 
Dunkirk  exceeds  ten  francs,  which  is  the  largest  freight  they  can  bear ; 
and  as  to  the  coals  of  the  Aveyron,  during  ten  months  of  the  year  they 
cannot  reach  us,  from  the  want  of  water  necessary  for  navigation ;  and 
when  there  is  sufficient  water,  the  expence  of  transport  exceeds  two 
francs  the  hectolitre,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Gaillac  (Languedoc)  coals. 
It  will  only  be  when  we  can  procure  coal  at  the  lowest  price,  that  we  can 
resume  the  plan  of  regular  communication  with  our  principal  ports  by 
means  of  steam-boats.  The  attempt  to  do  so  that  has  just  failed,  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  melancholy  proof,  that  a  steam-boat  of  150  horse 
power  would  expend  69,120  francs,  if  she  could  get  a  stock  of  coal  in 
England,  whilst  under  the  present  system,  she  is  put  to  an  outlay  of 
138,240  francs.  This  difference,  amounting  almost  to  70,000  francs  per 
annum,  is  equal  to  above  18  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed."—p.  34. 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  boat  regularly  employed 
between  any  of  the  French  Atlantic  ports,  and  no  wonder.  But 
not  only  could  English  coal  be  delivered  at  one-half  o(  the  price  of 
French  coal,  it  could  also  be  delivered  in  any  quantities  likely  to 
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be  demaDded  by  the  mdst  extensive  industry  that  the  future  could 
call  up.  The  present  consumption  in  England  is  ]60  millions 
of  hectolitres*  whilst  that  of  France  is  only  sixteen ;  it  is  obvious 
that  the  smallest  efforts  would  suffice  to  supply  such  a  demand. 
The  owners  of  forest  property  are  zealous  supporters  of  the 
privileges  of  the  collieries*  arguing,  and  with  much  greater  justice 
than  M.  Thiers  and  tlie  mining  companies*  that  so  long  as  im- 
portation is  restrained*  the  coal  produced  in  the  market  will  never 
be  cheap  or  plentiful  enough  to  compete  seriously  with  wood 
fuel.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  Committee*  with  better 
judgment  than  the  minister*  suggest  tlie  striking  off  one-third  of 
the  duty. 

Iron. — In  a  former  number**  we  detailed  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  iron*  and  the  mischiefs  which  it  inflicts  on  the 
consumers  of  iron  and  also  of  fuel.  We  are  glad  to  find  ourselves 
more  than  borne  out  by  the  more  recent  inquiries  of  Messrs.  Vil- 
tiers  and  Bowring. 

"  In  the  article  of  iron,"  say  those  gentlemen*  '*  the  annual  sacrifice 
made  by  the  agriculturists  to  the  protected  iron  masters  has  been  fre- 
quently allowed  to  be  not  less  than  .£1*500*000  or  ^2*000*000  sterling 
per  annum.  The  lands  cultivated  in  France  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
22,818,000  hectares,  equal  to  57*045*000  acres  English ;  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  a  team  of  oxen  would  cultivate  fifteen  hectares:  hence 
the  quantity  of  ploughs  employed  in  France  are  estimated  at  about 
1*500*000.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  represents  the  annual  use  and 
waste  of  iron  at  forty  kil.  per  team*  but  it  has  been  more  frequently  esti- 
mated at  fifty  kil.*  making,  for  the  whole  consumption*  75*000*000^ 
which,  V  90  francs  per  100  kil.*  consumes  67,500*000  francs,  equal  to 

.£2*700*000  sterling The  loss  to  agriculture  alone  must  be  taken 

at  above  j£  1,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The  annual  consumption  of 
France  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  160,000  tons.  The  average 
difference  of  price  between  France  and  England  has  been  for  the  last 
twenty  years  more  than  £10  per  ton.  The  smallest  annual  lossjs  tbere-> 
fore  ^1,600*000.  ....  The  relative  prices  of  French  and  English  iron 
are  now  ^r  more  remote  than  when  the  protective  system  was  called 
into  its  present  active  operation.  Ruinous  losses  have  attended  many  of 
the  iron-making  adventures.  The  largest  of  the  iron  companies  have 
become  bankrupt;  aud  so  far  from  the  protecting  experiment  having 
produced  the  consequences  anticipated  by  its  advocates*  its  failure  has 
been  as  signal  as  its  cost  has  been  enormous,*' — Report,  pp.  28,  29. 

The  French  iron  masters  have  been  forty  years  in  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  home  market^  and  during  that  time*  they  have 
made  no  progress  worth  notice  in  producing  iron  in  large  quanti- 
ties* or  at  a  cheap  price.     At  the  present  hour*  it  seems  by  the 

*  See  F.  Q.  B.  vol.  vi.  pp.  397*  403. 
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admisflioB  of  an  ardent  prohibitioimty*  that  the  expense  of  Bntnu*. 
faeturiiig  the  cast  necessary  to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  comes  in 
France  to  sixpowids,  whilst  in  England  it  is  only  two;  whilst  the 
present  consumption  of  France  does  not  exceed  that  of  18S6. 
We  ui^esitatingly  beliere  that  the.  state  of  the  iron  trade  is  the 
chief  canse  of  the  lamentable  inferiority  of  that  fine  country  in 
nearly  all  the  important  arts  of  indnstry,  and  in  most  of  the  com- 
forts and  conteniences  of  life.  Without  abundance  of  iron^  toob, 
implements,  and  machinery^  are  neither  cheap,  plentiful,  nor 
good.  In  France,  a  steam  engine  for  cotton-spinning  costs 
£2,2M,  whilst  in  England  it  may  be  purchased  for  «£  1,400. 
Not  one-twentieth  part  of  Paris  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  its 
supply  of  water,  as  compared  with  that  of  London,  is  as  one  to 
five  hundred,  the  price  of  iron  pipes  rendering  a  better  system 
impossible.  With  respect  to  the  goodness  or  plentifulnesa  of 
implements,  the  best  proof  would  be  the  sketch  of  a  Limousin 
plough,  half-a-dozen  of  which  have  only  two  shares  between 
them.  The  following  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  others ;  *'  The 
government"  say  the  Bordeaux  merchants,  ^^ provides  it»dfmtk 
machines  abroad" — (p.  39.)  Of  the  present  state  of  the  French 
iron  trade,  we  cannot  afford  the  information  that  is  desirable, 
from  a  want  of  authentic  evidence ;  the  English  Commissibners 
having  moreover  postponed  their  details  for  a  second  Report. 
M.  Thiers,  relying  upon  the  loose  and  passion-formed  assertions 
put  forth  in  the  meeting  of  December,  furnishes  some  statements 
in  which  we  cannot  place  the  same  confidence  as  himself.  For 
example,  he  asserts,  that  since  1828,  the  manufacturers  have 
found  means  to  reduce  the  price  of  inferior  iron  at  the  foundries 
from  42  and  44,  to  31  and  32  francs  the  quintal.  We  entertain 
a  very  strong  suspicion  that  this  reduction  is  exaggerated,  th^ 
more  so,  as  it  is  not  confirmed  by  the  safe  prices  of  Frauche  Comti 
iron,  at  the  hite  fdir  of  Chftlons-sur-Sa6ne.  The  following  fact, 
which  we  extract  from  his  Exposi,  may  dispense  us  with  sifting 
his  disputable  statements.  "  Welsh  iron  can  be  sold  in  a  French 
port,  dutyfree,  at  seventeen  francs  the  quintal,  whilst  French 
IRON  of  the  same  quality,  cannot  be  sold  in  the  same  market  for 
less  than  thirty-seven  f  If  we  compute  this  average  rate  of 
difference  for  the  whole  consumption,  and  add  it  to  the  increase 
the  iron  trade  produces  in  the  price  of  fuel,  as  we  explained  in 
our  former  number,  we  shall  find  that  the  surcharge  is  three  mil- 
lions  and  a  half  for  a  consumption  fve  times  smaller  than  that 
of  England,  or  eight  times,  if  the  difierence  of  population  be  taken 
into  the  account.     Such  an  enormity  would  appear  more  irre- 

^ — im  ■ M  I    I  n     T  11  -  ■        ^^M-^-i -!--■-■ 

*  Da  Tsrif  a  Tentr^e  en  France  det  Fontes  et  der  fert,  par  M.  Cabrol.    1834. 
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sisiible  than  any  of  the  peneham  of  which  M.  Thiers  treats,  but 
it  is  too  weak  for  the  renrve  of  the  goveroinent.  The  present  tax 
is  ^7  francs  50  cents,  and  the  government  proposed  a  reduction 
otone  ftanc  per  annum,  to  begin  the  1st  of  July,  1835,  until  it 
has  reached ^/it9€ /rones,  when  it  is  to  stop.  So  that  in  the  year 
of  grace^  1840,  the  French  would  be  allowed  to  buy  English  iron 
at  thirty^seven  francs  the  quintal,  or  at  four-sevenths  more  than  its 
intrinsic  value  1  An  alteration  of  this  microscopic  sort  has  more 
the  appearance  of  derision  than  of  serious  attention  to  the  public 
interests.  The  direct  protection  of  the  iron  trade  is  propped  up 
by  several  lateral  buttresses,  amongst  which  the  most  flagitious  is 
the  tin  duty. 

''  Sheet  On"  says  the  Bordeaux  Adre99e,  "  is  an  artiele  that  we  ne 
in  vara  trying  to  naturalize,  to  the  injury  of  our  trade  with  England* 
How  many  circumstances  there  are  that  are  contrary  to  its  production  hi 
IVance !  On  one  sidOf  a  total  want  of  tin,  which  we  take  from  England  } 
on  the  other,  our  sheet  iron  costs  us  three  times  the  price  of  that  of  our 
neighbours.  To  protect  a  miserable  industry  whicli  is  quite  strange  to 
us,  an  exorbitant  duty  of  77  francs  per  100  kil.;  or  cent,  p^r  cent,  on 
their  value,  was  put  upon  the  import  of  foreign  tin ;  and  it  is  with  the 
help  of  this  protection,  which  compels  the  nation  to  pay  for  all  its  tin 
utensils  the  double  of  their  value,  that  France  manages  to  manufacture  a 
commodity  of  very  inferior  quality. "^-p.  36. 

Cotton  Manufacture* — "  Our  cotton  manufacture  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  millions  of  francs  before  the  Revolution;  it  is 
now  valued  at  five  or  six  hundred  millions  in  cloth,  prints  and 
yarn.  Surely  here  is  a  protection  that  bears  its  fruits.**  Such 
are  the  strange  assertions  of  M.  Thiers — such  are  the  proofs  he 
affords  of  observation.  The  increase  of  consumption  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  decrease  in  price,*  which,  in  turn,  is  the  effect  of  the 
fall  in  raw  cotton  and  of  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufac- 
ture, for  neither  of  which  is  France  indebted  to  protection.  The 
first  is  due  to  the  extended  growth  of  American  and  Egyptian 
cotton;  and  as  to  the  last,  we  do  not  know  a  single  invention  or 
improvement  to  which  the  French  cotton  manufacturers  can  legiti- 
mately lay  claim;  their  skill  has  never  gone  beyond  a  prudent 
adoption  of  English  inventions  and  the  aid  of  English  workmen. 
That  protection  has  put  the  market  into  the  exclusive  hands  of  a 
few  Frenchmen  is  true.  But  on  what  terms?  Like  all  prohibi- 
tionists, M.  Thiers  carefully  keeps  this  point  out  of  sight;  whikt, 
in  truth,  it  is  the  sole  test  to  try  the  expediency  of  such  schemes. 
The  most  that  he  advances  is,  that  some  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  quality  of  tulles  and  muslins,  which,  by  the  way, 

*  Thf  same  quality  of  cottou  twist  which  now  seHs  here  for  thre$  shittings  per  lb., 
•old  in  Sir  R,  Arkwright'i  time  {1790-90)  lot  mt  pmutd  tighitm  thmkigi  per  lb. ! 
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is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  smuggling  of  fine  yam  from 
England.  M.  Thiers  furnishes  no  details  upon  the  present  price 
of  cotton  goods,  nor  on  the  expense  of  production ;  and  we  have 
met  with  no  evidence  about  it  posterior  to  the  last  revolution.  At 
that  period,  as  we  showed  in  the  former  number  already  referred 
to,  the  prohibition  of  foreign  cottons  taxed  France  to  the  amoant 
of  two  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

M.  Thiers  is  silent  upon  the  present  situation  of  the  manufac- 
turers, but  if  we  may  believe  the  doleful  cries  with  which  at  the 
meeting  of  December  they  resisted  all  the  suggestions  made  for 
lowering  the  protection,  we  must  conclude  that  they  are  in  a  state 
of  extreme  distress.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  not  far  from  the 
truth;  for  permanent  distress,  is  one  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  monopolies  of  this  sort,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  give 
an  unnatural  activity  to  domestic  competition.  No  diminution  is 
to  take  place  in  the  existing  restriction,  with  the  exception  of  that 
upon  the  importation  of  fine  twist  for  the  muslin  and  tulle  manu- 
factures, which  is  to  be  admitted  at  a  duty. 

Colonial  Produce:  Sugar. ^ — The  difference  of  price  between 
the  sugar  of  the  French  colonies  and  the  average  of  other  sugar  is 
estimated  at  50  francs  the  100  kiL  The  importation  for  home 
consumption  in  1832  was  82^247^661  kil.;  so  that  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  sugar  charges  France  with  an  annual  burthen  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  colonists.  The  beet-root 
manufacture  has  now  reached  12^000,000  of  kil.,  which,  although 
untaxed,  sells  at  the  same  price  as  the  colonial  commodity,  and 
consequently  loads  the  nation  with  the  difference  between  its 
price  and  that  of  the  same  quantity  of  foreign  sugar;  and  to  these 
burthens  must  be  added  military  and  naval  expenses,  taxes  to 
supply  the  revenue  which  French  sugar  is  unable  to  yield,  and 
numerous  other  charges.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commissioners,  the  yearly  cost  of  the  French  sugar  trade  is 
nearly  ^wo  millions  and  a  quarter  sterling.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  French  colonies  has  never  been  estimated  at  above 
half  a  million,  of  which  the  whites  scarcely  form  a  fifth ;  and  for 
such  paltry  settlements  as  these,  which  France  would  probably 
lose  during  a  war,  she  sacrifices  the  vast  increase  of  domestic  con- 
sumption and  the  immense  commerce  which  a  free  trade  in  colo- 
nial produce  with  other  nations  would  call  into  existence. 

In  spite  of  this  state  of  things,  no  diminution  of  the  foreign 
duties  IS  proposed.  The  only  change  admitted,  either  by  the 
Government  or  the  Committee,  is  a  proposal  to  facilitate  the  in- 
tl-oduction  of  foreign  clayed  sugars  in  favour  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  French  refiners,  for  whose  convenience  the  system  of  bounties 
was  altered  last  year  into  one  of  drawbacks. 
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Linen. — In  1822  the  duties  on  foreign  thread  and  linen  were 
raised  by  the  French  government  so  as  to  be  almost  prohibitory, 
and  the  annual  importations  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  which 
were  worth  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  fell  almost  to  naught; 
whilst  the  price  of  the  home-made  linen,  particularly  of  the  finer 
sorts,  rose  25  and  30  per  cent.  The  linen  trade,  however,  de- 
rived but  small  advantage  from  the  protection,  for  the  consumers 
had  recourse  to  the  cotton  manufactures  as  a  substitute;  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  French  dying  trade  for  the  foreign  market  fell 
entirely  away,  as  did  the  entrepSt  trade  in  foreign  linens,  both  of 
which  had  been  sources  of  great  business.  Would  it  be  believed 
that,  in  spite  of  these  circumstances,  the  minister  proposed  to 
augment  the  prohibition,  and  render  it  more  effective  r  But  so  it 
is.  The  duty  on  the  raw  flax  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  higher 
than  the  duty  on  the  thread,  the  first  being  at  30  francs  the  100  kii., 
whilst  the  second  was  only  24  francs — a  distinction  which,  unin- 
telligible as  it  is,  was  favourable  to  the  public.  M.  Thiers  coolly 
proposed  to  lower  the  flax  duty  to  15  francs,  at  which  rate  it  will 
be  quite  as  effectual  in  excluding  foreign  flax  as  the  previous 
duty,  and  to  raise  the  thread  duty  to  50  and  70  francs!  *'  Avec 
cet  encouragement,"  he  says,  *'  la  filature  des  lins  fera  de  rapides 
progrds.''  And  yet  M.Thiers  would  say  that  this  is. not  an 
absolute  system/  The  Commissioners,  as  if  ashamed  of  such 
autre^cuidance,  proposed  30  and  55  francs. 

So  much  for  the  devices  of  MM.  Thiers  and  Meynard!  Our 
readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  thrust 
this  plan  aside,  having  resolved  to  throw  the  fabrication  of  a  new 
system  upon  the  future  legislature.  But  as  it  was  necessary, 
sifter  such  mighty  note  of  preparation,  to  do  something,  the 
Chambers  authorized  the  government  to  change  some  of  the  pro- 
hibitions into  duties  by  ordinance,  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  M.  Thiers  and  the  Committee. — {Lot  du  Budget  des 
Recettes  pour  1835,  Art.  24.)  And  at  the  same  time  an  under- 
standing took  place,  that  the  government  should  put  into  force 
an  old  law  of  1814,  which  empowered  it  (Art.  2.)  to  lower  the 
duties  on  the  entry  of  certain  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures, 
until  the  subsequent  session.  M.  Duch&tel,  the  new  trade- 
minister — who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  French  colleagues  of 
Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring — has  accordingly  put  forth  an  ordi- 
nance, allowing  English  fine  twist,  Cashmire  shawls,  unprinted 
silk  handkerchiefs,  watches,  and  a  few  other  unimportant  articles, 
to  enter  freely,  but  at  hi^h  duties :  the  demand  for  all  which,  be 
it  said,  was  already  supplied  in  full  by  the  smuggler.  The  second 
ordinance,  which  is  the  really  important  one,  remains  to  be  issued. 
It  has  been  avowedly  suspended  until  the  nature  of  the  elections 
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could  be  ascertained,  and'  it  is  now  currently  stated  in  France, 
that  their  anti^-free-trade  complexion  will  frighten  M.  Ducrh&tei 
from  extending  its  provisions  even  so  far  as  the  puny  suggestioas 
of  MM.  Thiers  and  Meynard;  at  all  events  it  will  not  surpass 
them.     The  French  prohibitive  system  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  unchanged  in  all  its  material  features.     And  now  let  us  ask 
what  have  been  its  fruits?     Has  <|uality  been  improved,  quantity 
sufficiently  extended,  or  price  duninished?     Are  the  protected 
pursuits  prosperous?     We   unhesitatingly  answer — No.      The 
cheapness  of  transport,  machinery,  and  in  many  cases  of  raw 
materials;   the  low  rate  of  profit,  with  other  equally  powerful 
causes,  render  this  country  so  eminently  superior  in  most  of  the 
productions  on  which  Franoe  is  wasting  her  energies,  that  suc- 
cessful competition  is  hopeless.    At  the  present  moment,  a  great 
noise  is  making  in  France  about  improving  the  means  of  trans- 
port by  rail-roads,  and  the  giddy  public  allow  themselves  to  be 
bamboozled  with  Laputan  projects  for  tracing  some  score  of  them 
in  directions  seemingly  suited  to  the  manufacturers.     Hardly  ome 
of  these  will  be  executed — such  is  our  confident  prediction;  be- 
cause the  only  purpose  of  the  projectors  is  to  lure  on  the  nation 
to  a  patient  support  of  the  prohibition  system.     A  decrease  in 
the  price  of  machinery,  or  a  change  in  the  other  causes  that  ope- 
rate against  France,  is  equally  out  of  the  question.     Sealed  her 
ports  are,  and  sealed  they  will  remain,  so  long  as  the  hope  of 
success  in  this  respect  is  entertained. 

The  indirect  effect  of  this  precious  system  is  as  mischievous  as 
its  direct  operation.  Smuggling  is  carried  on  in  France  in  ail  the 
prohibited  articles  to  an  extent  that  would  be  incredible  were  it 
not  for  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  the  English  Coinmis* 
sioners.  **  An  investigation  on  the  Belgian  frontier  leads  us  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  British  goods  {manufactures)  smuggled 
into  France,  from  that  side  alone,  at  more  than  two  nulUons 
sterling  a  year"! — (Report,  p.  />2.)  A  prodigious  mass  of  colo- 
nial produce  is  also  introduced  clandestinely  across  the  same  fron^^ 
tier.  The  same  frauds  are  likewise  committed  along  the  whole 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  across  the  Spanish  and 
Eastern  borders,  where,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  English  mer- 
diandize  finds  its  way  for  the  purpose;  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  smuggled  in  the  same  manner 
in  very  large  quantities.  These  enormous  frauds  are  committed, 
;ind  go  on  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigilant,  ingenious,  and 
unsparing  Preventive  Service  that  exists  in  Europe.  Messrs. 
Villiers  and  Bowring  have  collected  some  highly  curious  informs* 
tion  relating  to  the  risk  and  cost  of  French  smuggling.  "  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  grounded  on  the  most  extensive  investigs*- 
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tions,  tfie  protecting  po^ver  of  the  French  costom-liottse  is  oa  the 
whole  limited  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  manufactures;  so  that  the 
average  rate  of  smuggling  is  probably  aboot  twenty-five  per  cent, 
on  real  value."— (i£eporf,  p.  48.)  Fixed  insurance  lists  exist  at 
each  frontier  and  line  of  coast,  and  the  contraband  business  is 
carried  on  by  large  and  wealthy  '  smuggling  compahies,'  with  all 
the  order  and  almost  all  the  security  of  regular  business.  The 
foUowiog  story  has  been  idready  repeated  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  but  it  i^ords  such  »  felicitous  proof  of  the  unconquerable 
ingenuity  of  fraud,  that  we  shall  insert  it  in  our  own  pages. 

"  The  director  of  the  (French)  custoin-hoase  says,  thst  since  the 
suppression  of  smugging  by  horses,  in  1825,  dogs  have  been  empbyed. 
In  1823  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  kU.  of  goods  were  thus  iniro* 
doced  into  France;  in  1825,  187,315;  in  1826,  2,100,000  kil.--all 
these  estimates  being  reported  as  rather  under  the  mark :  the  calcida* 
tion  has  been  made  at  2J  kiL  as  a  pro  rata  per  dog.  The  dogs  some- 
time carry  10  kil.  and  sometimes  even  12.  The  above  estimate  sup- 
poses that  one  dog  in  ten  in  certain  districts,  and  in  others  one  in  twenty, 
was  killed ;  but  these  calculations  must  necessarily  be  vague.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  custom-house  officers,  not  more  than  one  in 
seventy-five  is  destroyed,  even  when  notice  has  been  given,  and  the  dogs 
are  expected.  Tobacco  and  colonial  produce  are  generally  the  objects 
of  this  illicit  trade ;  sometimes  cotton  twist  and  manufactnres.  In  the 
ndghboBihood  of  Dunkirk  dogs  have  been  taken  with  a  burthen  of  the 
value  of  six,  eight,  or  even  twelve  hundred  ftancs.  The  dogs  which  are 
trained  to  these  '  dishonest  habits'  are  conducted  in  packs  to  the  foreign 
frontier;  they  are  kept  without  food  for  many  hours;  they  are  then 
beaten  and  laden,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  started  on  theur 
travels.  They  reach  the  abodes  of  their  masters,  which  are  generally 
selected  at  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  frontiers,  as  speedily  as  they 
can,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  well-treated,  and  provided  with  a  quan- 
tity of  food.  It  is  said  they  do  much  mischief  by  the  destruction  of 
agricultural  property,  inasmuch  as  they  usually  take  the  most  direct 
course  across  the  country.  They  are  dogs  of  a  large  size  for  the  most 
part.  Among  the  measures  proposed  for  the  suppression  of  this  mode  of 
smuggling,  a  premium  of  three  francs  a  head  has  been  allowed  for  every 
fraudfag  dog  {Chien  fraudeur)  destrbyed ;  but  this,  as  appears  by  the 
tables,  has  been  wholly  insufficient,  though  the  cost  has  not  been  incon- 
siderable, namely,  1 1,000  francs  per  annum  before  1827,  and  15,000 
francs  per  annum  since  that  period,  when  the  premium  was  allowed  in 
the  Tbionville  district,  where  the  trade  is  still  carried  on  by  the  aid  of 
dogs,  more  extensively  than  elsewhere.  It  appears  by  the  return  that 
40,278  dogs  have  been  destroyed  between  1820  and  1830,  and  premiums 
to  the  amount  of  120,634  francs  paid  for  their  destruction." — Report, 
p.  47. 

M.  Thiers  lately  took  occasion  to  denounce  the  advocates  of 
free-trade  as  '  rheteurs,'  What  reply  has  he  to  give  to  rhetoric 
likp  thb?    And  yet  this  only  the  feeblest  of  the  indirect  evils  of 
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the  prohibition  policy.     By  excluding  the  sugars  of  Spain,  the  fuel 
and  manufactures  of  England,  the  cattle  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
wool  and  linen  of  Germany,  France  has  driven  the  merchants  of 
all  these  countries  from  her  markets.     Her  exports  are  at  a  point 
that  excites  the  derision  of  her  enemies  and  the  concern  of  her 
best  friends.     Her  new  government,  already  loaded  widi  an  arrear 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  sterling,  is  driven  to  the  greatest 
straits  to  supply  funds  for  the  ext;raordinary  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  country,  of  which  there  seems  no 
prospect  of  diminution.     It  might  reap  a  large  revenue  from  the 
duties  that  could  be  reasonably  levied  on  the  cheap  goods  im- 
ported from  abroad,  while  it  cannot  impose  them  on  the  dear  ones 
produced  at  home.     These  resources  are  entirely  lost.     If  com- 
merce be  a  good  thing,  it  must  be  best  when  we  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear,  which  is  eminently  the  case  with  regard  to  the  staples  of 
France,  and  the  commodities  she  could  import.     She  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  numerous  productions,  which,  under  a  better  sys- 
tem, would  moet  not  only  with  a  ready,  extensive  and  profitable 
market,  but  one  in  which  she  would  find  no  rival;  for  the  produce 
of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Gascony,  Languedoc  and  Provence  is 
silt  generis^  comparable  with  no  other,  and,  for  the  most  part,  is  to 
be  found  in  spots  whence  it  is  of  easy  exportation.     According  to 
the  memorable  petition  presented  to  the  Chambers  in  1828,  from 
Bordeaux,  the  yearly  produce  of  France  in  wine  is  forty  millions 
of  hectolitres,  the  cultivation  of  which  occupies  almost  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  population.     In  some  districts  the  portion  is  one  half. 
In  the  single  department  of  the  Gironde,  more  than  2CX)|000  per- 
sons are  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  single  species  of  wine. 
Any  check  given  to  a  pursuit  of  such  paramount  importance  must 
obviously  give  rise  to  extensive  distress,  and  any  increase  of  sale 
would  be  as  extensively  beneficial.     Before  the  Revolution  the 
value  of  the  wines,  brandies,  &c.  exported  from  France  exceeded 
two  millions  sterling.    Bordeaux  alone  sold  100,000  tuns.    What 
the  export  would  be  now,  with  the  immense  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  that  has  taken  place  since  that  epoch  in  all  the 
importing  countries,  if  the  trade  were  in  its  natural  state,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess.     What  it  is  under  the  present  system  it  is 
lamentable  to  see.     The  export  does  not  exceed  60,000  tuns,  and 
such  an  accumulation  of  the  stock  of  wines  has  taken  place,  that 
a  sale  is  nearly  impracticable.     The  following  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  the  Bordeaux  wine  trade  with  England 
is  of  such  interest  that  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  thankful  for 
it,  in  spite  of  its  length.    It  is  extracted  from  the  Adresse  of  the 
merchants,  already  referred  to. 

^^  There  was  a  time  when  France  sent  20,000  tuns  of  wine  to  £n{[- 
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land,  the  population  of  which  did  not  exceed  five  miUions.  This  was  in 
1669.  Things  then  followed  their  natural  course  5  Colbert  had  not  yet 
thrown  himself  headlong  into  manufactures,  without  taking  heed  of  the 
fate  of  agriculture  and  trade.  The  taxes  in  England  were  very  mode- 
rate, and  were  the  same  for  all  growths ;  so  that  in  fact  this  mass  of 
French  wine  did  not  represent  mbre  than  four-ninths  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  that  country.  But  in  1 697  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
duty  on  French  wine  was  fixed  at  4«.  per  gallon^  whilst  that  on  Portugal 
wine  was  only  \s,  Sd,  This  difference  of  duty,  combined  with  the 
means  of  interchange  between  England  and  Portugal,  which  possessed 
no  manufactures,  whilst  France  and  Englabd  added  the  war  of  manu- 
factures to  that  of  arms  —this  difference  produced  a  much  more  import- 
ant alteration  in  the  relative  consumption  of  French  and  Portugal  wines, 
which  was  as  2  to  774  !  !  From  1707  to  1744  the  duties  remained  at 
about  the  same  relative  rates,  that  is  to  say,  4s,  4d*  on  French  and  2s. 
on  Portugueze  wine ;  but  as  peace  was  somewhat  favourable  to  our  own 
production,  it  was  consumed  in  the  proportion  of  878  tuns  to  11,388. 
From  1745  to  1762  the  duty  on  bur  wines  was  increased  to  5s.  2(/.|  and 
this  increase  of  20  per  cent,  produced  a  diminution  of  55  per  cent,  in 
the  consumption,  which  was  of  398  tuns  of  French  to  1 1,316  of  Portu- 
gueze. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  import  duties 
have  been  considered  the  principal  causes  of  an  increase  or  lessening  of 
consumption,  which  is  tme,  as  we  have  just  proved.  But  the  duty  is  not 
the  only  thing  that  has  this  influence  3  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  inter- 
change has  a  great  part  in  it.  We  ceased  to  sell  our  wines  in  England 
the  moment  we  determined  to  extract  from,  or  manufacture  at  home,  the 
matters  that  she  had  been  used  to  bring  us,  and  for  which  she  took  our 
wines  in  return.  And  as  Portugal  has  given  a  marked  preference  to 
those  English  goods  which  we  refuse  to  take,  England,  on  her  side,  has 
refused  our  wines,  and  favoured  those  of  Portugal  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  Portugal  favoured  her  manufactures.  What  we  say  is  supported 
by  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  Whilst  England  abandoned  our 
wines  because  we  refiised  her  manufactures,  the  wants  of  our  colonies, 
particularly  St.  Domingo,  forced  us  to  get  about  50,000  barrels  of 
foreign  salt  provisions.  Those  of  Ireland  being  the  best,  we  continned 
to  take  them  from  that  country,  and  the  result  was  as  follows : — Whilst 
England  U)6k  11,500  tuns  of  wine  from  Portugal,  and  only  took  400 
tuns  from  us,  we  can  prove  by  the  account-books  of  some  of  the  firms 
at  Bordeaux,  that  we  sent  to  Ireland,  the  population  of  which  was  not 
more  than  three  millions,  at  least  5,000  tuns ;  and  yet  the  duties  were 
justly  proportioned  as  between  England  and  Ireland  !  According  to  the 
Methuen  treaty,  the  wines  of  Portugal  paid  in  England  only  two-thirds 
of  the  duty  put  upon  those  of  France.  In  Ireland  the  duty  on  French 
wines  was  less  than  in  England,  but  the  discriminating  duty  between  the 
French  and  Portugueze  wines  was  kept  up.  Our  wines  paid  higher 
duties  than  those  of  Portugal,  but  Ireland  had  few  concerns  with  Oporto, 
whilst  it  had  many  with  Bordeaux,  and  habit  and  good  understanding 
made  up  for  the  surplus  of  duty.    England  traded  with  Portugal,  and 
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Deceived  ber  wines;  Ireland  wUb  France,  and  preferxed  ours.  WMi 
St.  Domingo,  vre  lost  the  trade  ia  salt  provisions,  and  with  it  the  exien- 
sive  vent  of  our  wines  in  Ireland. 

''  On  af^roacbing  oup  own  times,  we  have  to  mention  the  results  of 
some  of  the  variations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  duties.  The  treaty 
of  1786  diminished  them,  and  the  consumption  of  our  wines  incieased 
70  per  cent. ;  but  it  was  70  per  cent,  only  on  400  tuns.  In  1792  the 
duties  were  fixed  at  3«.  9d.  on  French  winee,  and  Z^p  5d.  on  those  of 
Portugal ;  and  the  general  consumption  of  the  country  rose  from  12,000 
to  33,700  tuns.  In  1802  the  tariff  laid  Ss.  lOd.  on  French  wioes«  and 
5i.  \0d,  on  those  of  Portugal  -,  and  the  consumption  fell  to  25,000  tuns* 
In  1812  there  was  an  augmentation  of  1 U*  ^d.  on  French  wines,  and  of 
7s*  7d.  upon  those  of  Portugal ;  and  the  consumption  was  only,  20,000 
tuns.  In  1822  the  duties  were  the  same,  and  the  consumption  remaioBd 
the  same,  except  about  400  tuns.  But  as  soon  as  the  duties  were 
diminished,  the  consumption  advanced  i  and  in  1830,  when  the  duty  was 
fixed  uniformly  on  all  wines  at  5«.  6^.,  the  consumption  exceeded  30,000 
tuns,  that  is  to  say,  it  returned  almost  to  what  it  was  in  1792. 

*'  But  bow  things  are  changed  for  us,  if  1669  be  compared  with  our 
own  times  !  Enghinc),  with  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  took  20,000 
tuns  of  our  wine  3  and  in  1 825,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a 
population  of  twenty-three  millions,  only  took  1800  tuns ;  if  compared 
with  the  population,  we  export  75  tuns  now,  whilst  our  ancestors  ex- 
ported 4000.  The  rate  of  duty  and  the  habits  of  trade  contribute 
largely  towards  the  relative  differences  of  consumption  in  the  different 
countries  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Thus,  in  1825,  England,  whqse 
produce  we  neariy  entirely  refused,  took  1800  tuns  of  wine  for  twenty- 
three  millions  of  people,  whilst  the  Low  Countries,  which  iiirnished  ns 
with  more  commodities  than  we  could  return*  purchased  1 1 ,600  tuns 
for  six  millions  of  Dutch  and  Belgians*  Jn  the  same  y^ar,  tb^  United 
States,  whose  habits  of  life  are  English,  imported  2200  tuns  from  Borr 
deaux  alone,  that  is  to  say,  400  tuns  more  than  Englxnd,  for  &  popula*- 
tion  less  by  half.  But  tbe  Hanseatic  towns  alone  took  off  10,000 
tuns,  and  Denmark,  which  has  not  more  than  one«-twelfth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom,  took  more  than  1200  tuns,  or  two- 
thirds  of  tbe  consumption  of  twenty-tbree  millions  of  English*  In 
these  different  countries,  tbe  duties  are  lower  than  in  England,  and  they 
take  wine  of  a  che^r  sort,  which  would  doubtless  suit  the  mass  of  tbe 
English  population,  since  the  climates  are  alike.  But  as  this  wine 
has  to  bear  in  England  the  same  duty  as  those  of  a  higher  price,  and 
is  made  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  dearer,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  consumption  of  England  is  not  directed  towards  wines,  when 
they  pay  a  duty  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  above  tbe  sale  price. 

''  From  this  rapid  sketch,  it  may  be  easily  understood  how  disadvanta* 
geous  for  France,  and  particularly  for  tbe  department  of  the  Gironde,  our 
present  concerns  with  England  are.  But  they  are  not  only  embarrassed  by 
tbe  tariff  of  oar  neighbours,  they  are  even  still  more  so  by  our  own ;  for 
our  importations  into  Great  Britain  exceed  those  from  England  ioto 
France  by  two-thirds.    It  is,  therefore,  essential  for  ue  to  abandon  a 
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8tate  of  things  ao  OTerwhelming  for  us^  and  to  try  and  recover  our  an- 
cient advantages. 

"  The  best  means  of  attaining  this  end,  is  to  reduce  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  duties  at  present  imposed  upon  metals^  machinery^  coal^  and 
salt  provisions  ;  for  in  spite  of  the  exigency  of  the  landed  interest  and 
the  brewers,  England,  if  we  adopt  this  measure,  will  be  inevitably  led 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  our  wines,  particularly  on  those  of  the  second  and 
third  class:  otherwise,  she  would  deprive  us  of  our  best  means  of 
making  our  payments,  and,  in  turn,  take  on  herself  the  burthen  of  a 
smuggling  trade.  The  experiment  we  are  making  before  her  eyes,  and 
still  more,  those  wise  principles  of  economy  which  she  was  the  first  to 
proclaim,  will  preserve  her  from  such  a  fault." — pp.  44 — 46. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  a  crowd  of  productions  which 
find  no  external  vent,  from  the  same  obstacles  as  those  opposed 
to  the  export  6f  wine ;  the  most  prominent  are  brandy^  vinegar, 
oil,  fruity  soap,  perfumery,  and  more  particularly  the  important 
one  of  silk ;  but  the  state  of  the  wine-trade  will  suffice.  Other 
consequences  are  also  taking  place.  Fatigued  by  her  per- 
sistance  in  her  present  policy,  the  foreign  states  are  beginning  to 
adopt  counter-measures.  Germany  has  shut  its  doors  to  her. 
Switzerland  still  lingers,  with  the  hope  of  a  favourable  change, 
but  any  tariff  like  that  of  Mr.  Thiers  will  drive  that  country 
into  the  new  Prussian  system.  Belgium,  which  had  opened  its 
arms  to  enjoy  that  intercourse  of  which  its  connexion  with  Hol- 
land deprived  it,  is  likewise  turning  an  ear  to  Prussia,  and  talks 
of  protecting  itself  against  France.  The  cry  of  Reprisals  has 
been  raised  m  our  own  legislature;'  but  let  us  hope  that,  with  us 
at  least,  the  day  is  gone  by  for  such  malignant  foolery.  It  i^ 
already  sufficiently  mortifying  to  witness  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  trading  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  made  to  minister  in  abundance  to  each 
other's  wants,  and  which  stupid  prejudice  and  blindness  have 
kept  in  sullen  insulation.  The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  amount  to  eleven  millions  and  the  imports  to 
eight,  whilst  the  legal  exports  to  France,  which  is  at  our  very 
doors,  are  only  <£700,000  and  the  imports  2,500,000.  Even 
the  Russian  trade  is  nearly  twice  as  extensive,  wliilst  that  with 
Germany  is  five-times  larger  ! 

That  we  have  had,  and  still  have^  much  to  blame  ourselves  for, 
it  is  useless  to  deny ;  nor  is  it  quite  true,  as  Mr.  P,  Thompson  says, 
in  his  Instructions  to  the  English  Commissioners,  that  '*  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  changes  that  have  already  been  made 
in  the  Enslish  system^  comparatively  little  remains  to  be  done  on 
our  part.*^(i2q9orl,  p.  4*)  But  we  have  at  least  had  the  merit 
of  effecting  several  changes  of  importance,  and  the  greater  one 
of  abandoning  mischievous  principles ;  whilst  France  chooses  to 
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shut  herself  up  in  her  worn  out  doctrines,  and  refuses  all  change; 
for  neither  the  receipt  lowering  of  tlie  tonnage  duties^  nor  M.Du- 
ch^tel's  plan  for  admitting  English  twist  can  be  regarded  as 
important  improvements.  The  first  was  but  the  fair,  but  long 
delayed  execution  of  the  treaty  of  1826;  and  the  smuggler,  and 
not  the  free-intercourse  principle,  induced  the  government  to 
adopt  the  last.  Not  that  we  advocate  Reciprocity  as  a  principle. 
For,  if  another  state  aids  our  exports  by  openmg  its  ports,  so 
much  the  better;  but  its  refusal  to  do  so  is  not  a  reason  for  our 
persisting  in  injuring  ourselves  by  excluding  its  produce  on  our 
side.  Smce,  however,  states  still  persist  in  this  dealing  in  '*  con- 
cessions/' we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  France  to  our  own 
example.  Like  many  others,  we  anticipated  better  results  from 
the  mission  of  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring  than  we  are  likely  to 
witness.  Their  Reports  contain  a  laboured  mass  of  invaluable 
statistics,  relating  to  France,  and,  as  we  believe,  wholly  unknown 
hitherto  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  May  they,  one  day, 
profit  by  them  !  The  French  commissioners  who  were  deputed 
to  join  them  in  their  researches  have  published  no  report.  It 
would  have  been  curious  to  compare  the  two  documents. 

There  are  some  honourable  exceptions  to  the  singular  apathy 
of  the  French  public  on  this  important  subject.  Bordeaux 
affords  the  best  example,  but  unhappily  the  opposition  of  that 
city  has  taken  so  violent  a  <:haracter,  that  the  organs  of  the 
government,  alarmed  by  the  example  of  Charleston,  accuse  the 
inhabitants  of  hostile  designs.  The  proceeding  in  question  was 
a  Petition  from  the  wine-growers  of  those  countrieS|  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  which  is  worth  preserving  as  a  testimonial 
against  the  present  system. 

*'  If,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  our  wishes  are  not  listened  to,  nor  our 
wants  understood  j  if,  from  fatal  blindness,  the  north  and  its  manufac- 
tures should  not  be  deprived  of  that  spoliating  protection,  which  bouu- 
tifully  endows  some  persons  with  what  it  tears  from  others ',  if  it  were 
demonstrated  that  the  present  laws  are  unable  to  reconcile  the  opposite 
interests  of  the  north  and  the  south — in  that  case,  we  ought  to-declare 
aloud,  the  only  salvation  remaining  for  these  provinces  would  be  to  create 
a  line  of  internal  custom-houses,  which,  without  withdrawing  them 
from  a  unity  of  government,  would  leave  to  both  those  parts  of  France 
their  own  conditions  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  existence.  Theu, 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  the  north  would  be  guaranteed  against  foreign 
commodities  3  and  the  principle  of  our  ruin  would  not  be  attached  to  its 
prosperity.  Prudence  points  out  this  measure  to  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  for  the  government  to  foresee  and  prevent  the  cata- 
strophe which  would  be  produced  by  an  incompatibility  of  material 
interests  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  country.  Has  not  the  history  of  our 
own  days  shown  this  incompatibility!  raising  Belgium  agaiust  Uollaad, 
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and  South  Carolina  against  the  federal  union  of  America  ?  Such  grave 
events  contain  deep  lessons  which  alarm  our  patriotism^  and  it  is  our 
patriotism  that  suhmits  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  men  who  govern 
lis.  Already  had  a  solemn  declaration, — we  call  it  so  as  descending  from 
the  national  tribune, — disclosed,  as  far  back  as  1823,  the  dangers  of 
the  system  which  we  are  still  combating  at  this  day.  At  that  period, 
an  honourable  deputy  of  Bayonne  (M.  Basterr^che)  said,  and  we  con- 
clude by  repeating  with  him  : 

'  "  '  If,  as  a  consequence  of  the  predilection  shown  to  one  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  other  finds  itself  so  seriously  injured,  as  actually  to  com- 
promise its  natural  and  reasonable  existence,  the  inevitable  idea  which 
takes  possession  of  those  who  suffer  to  that  degree  is,  to  renounce  an 
association,  the  effects  of  which  are  become  intolerable."  ' — Pitition  des 
Proprietatres  de  Vtgnes  du  Dipartement  de  la  Gironde^  adressee  aux 
Chambres  Legislatives,  (4to.  Bordeaux,  1834,)  pp.  14,  15. 


Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  M.  Ducb&tel  has  ac- 
complished his  promise,  by  issuing  three  additional  ordinances  on 
the  1 1th  of  July.  Of  these^  one  is  purely  reglementaire  ;  a  second 
allows  the  importation  of  a  few  unimportant  articles  of  East  India 
produce  from  English  ports;  whilst  the  third  lowers  the  duties  on 
a  small  number  of  articles  of  foreign  origin,  of  which  the  only  im- 
portant ones  are  wool  and  linen,  which  are  to  be  charged  with 
smaller  duties,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  M.  Meynard's 
Report.  But  no  alteration  is  to  take  place  in  the  iron,  cotton, 
sugar  or  coal  duties,  although,  as  to  the  last,  there  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  do  so,  made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  M.  Meynard. 
After  all  this  "  note  of  preparation/'  M.  Duch^tel  dares  not  even 
affront  the  new  Chamber  with  the  plans  of  the  old  one  ! 


Art.  IX. —  1 .  Geschichte  der  Karthager,  nach  den  Quellen  bear- 
beited.  (History  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  Original  Au- 
thorities.)    Von  Dr.  W.  Bbtticher.     8vo.     Berlin.    1827. 

2.  Reli^on  der  Karthager.  (Religion  of  the  Carthaginians.) 
Von  Dr.  F.  Miinter.     4to.     Copenhagen.     1821. 

3.  Aristotelis  de  Politia  Carthaginiensium,  a  F.  G.  Kluge.  8vo. 
Breslau.     1824. 

4.  Die  Entdeckungen  der  Carthager  und  Griechen  auf  deni  At- 
lantischen  Ocean.  (The  Discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.)  Von  Joachim  Lelewel.  8vo. 
Berlin.     1831. 

In  a  late  article  on  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  His* 
tori/,  we  expressed  our  belief  that  had  that  illustrious  man  lived  to 
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prepare  that  volume  for  the  press,  we  should  have  found  in  it, 
preparatory  to  his  narrative  of  the  first  Punic  war,  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin,  political  constitution,  and  commerce  of  Carthage.  We 
reasoned  from  analogy  in  supposing  that  such  w:ould  be  the  case, 
for  the  invasions  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls  and  by  Pyrrhus  are  pre- 
ceded by  highly  interesting  dis(|uisitions  on  the  Celts  and  the 
Epirotes.  Every  admirer  of  Niebuhr  must  feel  deeply  sensible 
o(  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  for  of  him,  if  of  any  writer,  it  is 
true  that  mhil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit,  and  truths  which  had  laia 
unobserved  for  centuries  in  ancient  authors,  started  into  life  at  Hie 
touch  of  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  his  powerful  intellect.  To  indulge, 
however,  now  in  unavailing  regret  would  be  weak;  better  by  far 
is  it  to  inquire  into  what  other  writers  have  effected  in  their  efforts 
to  throw  light  on  this  rather  obscure  subject. 

With  this  view  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  clear 
an  account  as  the  limits  to  which  we  must  necessarily  confine 
ourselves  will  permit,  of  the  Commerce,  the  Navigation  aad  the 
Political  State  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  their  ancestors  the 
Phoenicians,  the  great  commercial  people  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  therefore  the  people  who  should  possess  the  strongest  attrac- 
tion for  those  who,  like  ourselves,  pursue  the  same  path,  and  have 
arrived  at  power  and  influence  by  the  same  means.  Their  history 
must  necessarily^  be  pregnant  with  instruction  to  us,  and  not 
merely  an  object  of  political  curiosity,  like  that  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians. 

The  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  by  Dr.  BiJtticher  of  Berlin^ 
at  the  head  of  our  list,  is  the  latest  work  which  we  have  on  this 
subject.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  judicious  and  interesting  nar- 
rative of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  time  when  they 
first  appear  in  history  to  the  ruin  of  their  state.  The  Religion  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  the  late  Dr.  Mlinter,  Bishop  of  Zealand  in 
Denmark,  contains  every  thing  which  that  distinguished  scholar 
could  collect  on  this  little-known  subject,  and  it  would,  we  ap- 

Erehend,  be  difficult  to  make  any  addition  of  importance  to  it. 
Juge's  Commentary  on  the  scanty  notices  of  the  Carthaginian 
constitution  which  occur  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  is  learned 
and  ingenious,  though  on  some  points  he  may  fail  of  giving  per- 
feet  satisfaction.  The  Discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  translation  from  the  Polish  of 
J.  Lelewel)  and  it  excites  our  regret  that  the  other  valuable  (as 
they  must  be)  works  of  this  author  on  the  subject  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy have  not  been  made  accessible  by  French  or  German  trans- 
lations. In  matters  of  this  kind  England  is  out  of  the  question, 
but  we  could  hope  that  the  publishers  of  France  or  Germany 
might  be  able  to  give  sufficient  remuneration  to  induce  one  of 
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ifaose  excelleDt  men^  wkb  by  tbeir  tiobI«  but  unwise  and  hopeless 
efforts  against  tyranny  have  lost  tbeir  country,  to  undertake  a 
translation  of  the  works  of  Leiewel.  The  celebrated  Ritter,  who 
has  added  a  preface  to  the  little  tract  before  us,  speaks  most 
favourably  of  the  author's  other  productions;  and  for  our  own 
part,  what  we  have  read  has  made  us  anxious  for  more  of  the 
same  kind. 

To  the  works  above  enumerated  must  be  added  the  Ideen,  8cc. 
of  Heeren,  the  most  agreeable,  if  not  the  most  profound,  of  Ger- 
man writers  on  antrquity.  We  mean  not  by  this  to  say  that  Heeren 
is  not  profound,  for  lucidity  no  more  excludes  depth  than  turbid- 
ness  indicates  its  presence,  and  the  reader  will  find,  that  though 
perfectly  clear  and  comprehensible,  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  m 
ability  to  discern  the  remote  causes,  connections  and  consequences 
of  things.  His  work,  we  are  happy  to  find,  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  by  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Talboys  of  Oxford^  who  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  characters 
of  translator,  printer  and  publisher,  reminds  us  of  the  days  of  the 
Aldi,  the  Manutii  and  the  Stephani. 

Such  are  the  best  modem  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  their  celebrated  colony.  Were  it  not  for  some 
valuable  notices  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Phoenician  commerce  would  be  to  us  an  impenetrable 
secret;  but  witb  their  important  aid,  combined  with  the  scanty 
notices  left  us  by  the  Greek  writers,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  what  it  was.  .  It  is  truly  surprising  to 
find,  at  a  time  so  very  remote  as  that  of  the  flourishing  period  of 
Phoenician  commerce,  the  extent  of  intercourse  which  must  have 
prevailed  among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth ;  but  we  are 
too  apt  to  make  the  Greeks  our  standard,  and,  forgetting  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Asia,  to  fancy  that  advance  had  been  slow 
and  insignificant  before  thet/  entered  on  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  they  were  named  by  the  Greeks,  were  a 
portion  of  the  Aramasic,  or  Syrian,  race  of  mankind,  inhabiting 
that  part  of  Asia  which  is  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Medi- 
terranean, extending  eastwards  to  the  Tigris,  and  northwards  to 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  portion  which  had  fallen  to 
them  was  the  long  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  Mount  Ltbanus 
and  the  sea.  Along  this  coast,  and  on  the  small  islands  close  to 
it,  lay  their  towns,  each  of  which  governed  itself,  its  district  and 
its  villages,  independently  of  the  others.  A  loose  kind  of  federa- 
tion subsisted  among  them,  and  they  probably  in  general,  though 
not  always,  combined  for  mutual  defence.  A  hegemony,  oi 
supremacy,  was  apparently  exercised  by  the  city  which  was  the 
most  powerful  among  them.     This  dignity  belonged  at  first  to 
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SidoD,  atid  afterwards  fell  to  Tyre.  The  government  of  each  city 
was  monarchical  and  hereditary,  but  as  they  were  a  commercial 
people,  it  hardly  need  be  mentioned  that  it  must  have  been 
limited. 

The  limited  extent  of  their  territory  must  have  early  forced  the 
Phoenicians  to  look  to  the  sea  as  affording  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  Libanus  offered  timber  in  abundance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships.  To  inquire  whence  they  derived  their  knowledge 
of  naval  architecture  is  needless ;  the  origin  of  the  arts  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will  ever  elude  our  sagacity ;  they  have  probably  been 
invented  over  and  over  again,  and  mankind  have  borrowed  much 
less  from  each  other  than  we  usually  suppose.  Assuming  witii 
many,  that  the  Phoenicians  discovered  the  art  of  ship-building,  we 
surely  are  not  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  knowledge  must 
have  been  transmitted  from  them  to  the  remote  East,  ere  the  Ciii- 
nese  were  able  to  construct  their  junks.  Perhaps  our  own  ances- 
tors of  the  North  had  learned  to  navigate  their  stormy  seas  before 
they  ever  heard  of  Phoenicians,  Greeks  or  Romans.  This,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  those  points  on  which  opinion  ever  will  differ;  it  is 
enough  on  the  present  occasion  for  us  to  know  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, from  a  most  remote  period;  navigated  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Like  most  other  commercial  people,  says  Heeren,  the  Phoeni- 
cians must  have  begun  with  piracy^  that  is,  with  land-piracy,  like 
the  ancient  Northmen,  landing  and  plundering  the  open  towns 
and  country.  Though  this  rests  on  no  strictly  historical  founda- 
tion, it  is  so  natural  that  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  reject  it.  We 
will  only  observe  that  the  account  of  the  kidnapping  of  Eumasus 
when  a  child,  given  in  the  Odyssey,  does  not  lead  to  the  inference 
of  such  being  a  general  practice  with  the  Phoenicians ;  though  as 
they,  like  all  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  dealt  in  slaves,  they  could 
probably  no  more  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  up  one  for 
nothing,  even  though  he  were  the  son  of  a  king,  than  the  virtue  of 
a  captain  of  one  of  our  Bristol  Guineamen,  in  the  good  old  times 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  was  adequate  to  similar  self-denial. 
From  this  narrative,  however,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  it  is  evident  that  as  far  back  as  our  knowledge  of  Greece 
goes,  the  Phoenicians  frequented  its  ports,  and  probably  those  of 
countries  much  more  to  the  west,  as  traders  with  cargoes  of  toys 
and  trinkets,  manufactured  metals,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
— pretty  nearly  the  same  kind  of  commodities  as  we  ourselves  ex- 
port at  the  present  day.  What  the  cargoes  were  which  they  took 
in  return,  we  are  not  informed,  but  of  course  they  must  have  been 
the  natural  productions  of  the  soil,  most  probably,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  wine  and  oil.    They  possibly  also  purchased  slaves, 
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but  this  is  merely  conjectural,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  social 
state  in  Greece  in  early  times,  anterior  to  the  Thebau  and  Trojan 
wars:  unless  it  were  belligerent,  there  could  have  been  no  slaves 
to  sell. 

The  Phoenicians  were  a  manufacturitig  people.     Their  terri- 
tory being  extremely  limited,  they  must  consequently  have  very 
early  felt  the  evil  of  excessive  population :  of  necessity  then  they 
must  have  been  a  colonizing  people.     The  island   of  Cyprus, 
which  lay  opposite  to  them,  must  have  at  once  attracted  their 
attention  with  this  view,  and  we  find  in  fact  that  it  was  soon  to 
them  what  in  modern  times  Corsica  was  to  the  Genoese.     It  was 
not  long  before  they  extended  their  colonies  to  the  very  extreme 
west  along  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  as  appears  to  us,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely doubtful  question  if  their  plantations  were  directed  north- 
wards, if  they  made  any  settlements  on  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the 
JEgean  and  Euxine.     Here  we  know  we  shall  have  all  the  blind 
worshippers  of  antiquity  against  u$,  and  we  shall  be  told  at  once 
of  Cadmus,  of  Europa,  and  of  Theseus;  tradition,  mythology  and 
etymology  will  forthwith  be  set  in  array  against  us.     Let  us,  how- 
ever, examine  the  matter  a  little. 

A  colony  of  Phoenicians,  we  are  told,  came  and  settled  in  the 
rich  inland  valley  of  Boeotia,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Thebes 
about  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  that  is,  more  than 
1000  years  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  writer  who  gives  us  an 
account  of  it,  and  600  or  700  years  before  the  time  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  who,  if  they  had  known  anything  of  the  Phoenician 
origin  of  Thebes,  could  hardly  have  faile^J  to  notice  it.     To  coun- 
terbalance this  silence  of  the  poets,  the  proofs  ought  to  be  strong 
and  cogent,  more  especially  when  we  recollect  that  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  Phoenicians  establishing  a  colony  inland, 
their  usual  and  prudent  practice  being  to  settle  on  islands,  or  the 
coast.     This  last  circumstance  has  been  well  observed  by  Heeren, 
who  in  proving  that  Seville  could  not  have  been  the  city  of  Tar- 
tessus,  the  oldest  probably  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain, 
says,  "  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  founded 
it  so  far  inland,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  coast."     Yet 
Hispalis,  or  Seville,  was  on  the  fioetis,  and  was  near  the  mines 
which  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  worked ;  and  this  same 
Heeren  makes  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  colony  in  Boeotia,  away  from 
the  sea,  without  a  navigable  river,  and  with  no  mines  in  its  vici- 
nity.    What,  we  may  ask,  could  have  induced  a  prudent  people 
like  the  Phoenicians  to  settle  there?  for  we  suppose  we  shall  not 
be  required  to  believe  the  tale  of  Cadmus's  search  after  bis  sister. 
And  what  are  the  proofs?  Why,  forsooth,  there  is  tradition,  which 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  fifth  century  before  our  era ;  so  that 
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we  have  just  a*  good  reason  to  believe  in  tlie  eoimg  of  a  Trojtn 
coiony  to  Britam,  as  narrated  from  tradition  by  our  Jeftrey  of 
Monmostli:  there  was  an  Apollo  Ismenius  worshipped  at  Tbebes, 
and  Esm&n  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  dei^  of  the 
Phcenicians,  answering  to  the  ^scnhipius  of  the  Greeks.  Fur- 
ther, the  sea-goddess  Ino  Leucothea  is  by  Homer  called  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  (he  does  not  say  who  Cadmus  himself  was,) 
and  this,  it  is  said,  indicates  a  mythology  of  a  sea-faring  people. 
Now  what  do  these  all  amount  to?  Literally,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  to  nothing,  ftn*  resemblance  of  names  is.the  most  fallaciom 
of  all  guides.  Finally,  in  the  language,  religion,  social  instrtn- 
ticms  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Boeotia,  there  did  not  appear 
the  slightest  trace  of  an  Asiatic  or%in,  and  these  are  always  sure 
to  be  effected  by  an  intermixture  of  population. 

The  Phoenicians,  we  are  further  told,  had  possessed  nearly  afl 
the  isles  of  the  ^gean,  till  they  were  driven  out  of  them  by  the 
Corians.  The  authorities  on  which  we  are  required  to  give  our 
assent  to  this  are  the  aforesaid  tradition  of  more  than  1000  yeare, 
the  etymological  devices  of  Bochart,  and  some  fancied  traces  oJF 
Phoenician  temples  and  modes  of  worship.  These  we  hold  to  be 
all  nought;  and  the  proofs  of  their  having  entered  the  Hellespont, 
and  fcninded  Pronectus  in  the  Propontis,  and  Bythinium  in  the 
Euxine,  rest  on,  if  possible,  a  feebler  foundation.  The  proofs 
of  their  having  settled  on  the  isle  of  Cythera,  off  the  coast  of  La- 
G<Hiia,  and  on  that  of  Thasus,  adjoining  the  coast  of  Thrace,  are 
somewhat  stronger,  and  deserve  some  consideration. 

On  the  island  of  Cythem  was  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Aphro- 
dite, who,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  was  the  same  with  the 
Syrian  Astarte;  and  as  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
certainly  did  trade  with  Laconia,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  they  had  a  factory  in  the  inlet  of  Cythera.  In  the  island  of 
Thasua,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace,  were  gold-mines. 
Herodotus  says  that  those  of  the  island  were  first  opened  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  he  also  remarks  that  there  was  a  temple  there  of 
the  Tyrian  Hercules.  On  this  last  circumstance  we  confess  we 
are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress,  for  Herodotus,  honest  and 
trustworthy  as  he  is,  was  so  infatuated  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  influence  on  Greece,  and  so  easily  caught  by  slight 
resemblances,  that  we  should  be  very  cautious  how  we  put  faith 
in  such  assertions  as  this.  He  who  could  believe  that  the  Pelas- 
gian  oracle  of  Dodona  had  an  Egyptian  origin,  could  very  easily 
take  a  Pelasgian  Temple  of  the  Sun  for  one  of  the  Tyrian  Mel- 
carth.  As  to  the  mines,  we  very  much  doubt  if  the  Phoenicians, 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  mines  of  their  own,  possessed 
Ae  art  of  working  those  of  other  countries.    The  Spaniards  who 
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conquered  Mexico  and  Peru  were  previously  well  used  to  mining 
operations  at  home ;  and  almost  every  race  of  men,  except  the 
American  aborigines,  who  have  mines,  seem  to  have  discovered 
the  art  of  working  them^  without  having  received  instruction  in  it 
from  abroad.  Is  it  not  strange,  by  the  way,  if  the  Phoenicians 
were  such  expert  miners  as  they  are  said  to  have  been,  and  had 
a  colony  in  the  very  heart  of  Greece,  that  the  silver-mines  of 
Laurium  in  Attica,  the  copper-mines  of  Eubcea,  and  the  iron- 
mines  of  Laconia,  should  have  eluded  their  commercial  vbion? 
On  the  whole,  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians never  made  any  settlement  of  importance  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

It  has  never  been  maintained  that  they  settled  in  Italy,  and  if 
they  had  settlements  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  they  should  have  neglected  this  fertile  land,  abounding  in  all 
the  choicest  productions  of  nature.  For  the  fact  of  their  having 
colonized  Sicily,  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  Thucydides;  and 
when  we  recollect  how  long  before  the  time  of  that  historian  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  powerful  in  Sicily,  and  how  constantly  they 
and  the  Phoenicians  were  confounded,  we  may  justly  hesitate  be- 
fore we  give  our  assent  to  the  assertion  of  the  settlement  of  the 
latter  people  in  this  island.  Heeren  regards  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
(where  they  are  also  said  to  have  settled)  as  a  Sort  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  them  in  their  voyages  to  Spain,  but  as  they  only 
visited  the  south  of  that  country,  Sardinia,  we  fancy»  lay  some- 
what out  of  their  course,  and  we  require  some  stronger  proof  than 
any  we  have  yet  seen  of  their  having  settled  a  colony  in  it. 

The  undoubted  theatre  of  Phoenician  colonization  was  the 
north  coast  of  Africa;  and  here  too  if  seems  strange  that  the  fertile 
region  about  Cyrene  should  not  have  attracted  them.  The  part 
they  did  select  (Carthage  and  its  vicinit}^)  was  no  doubt  just  as 
fertile,  but  was  at  a  much  greater  distance.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  improbable  that  they  had  visited  and  opened  a  trade 
with  Spain  before  they  made  any  settlement  on  the  African  coast 
How  they  first  came  by  their  knowledge  of  Spain  is  a  question 
by  no  means  easy  to  answer  positively.  Was  it  found  in  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  such  as  we  know  they  and  their  descendants 
of  Carthage  were  in  the  habit  of  making?  Or  was  the  first  Phoe- 
nician ship,  like  the  first  Grecian  one,  carried  thither  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  tempest?  It  must  have  been  in  one  of  these  two  ways, 
and  it  would  be  curious  enough  if  the  Mexico  of  the  old  world, 
like  that  of  the  new,  was  found  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  that 
the  Phoenicians  should  have  landed  in  very  nearly  the  same  place 
that  Columbus  sailed  from.  At  all  events,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  to  Spain  more  than  1000 
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years  before  our  era.  The  Tarsbish  of  Scripture  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  Tartessus  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  we  think  Heeren  is 
right  in  supposing  that,  likeithe  West  Indies,  it  was  a  name  of  in- 
definite extent,  inclusive  of  all  the  rich  country  in  the  West,  just 
as  Ophir  signified  the  rich  East  country. 

Tradition,  it  is  said,  told  that  when  the  Phoenicians  first  visited 
Spain,  they  found  the  silver  there  in  such  plenty  that  all  the 
domestic  utensils  of  the  inhabitants  were  made  of  it,  and  they  not 
merely  loaded  their  ships  with  it,  but  casting  away  all  their  tools 
and  utensils,  add  even  their  anchors,  they  made  them  all  of  silver 
in  order  to  bring  home  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precious  com- 
modity. They  speedily  established  a  colony  on  the  island  of 
Gadesy  and  others  at  Malaga  and  other  places  along  the  coast,  and 
set  about  working  the  silver  mines.  Whether  they  wrought  them 
solely  by  imported  slaves,  or  whether  they  made  slaves  of  the  Ibe- 
rians themselves  for  this  purpose,  is  what  Heeren  will  not  take  up- 
on him  to  decide.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  aborigines  could 
hardly  have  escaped  this  wretched  fate.  Now  we  think  quite  the 
contrary;  the  authority  on  which  Mr.  Heeren  rests  is  that  of  Dio- 
dorus,  w^ho  evidently  could  only  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Car- 
thaginian times.  We  must  recollect  that  the  Iberians  were  not 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians^  but  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  inde- 
pendent races  of  men ;  that  the  Turditanians,  that  portion  of 
them  which  inhabited  Boetia,  the  part  of  the  country  in  question, 
were  far  advanced  in  civilization;  and  farther,  that  the  Phoenicians 
never  were  a  conquering  people,  and  never  possessed  a  large 
military  force.  We  should  ourselves,  we  apprehend,  find  it 
rather  a  hazardous  experiment  to  attempt  to  make  slaves  of  our 
Hindoo  subjects.  Moreover,  when  about  the  year  640  B.  C. 
Coioeus,  the  Samian,  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  Tartessus,  and 
returned  with  a  rich  cargo,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been 
perfectly  independent;  and  Arganthonius,  the  wealthy  king  of 
that  country  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  a  century  later,  who  invited  the 
Phocoeans  to  settle  there,  could  hardly  have  been  a  vassal  of  the 
Phoenicians.  The  probability  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Iberians 
wrought  their  own  gold,  silver  and  iron  mines,  and  that  the  Phoe- 
nician settlements  on  the  coast  were  similar  to  our  own  original 
factories  on  the  coasts  of  Bengal  and  Coromandel.  Here  they 
exchanged  the  products  of  the  East  and  their  own  manufactures 
for  the  metals,  wool  and  fruits  of  Spain.  It  was  not  they,  but 
the  Carthaginians,  who  set  us  the  example,  and  as  appears  to  us 
the  bad  one,  of  becoming  rulers  instead  of  simple  traders. 

Among  the  articles  brought  from  the  West  by  the  Phoenicians  are 
reckoned  tin  and  amber.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  their 
ships  visited  the  British  Isles  and  the  coast  of  Prussia.  That 
tin  was  early  known  to  the  Greeks,  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  it  is 
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perhaps  equally  certain  that  the  iXsxrpoif  of  Homer  is  amber;  but 
xeta-a-lrepov,  the  name  of  the  former,  seems  to  have  come  from  India, 
and  the  metal  itself,  for  which  there  could  hardly  have  been  any 
extraordinary  demand  in  those  days,  was  to  be  found  in  Spain. 
As  to  the  amber,  supposing  it  to  have  come  from  the  Baltic,  it  is 
simpler  to  suppose  a  land  traffic  than  to  assert  that  Phoenician 
ships  coasted  the  Bay  of  Biscay  3,000  years  ago.  Wc/ shall, 
however,  examine  this  matter  farther  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Phoenicians  had  any  settlements 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Hanno  certainly  found  none  there, 
but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this  that  there  never 
had  been  any.  We  however  think  that  in  such  case  they  would 
not  have  been  neglected  by  the  Carthaginians. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Phoenicians  circumnavigated  Africa?  The 
account  of  the  fleet  which,  at  the  command  of  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  and  returned  by  the  straits  of 
Gades,  which  is  given  by  Herodotus,  is  well  known,  and  the  very 
circumstance  which  kept  him  from  giving  full  credit  to  it,  namely, 
that  as  they  sailed  in  one  part  of  their  course  they  had  the  sun 
on  the  right  hand  or  to  the  north,  has  induced  many  modern  in* 
quirers  to  give  belief  to  it.  Opinions  are,  however,  greatly 
divided  on  the  subject.  Among  the  believers  the  principal 
are  Rennel,  Heeren,  Larcher,  to  whom  we  think  we  may  add 
Ukert;  the  leading  sceptics  are  Mannert  and  Gosselin,  under 
whose  banner  we  also  find  marching  Mr.  Cooley,  the  able  author 
of  the  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery.  We  confess 
that  we  ourselves  feel  disposed  to  join  the  band  of  the  faithful  on 
this  occasion,  though  we  think  we  have  already  given  sufficient 
proof  that  we  are  not  particularly  light  of  belief. 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  voyage  are  these:  it  is  merely 
a  popular  tradition ;  it  is  not  likely  that  a  king  of  Egypt  should 
have  formed  such  a  plan ;  the  time  (upwards  of  two  years)  was 
not  sufficient;  the  perils  of  the  voyage  were  too  great;  and  it  led 
to  no  result  of  any  importance.  To  these  objections  it  is  replied  : 
that  a  popular  tradition  is  not  necessarily  false,  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  saying  that  Herodotus  had  no  better  authority  than 
popular  tradition ;  that  Necho  was  the  very  person  most  likely  to 
have  patronized  such  an  undertaking,  he  being  a  monarch  of  great 
enterprise,  who  had  built  fleets  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  he  attempted  to  unite  by  a  canal.  He  therefore 
must  have  had  Phoenicians  in  his  service,  and  these  people,  who 
were  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  an 
extent  southwards  beyond  what  we  are  aware  of,  may  have  been 
led  by  a  comparison  of  the  straits  of  Gades  and  Babelraandeb, 
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and  other  circumsiaiicea  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  to  pro* 
pose,  like  Columbus  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  an  attempt  to  as** 
certain  the  truth  of  the  theory  they  had  formed  of  the  maularitj 
of  Africa.  As  to  the  objection  that  this  voyage  led  to  no  conse* 
quences  of  importance»it  falls  away  when  we  recollect  the  calami- 
ties which  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar  shortly  afterwards  inflicted 
on  both  Tyre  and  Egypt. 

The  most  valid  objection  is,  the  difliculties  of  the  voyage  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time.  Yet  here  also  a  satisfactory  answer 
has,  we  think,  been  given.  Rennel  has  shown  that  the  winds  and 
currents  were  all  in  their  favour,  supposing  them  to  have  left  the 
Red  Sea  in  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November  with 
the  southern  monsoon,  by  which  means  they  would  have  reached 
the  southern  tropic  by  the  following  January,  that  is,  in  the  middle 
of  the  antarctic  summer,  the  very  best  season  for  getting  round 
the  Cape.  Abundance  of  time  would  then  remain  for  them  to 
coast  the  west  side  of  the  African  continent.  The  circumstance 
of  their  landing  to  sow  and  reap  corn  for  their  provision,  also 
indicates  a  previous  knowled|;e  of  the  rapidity  of  vegetation  in 
southern  latitudes,  and  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  done  so  only 
on  the  west  coast,  they  probably  found  islands  or  a  part  of  the 
coaat  uninhabited,  or  the  negroes  as  mild  and  peaceful  as  they 
appeared  afterwards  to  the  Portuguese.  It  has  been  objected 
that  it  took  Martin  Behaim,  ^'  with  all  appliances  and  means  to 
boot,"  nineteen  months  to  get  from  Portugal  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  that  therefore  the  Phcenicians  must  have  taken  a  much 
longer  time  to  go  over  the  same  space.  But  here  we  may 
observe,  that  the  winds  and  currents  which  were  adverse  to  him 
were  in  their  favour,  that  those  who  are  used  to  coasting  voyages 
know  best  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  them, — that  Vasco 
da  Gama  went  from  Portugal  to  India  in  ten  months,  and  that 
in  the  year  1539,  Diego  Botelho  and  five  more  came  in  a  decked 
boat  only  fourteen  feet  long  and  eight  broad,  from  Goa  to  Lisbon 
in  nine  months.  Mr.  Cooley's  remark,  that.  Herodotus,  whose 
geographical  knowledge  reached  beyond  Syene,  must  have  known 
that  to  those  below  the  tropic  the  sun  must  have  appeared  a  part 
of  the  year  to  the  north,  and  that  consequently  the  fabrication  of 
that  circumstance  in  an  imaginary  voyage  was  easy,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  have  ipuch  force.  If  Herodotus  had  that  know- 
ledge, that  circumstance  surely  would  not  have  appeared  so 
utterly  improbable  in  his  eyes.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  likely 
that  the  voyage  was  really  performed,  but  it  would  be  the  height 
of  dogmatism  to  be  very  confident  in  such  a  matter. 
^  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian commerce  in  the  West,     Were  it  not  for  the  sacred  books 
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of  dieir  irngkboara  and  friends,  the  people  of  Israel,  we  should 
remain  aksoet  totally  in  the  dai4c  respecting  their  Asiatie  traffic 
and  its  extent ;  but  here  fortunately  some  most  valuable  notices 
have  been  preserved,  which  we  sfaaH  now  consider. 

The  prophet  £zechiel,  when  announcing  the  punishment  of  the 
Tyrians  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  gives^a  most  co- 
pious and  accurate  account  of  all  the  countries  and  peoples  with 
which  they  had  commercial  relations,  or  whom  they  employed  in 
their  service,  and  from  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  that  prophet, 
combined  with  some  other  passages  pi  Scripture,  we  may  collect 
as  follows : 

The  Tyrians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Phoenician 
federation,  as  having  a  limited  territory  and  a  manufacturing  po- 
pulation, like  the  Carthaginians,  and  like  Florence  and  other 
Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  had  foreign  troops  in  their 
pay,  and  drew  their  chief  supplies  of  provisions  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  Persians,  the  Lydians,  the  Lybians,  the  people  of  the 
Phoenician  isle  of  Aradus,  and  another  people  named  the  Gam- 
madim,  are  enumerated  as  supplying*  the  mercenary  troops  which 
garrisoned  Tyre.  The  people  of  Aradus  and  Sidon  were  em- 
ployed as  rowers  in  their  ships,  the  Tyrians  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  more  honourable  office  of  pilots.  Com  and  honey, 
oil  and  balm,  came  to  Tyre  from  Judah  and  Israel,  who  took  in 
return  the  Tyrian  manufactures ;  this  necessity  which  they  were 
of  to  each  other  is  probably  the  reason  why  we  hear  of  no  wars 
between  the  Israelites  and  the  Tyrians.  From  Damascus,  which 
probably  like  itself  was  the  head  of  a  federation.  Tyre  received 
m  like  manner,  in  exchange  for  manufactures,  wine  of  Helbon, 
(Aleppo)  and  the  fine  wool  for  which  that  part  of  Syria  was  long 
famous.  The  cypresses  or  fir-trees  of  Mount  Hermon,  the  oaks 
of  Bashan  (east  of  the  Jordan),  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  box- 
wood of  Cyprus,  were  conveyed  to  the  dock-yards  of  Tyre  for 
building  their  ships.  It  would  appear  that  they  imported  their 
sail-cloth  from  Egypt  and  from  Greece. 

From  Tarshish,  i.  e.  Spain,  according  to  the  prophet,  the  Ty- 
rians imported  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ;  from  the  isles  of  Elisba 
they  got  a  coarse  kind  of  blue  and  purple  sail-cloth,  which  they 
used  for  awnings  in  their  ships.  By  these  isles  of  Elisha  is  rightly, 
wethink,  understood  the  Peloponnesus,  where  the  shell-fish  which 
yielded  the  purple  dye  was  found  abundantly  on  the  coast  of  La- 
conia.  Elis,  it  is  observed,  may  have  given  the  name  Elisha,  but 
to  us  it  appears  more  likely  that  it  came  from  Hellas,  which  was 
in  use  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and  we  afterwards  find  him 
using  Javan  {pr.  Yawan)  for  Ionia,  or  the  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Asia. 
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The  trade  to  £gypt  was  entirely  over-land.  The  PhoBnicians 
carried  thither  principally  wine,  an  article  which  that  country  did 
not  produce,  and  took  in  return  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  per- 
haps (for  we  can  only  conjecture  it)  the  articles  which  the  caravans 
from  the  most  remote  times  brought  thither  from  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

Wrought  iron,  spices  (among  which  the  cinnamon  occupies  a 
chief  place),  ivory,  ebony,  gold  and  precious  stones,  are  the  chief 
articles  which  came  to  Tyre  from  the  east  of  Arabia;  and  as 
some  of  these  are  peculiar  to  India,  and  others  are  found  most 
abundantly  in  ^Ethiopia,  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  navigated 
the  Indian  ocean  from  the  most  remote  ages.  These  goods  were 
brought  over  land  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  exchanged 
there  with  the  Tyrians  for  the  articles  of  Phoenician  manufacture 
and  for  the  silver  of  Spain.  There  were  two  main  routes  by  which 
these  caravans  travelled:  one  leading  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  other  to  the  south  coast  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix. 
Caravans,  formed  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  conveyed  the  pro- 
ducts of  India,  ^Ethiopia,  and  Yemen,  either  on  their  own  account, 
or  on  that  of  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  to  the  Philistine  cities,  such 
as  Gath  and  Ascalon,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
they  were  brought  by  sea  to  Tyre.  This  share  in  a  lucrative  com- 
merce may  account  for  the  power  of  so  small  a  nation  as  the 
Philistines ;  and  the  Edomites  (who  owned  the  whole  country 
from  the  borders  of  Judsea  to  the  Red  Sea,  on  which  they  had  two 
ports)  must  also  have  had  a  large  share  in  it.  When  this  last 
people  were  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  the  king  of  Israel,  in 
conjunction  with  his  Tyrian  allies,  fitted  out  a  fleet  in  these  ports, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  traded  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  at  least  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  These  ports  were 
lost  in  the  political  troubles  which  succeeded  to  the  reign  of 
king  Solomon,  and  a  future  attempt  to  revive  this  trade  proved  a 
failure.  We  have  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ty- 
rians were  in  the  habit  of  navigating  the  Red  Sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  this 
enterprising  people  carried  on  a  direct  trade  with  India  by  means 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Herodotus  mentions  a  tradition,  accord- 
ing to  which  their  original  seats  were  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and 
though  this  tradition  may  be  little  worthy  of  credit  in  itself,  it 
seems  to  show  that  their  connexion  with  that  region  must  have 
been  an  intimate  one.  They  were  the  merchants  of  Dedan,  who, 
according  to  the  prophet  Ezechiel,  brought  the  ivory  and  the 
ebony  to  Tyre ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  being  the 
place  now  called  Dadan  or  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.     Another  prophet  (Isaiah,  xxi.  13 — 15.)  shows  that  the 
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caravans  from  Dedan  to  Tyre  came  through  the  Nigid,  as  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Arabia  is  named.  It  admits  of  little 
doubt  that  the  Phoenicians  had  settlements  on  some  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  two  of  which  are  named  Tylus  (or  Tyrus)  and 
Aradus,  whose  inhabitants,  according  to  Strabo,  (and  we  might 
add,  Herodotus)  maintained  that  the  Phoenicians  derived  their 
origin  from  them.  The  reverse,  however,  is  so  much  more  likely 
to  be  the  truth,  that  we  may  assume  it  at  once  without  hesitation. 
Like  the  moderns,  the  Phoenicians  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
old  names  to  new  settlements.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
these  to  have  been  the  Baharein  Islands ;  and  as  Tylus  produced 
a  species  of  timber  (which  from  the  description  must  have  been 
the  teak-wood)  admirably  calculated  for  ship-building,  while  all 
the  coast  of  the  gulf  and  the  Babylonian  states  were  utterly 
destitute  of  large  timber,  and  consequently  naval  architecture  was 
probably  in  a  low  condition  there,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
there  baud  been  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  Phoenicians  and 
Babylonians,  as  there  was  between  them  and  the  Israelites  when 
these  last  got  ports  in  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  that  it  was  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Babylonians  that  the  Phoenicians  settled  on  these 
islands,  where  they  built  ships,  in  which  they  navigated  the  Indian 
Ocean,  perhaps  bringing  pearls  direct  from  Cape  Comorin  and 
cinnamon  from  Ceylon.  A  part  of  these  Indian  commodities 
went  up  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon,  whence  they  were  distributed 
through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor;  the  remainder  was  conveyed 
to  Phoenicia  by  the  route  we  have  described,  and  there  sold  to  the 
neighbouring  peoples,  or  exported  to  the  west. 

Though  it  is  very  slightly  mentioned,  there  must  have  existed 
an  active  commerce  between  Phoenicia  and  Babylon.  The  cara- 
van route  was  evidently  along  the  valley  of  Hollow  Syria  by  Baal- 
bek, and  thence  to  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  When  it  is  said  in  the 
Bible  that  king  Solomon  built  these  cities,  the  meaning  evidently 
is  that  he  repaired,  enlarged  and  strengthened  them ; — a  frequent 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  word.  They  must  have  existed  long  before 
his  reign. 

The  eastern  branch  of  the  Phoenician  trade  took  its  course  north- 
wards ;  "  Javan,  Tubal  and  Meshech  were  thy  merchants :  they 
traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  th^  markets. 
They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horses, 
and  horsemen  and  mules."  By  Javan  is  meant  the  lonians,  and 
Tubal  and  Meshech  have  been  always  understood  to  be  the  Tiba* 
rini  and  Moschi,  who  dwelt  on  the  Euxine  and  Caucasus,  north 
of  Armenia,  which  last  country  is  Togarmah.  From  the  three 
first  came  slaves  and  wrought  copper;  and  who  knows  not  that 
Georgia  and  Circassia  are  at  this  very  hour  famous  for  the  slave 
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trade?  Cappadocia  and  the  country  south  of  the  Euxine  furnubed 
daveB  in  such  abundance  formerly,  that  they  were  sold  at  four 
drachmas  a-head  ;  and  the  Greeks  who  were  settled  nordi  of  the 
£iixine  purchased  abundance  of  slaves  from  the  Scythians.  We 
understand  by  Javan  in  this  place  chiefly  the  Melesian  colooiea 
(who  were  lonians)  in  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  prophet  always  pats 
together  those  who  dwelt  near  each  other.  The  whole  passage 
(jLUvn,  5 — 25)  is  remft-kable  for  accuracy  and  for  correct  know- 
ledge. Copper  abounds  at  the  present  day  in  those  coontries, 
and  the  vessek  made  of  it  there  are  in  great  request  Armenia 
was  renowned  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and  there  were  bred  the 
Nisflean  horses,  of  which  the  satrap  of  that  province  anoually  a(^t 
30,000  of  the  foals  to  the  king  of  Persia.  We  may  observe  that 
by  the  word  which  is  rendered  horsemen  some  eminent  critics  un- 
derstand war'^iorses,  or  state-horses,  that  is,  these  Niscean  horses. 

We  thus  ascertain,  on  authority  not  to  be  disputed,  the  extent 
of  the  Phoenician  commerce  in  the  seventh  century  before  our  era. 
A  small  people,  inhabiting  a  narrow  strip  of  sea-coast,  who  were 
obliged  to  import  the  greater  part  of  their  food  from  the  neigh* 
bouriflg  countries,  had  extended  their  commercial  relations  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  then  known  world !  Their  ships  visited 
Spam  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  their  caravans  annually  repaired  to  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  and  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  mediately  or  immediately  through  them  the  pro- 
ductions of  India  reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  vice  versA.  And  this  probably  more  than  S/XX) 
years  ago ! 

As  in  commercial  dealings  nodiing  is  to  be  had  without  an 
equivalent,  let  theorists  talk  as  they  may  of  balances  of  trade,  the 
Phcenicians  must  have  had  natural  productions  of  their  own 
country,  or  have  been  able  to  add  a  value  to  those  of  others  by 
skill  and  industry, — in  other  words,  they  must  either  have  had  raw 
produce  or  manufactures  to  export.  The  trade  in  the  former 
could  have  been  very  slight,  as  we  only  read  of  their  supplying 
king  Solomon  with  timber  for  his  stately  buildings  at  Jerusalem; 
in  the  latter  it  was  very  considerable.  All  the  glass,  for  instance, 
used  in  the  ancient  world,  came  from  Phoenicia,  where  alone  the 
sand  fit  for  that  manufacture  was  found.  Forwindow^glass  there 
could  have  been  no  great  demand,  but  for  drinking  and  for  looking- 
glasses  the  demand  was  probably  extensive.  Stdon  was  in  this 
respect  the  Venice  of  the  old  world.  Ornaments  in  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  ebony,  amber  and  other  metals  and  substances,  must  have 
been  manufactured  in  large  quantities  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
probably  supplied  all  the  countries  round  them  with  these  articles. 
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TJk  prophet  IfliHiab  gives  a  formidable  list  of  the  trinkets  and  oi^ 
Oftments  worn  by  the  haughty  dames  of  Judah  in  his  time ;  and 
female  li^xury  could  not  have  been  inferior  at  Damascus  and 
other  large  towns  of  Syria.  In  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  we  find 
the  Phoenicians  visiting  the  ports  of  the  Greeks  with  cargoes  of 
female  ornaments,  and  taking  in  articles  of  consumption  (jSforov), 
probably  wine,  oil  and  corn,  m  return.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Pboenicfiaiis  also  mannfattured  the  ignoble  metals  which  they  im*^ 
panted  from  other  countries.  But  the  great  staples  of  Phoenicia 
were  the  linen>  cdtton  and  woollen  cloths,  to  which,  from  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  murices  of  the  very  best  quality  yielded  by  the 
wa  of  their  coast,  they  were  enabled  to  give  a  splendour  and  a 
viMlety  of  colour  which  no  other  people  could  imitate.  The  taste 
for  the  Tyrian  cloths  of  all  kinds  prevailed  extensively,  and  we 
can  set  no  limits  to  the  distance  to  which  they  may  have  been  con** 
vtyed  and  exchanged  for  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of 
other  regions. 

The  Phttniciatis  were  then  a  manufacturing  and  h  tradhif 
people,  depetiding  on  others  for  their  shbsistence,  in  some  pofnts 
resembling  ourselves,  in  others  more  Uke  the  Dutch.  Tl^  pro« 
•perhy  of  such  a  people  could  not  be  everlasting,  and  it  is  interest* 
ififf  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  their  decline. 

It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Can* 
fliage  was  in  some  degree  prejudicial  to  the  parent  state,  aS  the 
trade  of  Spain  must  have  fallen  in  a  great  measure  into  the  hands 
of  the  former.  In  such  case,  it  is  likely  that  the  IHieenicians  must 
have  had  to  pay  dearer  for  its  productions  than  heretofore,  and 
perhaps  iA  Carthage  and  the  other  colonies  were  manufacturers 
also,  tl^  demand  for  the  Phoenician  goods  decreased.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  Phoenicians  must  have  suffered  by  die  planting 
of  th^  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  these  also 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and,  it  is  almost  certain,  traded 
directly  by  means  of  caravans  with  Kapsacus  on  the  Euphrates, 
t^t  which  place  the  goods  of  Babylon  and  India  were  brought  up 
tivs  river.  We  doubt,  however,  if  they  interfered  much  with  the 
PhdmietAns,  as  their  trade  took  chiefly  a  northerly  direction,  ex*^ 
tending  into  Tartary,  and  perhaps  to  China..  The  settlement  of 
the  Greeks  in  Egypt,  however,  must  have  been  positively  injurious 
tH  them,  as  the  wine  trade  of  that  country,  of  which  they  appear 
previously  to  have  had  the  monopoly,  must  have  been  now  m  a 
great  measure  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own  bottoms ;  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  hostility  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians are  said  to  have  evinced  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  the  accounts  ^hich 
we  have  of  the  trade  of  Athens  and  Corinth  no  mention  is  made 
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of  any  with  the  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  their  chief  commerce  was 
with  the  colonies  in  Asia.  From  the  Hebrew  prophet  it  appears 
that  they  traded  with  the  lonians  (of  Asia)  and  with  the  people  of 
the  Peloponnesus. 

The  rivalry  above  noticed  could,  however,  have  but  slightly 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  real  cause  of 
their  decline  was  the  commotions  that  took  place  in  Western  Asia^ 
which  caused  the  downfal  of  so  many  states ;  for  independent 
states  are  always  better  customers  to  a  manufacturing  people 
than  those  which  are  under  the  yoke  of  foreigners.  While  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel,  Judah,  Damascus  and  others  flourished,  the 
demand  for  the  Phoenician  manufactures  must  have  been  far 
greater  than  after  they  became  subject  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon 
and  Persia.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  compare  Judah  under 
her  kings  with  Judah  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  The 
very  circumstance  of  there  being  no  court  must  have  made  a  great 
difference  to  those  who  supplied  them  with  luxuries.  The  con- 
quest and  reduction  to  provinces  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  by  the 
Persian  monarch,  must  have  greatly  affected  the  Phoenician  com- 
merce; but  it  was  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  by  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  that  was  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  both  Phoenicia 
and  Babylon,  just  as  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  ruined,  m  a  great  measure,  Bagdad,  Alexandria  and  Venice 
— the  Tyre  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  that  time  the  decline  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia  was  rapid 
and  irremediable* 

From  Tyre  and  Sidon  we  will  now  turn  westwards,  and  take  a 
survey  of  their  powerful  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Here  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  will  be  our  guides^  in  lieu  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  absence  of  whose  minuteness  we  shall,  however^ 
have  some  reason  to  regret. 

Military  colonies,  like  those  of  the  Romans  and  the  Russians, 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians  of  the  early 
ages,  and  the  colonies  which  they  founded  were  either  pure  com- 
mercial factories  on  the  coasts  (or  on  small  islands  adjacent  to 
them)  of  a  country,  a  trade  with  which  they  found  to  be  lucrative. 
Such  were  the  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  those 
of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  our  own  £rst 
settlements  in  Bengal  and  Coromandel.  Others  were  produced 
by  excess  of  population,  or  by  civil  commotions,  in  which  the 
worsted  party  retired  and  went  in  quest  of  new  abodes.  From 
these  causes  derived  their  origin  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Italy, 
Sicily  and  Asia  Minor,  and  some  of  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America,    Th^  same  causes  prpcluQ^d  \h^  *«jno  effects  in 
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the  large  towns  of  Phoenicia.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
manufacturing  towns,  of  which,  consequently,  the  population  was 
dense  and  turbulent,  and,  to  use  a  figure  which  is  now  become  a 
favourite  one,  it  was  necessary  that  the  constitution  should  have 
some  safety-valve  to  carr^  off  the  superabundant  political  vapour. 
Happily  for  the  Phoenician  towns,  their  size  was  such  that  colo- 
nization was  an  adequate  remedy.  They  appear  to  have  directed 
the  stream  first  on  their  own  territory,  which  gradually  became 
covered  with  manufacturing  towns  and  villages,  like  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coventry  and  Manchester,  and  then  turned  it  to  the 
north  coast  of  Africa — the  great  theatre  of  their  colonization.. 

Carthage,  however,  their' most  powerful  settlement,  according 
to  a  tradition  the  truth  of  which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  was 
not  founded  from  commercial  or  political  motives*  It  owed  its 
origin  to  the  crime  of  a  king  of  Tyre,  who  murdered  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  man  of  consequence  and  priest  of  Melcarth,  or  Hercules, 
the  national  God,  for  his  wealth,  or  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  he  possessed  in  the  state.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tyre  of  all  ranks  determined  to  remove  from  a  city  sub- 
ject to  a  ruthless  tyrant,  and  placing  Elissa,  the  widow  of  the 
murdered  man,  at  their  head,  they  left  the  ph^ce  and  sailed  for 
Africa.  They  landed  in  the  bay  in  which  Tuneta  (Tunis)  and 
Utica  already  lay,  and  having  fixed  on  a  tongue  of  land  which 
runs  out  into  it,  they  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  rent  or  tribute  for 
it  to  the  Lybians,  the  original  owners  of  the  soil. .  Here  they 
built  a  fort  which  they  probably  named  Betzura,  t.  e.  the  Castle, 
but  of  which  the  Greeks  made  Byrsa;  and  as  this  word  signifies, 
in  their  language,  an  ox-hide,  they  invented  the  well-known  tale 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Tyrian  queen  took  in  the  unsuspi- 
cious Africans — a  tale,  by  the  way,  which  seems  to  have  gone 
round  the  world;  for,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a  former  article,* 
Hassan  Sabah,  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  is  thus  said  to  have  ac- 
quired the  hill-fort  of  Alamoot.  The  Persians  say  that  we  sot 
Calcutta  in  this  way ;  our  own  tradition  avers  that  it  was  thus  that 
Hengist  and  Horsa  got  a  settlement  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  and 
we  think  we  have  read  somewhere  that  this  was  the  mode  in  which 
one  of  our  colonies  in  New  England  obtained  their  land  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  thus  that  the  legends  of  one  country  are  trans- 
ferred to  another,  or  that  similar  fictions  spring  up  in  far  distant 
regions. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  Utica  and  Tunis  were  so  close 
to  Carthage,  the  one  being  only  five,  the  other  about  seven  miles 
from  its  walls,  they  always  remained  independent,  Carthage  only 
exercising  the  hegemony  or  supremacy,     it  would  seem  to  have 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  458. 
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been  the  Pkosnicuin  policy  to  respect  the  rights  of  aU  indepeadeiit: 
Pboeniciaa  states.  As  Carthage  increased  in  power,  she  fifat 
aoiight  to  free  herself  from  tribute  to  the  Ljbians;  die  then  sue- 
oeected  iu  making  them  her  subjects,  and  eventually  extended  her 
doaaiiuon  through  the  interior  eastward  as  far  as  the  coafiaes  of 
the  Greek  state  of  Gyrene.  But  ere  we  trace  the  extent  of  her 
dominion  and  her  commerce,  we  will  stop  to  take  a  view  of  her 
govecameat  and  institutions. 

•  The  government  of  Carthage,  which  claioied  the  adniratioa  of 
Aristotle,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best-constituted  ia  all  aali-- 
luity.  The  philosopher  compares  its  constitution  with  those  of 
^rete  and  Sparta,  and  gives,  as  a  proof  of  its  goodness,  the  fact 
tat,  down  to  his  time,  though  it  was  a  state  of  such  extended' 
eommerce  and  with  so  large  a  town  population,  it  had  never  been: 
sqbjiect  to  popuhir  commotions,  or  afflicted  with  the  scourge  of 
granny.  In  enect,  the  constitution  of  Carthage  was  an  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  hereditary  wealth,  with  a  democratic  element;  sobor-^ 
dinate  but  effective' — the  very  form  which  is  best  calculated  fer 
p^mapence.  Hence  there  was  a  moderation  in  the  Carthagiiiia& 
policy,  an  absence  of  the  lust  of  conquest,  and  a  steadiness  iii  the 
adherence  to  plans  which  had  been  maturely  weighed  and  adopted^ 
which  we  should  vainly  seek  in  a  democracy.  Compare,  for  ia* 
alahce,  Athens  and  Carthage.  We  are  now  speaking  of  this  state 
in  its  best  times;  circumstances  afterwards  compelled  it  to  change 
its  character. 

,  As  it  was  the  general  practice  of  antiquity  for  colonies  to  retain 
tho  constitution  of  the  parent-state,  we  may  suppose  that,  as  die 
legend  of  Dido  shows,  the  first  constitution  of  Carthage  was  a 
nqaarchy  Hke  that  of  Phoenicia.  History  does  not  inform  us 
how  the  change  was  brought  about;  but  we  find  it  afterwarde 
such  as  Aristotle  describes  it.  The  government  was  in  the  hands 
not  so  much  of  a  hereditary  nobility,  like  the  Roman  patricians 
and  the  Venetian  nobili,  as  of  the  optimates,  or  families  of  greatest 
Health  and  influence.  From  these  all  the  magistrates  and  public 
oftcers  were  selected,  but  they  received  no  salaries,  and  they  were 
either  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  or  were  nominated  by  the 
senate  and  approved  of  by  the  people,  it  is  doubtful  which;  per- 
haps the  expression  of  Aristotle,  that  in  his  time  the  chief  offices 
M  Carthage  were  purchased,  might  incline  us  to  think  that  the 
former  was  the  mode  of  election.  He  says,  that  in  the  choice  of 
the  magistrates  the  qualities  considered  were  their  M^ealth,  virtue 
and  popularity  (S^y),  which  he  regards  as  a  proof  of  the  consti- 
tution being  aristocratic,  and  which  we  think  also  proves  the 
power  of  the  people  in  the  elections.  Another  important  privi- 
lege which  the  people  possessed  was;  that  whenever  the  executive 
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Md  tlie  senate  (Ksagreed  on  any  point,  the  matter  was  branstt 
before  the  people,  whose  decision  was  conclusive;  and  on  tnis 
oceatioD  every  one  who  pleased  could  speak  and  give  his  opinion 
on  the  subject.  This  last  was  a  privilege,  we  believe,  enjoyed 
by  the  people  in  no  odier  aristocracy  of  antiquity. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  free  state  without  a  senate  known 
to  Ae  ancients.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  even  to  conceive  a  perma- 
nent free  state  without  it.  The  Carthaginian  senate  resembled 
those  of  Rome  and  Sparta;  but  we  are  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  Its  numbers,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  admission  into  it 
Various  notices,  however,  conspire  to  prove  that  the  number  of 
members  must  have  been  considerable,  and  the  very  nature  of 
an  aristocracy  proves  that  the  seats  in  it  must  have  been  for  life. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  optimates,  as  such,  were  members  of 
it,  and  that  as  new  families  acquired  wealth  and  consideration 
^^  got  seats  in  it,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  having  been  chosen 
to  fill  some  of  the  public  offices. 

But  besides  this  great  senate,  there  was  a  smaller  body,  a  kind 
of  committee,  selected  from  it,  which  perhaps  bore  to  it  a  relation 
not  unlike  what  the  cabinet  council  does  to  the  privy  council  with 
onraelves.  Aristotle,  in  one  place,  speaks  of  a  board  of  one 
hundred  and  four  persons,  which  resembled  the  Ephorate  at 
Sparta,  (but  was  better  regulated^  as  any  Spartan  might  be  an 
Ephor,)  while  only  persons  of  the  greatest  worth  were  eligible  at 
Carthage.  Niebuhr  sees  in  these  one  hundred  and  four  a  relation 
to  the  weeks  of  the  year,  as  in  the  twenty-eight  of  the  Spartan 
Gerosia,  with  the  two  kings,  he  finds  a  reference  to  the  number 
of  the  days  of  the  month.  Hence  it  might  appear  that  he  re- 
garded these  one  hundred  and  four  as  a  Gerusia^  a  name  whicb^ 
hi  fact,  is  given  to  them  by  the  accurate  Polybius,  who  expressly 
distinguishes  them  from  the  senate  (oi^xAijro;),  as  do  also  Livy 
and  the  other  writers.  But  we  also  read  of  a  magistracy  of  one 
hundred  men,  and  a  question  then  arises,  were  the  two  boards 
the  same  or  not? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Kluge,  that  the  magistracies  of  the  one  hun* 
dred  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  four,  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other ;  and  he  will  not  allow  that  so  accurate  a  writer 
as  the  Stagyrite,  and  one  so  studious  of  conciseness,  would  have 
spoken  in  one  place  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  in  another  of 
only  one  hundred,  if  there  was  not  a  real  difference.  He  con-^ 
ceives  that  the  former  were  a  magistracy  which  had  existed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  state,  for  trying  the  various  causes,  both  public 
and  private,  ^vhich  must  of  necessity  have  arisen  in  so  Commercial' 
and  so  populous  a  city  as  Carthage ;  the  latter  he  thinks,  in  con- 
formity with  the  generality  of  writers,  ^as  instituted  at  the  time 
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whea  the  power  and  influence  of  the  house  of  Mago  began  to  be 
viewed  as  dangerous  to  the  republic.  Their  business  was  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  generals  on  their  return  from  a 
command^  and  to  punish  them  if  they  had  done  any  thing  tending 
to  the  injury  of  the  state.  It  was  this  body  which  afterwards 
becanie>  like  the  Spartan  £phors>  the  tyrants  of  the  republic. 
As  it  is  the  board  of  one  hundred  and  four  that  Aristotle  compares 
with  the  £phors>  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  one  hundred 
and  the  one  hundred  and  four  were  all  the  same,  the  real  number 
being  one  hundred  and  four^  the  round  hundred  being  employed 
for  shortness.  Both  Heeren  and  Botticher  take  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  we  feel  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  most  correct. 

At  the  head  of  the  state  were  magistrates  named  Suffetes,  t.  e. 
judges,  {Shophetim,  or  the  judges  of  Scripture);  but  in  what 
manner  they  were  chosen^  for  how  long,  and  what  their  number 
waSy  are  things  which  unfortunately  we  can  only  conjecture. 
That  they  were  elective,  and  were  taken  from  the  principal 
families,  and  that  they  presided  in  the  senate,  are  points  which 
admit  of  no  doubt,  and  as  Aristotle  compares  them  with  the. 
Spartan  kings,  and  Polybius  and  others  with  the  Roman  consuls, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  their  number  was  two,  as 
Nepos  expressly  asserts.  It  would  seem  the  more  probable  opi- 
nion that  their  office  was  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year, — per* 
baps  we  might  say  for  life,  as  the  only  difierence  which  Aristotle 
observes  between  them  and  the  Spartan  kings  is,  that  tliese  last 
could  be  chosen  out  of  only  two  families.  The  Suffetes  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  for 
Livy  speaks  of  the  Suites  of  Gades. 

The  office  of  general  was  different  from  that  of  a  SufFete, 
though  the  two  offices  were  frequently  united  in  the  same  person. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  Suffete  was  like  an  ordinary  general, 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  when  in  command  to 
the  council  of  one  hundred. 

The  most  puzzling  part  of  the  Carthaginian  government  is  the 
Pentarchies,  of  which  Aristotle,  and  he  only,  speaks.  According 
to  him,  some  of  the  most  weighty  matters  of  the  state  were  ma- 
naged by  them,  and  they  filled  up  their  own  vacancies,  and  this  is 
all  we  know  about  them.  As  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural 
number,  Heeren  thinks  they  may  have  been  committees  of  the 
Gerusia  for  the  management  of  different  portions  of  the  affairs 
which  were  under  the  direction  of  that  body.  Kluge  is  of  opinion 
that  a  pentarchy  was  a  board  composed  of  the  five  chief  officers 
in  the  state,  which  he  conjectures  to  have  been  the  priest  of  Mel- 
earth,  the  national  god,  the  quastor,  the  censor,  the  boetharch,  or 
military  commander  in  the  town,  and  a  fifth,  which  he  conjectures 
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to  have  corresponded  with  the  Roman  sedilcr  Pentarchies,  he 
saysy  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  as  there  was  one  at  Carthage  and 
one  in  each  of  the  tributary  towns.  This  theory  is  ingenious,  but 
we  think  that  of  Heeren  much  more  probable.  Botticher  can 
hardly  be  said  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

We  thus  see  that»  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Carthaginian 
constitution  was  one  admirably  calculated  for  duration.  It  was  a 
mingled  aristocracy  and  democracy,  with  a  preponderance  of  the 
former,  or  regulating  and  conservative  element.  But  forms  of 
government  are  of  little  use  if  not  sustained  by  national  character, 
and  one  people  will  bear  a  degree  of  liberty  of  which  another  is 
incapable.  We  much  doubt,  for  instance,  if  the  French  could, 
consistently  with  their  social  happiness  and  prosperity,  bear  the 
same  quantity  of  that  valuable  commodity  which  we  ourselves 
—but  only  after  a  very  long  course  of  discipline  and  training— 
actually  enjoy.  Certain  we  are,  that  the  Athenians  could  never 
have  stopped  at  the  point  at  which  the  Carthaginians  did ;  but  the 
people  of  Attica  were  of  a  light  mercurial  character,  those  of 
Carthage  were  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  not  easily  led  away  by 
vanity  and  idle  visions  of  unattainable  happiness  and  perfection* 
Their  religion  may  also,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  dif-^ 
ference  between  their  character  and  that  of  the  Greeks^  and  their 
aoperior  fitness  for  retaining  freedom;  for  we  believe  tbati  as  far 
as  we  have  history  to  guide  us,  it  will  be  found  that  where  there 
is  not  a  strong  sense  of  religion  in  the  people  at  large,  their 
liberty  is  but  of  brief  endurance. 

When  we  speak  of  the  effect  of  religion  on  the  Carthaginian 
people,  we  have  in  view  the  strength  of  their  religious  feelings, 
not  the  purity  of  their  creed ;  for  their  worship  was  a  dark  and 
cruel  service.  Like  all  colonies,  they  brought  their  religion  with 
them  from  their  home  in  Asia.  The  notices  remaining  of  it  are 
very  scanty,  but  we  are  able  to  collect  that,  like  the  Aramaean 
religion  in  general,  it  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  supposed  intelli- 
gences of  the  celestial  luminaries  and  those  of  the  elements.  The 
chief  of  these  was,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Sun-god,-  Baal  or 
Molec,  named  by  the  Greeks  Kronus,  from  some  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  their  ancient  deity.  Time.  The  worship  of  thi» 
God,  both  in  Syria  and  in  Carthage,  was  bloody  and  inhuman ;  the 
infant  children  of  the  noblest  families  were  burnt  alive  under  his 
image,  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  who  dared  not  even  shed 
a  tear,  lest  the  sacrifice  should  prove  unpleasing  to  the  grim 
deity.  In  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  feelings  of  nature 
prevailed,  and  the  infants  of  slaves  were  the  victims ;  but  when 
calamity  came  on  the  state,  it  was  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  the 
ofiiended  godf  the  noblest  children  were  then  yielded  for  sacrifice 
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by  their  pB9mtt9,  and  o»  oa»  aoeaaioit  900  vmm  <ifefedl  at  aaeai 
While  900  persooB,  who  had  been  guilty  of  substitslkif  the  cbiMme 
ef  slaves  for  their  own»  to  make  atonemeiit  for  their  offBuce^  flmv 
dieinselvea  into  the  flames*  How  strong  naat  the  reiigionHt 
feeling  (call  it  such,  or  caH  it  iaaalieisin)  have  been  in  the  mind^ 
ef  SMch  a  people!  And  we  mns^  remember  that  in  Carthage 
there  was  no  sacerdotal  easte»  as  in  India»  to  heep  up  a  fiinatie 
spirit  in  die  minda  of  the  laity% 

Ashtaroth,  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  moon>  and  die  p»* 
tTMiese  of  increase  and  production,  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
inth  their  Hera  or  Juno,  Mid  with  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  was  also^ 
adored  at  Carthage,  and  perhaps  with  the  same  lasdvions  ritto  a» 
in  Syria. 

A  principal  6bjeet  of  worship  in  Tyre  and  in  all  the  colonies, 
was  Melcartb,  i.  e.  king  of  the  otty,  the  tutelary  deity  (as  his  name 
denotes)  of  die  town.  This  deity,  who  was  evidently  another 
form  of  the  Sun-god|  the  Greeks  identified  with  their  hero  Her^ 
enles,  whom  most  assuredly  they  in  their  early  ages  never  regarded 
aaa  god  of  the  sun.  Perhaps  their  only  reason  for  doing  so  war, 
thai  the  statues  of  Melcarth  were  formed  to  indicate  great  mus- 
cnlar  power  and  strength,  and  thus  resembled  those  of  their  own 
great  slayer  of  beasts  and  men-. 

Of  the  other  Phoenician  deities  little  can  be  coUected*  If 
BeUerman  be  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Punic  portions  of 
the  Poenulus  of  Plantus,  the  Carthaginians  had  very  strong  im- 
pressions of  the  providence  of  the  gods,  and  of  a  reward  for  the 
virtnoiis  after  death.  The  place  of  bNss,  unlike  the  Greeks  and 
other  peoples,  they  conceived  to  be,  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  earthy 
or  in  western  islands,  but  above,  in  the  celestial  regions. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  trade  of  Carthage, 
we  must  notice  another  peculiarity  in  its  constitution  observed 
by  Aristotle.  He  says  that  the  dinners  of  their  societies  {(rwvbna 
rmf  hcHfuSh)  resembled  the  ^Strtot,  or  public  meals,  of  the  Spartans. 
Now  we  know  very  well  what  these  last  were,  and  it  is  quitfe  im« 
possible  that  any  thing  precisely  similar  could  have  existed  in 
such  a  city  as  Carthage;  for  though  a  body  of  9000  Spartans, 
who  Kved  in  idleness,  their  lands  being  tilled  by  the  Helots,  could 
very  well  dine  together  in  difierent  public  halls  every  day,  the 
same  could  not  be  the  case  in  a  commercial  city,  containii^  a 
good  deal  more  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  pfail€iso>» 
pher  only  says  that  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  dinners" 
at  Carthage  and  the  pnbiic.  meals  at  Sparta,  and  if  we  find  a 
point  in  which  they  did-  agree,  it  will  be  sufiicient.  We  may  then 
inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  the  institution  at  Carthage.  Now 
nutarch  {Symp.  vii.  9)  expressly  says  that  the  Spartan  Pfaiditia 
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were  a  kinci  of  aecret  covneib  and  aristocrfitie  syoodi^  aod  from 
aR  we  oao  learn  of  the  societies  of  Carthage  they  were  of  a  sifBifaMr 
p«[itioal  nature. 

Khigo  is  of  opinion  that  the  men  of  wealth  and  tafluenee  at 
€aTtbagey  with  a  view  to  preventing  any  one  horn  acquiring  an 
ttwhie  iniuence  with  the  people  by  largesses  or  olherwisey  used 
to  me  public  dinners  to  the  inferior  citizens'  in  dififereni  ^aeee» 
ao  that  their  afiections  asight  be  divided  among  many,  and  not  IM 
engrossed  by  any  one  to  the  prejudice  perhaps  Qf  the  state. 
Sdbiosser  thinks  that  these  pubKc  dtnoers  were  bko  those  among 
tbe  different  guiMs  in  the  middle  ages,  which,  by  the  wqr,  are  stiH 
kept  up  in  the  good  city  of  London.  Lucbn  opinee  that  Ihesi^ 
dinners,  somewhat  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  were  given  by 
the  Council  of  One  Hundred  at  the  time  of  th^  electioii.  Peiw 
haps  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Heeren,  who  conceivefl? 
Iheae  societiea  at  Carthage  to  have  been  like  our  political  ctobe^ 
in  which  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  of  the  state  previously 
arranged  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  public.  Poiybiue 
eftsn  speaks  of  the  secret  deliberations  of  tbe  great  men^  and 
Livy  says  that  Aristo,  whom  Hannibal  sent  to  Carthage, 'first 
spoke  with  the  Boreas  party  in  the  circles*  and  at  the  dinners, 
and  d&en  in  the  senate.  Theodore  Metochita,  a  writer  of  tbe^ 
middle  ages/ who  had  read  books  no  longer  existing,  fMaarke  that 
tbe  Carthaginians  treated  of  most  public  affairs  in  die  nigbti  fbr 
which  reason,  he  adds,  they  held  their  meetings  and  councils  in 
the  evening  and  at  night»time**-8ll  which  acrreeS'Well  with  clnbs^ 
in  which  business  and  festivity  were  joined,  but  not  at  all  with  a* 
p«bii<s  assembly,  whichi  unKke  our  parUament^  wa»  always  in* 
antiquity  held  by  day-light. 

Such  then  was  the  government,  such  ^  political  institutions 
of  this  great  commercial  people.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  their 
tnde  and  their  extent  of  oominiott. 

It  is,  we  fear,  but  a  vain  attempt  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  any  of  the  cities  of  antiquity  which  trace  their 
oriji^in  to  a  period  beyond  the  time  when  history  began  to  be- 
written  in  Greece.  We  therefore  place  little  reliance  on  the  ac* 
counts  which  set  tbe  foundntion  of  Carthage  in  the  year  878 
B*  C.  for  instance,  or  819  or  996^  or  fifty  year»  after  the  taking 
of' Troy,  that  is,  1 134  B.  C.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  very* 
little  conaequence;  the  nature  of  things  shows  that  the  beginniags 
oi  Carthage,  like  those  of  all  other  colonies^  must  have  been* 
sasalK  It»  first  terntory  was  only  the  small  peninsula  on  whicb 
it  stood,  and  for  which  a  rent  was  paid  to  the  original  ownera  of' 
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the  soil.  As  the  population  increased,  encroachments  were  gra- 
dually made  on  the  adjacent  land,  and  the  city,  it  is  probable,  soon 
became  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  refuse  any  farther  pay-^ 
ment  of  tribute  to  the  Lybians.  These  last,  it  is  said,  we  know 
not  with  what  truth,  were  at  that  time  in  the  nomadic  state,  and 
the  Tyrian  colonists,  who  had  brought  with  them  the  love  and 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  for  which  the  Syrians  were  always  dis- 
tinguished, induced  or  forced  them  by  degrees  to  abandon  their 
erratic  life,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile 
soil.  The  Lybians  now  became  the  subjects  of  their  former 
tributaries,  the  land  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  the  annual 
tribute  or  rent,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  drew  from  them, 
augmented  and  sustained  their  power,  and  the  numerous  colonial 
towns  and  villages  which  were  formed  all  through  the  country, 
relieved  Carthage  from  the  evils  of  excess  of  population,  and 
served  to  keep  the  original  natives  in  obedience.  These  Lybian 
subjects  of  Carthage  always  formed  a  principal  part  of  her 
armies.  The  extent  of  country  subject  to  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Africa,  great  as  we  may  be  apt  to  fancy  it,  when  it  was 
at  its  greatest  height,  hardly  equalled  that  of  the  modern  kingdom 
pf  Portugal.  Eastward,  it  stretched  to  the  Syrtis  and  the  confines 
of  Cyrene;  southward,  to  Lake  Triton  and  the  branches  of  Atlas; 
and  westward,  to  the  realms  of  the  independent  Numidian 
princes,  the  allies  and  sometimes  the  tributaries  of  Carthage. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  ever  exhibiting  the  same  phenomena; 
3000  years  ago  a  colony  came  from  a  distant  commercial  country 
and  obtained  permission  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  and  ended  by  reducing  the  people  of  the  country  to 
subjection.  In  modern  times  the  very  same  thing  has  been  done 
on  the  coasts  of  India.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  British  will  equal  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  perma- 
nence; it  is  certain  that  a  chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  Carthage  was 
her  alienating  the  affections  of  her  African  subjects  by  excess  of 
taxation,  in  consequence  of  the  expensive  wars  in  which  the  am- 
bition and  lust  of  dominion  of  some  of  her  leading  men  engaged 
her.  We  should  take  warning;  if  once  our  government  is  felt  to 
be  oppressive  in  India,  our  dominion  there  is  gone. 

Carthage  must  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  caravan- trade, 
which  has  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Syrtes  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  By  this  trade 
she  procured  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  perhaps  slaves,  though,  as  far 
as  we  recollect,  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  negro  slaves  in  the 
classic  writers  till  about  the  time  of  Alexander:  we  mean  as 
an  article  of  commerce  with  the  Greeks  and  other  peoples  of 
Europe,     But  she  must  have   become   powerful   and   wealthy 
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before  she  could  have  extended  her  views  so  far;  and  her  earliest 
trade  was  doubtless  the  exchange  of  her  own  manufactures,  or 
those  of  Tyre,  with  the  people  of  the  interior,  for  the  natural 
productions  of  their  soil.  It  was  possiblj  this  trade  which  first 
led  to  her  settlement  of  the  colonies,  which  extended  along  the 
coast  to  the  straits  of  Gades,  rather  than  a  view  to  the  commerce 
of  Spain. 

Commercial  prospects  also  made  the  Carthaginians  turn  their 
ejes  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  which,  as  we  have 
said  above,  we  see  little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Phoenicians 
carried  on  a  trade.  They  probably  settled  very  early  on  the  Balearic 
islands,  (Majorca,  Minorca  and  Yviza,)  which  produced  wine, 
oil  and  fine  wool — the  great  objects  of  Phoenician  trade.  They 
also  settled  on,  and  gradually  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
vince, the  fertile  island  of  Sardinia,  an  island,  of  which,  as  Heeren 
justly  observes,  though  so  near  us,  we  know  far  less  than  we 
do  of  Owhyhee  and  Otaheite.  They  appear,  but  only  in  the 
later  period  of  their  history,  to  have  had  some  settlements  of  no 
great  importance  on  the  coast  of  Corsica. 

As  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  increased,  they  must  evidently 
have  contemplated  the  mastery  of  the  western  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean as  essential  to  their  projects  of  extended  dominion,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  possession  of  Sicily  must  have  appeared  to 
them  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  here  they  had  a  more 
formidable  foe  to  encounter  than  any  they  had  yet  engaged,  for  it 
is  highly  probably  that  the  Greeks  were  settled  before  them  in 
that  island.  Thucydides,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the  sub* 
|ect,  reckons  the  iolnxBg  among  the  peoples  who  had  settled  in 
icily,  but  as  that  term  stood  with  the  Greeks  for  both  the  proper 
Phoenicians  and  their  colonies,  it  is  doubtful  which  the  historian 
meant.  Modern  writers  tell  us  without  hesitation  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  from  the  most  remote  times  occupied  the  coasts  and 
islets  round  the  whole  island,  but  as  no  traces  appear  of  these 
Phoenician  settlements,  and  as  Thucydides  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians,  such  as  Motya,  Panormus 
and  Solacis,  were  on  the  part  of  the  island  nearest  to  Carthage, 
we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  in  Sicily  as  in  Italy  the  Greeks  were 
the  first  settlers,  and  that  the  Carthaginians,  who  traded  with 
them  for  their  wine,  oil,  8cc.,  gradually  conceived  the  plan  of 
coming  in  for  their  share  of  the  fertile  island,  and  that  thus,  in- 
stead of  having  come  into  the  reversion  of  old  Phoenician  towns 
on  the  coast,  they  began  to  settle  on  the  west  side  of  the  island/ 
and  that  those  towns  were  their  first  plantations.  Their  efforts 
to  conquer  the  whole  island  were  the  eventual  cause  of  their  ruin, 
and  even  if  they  had  succeeded,  we  doubt  very  much  if  they  could 
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ireoflOM  for  enlertainiog  lliis  opiDioii. 

Malta  Biid  the  other  small  islaods  in  its  neighbo^irhood  vmm, 
it  is  ]ike]y>  early  colonized  by  the  Phceniciaiis.  They  all, tfisll 
•fterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Malta  was 
famous  for  its  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  its  pe^le 
were  industrious  and  opulent. 

We  BOW  tnsn  to  Spain»  the  Mexico  of  the  old  worlds  in  oitler 
to  trace  the  comiection  of  the  Carthaginians  with  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  intercourse  of  Carthage  wtlh  Spain 
was  of  a  very  early  date,  as  silver  could  not  have  been  a  very  «s^ 
jsential  article  in  the  commerce  with  the  people  of  Africa,  when 
the  traffic  with  them  first  began.  The  SpaniA  trade,  however^ 
must  have  from  various  causes  gradually  increased^  but  it  was 
fi'ofaably  for  some  time  not  direct  with  the  natives;  and  the  Caf- 
thagiiuans  bought  what  silver  and  other  Spanish  productions  they 
f8f uiied  from  Uie  people  of  Gades  and  other  Phoenician  settle*' 
oaents  in  that  country*  We  have  already  expressed  «  belief  diat 
the  natives  worked  their  own  tnines,  and  bartered  their  produce 
with  the  foreign  merchants.  The  trade  bet«i'een  them  and  the 
Carthaginians  must  have  been  extensive  and  direct,  when  these  last 
had  iacreaaed  in  wealth  and  power.  The  greatest  harmony 
eeems  to  have  existed  between  the  two  parties,  and  Carthage  was 
long  wisely  content  with  the  privilege  of  enlisting  troops  in  Spain^ 
wi^ut  seeking  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  country  to  herself. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  till  after  the  fii^t  Punic  war,  and  the  loss  of 
Sictly,  that  the  ptK^ect  was  conceived  of  reducing  Spain  to  the 
oondstion  of  a  province.  The  causes  of  this  change  in  die  Car^ 
thuioian  policy  we  sImiU  presently  show* 

The  intercourse  wiA  Gaul  must  ha%*e  been  very  slight,  as  thi 
Greek  colony  of  Massalia  commanded  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  limt  country.  It  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the  Gaols,  who  served  in 
the  Punic  armies,  were  enlisted  in  Spain,  or  in  Italy«  The 
knowledge  of  pav  being  to  be  had  would  easily  draw  them  ovef 
the  Alps  or  die  JPyrenees.  We  no  where  read  of  a  trade  between 
Ghiul  and  Carthage. 

Historians  and  geographers  have  long  disputed  on  the  suiigect 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  by  the.  ships  of  Carthage.  Some 
are  content  writh  extending  their  limits  from  the  south  coast  of 
Britain  on  the  north  to  Cape  Bojador  on  the  south ;  while  othen 
give  them  a  direct  Baltic  trade,  conducting  their  shipi  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula  and  the  coast  of  Prussia,  nay  even  to  those  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  leading  them  southwards  to  the 
river  Gambia  and  to  Guinea*  It  n  also  maintained  that  they 
crossed  the  Atlantic^  and  visited  the  shores  of  the  New  World* 
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Uetflg  as  elsewhere,  tnitk  perhaps  lies  in  the  mkkHe.  Let  tts« 
I^viiig  the  American  voyage  out  of  the  question,  as  resting  on 
inere  conjecture,  devote  a  £erir  lines  to  the  consideration  of  &dr 
AAriean  and  European  navigation  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  are  toM  by  PJinj  and  other  writers,  tint  at  the  titne  when 
Carthage  was  at  her  greatest  height  ef  power  (ab^ut  the  year 
450  B.  C.  as  lieiewel  thinks)  two  fleets  were  sent  out  to  explore 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe.  The  one  destined  for  the 
African  espedbtion  was  commanded  by  Hanno,  one  of  the  Snffetes 
of  Carthage ;  it  consisted  of  sixty  fifty-oared  vessels,  baring  on 
board  30,000  persons,  who  were  to  be  ^aced  as  colonists  on  the 
weet^oast  of  the  {Nresent  empire  of  Morocco,  a  country  swhich  of 
course  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Carlhagintans  at  that 
time.  Hanno,  after  settling  the  colonists,  was  then  to  sail  aonth^ 
wards,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  as  many  of  the  ships  as  he 
deemed  sufficient. 

Hanno  proceeded  in  that  direction  till  want  of  prorisions 
forced  him  to  return.  He  drew  up  am  accoisnt  of  his  voyage, 
which  was  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  (Moloch),  at  Cap* 
thage ;  it  was  translated  by  some  Greek,  and  diis  transbtion,  or 
an  abridgement  of  it,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
Geogrofhi  Minora  of  Hiulson.  It  is  quite  manifest  from  it, 
ibat  llanno  sailed  a  long  way  along  the  coast  of  the  Negro  cou»- 
try,  but  where  his  voyage  terminated  is  a  question  that  will  peiw 
haps  never  be  adequately  solved.  Renneil  thinks  the  ntmoat 
Kmit  of  it  was  Sfaerborough  Sound;  while  Professor  Lelewei, 
who  follows  Gesselin,  calculates  that  it  codd  not  have  been 
beyond  Cape  Bojador.  Heeren  agrees  with  Renneil,  and  so 
does  Mr.  Cooley,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  riuht; 
for  Herodotus  (iv.  196)  accurately  describes  the  mode  in  which 
the  Carthaginians  traded  for  gold  with  a  people  on  the  coast  ^f 
Africa,  which  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  at  this  very  day 
the  caravans  from  Morocco  carry  on  the  dumbjrade  with  the 
people  of  Guinea  for  gold-dust  and  other  articles* 

It  is  manifest  from  Diodorus  Siculus  that  the  Carthaginiana 
had  discovered  the  island  of  Madeira.  If  they  traded  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Gambia,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  For- 
tunate or  Canary  Islands  could  have  been  unknown  to  them,  and 
the  probability  of  such  being  the  case  is  heightened  by  the  ctfw 
cumstance  of  one  of  these  islands  bearing  the  name  of  Junoma, 
wfaidi  is  evidently  a  translation  of  a  Punic  name  derived  from 
Astarte,  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  identified  with  their 
Hera  and  Juno. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  extent  and  circnnii* 
•lances  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,.  we  are  still  more  in  the  dark 
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respecting  that  of  Himilco  along  the  coast  of  Europe.  Plinj 
merely  informs  us  that  he  was  sent  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
at  the  same  time  with  Hanno,  and  the  particulars  of  the  voyage, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  geographic  poem  of  Festus  Avienus, 
(who  says  he  wrote  from  the  Punic  annals,)  have  been  so  confused 
by  his  ignorance,  or  what  is  not  likely,  when  we  consider  the  air 
of  truth  which  pervades  the  narrative  of  Hanno,  so  designedly 
falsified  by  Himilco  or  the'  government^  that  but  little  that  is 
certain  can  be  deduced  from  it.  We  are  told  that  after  passing 
the  Atlantic  bay  (supposed  to  be  that  between  Capes  Trafalgar 
and  St.  Vincent)  one  came  to  Cape  CEstrymnon,  (Cape  Finis- 
terre  as  it  is  thought,)  under  which  lay  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
in  which  were  islands  abounding  in  tin  and  lead,  inhabited  by  a 
high-spirited  people,  industrious  and  commercial,  who  used  to 
navigate  the  seas  in  boats  covered  with  skins  or  leather.  Two 
days'  sail  from  these  islands  was  the  Holy  Island  in  which  the 
Hibernians  dwelt,  and  the  island  of  the  Albions  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  adds  that  the  people  of  Tartessus  used  to  trade 
to  the  CEstrymnian  islands,  whither  also  resorted  the  inhabitants 
of  Carthage  and  her  colonies.  He  says  it  took  Himilco,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account, yb^/r  months  to  sail  to  those  islands,  owing 
to  the  want  of  wind,  the  sluggishness  of  the  water,  the  quantity 
of  sea-weed  which  caught  and  detained  the  vessels,  the  want  of 
depth,  and  the  great  number  of  sea-monsters  that  swam  about 
and  among  the  ships.  The  ocean,  Himilco  said,  could  not  be 
navigated  westwards,  as  it  was  shrouded  with  darkness  and  devoid 
of  wind.  Thus  far  went  the  account  of  the  Carthaginian  ad<* 
miral. 

These  (Estrymniau  islands  are,  we  may  say  universally,  re- 
garded as  the  Scilly  isles,  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  strange,  however,  ^at  at  the  present  day  there  are 
no  traces  of  tin  or  lead  in  these  islands,  and  no  vestiges  of  there 
ever  having  been  any.  Neither,  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  Atlantic 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  all  along  the  coast,  can  we  see  why 
the  metals  should  be  brought  thither  for  sale  from  Cornwall, 
which  lies  just  as  near  to  Ushant,  from  which  the  trading  vessels 
must  have  stretched  across  the  channel.  Leiewel  considers  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  be  this  great  QEstrymnian  bay;  but  the  Scilly 
islands  do  not  lie  in  that,  and  no  efforts,  we  apprehend,  will  make 
the  description  of  the  cape,  bay  and  islands  in  Avienus,  tally  with 
the  real  appearance  of  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  We  doubt  not 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  account  of  the 
shoals,  sea-monsters,  and  so  forth,  which  impeded  the  navigation 
of  the  Punic  commander;  though  we  believe  it  is  considered 
rather  hazardous,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  keep  close  in-shore 
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when  sailing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  whole,  boweveri  ,we 
think  there  can  be  very  little  reason  to  dispute  the  fact  of  the 
south  coast  of  Britain  having  being  viaited  by  Punic  merchant- 
men,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  their  having  gone  any  far- 
ther north.  The  amber  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean was,  in  all  probability,  purchased  on  the  coast. of  Gaul, 
whither  it  was  brought  over  land  by  the  Germans;  or  may  it  npt 
have  been  carried  thither  by  sea?  for  how  know  we  that  the 
Northmen  were  not  at  that  time  as  expert  navigators  as  they 
afterwards  were?  They  certainly  did  not  learn  the  art  of  ship* 
building  from  the  Romans;  the  peculiar  build  of  their,  vessels, 
and  the  names  of  them  and  their  different  parts  not  being  trace- 
able  to  any  foreign  language,  would  surely  indicate  the  contrary* 
We  may,  we  think,  assert  without  hesitation,  that  at  the  time 
that  CarUiage  was  most  flourishing, .  she  traded  northwards 
directly  to  Britain,  and  indirectly  to  the  Baltic;  southwards,  to 
the  Gambia  by  sea,  and  by  caravans  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa; 
ynhile  eastward  she  csinied  on  an  active  commerce  with  all. parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  the  mother  city  obtained  the 
productions  of  India.  She  may  too  have  purchased  Scythian 
slaves  from  the  Grecian  slave-dealers.  Her  commercial  relations 
would  thus  have  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known 
world,  and  have  been  only:surpassed  by  those  of  modern  Europe 
since,  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  passage  to  the  East. by 
.the  Cape  of.  Good  Hope.  That  the  spirit  of  monopoly  was  a 
chief  element  of  the  Carthaginian  policy  is  evident  from  the  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Rome,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
custom  to  drown  the  crews  of  such  vessels  of  other  nations  as 
were  found  sailing  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places,  with  which  she 
carried  on  the  most  lucrative  traffic;  for  no  people  were  ever 
more  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  excluding  competition 
than  the  Carthaginians.  Heeren  is,  perhaps,  right  in  assigning 
this  dislike  of  competition  and  commercial  rivalry  as  a  chief,  cause 
of  the  trade  of  Carthage  not  having  been  more  extensive  than  it 
was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

.The  natural  consequence  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  lucrative 
commerce  as  Carthage  had,  was  the  possession  of  great,  wealth  by 
the  principal  families;  and  it  gives  us  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
Carthaginian  character  to  find  that  their  favourite  mode  of  apply- 
ing it  was  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  laud.  Agri- 
culture was  nowhere  better  understood,  or  practised  with  more 
real  taste  and  enjoyment,  than  in  Carthage;  and  by  far  the  best 
work  which  the  Romans  possessed  on  £e  subject  (a  work  the 
loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted)  was  a  translation  from  the 
Punic  of  a  work  on  that  subject  by  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  author 
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of  th«  highest  rairk.  When  Agatbooles  executed  the  boM  project 
of  leading  an  army  to  Africa,  and  landed  in  the  bay  in  midi 
Carthage  lay,  his  march,  as  he  adranced,  was  through  ields 
abounding  in  grass  and  covered  with  herds  of  cattle;  vineyanb 
and  olive-grounds  spread  on  every  side;  and  the  whole  regioii 
was  thickly  studded  with  the  country-seats  of  the  wealthy  citizeaa 
tff  Carthage  and  the  other  towns.  It  is  probable  that  pri?vstte 
luxury  was  great  in  a  city  so  well  supplied  with  all  the  means  of 

Zyment,  bnt  as  there  was  a  censor  morum  among  the  pnUic 
ers,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  goven»- 
mpent  to  lay  a  check  upon  indulgence.  It  is  only  in  an  aristo* 
cracy  that  such  could  be  the  case,  and  in  Carthage  as  in  Rome, 
when  the  aristocratic  principle  was  enfeebled,  luxury,  corruption 
and  their  attendant  evils,  broke  in  and  eventually  mined  the  ^te. 
Such  too  wasr  the  case  at  Athens  and  at  Florence.  We  need  enly 
(for  poets  are  good  authority  in  such  matters)  refer  to  the  Ckmdi 
of  Aristophanesi  for  proof  of  the  change  of  manners  in  the  Gre^ 
eian  city,  and  to  the  discourse  of  Cacciaguida,  in  the  Paradiio  of 
Dante,  for  a  corresponding  description  of  what  hwd  taken  place 
itf  Tuscany* 

Had  Carthage  imitated  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  mother- 
country^  and  abstained  from  all  attempts  at  conquest,  it  would, 
fyerhaps,  have  been  fortunate  for  her;  but  her  situation  was  <so 
tery  different  from  that  of  the  parent-state,  that  it  was  scarcely 
}>088fble  for  her  to  follow  the  same  line  of  policy,  which,  after  all, 
was  perhaps  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice  with  the 
FhoenicianSi  possessors  of  their  strip  of  sea-coast,  which  had  its 
boundaries  set  by  nature,  and  whose  neighbours  were  all  too 
dvilized  and  too  powerful  for  them  to  conceive  the  idea  of  re- 
ducing them  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  Carthage,  on  the  other 
band,  lay  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  were  still  in  a  rude  state, 
and  she  was  forced  to  pay  them  tribute  for  the  soil  on  which  she 
stood.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that,  when  she  grew 
wealthy  and  populous,  she  should  desire  to  relieve  herself  from 
this  burden.  This  must  have  caused  war  with  her  immediate 
neighbours,  in  which  contest  she  probably  first  freed  herself  from 
tribute,  and  then  reduced  them  to  subjection.  After  some  time, 
when  they  were  broken  into  obedience,  she  may  have  employed 
them  as  soldiers,  have  enlisted  troops  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
taken  into  her  pay  the  light  horse  of  Numidia,  and  in  that  mani> 
ner  have  extended,  as  we  know  she  did^  her  dominion  over  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  north  of  Africa.  In  short,  substitute  Calcutta  for 
Carthage,  and  we  have  the  whole  process  of  the  conversion  of  a 
commercial  factory  into  the  capital  of  an  empire  before  our  eyes. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  term  it  bad  policy  in  the  Carthaginians 
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lb«8  to  acquire  for  tbemselves  an  eitensive  doonnioQ  la  Africa) 
snd  their  sway,  it  is  likely,  was  at  6r8t  adtaotageDiKi  to  the  aatioftis 
-whom  it  civilized  and  improved.  But  they  should  have  boeo  con* 
tent  with  that  dominion;  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  reduciag 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean;  above  all,  they  should  have  afc^ 
stained  from  attempting  the  con<]uest  of  Sicily,  for  it  waa  thieir 
Sicilian  wars  that  led  to  their  rum,  though  they  had  more  thai 
once  very  nearly  achieved  the  conquest  of  that  fine  island,  Heereu 
u  af  opinion  that  the  Sicilian  wars  of  Carthage  were  the  reauk  of 
good  policy,  and  that  had  she  sat  quietly  looking  on  while  the 
rulers  of  Syracuse  reduced  it  all  beneath  their  power,  the  Caiv 
thaginian  commerce  and  influence  in  the  Mediterranean  would 
have  been  at  an  end.  We  cannot  see  this;  the  Sicilians,  let  wbo 
would  be  their  ruler,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  soil,  aiid  they  could  have  nowhere  found 
such  good  customers  as  the  Carthaginians.  Add  to  this«  that 
from  the  natural  instability  of  the  Greek  character,  which  showed 
itself  nowhere  so  strongly  as  in  Sicily,  diere  was  very  little  dan- 
ger of  their  establishing  a  permanent  dominion  there  which  could 
cause  Carthage  any  serious  apprehensions  for  her  political  exis^ 
ence:  her  Sicilian  wars,  besides  their  immediate  bad  conse- 
quences, ultimately  engaged  her  in  hostilities  with  the  formidable 
city  whose  destiny  it  was  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, when  we  consider  how  Rome  was  constituted,  and  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  that  tiine,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  how  Carthage,  more  than  any  other  state, 
could  have  escaped  falling  under  the  yoke  one  time  or  other, 
though  political  wisdom  miffht  have  deferred  the  time  when  a 

fretext  for  war  should  be  given  to  the  grasping  ambition  of  the 
talian  republic. 
Carthage  carried  on  her  wars  with  money ;  her  own  citizens 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  her  armies.  She  enlisted 
mercenary  troops  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul  and  the  islands;  these 
had^  and  could  have,  no  affection  for  her;  and  if  their  pay  was 
delayed  they  rose  in  mutiny:  she  in  return  lavished  their  blood 
with  the  most  reckless  extravagance.  The  enormous  expenses 
which  her  wars  cost  her  obliged  her  to  tax  her  African  subjects 
most  heavily,  requiring  them  to  give  to  the  state  even  so  much  aa 
one  half  of  the  produce  of  their  land.  They  therefore  had  no 
affection  for  her;  they  submitted  to  or  joined  an  invader,  and 
sometimes  rose  themselves  in  insurrection.  Farther,  by  employ- 
ing such  numbers  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  in  her  service,  she  ac* 
customed  them  to  war  and  discipline,  and  thus  made  the  power 
of  their  princes  formidable  to  herself,  as  she  felt  them  to  be  in 
her  last  wars  with  the  Romans.    But  these  were  not  the  only 
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evils ;  her  generals^  who  were  always  Carthaginians  of  high  rank« 
(she  was  too  wise  to  employ  Candottieriy)  acquired^  in  consequence 
of  their  protracted  commands^  a  degree  of  weight  and  influence 
in  the  state  which  could  not  but  prove  highly  detrimental  to 
liberty;  factions  broke  out  in  the  city  itself;  and  when  we  raen«- 
tion  the  awful  vrord  faction,  it  is  plain  that  the  ruin  of  Carthage, 
like  that  of  every  free  state  in  whose  history  it  is  to  be  found,  was 
inevitable.  The  widely  different  condition  of  Rome  during  the 
century  of  conflict  between  the  two  hostile  republics,  must  be  too 
familiar  to  the  reader  to  require  us  to  point  it  out.  We  shall  only 
notice  that  Rome  drew  her  support  from  the  land,  and  that  her 
citizens  were  her  soldiers;  internal  discord  was  at  an  end,  factions 
had  not  yet  commenced.  How  then  could  the  result  be  any  other 
than  what  it  was  ? 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  give  as  complete  a  view  as  was 
compatible  with  our  limits  of  the  commerce  and  constitution  of 
the  two  greatest  mercantile  states  of  antiquity.  They  have  now 
for  2000  years  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  nations.  Tyre, 
whose  **  merchants  were  princes,"  is,  in  fulfilment  of  the  word  of 
prophecy,  "  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon;"  and  as  to  Carthage, 
-which  equalled  Paris  in  population, 

**  Giace  r  alta  Cartage,  appena  i  segni 
Deir  alte  sue  mine  11  lido  serba ; 
Muojono  le  cittk,  muojono  i  regni, 
Copre  i  fasti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba.*' 


Art.  X.-^EncjiclopSdie  des  Gens  du  Monde,  Repertoire  Universel  det 
Sciences,  des  Lettres,  et  des  Arts  ;  avec  des  Notices  sur  les  Principales 
Families  Historiques,  et  sur  les  Personnages  celhbres,  Morts  et  vivans. 
Par  une  Soci^te  de  Savans,  de  Litterateurs  et  d*  Artistes,  Fran^ats  et 
Etrangers.  Tom.  I.  et  II.  en  4  parties.  A-~BAO.  Paris,  1838, 
1834.    Grand*in8vo. 

The  German  ConversationS'Lexicon,  which  originated  the  idea  of  the 
work  now  before  us,  has  been  by  all  accounts  one  of  the  most  successful 
literary  enterprizes  of  modern  times.  Originally  published  in  1820  by 
the  famous  Lieipzig  bookseller,  Brockhaus,*  the  demand  for  the  successive 
'te*impressions  of  it  in  all  the  countries  where  the  German  language  is 
understood,  has  been  so  great  as  to  keep  the  presses  continually- at  work 
and  already  to  carry  it  to  an  eighth  edition.     It  has  been  translated  into 

•  *  We  cumot  help  thinking  that  the  merit  of  tlie  idea*  soch  as  it  is,  belongs  originally 
to  this  cDOotry,  and  that  in  The  Loungtr't  Common-Place  Bock,  a  work  in  seTeral 
Tolomes,  in  the  Dictionary  f»rin,  published  anonymously  about  the  end  of  the  last 
centory,  and  which  was  very  popular  in  its  day,  will  be  found  the  germ  of  the  Con9er' 
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English  in.America,  with  alterations  and  additional  articles,  to.snit  H  to 
that  meridian  -,  and  that  translation,  we  learn  from  the  work. before  m^ 
(torn.  i.  p.  736,)  is  now  in  the  course  of  republication  in  this  country. 
The  German  publisher's  idea  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  to 
furnish  a  useful  book  of  reference  to  the  readers  of  newspapers  and  the 
current  literature  of  the  day>  which  would  furnish  them  with  information 
on  the  various  topics  there  discussed,  and  save  them  the  trouble  of  hunting 
for  it  in. a  variety  of  sources,  some  not  generally  accessible.  Accordingly, 
it  is  very  copious  and  abundant  in  its  articles  of  hiography,  especially  of 
hvuig  and  contemporary  characters,  and  of  geography ^  in  its  descriptioQ 
of  places  and  countries  5  its  articles  of  science,  philosophy,  &c.  are  com- 
paiatively  meagre. 

The  popularity  of  the. Conv^rM^toiu-Zextcon  had  led  the  proprietors  of 
the  French  rifacctmento  now  before  us  to  contemplate  nothing  more  in 
the  first  instance  than  a  mere  translation  of  it,  vrith  the  omission  or  sub" 
stitution  of  such  articles  as  were  not  equslly  well  adapted ,  to  both 
countries..  lu  this  design,  fortunately  we  think,  they  did  not  persevere; 
they  finally  determined  to  produce  a  Dictionary  which  should  have  an 
originality  and  features  peculiar  to  itself,  and  be  better  adapted,  to  the 
purposes  of  the  great  mass  of  French  readers.  They  appear  to  have 
selected  a  very  competent  editor,  (M.  Schnitzler,  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent Staiistique  de  la  Russie,)  who  appears  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
his  articles  to  be  a  host  of  himself,  and  have  surrounded  him  with  a  body 
of  able  contributors,  who  have,  by  subscribing  their  initiab,  assumed  a 
responsibility  for  their  articles,  which,  in  such  undertakings  in  France, 
seems  now  to  have  settled  into  an  established  practice.  They  have  been 
in  some  degree  anticipated  in  their  preparations  bv  another  work,  ap- 
pearing at  shorter  intervals,  intitled  Vktionnaire  de  la  Conversatum  et  de 
la  Lecture,  the  plan  of  which,  we  believe,  adheres  more  closely  to,  and 
borrows  more  largely  from,  its  German  parent,  than  the  one  before  us, 
in  which  the  translated  articles  (marked  C.  L.)  form  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole. 

We  took  occasion  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  this  Encydo* 
pedk^  (see  No.  XXIII.  p.  258,)  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  plan  and  objects,  tone  and  spirit,  along  with  one  article  as  a  specimen. 
In  the  present  instance  we  can  do  little  more  than  reiterate  the  appro- 
bation we  have  already  expressed  of  its  execution,  and  notice  a  few  of 
the  articles  which  appear  to  call  for  special  remark. 

The  four  parts  already  published,  comprising  1600  pages  of  large  8vo« 
4ouble  columns,  go  no  farther  than  BAO,  the  letter  A  alone  occupying 
1446  pages,  that  letter  in  French  including  many  articles  which  in 
German  or  English  would  appear  under  others  5  for  instance,  we  have 
English  Language  and  Literature  under  AnglaUes,  Langue  et  LittSrature, 
and  German  Language  and  Literature  under  AUemandes^  Langue  et  Lit* 
terature.  Both  these  sketches,  the  first  by  M.  Spach,  and  the  latter  by 
the  editor,  are  very  respectably  executed  -,  but  in  the  English  there  are 
more  typographical  errors  in  the  proper  names  than  we  could  have  wished 
to  see.  The  articles  Arabia  and  Arabian  Literature  by  M.  Reinaud, 
and  Armenians  by  Klaproth,  are  worthy  of  the  well-merited  reputation 
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rf  these  Onentalbls.  la  the  hietorical  nd  hiographkad  articks,  the 
BMbes  of  ViUemaiB,  Artaud,  Guigaiaod  $  in  the  arcbaBO&ogical,  of  Chaai- 

KtKoii-FiSeac,  PoniefBaii ;  io  the  geogimphical,  of  Welkeoaer,  Deppio^ 
dhi;  in  those  on  natond  htstoiy,  of  Fred.  Cmrier ;  in  the  medtcel, 
efaemkMl,  Sec.  of  Andnd,  Retier,  Orfilm }  in  tiie  tbeoiogicii,  of  Bishop 
G«iillon^  Lebonderie,  Matter  $  in  the  musical,  of  Fetis ;  in  the  aichitec- 
tm«l^  of  Hittorf ;  in  the  military,  of  General  MaUiiea,  Dumas,  CoL 
Koch ;  and  a  Bwnber  of  othen  which  we  might  name^  as  attached  to 
artides  thiougboot  the  parts  that  hate  abeady  appeared,  affoid  the  ttnmg- 
eat  proof  of  the  paint  talEen  by  the  proptiefeorB  and  editor  to  secore  tbo 
betfk  oaaistaoce  in  the  composition  of  this  vsefid  undertaking.  SpectoMnsv 
after  all,  afford  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  merit  of  audi  a  work  y 
In  appHcatioa  of  this  principle,  and  by  way  of  giving  an  agreeaUe  variety 
to  oar  pages,  we  shaii  select  four  articles,  one  scientific,  giving  an  ae* 
ooont  of  a  new  invention,  whidi  bad  not  previoosly  come  ander  onr 
notice  $  and  three  biographical  sketches  of  iodindoals  who  at  present  fill 
inportaot  stations  in  the  governments  of  their  several  countries : — the 
EmgHth  Chancellor  of  tbe  £xcheqaer,  the  Frusmn  Foreign  Minuter,  and 
the  Jatwnoii  President  of  the  Greek  Regency. 

"  Amatobt,  ArtificinL — Prejudices  were  long  opposed  to  tbe  atady  of  hainBn 
KBttony  apon  tbe  corpse.  Dissections  of  rare  occurrence,  and  drawings  more  or  leas 
faitbftil,  were  tbe  «nly  nwans  possessed  of  acquiring  a  IcnowJedge  of  tbe  boiiiMi  bodj. 
Phjooians  wen  the  oolj  penons  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study,  and  tbe  pn»- 
f/nas  in  it  was  sieiy  limited.  In  proportion  as  the  physical  sciences  became  tbe  object 
of  more  general  attention,  anatomy  was  more  cultivated,  not  only  by  those 
Erectly  fnterested  in  it,  but  even  by  persons  who  might  seem  at  first  sight  IHcely  to 
ranain  strangers  to  the  study.  Then  it  was  that,  to  snpply  the  tnsofficieBcy  of  svh* 
jacts,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  disgust  inseparable  from  diaaectioas,  racoufse  was  had 
to  arlifioial  rcpceaentatjons.  As  pictures  and  etigravings  could  give  but  an  imperfiscl 
idea  of  the  form,  the  situation  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  sculpture  was  called  in 
aid  ;  but  its  productions,  although  more  faithful  than  drawings,  still  left  something  to  bo 
irbhed  for.  Then  came  modelling  in  wax,  the  resemblance  produced  by  which  was 
•o  perfect,  thnt  It  was  thought  impossible  to  surpass  it;  the  inkation  was  as  enct  as 
possible,  OS  the  models  were  taken  from  nature,  and  the  illusion  was  completed  hy  the 
aiCificc  of  c^uv.  The  cabinets  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  of  the  Garden  of 
Flants  at  Paris,  and  thoae  of  Florence  and  Vienni^  attest  tbe  perfection  which  the  art 
attained. 

'  Notwithstandine,  w«k  modeb  have  the  serious  ineonvenienoe  of  bemg  very  dear,  as 
well  as  easily  Kabie  to  change ;  besides  which,  they  require  to  be  very  auneMns,  as 
each  of  tbem  u  limited  to  the  representetioa  of  a  single  layer  of  pans. 

It  is  in  France  that  we  have  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  all  difficulties,  and  ie 
making  an  artificial  corpse,  upon  which  a  perfect  demonstration  can  be  made.  The 
hiventor,  M.  Auzoux,  hy  dint  of  labour  and  patience,  iias  succeeded  in  modelling  after 
aature  «H  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  assembling  tliem  bi  such  a  RMuiner  that 
they  may  be  altemately  taken  to  pieces  and  re-united*  To  justness  of  ptupurtiuni 
and  exaotoess  of  relaitioos  he  has  joined  the  minuteness  of  the  most  delicate  details* 
When  we  see  tbe  mannikin  of  M .  Aozouz,  we  can  fancy  that  we  have  a  corpse  hefoK 
bur  eyes,  and  that  we  are  present  at  a  real  dissection.  Tlie  skin  is  taken  off;  muscles, 
nerves,  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels ;  every  thing  appears  in  its  proper  place.  After 
examinmg  the  soperficiai  layer,  yoa  take  it  off,  and  are  enabled  to  study  in  sacocssioa 
at  ieiwfe  the  deep  layers ;  you  atrip  the  booes  sacoessively  of  the  parts  wUdh  •  cover 
Ihem,  and  come  at  iak  to  have  nothing  but  the  bare  skeleton.  When  you  xeach  the 
cavities  of  the  scull,  of  the  chest  and  of  the  belly,  you  recognise  the  brain,  the  heart 
and  lungs,  tbe  liver,  tbe  stomach,  the  loins,  tbe  bladder ;  you  can  take  up  separately 
wery  organ,  take  it  to  pieces,  observe  tbe  interior,  and  nndcntand  its  mccbaaisB* 
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Iht  eye*  Hitt  4eKe«te  pait,  opens  like  all  the  oChen$  yon  may  see  1o  it  the  lA^  1^ 
popil,  the  crystalline,  the  redna,  &c 

Bat  this  is  not  aU;  after  separating  all  these  parts,  and  learning  to  know  them  Iniiir 
dually,  you  can  collect  them  afresh,  and  recompcse  of  them  a  whole.  This  analysis 
and  synthesis  may  he  carried  on  and  repeated  as  often  as  you  please,  ontil  you  have  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  whole  structure  as  well  as  of  the  details.  The  solidity  of  thc^ 
pieces  allows  them  to  be  handled  without  .danger;  berides  which^  it  is  easy  to  repair 
and  even  to  replace  such  as  may  suffer  deterioration,  because  every  one  is  cast  in 
uniform  moulds. 

By  means  of  this  Ingenious  apparatus,  the  price  of  which  (5000  francs*^  or  tfOL 
sterhng)  is  moderate,  considering  the  expenses  and  the  numberless  difficulties  wbidi 
required  to  be  overcome,  before  it  could  be  brought  to  the  degree  of  perfection  wbidi 
it  now  exhibits,  young  students  have  been  able  to  learn  anatomy  better  in  six  weeks  than 
they  could  in  a  course  of  six  months'  dissections.  In  fact,  a  number  of  anatomical 
detuls  require  extremely  long  and  difficult  preparations,  and  some  even  might  be  men- 
tioned which  niany  persons  have  been  unable  to  study  except  upon  engravings  aad 
artificial  pieces.  The  mannikin  of  M .  Aazoux  is  of  iromenae  assistance  to  the  soigeoo^ 
who,  on  the  eve  of  performing  a  delicate  operation,  wishes  to  recall  to  his  memory  the 
situation,  the  shape  and  the  exact  relations  of  the  parts  on  which  he  has  to  uae  his 
instrument.  Finally,  it  is  of  induputable  advantage  to  painters,  sculptors  and  amateurs 
who  wish  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  action  of 
tiie  different  organs  of  which  it  is  composed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  invention,  by  removing  the  disgust  attached  to  the  studV 
of  anatomy  upon  the  corpse,  will  contribute  powerfully  to  render  the  taste  for  this  nome 
science  more  popular.  With  a  view  to  render  his  work  still  more  complete,  M.  Auzooz 
has  executed  on  a  large  scale  those  parts  whose  delicacy  seemed  to  withdraw  tiieiKi 
from  investigation,  (the  interior  of  the  eye  and  ear).  He  is  now  preparing  a  series  df 
pieces  representing  the  gravid  uterus  in  its  different  stages.  In  short,  he  has  spiared 
no  pains  in  preparing  a  course  of  anatomy  which  shall  leave  nothing  to  desire/ 

**  AbTH^mp*  VUeoumt, — ^ia  tlie  eldest  son  of  Earl  Speooer,w«ll  known  as  tha  faandf 
and  piopriator  of  the  richest  private  Ubrary  in  £ogland.  and  who  has  also  diatiagaiahKl 
jHosaelf  as  a  statasman  and  able  aiHiistec.  He  was  been  in  1787,  aniefed  caily  iaia  poUic 
lifci  for  wfakh  he  was  pievioasiy  prepared  by  an  esoeUentedaeatiojv  and  has  constantly 
ahown  biauelf  favourable  to  popular  principles.  In  1806«  wliile  Ua  father  was  Hone 
Seccetary,  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  bat  did  not  ramain 
more  than  a  yeair  in  office.  Since  that  time  he  has  uniformly  attached  kumself  to  ifaa 
oppasltion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with  a  great  degree  of  asodemioii  and  hi- 
dqpendeace.  We  cannot  say  that  Lord  Altherp  is  an  eloquent  apeakar ;  his  vawe 
possesses- little  flexibHity,  and  he  is  de6cient  in  the  vigour  and  filcilitijf  naoeeaary  lor  a 
brilliant  parliamentary  orator;  but  in  discussion  he  triumphs  by  the  poarar  of  )u» 
aigumcnts,  wluch  are  always  dictated  by  a  sound  judgment,  exquisite  tact  aod  ime 
lUwrality.  His  tone  in  debate  is  grave  and  dignified,  ami  bis  views  are  always  maiA(ad 
by  Ihe  atrong  interest  which  he  takes  in  every  thing  conducive  to  th«  welAtfe  and  laip- 
naess  of  the  people.  Add  to  this,  that  he  possesses  a  frankness,  an  amiabUity,  a  km^ 
kimmie  in  his  manners,  which  never  desert  htm,  even  during  the  most  violent  attacks 
of  his  opponents.  The  deep  silence  which  pervades  the  house  when  he  begins  speaking 
proves  how  much  importance  is  attached  to  his  optnioo.  He  contributed  by  his  opp^ 
tition,  lathe  breaking  up  of  the  Wellington  administration  in  1830,  and  then  entered^  as 
'CbaaoaUor  of  the  Exchequer,  into  the  new  animstry  formed  by  his  friend.  Earl  Grey. 
He  had  at  the  same  (time  to  discharge  tlie  functions  of  iacuisr  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moiia  sahiah  he  has  done  hitherto  with  so  much  success,  that  if  its  sapport  has  ooea- 
aionaUy  failed  him  in  questions  of  taxation,  it  returns  to  him  abneat  imniediatefy 
aAerwaids.  In  spile  of  Cobbett  and  his  partisans,  and  the  denanciations  of  the  Toqr 
pally,  Enc^aud  woald  regard  the  netiBemeat  of  Lord  Althorp  as  a  real  calamity ;  he  is 
iastljr  K{^ad  M»  one  of  the  best  supports  of  the  Grey  SMnistry,  whose  popalariCy  has 
already  aualained  some  shocks. 

**  AvciLtoN,  John  Peter  Trederic. — This  statesman,  distinguished  historian,  and 

.remarkable  philosopher,  is  the  great  grandson  of  David  Aucillon,  reformed  minister  fit 

Metx  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes,  to  whom  Bayle,  in' his  Dic-^ 
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FRANCE. 


Xei  Veatmees  de  la  Poak  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  recently  pabUsbed  by  M . 
de  U  Mnrtine,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  some  work,  the  nature  of  wbidi 
is  not  very  clearly  stated.  Passing  over  the  personal  feelings  and  pnevaries  of 
cbe  author  hereiii  disclosed,  ^d  the  slight  ak«tches  of  nsaoners  and  aoenca 
/iuriiig  iiis  reoent  travels  in  the  East,  we  shall  speak  only  of  the  **  Dettiiiias 
«f  Poetry/'  whichyia  its  new  career,  adapted  to  a  new  world,  is  to  be  o^cbar 
lyric,  in  the  iisuai  sense  of  the  wond,  nor  epic,  but  reaion  in  the  shape  of 
song.  At  the  moment  of  the  autboi's  writing,  he  thinks  there  never  were 
such  profound  symptoms  of  a  deep  spirit  of  poetry  pervading,  not  only  Fraoc^ 
but  all  Europe;  and  that  the  poet  wno  shall  respond  to  this  feeling,  by  becom* 
ing  tlie  poet  of  the  people,  and  singing  in  popular  strains,  their  wants,  their 
feelings,  and  affections — the  poet  who  shall  interpret  nature  to  the  people^  and 
explain  to  them  in  their  own  Jai^uage  all  the  goodness,  elevation,  generosity, 
patriotism,  and  pious  enthusiasm  implanted  by  God  in  their  hearts-HSUcb  a 
one  will  be  the  poet  demanded  by  the  Age,  and  for  whom  the  people  soe 
Atbirsit.  Poetry — exclaims  the  aatnor  in  a  fit  of  entbussasm'^is  ^he  guardias 
angel  of  horaaaity  in  everjr  age«  M.  de  la  Martiae's  aocouoi  of  hu  reoeat 
«oiir  to  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  is  said  to  be  preparing  for  publication. 


The  first  and  second  volumes  of  M.  Capefigue^s  Hutnry<ftke  RefonmiUtm, 
the  JUsagyCf  jmd  the  7^me$  of  Hemry  IV,,  have  jest  made  ifaeir  appearaooe. 
31.  GaMfigue  sow  stands  forward  as  the  acknowledged  author  of  the  Uktoni 
^the  KettoraHoth  amd  of  the  Fall  of  ike  Elder  Bnmek  of  the  BmrboRS,  which 
was  reviewed  in  this  journal  some  time  since. 


Aa  iDterestiag  little  volume  has  recently  been  published  by  M.  Pauiw 
Paris,  entitled  Le  Rananoero  FrangaUf  Mittoire  de  guelques  Ancieas  TroMvtret, 
wi  Cioix  de  km  CAaiMoas.  These  ^  Ancient  Songs  of  Love  and  War,''  oii- 
ginalty  oomposed  by  French  Traav^res,  which  have  been  buried  in  obiivioa 
for  tlie  lttst4HX)  years,  are  now  once  more  brought  to  light  by  the  fortunate 
investigations  of  this  young  ^  employ^  enx  manuscrfts**  of  the  Royal  Library. 
The  biographical  notices  and  glossarial  explanations  which  he  has  added 
exhibit  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  French  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  Another  young  French  antiquarian,  M.  Francisque  Michel,  who  has 
already  distinguished  himself  by  several  publications  on  similar  subjects,  is 
now  diligently  exploring  our  national  archives  for  MS,  works  and  documents 
connected  with  that  literature. 


The  Polish  literary  veteran,  Leiewel,  is  now  engaged  at  Paris  on  an  im* 
portant  work  on  the  Coins  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Muedkmeoui  Liienuy  Jlatiui.  8S5 

The  little  work  of  Silvio  PellicOy  on  the  Dutiet  of  Men,  has  been  received 
with  such  favour  at  Paris  as  to  give  rise  Co  several  French  translatioDs.  The 
English  one,  which  has  recently  appeared,  from  the  practised  pen  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Roscoe^  who  has  prefixed  a  most  interestingbiographical  sketch  of 
the  author,  has  already  met  with  deserved  success.  The  pure  and  elevated 
morality  of  the  work  renders  it  a  most  excellent  present  for  young  men  in 
every  country  where  it  has  been  naturalized. 


M,  Ambrose  FirauB  Didot  has  reoeotly  publishftri  acamplete  French  trans- 
lation of  Thucydidesj  with  the  Greek  text  opposUc,  and  an  apparatus  of  Lift, 
notes,  &c.  &c.  The  book  is  very  handsomely  printed  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Great 
paioa  have  been  taken  to  ensure  a  correct  text  and  a  faithful  version.  It 
does  much  honour  to  M.  Didot.  We  are  returned  to  the  umes  when  oeb* 
brated  printers  were  distinguished  men  of  ietters. 


The  French  Academy  of  Science  lost  in  the  course  of  Janaary  last  two  «f  its 
members :  1.  M.  Labiiiardiire,  the  botanist,  who  accompanied  d'Entrecasteaux 
hi  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  searcAi  of  La  Perouse,  as  the  oattiralist  of 
the  expedition.  He  was  in  his  fOth  year:  and  S.  M.  MacAeMe,  the  geoowler, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  famous  Polytechnic 
School,  in  his  64th  year. 

M.  Garat,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy*  formerly  minister  under 
the  National  Convention,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  Bonaparte's  Senate^ 
died  at  Ustaritz,  in  December  last,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age. 


M.  Cbarlea  Poofgens,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inacriptions  and  Bailee 
Lettras,  died  at  Vauxbuin  in  December  last,  in  bis  79th  year.  He  had  baen 
blind  ever  einoe  die  year  1770,  but  was  not  prevented  by  that  nusforlaae 
£pom  porstting  a  course  of  laborious  philological  researches  «iid  ingeoiottt 

compositions. 

M.  Marcel  has  iustpubltshed  a  History  of  Egypt,  from  its  conqueet  by  the 
Arabs  to  that  by  the  frencfa,  in  an  Bvo.  vol. 


The  5th  volume  of  Professor  De  CandoUe's  Ftodromus  PUudarum  is  now 
in  the  press. 

The  5tb  snd  6th  volumes  of  the  French  translatios  of  Colonel  Napier's 
Eietonf  cf  ike  Penimukr  War^  edited  by  General  Damas,  are  aboot  to 
appear. 


Two*  livraisons,  or  4  vols,  of  a  Supplement  to  the  Biographie  UnimreeUe 
of  Michaud,  have  recently  made  their  appearance.  They  consist  of  a  Dio* 
Jitmaire  Mythologiqtte^  complete  in  8  vols,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  actual 
Supplement,  of  Lives  omitted  in  the  BugrvpAie^  or  persons  who  have  died 
since  its  publication. 


2S6  Miscellaneous- lAleraty- Notices. 

GERMANY. 

A  metrical  translation  into  German  of  the  Bbagavad  Gita,  with  grammatical 
and  .mythological  illustrations,  is  now  in  the  press,  by  Rud.  Peiper. 

Augustus  Matthiae,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Greek  Grammar,  has 
announced  an  Ena/clopadia  qf  Philology, 

Retzsch  is  proceeding  with  his  IllustrationB  of  Shakspeare.  Romeo  aod 
Juliet  may  be  expected  shortly. 

Another  production  of  his,  under  the  title  of  **  Fancies,''  is  about  to  m«ke 
its  appearance  in  London. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Scholz's  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  so  long  and  anxiously  looked  for,  is  announced  as  in  the  press. 

A  second,  and  much  improved  edition,  of  Professor  Vater's  Index  to  the 
Grammatical  and  Lexicographical  Literature  of  all  Nations  is  about  to  appear. 

Mr.  Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  now  completed  in 
10  vols.  Bvo.  The  history  terminates  at  the  peace  of  Kainardji,  in  1774. 
The  9ih  and  10th  vols,  comprise  General  Indexes,  and  a  variety  of  catalogues 
and  tables  of  matters  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work ;  with  the  author's 
reply  to  the  various  criticisms  which  have  appeared  upon  it. 

A  Conversations- Lexicon  for  Ladies  has  just  been  commenced,  which  is 
proposed  to  be  completed  in  eight  volumes,  or  thirty-two  parts,  three  of 
which  will  be  published  every  two  months,  and  each  volume  will  contain  the 
portrait  of  some  celebrated  female.  The  contents,  we  are  assured,  will  be 
especially  directed  towards  the  religious  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
sex,  as  the  brightest  ornaments  and  firmest  props  of  society. 

A  Hungarian  translation  of  the  ''  Conversations-Lexicon,"  with  additions, 
is  now  in  progress,  and  contains  original  contributions  from  several  distin- 
guished Hungarian  noblemen,  among  whom  are  Count  Mailath,  Desew£^  and 
Pelcki,  and  the  Baron  Wesselenyi,  who  formerly  resided  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, aod  has  contributed  an  article  on  English  horses. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Hoffman  has  lately  published  at  Jena  a  German  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  with  an  Introduction  and  Commentary.    And  lie  pro- 

Jbses  to.  follow  it  up  by  similar  translations  of  the  apocalyptical  books  of 
ewish  and  Christian  antiquity. 

A  sort  of  literary  congress  is  about  to  be  held  at  Berlin,  in  order  to  draw 
up. some  general  regulations,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  copyright  of  authors 
and  booksellers  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany..  A  committee  of  book- 
sellers have  already  been  formed  at  Leipsig,  and  protocols  have  been  exchaoged 
between  this  committee  and  the  Berlin  commission* 
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HOLLAND. 

A  work  on  Serpents  is  io  the  press,  by  Dr.  Schle^el  of  Leyden.  '  An  Atlas, 
containing  81  plates,*  in'4to.,  and  exhibiting  418'dehneations  of  serpents,  will 
illustrate  the  test. 


M.  Siebold,  the  Dutch  traveller  in  Japan,  has  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  Fatma  of  that  country,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralists, MM.  Temminck,  Schlegel,  and  Hahn.  The  work  will  be  comprised 
in  S5  livraisons,  two  of  which  have  appeared,  one  on  the  Chelonians,  by 
'Messrs.  Temminck  and  Schlegel,  and  another  on  the  Crustac^es,  by  M.  Hahn. 

Another  Dutch  traveller,  M.  Fischer,  is  preparing  an  account  of  Japan, 
from  the  observations  made  by  him  during  a  residence  of  many  years  in  that 
relDDarkable  country.  Some  extracts  from  the  work  have  already  made  their 
appearance  in  the  foreign  journals,  which  lead  us  to  form  a  very  favourable 
anticipation  of  the  interest  of  its  contents. 


ITALY. 


Necrology — Cicogmra.  Last  year  Italy  lost  two  individuals,  each  of  whom 
'  had '  worthily  distinguished  himself  in  his  respective  walk  of  art. '  To  the 
names  of  Raphael  Morghen  and  Cagnola,  the  one  supereminent  as  an  en- 
graver, the  other  of  deserved  renown  as  an  architect,  is  now  to  be  added  that 
of  Count  Leopold'  Cicognaroy  who  died  at  Venice  on  the  5th  of  last  March. 
'  Although' not  an  artist  himself,  Cicognara  was  a  devoted  follower  and  indus- 
trious Cultivator  of  the  fine  arts.  Sufficient  of  his  title  to  this  character  would 
be  afforded  by  his  Sloria  della  Scultura  dal  suo  risorgimento  in  Italia,  in  three 
volumes  folio ;  for  notwithstanding  criticism  has  not  been  sparing  of  its  cen- 
sure, it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  that  it  supplies 
extensive  information,  while  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  un- 
wearied application  and  industr}*  which  the  author  devoted  to  his  undertaking. 
That  it  may  be  charged  with  prolixity  in  some  parts,  and  meagreness  in 
others,  cannot  be  disputed :  still  it  is  valuable,  if  only  as  a  sequel  to  the  labours 
of  Winckelmano,  and  for  bringing  the  history  of  the  art  in  modern  tiroes 
down  to  the  present  century.  In  bringing  out  this,  Cicognara  at  first  received 
some  assistance  from  the  government,  but  this  was  withdrawn  in  1814,  and  he 
was  therefore  compelled  to  defray  the  greater  portion  of  the  outlay  attending 
it  out  of  his  own  private  fortune.  To  extricate  himself  from  the  embarrass- 
ments to  which  this  exposed  him,  he  determined  upon  disposing  of  what  was 
to  him  by  far  the  most  precious  part  of  all  he  had  ever  possessed,  namely,  his 
extensive  library  of  books  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  the  formation  of  which 
had  been  his  occupation  for  thirty  years,  besides  costing  him  vast  sums  of 
'  money  and  extraordinary  diligence  and  research.  Anxions  that  it  should  not 
be  again  dispersed,  but  be  purchased  entire  either  by  some  public  institution  or 
opulent  amateur,  he  printed  a  Catalogo  Ragionato  of  it,  iii  two  large  octavo 
volumes.  The  different  works,  amounting  altogether  to  4800,  are  classed  under 
forty  distinct  heads;  and  valuable  bibhographical  remarks  are  appended  to 
nearly  each  separate  work,  so  that  greatly  as  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
its  publication  are  to  be  regretted,  the  catalogue  itself  is  a  most  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  literature  of  the  fine  arts.  After  his  History  of  Sculpture, 
however,  theprodnction  which  will  secure  him  the  greatest  celebrity  b  his  mag- 
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nificent  architectural  work  id  tvo  ▼ohimet  fofi#y  eDtitled  Le  Fahbrichepiu  co»- 
picue  di  Venezia,  These  illustrations  aford  accurate  and  interesting  studies 
of  att  tba  more  remarkable  specimens  of  that  pecoliar  style  which  charaeter- 
iaes  the  eartier  buildinga  and  palaces  of  the  repoblic»  and  which  givea  nch  a 
poetically  romantic  physiognomy  to  the  ^  City  ot  the  Sea."  The  ihas  reicuiBg 
from  total  wreck  and  oblivion  the  former  architectural  splendours  of  Venice, 
many  of  whicli  are  already  far  advanced  in  decay,  was  not  the  only  circam- 
stance  which  entitled  him  to  an  honourable  pUce  among  its  benefactors,  for 
the  zealous  discharge  of  his  office  as  President  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  there,  to  which  ne  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Francis,  will  cause  him 
to  he  long  remembered  with  grateful  regret.  During  the  time  he  held  that 
post,  he  eierted  himself  nobly  and  unweariedly  for  the  encouragement  of  art 
aad  its  professors. 


A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Vocabolario  Delia  Cmi 
ncmottnced  for  publication  at  Florence.  Among  other  sources  of  enlargemeiit 
and  improvement  to  which  the  editor  has  had  recourse,  are  the  following:  the 
RaccoUa  of  Bergantini,  the  Dizionario  UnivertaU  of  Alberti,  the  SpagUo  of 
Muzioy  the  Propoita  of  Monti,  the  Ostervazioni  of  Pezzana,  and  the  AnnotO' 
sioni  of  Parenti. 


RUSSIA. 

At  the  commencement  of  1833,  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersbarg^  pos- 
sessed 263,647  printed  volumes  and  14,632  MSS,  In  the  oourse  of  the  promt 
year  the  emperor  has  further  enlarged  it  by  the  gift  of  7728  works  from  the 
library  of  Pulawy,  thirteen  portfolios  of  MSS.  from  the  ancient  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Sciences  at  Warsaw,  and  499  cases  of  books  from  the 
library  of  Warsaw.  The  cases  oootaio  150,000  volumea  of  standard  works  in 
almost  all  the  living  languages. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Da.  Aoassiz,  Professor  of  Natural  Histoi^  at  Neuchatel,  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  Recherches  $ur  les  Pomom  Fo$uU$^  intended  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  Baron  Cuvier's  celebrated  work  on  Fossil  Bones.  It  is  to  consist  of 
twelve  livraisons,  forming  when  completed  five  volumes  of  text  in  4to.  and  an 
Atlas  of  240  plates  in  folio.  We  may  refer  our  readers  for  the  loterestiog 
details  of  the  collections  which  Dr.  Agassiz  has  made  or  consulted,  and  the 
valuable  aid  which  he  has  derived  from  other  naturalists,  to  the  prospectus  of 
this  work,  which  is  stitched  up  with  our  present  number. 

Dr.  Agassiz,  when  he  issued  his  prospectus,  could  not  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  magnificent  folio  volume,  **  Memoirs  6fIchthvosauri  and  Plesiosaurii*' 
(some  extraordinary  species  of  British  fossil  fishes  lately  discovered,)  which 
has  been  recently  published  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  a  voung  and  enthusi- 
astic  geologist,  whose  ardent  devotion  of  his  time  and  fortune  to  scientific 
pursuits,  renders  it  a  duW  to  notice  the  valuable  contribotion  which  he  has 
made  to  this  interesting  department  of  natural  history.  The  lithographic 
plates  which  adorn  the  booK  are  among  the  best  specimens  we  have  seeo  of 
the  application  of  the  art  to  such  purposes. 
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MUcelkmeous  Literary  Notices.  SS9 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Armenian  Institvte  for  the  Oriental  Langaages  in  Moacowi  was  founded 
by  the  family  of  Losarev  in  1816,  and  is  supported  by  funds  from  Lombardy 
and  from  other  sources,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  a  million  of  roubles. 
Besides  ^be  genefsl  objects  of  the  institution,  for  the  education  of  yoeth,  and 
bringing  forward  young  men  for  the  civil  and  military  service,  the  Institute 
further  aims  at  providing  the  state  with  interpreters^  in  its  relations  with  the 
various  Asiatic  states,  and  educating  teachers  and  clergymen  for  the  Armenian 
schools  and  churches  in  Russia,  llie  course  of  studv  embraces  the  Catechism 
of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  confessions ;  Scripture  history,  moral  philosophy; 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry;  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy;  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  particulariy  the  history  of  Rus- 
sia, geography  and  statistics,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  theory  of  the  fine 
arts;  the  Russian,  Latin,  French,  German,  Armenian.  Turkish,  Arabic  and 
Persian  laAj;nages.  The  course  of  study  lasu  seven  years,  and  the  scholars 
are  divided  mto  four  classes.  The  Institute  has  a  printing-press  for  the  Euro- 
petto  and  Oriental  languages,  a  library  of  nearly  5000  volumes,  a  mueeum  of 
natural  history,  and  is  provided  with  globes,  maps,  scientific  instnusenUf&c. 


The  first  instance  in  the  annals  of  Turkish  literature,  of  works  announced 
for  poblication  by  subscription,  appeared  in  the  Turkish  State  Gazette  of 
October  22d,  1833,  and  the  works  thus  signalized  are  three  historical,  five 
grammatical,  and  four  poetical.  As  the  historical  works  are  by  far  the  most 
mceresting^  we  subjoin  the  titles  of  them. 

L  livtfs  of  the  Soltans  and  Visirs  by  Osmansade  Ahmed  Taib,  who  died  in 
1723,  with  a  cofitinnatioA  by  three  others. 

n.  Lives  of  the  Maftis  by  Saleiman  Seadeddin  Ben  Mobanmed,  oelebmied 
under  the  name  of  Mussakim  Efendisade,  and  written  by  him  in  1744. 

lil.  Lives  of  the  Reis-Effisndis,  by  the  Reis  Bffendi  Ahmed  Resmi,  and 
with  a  continuation  to  1807  by  Suleiman  Faik. 


The  publication  of  M.  Jaubert*s  Translation  of  the  Geography  jof  Edrisi, 
commenced  in  1828,  from  a  MS.  in  the  King's  Library,  has  been  postponed 
from  circumstances  independent  of  the  author,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not 
eiperieoce  much  further  delay,  as  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  has  given  the  neces^ 
sary  authority  for  its  being  proceeded  with  at  the  Royal  Press.  Snce  M. 
Jaubert's  first  attention  to  the  subject,  the  Royal  Library  has  obtained  another 
MS.,  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  furnishes  the  means  of  correcting  the 
proper  names  of  places.  This  MS.  is  accompanied  with  seventy-two  Arabic 
mapsy  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  as  a  supplement  to  the  work. 


M:  Legrand,  a  type-founder  at  Paris,  has  finished  the  engraving,  in  steel,  of 
a  set  of  matrices  of  Chinese  characters,  amounting  to  2000,  which  can  be 
augmented  afterwards  to  any  extent.  The  want  hitherto  felt  of  such  a  set  of 
characters  has  tended  greatly  to  impede  the  printing  of  Chinese  works  in 
Europe.  The  desideratum  is  now  supplied,  ana  Orientalists  are  under  great 
ebUgatioBS  to  M.  Legrand  for  his  spirit  and  enterprize. 

The  Wotkt  qfCanflieiuitoid  of  Menchts  (Koung-Fou-Tseu  and  Meng*Tse«) 
are  about  to  appear  in  Chinese  and  French,  by  G.  Pautbier,  of  the  Paris 
Asiatic  Society,  2  vols.  8vo.  M.  Paatbier  is  also  preparing  for  poblioation 
the  Tao-Te-King,  or  Book  rf  Reason  and  ^  Vktve,  by  Lio  Tseu^  a  Cbiaeaa 
philosopher,  who  preceded  Confudai. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

1  Reghellini,  Examcfn  dn  MoBaisme  et  du  Christianisme.    3  Vols.    8vo.    1/.  18s. 
-  f  Chants  Chretiens,  atec  ia  Masiqoe.    6b,  6d. 
S  Meditations  Religieuses.    Tome  6eme.  -  Ire  Partie.    8to.    6s.  6d. 

4  Berengarii  Toson^ntts .  quae  supersont,  tarn  edita  quam  inedita.    T^pis  ezpieMa 

moderante  Aug.  Neandro.    Vol.  I.    8vo.    BeroU    9$, 

5  Twesten*  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Dogoaatik  der  evangeliscb-latherischen  Kirche» 

Ister  Bd.    Bvo.    3te  verbesserte  Aaflage.     Hamh,    10s. 

6  Origenis  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Lommatzsch.    Vol.  III.    12mo.  -  Bend,    9i. 

7  Ulgeo,  Zeitschrift  f  nr  die  bistorische  Tbeologie.    Vol.  IV.  Part  I.    Bvo.    7s.  6d. 

8  Mohler,  Syrobolik,  oder  Darstellung  der  dogmatischen  Gegensiitse  der  KathoUkea 

und  Protcstanten.    3te  verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Auflage.    8vo.    Mam%,  Its. 
'  9  Calvini  Commentarii  in  Novum  Testameutum,  ed.  Tholock.    7  Vols.   8vo.  3€nL 

10  Fischer,  Plredigten  iiber  die  acbt  Seligkeiten.    8vo.    Munchm,    tu  6d. 

11  Riickert,  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Epheser  erliiatert  und  vertbeidigt    8vo.    Xeipi. 

7s.  6d. 

12  Tippelskirch,  Wabrheit  zur  Gottseligkeit  in  zwanzig  Predigten.    Bvo.    Berlin,  5s. 

13  Holzbausen,  Der  Brief  des  Apostels  Peulus  an  die  Ephesier  iibersetzt  and  erkUirt* 

8vo.    HaYmoverm    48. 6d. 

r  

14  Meinertzhagen,  Prpdigten. '  8vo.     Bremen,    7s. 

15  Ismeiitisches  Predigt-  und  Schal-Magazin.    2tes  Heft.    Bvo.    Magd,  .  Is. 

16  Weibeslunden  in  der  Fastenseit.    Bvo.    AugAurg,    2s.  6d. 

.  17  Worte,  die  sieben  letzten,  Jesu  am  Kreuze.    £ine  Fasten- Andacht.    Bvo.  2s.  6d. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 


18  Pandectes  Fran9aises,  on  Recaeil  Complet  des  Lots  et  de   la  Jarisprudence, 

publi^  snr  les  Editions  officielles,  etc.  du  5e  Mai*  1789,  au  ler  Janvier,  1835, 
par  M.  Isambert.  To  be  completed  in  about  36  Vols.  4to.  Price  of  each 
Vol.  6s. 

19  Geschichtliche  Einleitang  in  das  Corpus  Juris  des  russiscben  Reichs.    Bvo.    Biga, 

6s.  6d.  , 

20  Fritz,  Lehre  von  den  dingtichen  Kechten.    Bvo.     Freiburg,    78.  6d. 

21  Schliiter  und  Wallis,  Juristische  Zeitung.    9ter  Bd.    Bvo.    I^tb.    10s. 

22  Struckmann,  Ueber  einige  streitlge  Rechtsfragen  des  Aneibrccbts  bei  freieo  reihe- 

pflichtieen  Stiidlen  in  OsnabriidE.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

23  Riesser,  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  VerhiUtnizse  der  jiidiachen  UnCeHliBBen  der 

preussischen  Monarchic.    Bvo.    AUcna,    7s.  6d. 

24  Annalen  der  Advokaten-Vereins  zu  Hannover.    3te8  Heft.-  Bvo.  <  2s.  6d« 

'2.5  Scboltz,  Orundiegusg  zu  d^er  geschicbtlicben  Staats-Wissenscbafl  der  Ropger. 
gr.  Bvo.    Kolln,    IBs. 
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MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION,  AND 
.      •  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

96  Benlhaniy  DeoDtologie,  on  la  Science  de  la  Morale.    2  Vols.    8vo.    1/. 

97  Pellico»  Des  Devoirs  des  Homines.    Tradait  de  ritalien.    8vo.    9s.  66, 

98  Erdniann,  Versuch  einer  Wissenschaftlichen  Darstelluog  der  Geschichte  der  ncoern 

Philosophic.    IscerBd*    Rim^    8s.  6d. 

99  Kune  Verstjindigang  Ubcr  die  idee  und  die  EinrichCiing  einer  hoheren  Biirger- 

Schule  far  Knabeo.    8vo.    Leip9k    Is.  6d. 
50  Voge),  Schul-Reden.    8vo.    Leips,    Is. 
31  Auteaben  sur  Erlemung  «nd  Uebf  ng  do^  im  borgerlichen  Lebcn  Torkommenden  , 

Ivechnungsarten.    3tes  Heft.    BresL    Is*  6d« 
3f  Knhn,  Jacobt  and  die  Philosophic  sehier  Zeit.    8vo.    Hatiu.    19s. 
S$  Petrik/DcrGerstunsererZcitunddasChri^enthum.  SBde.  gr.  8to.  ^uttg,  8s. 

MATHEMATICS.  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

34  Adh^nwr,  Coars  de  Math^matiqacs  a  Tusage  4e  ring^niear  CItU.    O^ioetrie 

Dacriptive :  Coupe  des  Pierres.    9^aie  lirr. 

35  Poioaoti  Tli6ori»  Noovclle  de  la  ReUtioo  des  Corpa.    BvtK 

36  Mair,  Vergleichende  Wiirdigung  der  Verdienste  Desagaliers,  Gravelande's  und 

van  Mussenbrocik's  um  die  Experiment^l-Physik*    Gckroote  Preisschrift.    8vo. 
Numb.    9s.  6d. 

37  Lohie,  Matheinatischc  Figaren  znr  Eridchierung  des  Unterrichts  in  der  €kometrie. 

8v#.    Alton*    9s.  6d. 

38  Schroder,  Elencata  MoiheseM  Riree*    PafsIL    gr.8vo*    Trtg*    It.  5s. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

38  Bajle,  Traii6  des  Maladies  Canc^refues.    Otnrrage  Posthame.    8V6.    79* 

39  Stoeker,  Manuel  Pratique  d*Oph«faaIiDologle,  on  Tndr^  det  Maladies  des  Y«qx.  ' 

8»o.    9s. 
4a  Keteill^-Panlse,  Ph^aiologfe  etHygid&e  desHofflmes  Uvr^s  auxlVtivsox  de  TEsprit. 

9  Vols.    8voa 
41  Latemtde,  Code  Ezpltqu^  des  Pharmaciens,  ou  Commentdre  sur  les  £oto  tX  la 

Jurisprudence  en  MatKr^  Pharmaceutiqae.    18aio.    4s.  6A, 
49  Gibert,  Manuel  des  Maladies  Sp^ciales  de  la  Peao,  &c.    l8roo.    <Ss. 

43  Sachs  and  Doik,  Haiidworterbuch  der  practischen  ArzneioutteUehrc.    9ter  Thl* 

9ftAbtht*    8vo.    KomgA.    19ff. 

44  Schnrmayer,  Anweisung  sur  sichern  Heilung  d^r  Knochenbruche  des  Obfr*  und 

Unter-Schei^hi.    8vo.    Frtih,    It.  6d. 

45  Stoehr,  Dissertatio  de  Carte  Orbttae.    4to.    Trefh^    9«.  6d. 

46  Wreien,  Die  hoinoopattiiaehen  Arsneien  in  HanptsynptomeB-Ghippen.     Svo.  * 

x^eips.     7s.  od. 

47  Chirion,  Pathologisch-tbenrpeirtisdhes  Mamiel,  iibcrsetil  iille  AMKrkttOgen  Ton 

D.  Venus.    8vos    J/ag«fn«.    fOs. 

48  Most,  Encjklopijdie  der  gesammten  medicinischen  tmd  chirargischen  Praxis. 

6tesBeft    gr.  8to.    Lefps.    48. 6d. 

49  Bsstels,  Beitriige  xur  Phjsiologle  des  Gesichtssinnes.    4to.    Mit  9  KapfertaMn. 

BerU    8s. 
60  Van  Deen.  De  Differentia  et  NezQ  inter  Nervos  Vit«e  AtiimiAiff  et  VilK  Organkae. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

51  Macqoart,  Histoire  Naturelle  d«s  iDsectes.      Dipteres.     Tomei  I.  et  II.,  avee 
planches,     l^s.         ' 

53  Lesson,  Histoire  Naturelle  desQiseaax  de  Paradis,  des  S^ricnles  et  des  Kpimaques. 

Livrflison  I.     8vo.     Avec  4  Planches.    To  be  compteted  in  1  Vol.  8vo. 
63  Spach,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  V6g^taux.  Phan^rogames.  Toroe  II.,  avec  Pranches. 
7s.  6d. 

54  Dofr^noy  et.EIie  du  Beaumont,  M^rooires  poor  servir  k  une  description  G^ologiqoe 

de  la  France.    Tbnie  II.     In  8vo. 

55  D'Orbigny,  Tableau  Synoptique  du  Regne  V6g6tAl  d'aprea  la  M£thode  de  Jossieu. 

On  a  Sheet     in  Folip.    3s.  .        .  " 

56  Htibener,  Hepaticologia  Gerroanica,   oder  Bcschreibung  der  dcutschen  Lebfrr- 

moose.     8yo.     Mannheim,     7s.  66. 

57  Agassis,  Recherches  sur  les  Ossenieiis  Fossiles.      Liv.  I.  &  II.,  in  4to.,  and 

40  Planches  in  Folio:    NettehateL     91.  8s. 

58  Spix  et  Marti  us,  Delectus  Aniraalium  Articulatornm.      Fasc.  IIL      4to.     Col. 

Monachii,     61. 

59  Brown,  Vermischte  botanische  Sehriften.     5ter  Bd.     8vo.     Numb.     10s. 

60  I>essberger,  Gnindlinien  einer  vergleichenden  Zootomie  der  Forst-  uod  Jagd- 

Thieye.    8fo.    Gotha.    28.6d.        ' 

61  Gotz,  Monographic  des  Hundes.     Mit  39  Knpfertafebi.    Bto.     Golhtu    IDs. 
6S  Ljell,  Lehrbucb  der  Geologie.    3ter  Bd.    lates  Heft.    8vo.    QuedL  .  8s.  6d. 

Miscellanies. 

63  Schiller's  saromtliche  Werke  in  Einem  Bande.     gr.  8vo.    Stuttgard.     IL  its. 

64  Goethe  Und  Zeller's  BriefteechscJ.    4ter  Tbl.    Biro.     Berlin.     IQs. 

65  Star  Nuroan,  Diatribe  academica  in  Nicolai  MachiateHi  opusculnm  /'  del  Principe** 

inscripturo.     8vo.     Traj,     lOs. 

66  Ebersberg,  Das  Buch  vom  gu ten  geselligeii  Tone.     iSioQ.     Wien,    5s. 

67  Hober,   Einige   Zweifel   uud   Bemerkungen   gegen    einige  Ansichten  iiber  die 

deutschen  Universitaten.     12mo.    Hamb,    3s.  6d. 

68  Wienbarg,  Aestbetische  FeldzUge.    Dem  jungen  Deutscbland  gewidmet.    ll^ino. 

Hamb.    8s.  6d. 

69  Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  Unterricbts-Anstalton  der  preuisiscben  Monarchies 

4to>     Berlin.  *Js. 

70  Stem,  Theorie  der  KettenbrUche  und  ibre  Anwendoog.    4to«    Berlin,    lOs. 

71  Anaalet  Academiac  Lugduuo-Batavac,  1832—33.    4to.    22.10a. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

72  De  Conny,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  France.    Tome  I.     8vo.     9s.  6d. 

73  Michaud  et  Poojolat;  Correspondauce  d'Orient.    Toroe  IV*    8vo.    lOs.- 

74  Memoires  de  Mme.  la  Duchesse  d'Abrantes.    Tomes  XXII.  et  XIV.    8vo.     tU 

75  Walsh,  Voyage  en  Suisse,'  en  Lorobardie  et  en  Pi6moDt.     2  Voli.    8vo.     18s. 

76  Fontaner,  Voyages  en  Orient.     Deusieme  Voyage  en  Anatolie.    8vo.  -  10s. 

77  De  Stueurs,  Memoires  sur  la  Guerre  de  Hie  de  Java,  de  18S5  a  1830.    Avec 

Portraits  et  Atlas.     Folio.    5i. 

78  Annuaire  Biograpbique,  Annies  i830 — 34.     Tome  I.  •  (A — G).    6s.  6d. 

79  Lottin  de  Laval,  Marie  de  Medicis.      Histoire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIII.,  d*apres  ;. 

des  MSS.  in^dits  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  etc     9  Vols.    8vo.     tl. 

80  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand.  •  Tomes  I.  et  II.    8vq.     li. 

81  Miinch,  AJlgemeine  Geschichte  der  neuester  Zeit.     I5te  und.  16te.Iief.    8vo. 

Leipx, 
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95  Horter,  Geschichte  Papst  lonooepz  des  Dritten  und  seiner  Zeitgeuonen.  Ister  Bd. 

gr.  8vo.     Hamh,     178. 
S4  Scboaw,  Ettn>pa«  Phjsisch^geognpbischeSchilderang.  12iiio.  Mit Atlas.  Kopenh. 

10s.  ... 

«5  Ranke,  Historisch.politische  Zeitschrift.  SterBd.  ftesHeft  8vo.   Berl,  7s.  6d. 
86  Huber^^aiiue^Alfonsp,  genannt  el  Barbudo.    SkizaeD  aps  Yal^acia.und  Marcia.- 

iSmo.     Cottingen,    14s. 
67  Olshaosen,  Zur  Topographie  des  dten  Jerusalem.    Bfo.    Kiel,     3s.  6d. 

88  Zeitschrift  fiir  ArchivHuade,  Diplomatik  und  Geschicbte.      Stes'HefU     8vo. 

Hambm     5s. 

89  Criiger,  Handelsgeograpbie,  oder  Beschreibung  der  £rde,  was  sie  fur  den  Kauf- 

DJiinn  i&t.     2ter  Bd.     8vo.     Hamb.     10s.  , 

90  Ziramermann,  Abr6g6  de  THistoire  du  Moyen-Age.     8yo.     BerUn»    4s. 

91  Arnold,  Geographtscher  Leitfaden  iiber  Deutscliwiid.    8vo.    4s. 
9t  Kehr  (Bachluindler),  Selbstbiographie.    8vo.    Z^ips.  .  2s. 

93  Miihcli,  Gescbichte  des  Hauses  Nessau-Oranien.    3ter  Bd.    8Vo.    Aachen*   10s. 

94  Nosselt,  Kleine  Geographie  fiir  Tocbterscbulcn.    8vo.     Konigsb,    4s. 

95  Schneidawind,  Der  ICrieg  Ocsterreichs  und  dessea  Verbiindung  gegen  Frank- 

reich,  &c.  in  1809.     8vo.     NeuhaL    iSs. 

96  pecken,  Beitriige  zur  Geschiclite  des  dreizigjabrigen  Krieges.    Ster  TIiI.    8vo. 

Hannover.     98.  ' 

97  Neoer  Nekrolog  der  Deutscfaen.     lOter  Jabrgang.    2ThIe.    Mit  4  Port.    1/., 

98  VVanderungen  durch  Italien,  Frankreicb,  England  und  die  Niederlande.    3  Thie. 

1 3 mo.  '  Qued/.     12. 2s.  fid. 

99  Archiv  fiir  Gescbicbte  und  Altertbumskande  des  Ober-Main-Kreises.    2ter  Bd. 

Istes  Heft.     8vo.     Bayr,    2s.  6d. 

100  Marroier,  Souvenirs  d'Allemagne.    8vo.    B€rL    Is.  6d. 

101  Zedlitz,  Die  freien  Stadte.    £in  geographisch-statistiscb-historiscbesTascbenbucb. 

8vo.     Hamb.    7s.  6d. 

102  Scbori,  Das  Neueste  aus  dein  Staate  Obio  in  Nord-Amerika.     8to.    Bern,    3s. 

103  Baumstarkf  Grundriss  der  alten  und  neuen  Geographie*    8to«    Freib,    5s. 

POETRY,  THE  DRAMA.  &c. 

104  Delaroartine,  CEuvrea  Completes.    Edition  noovelle,  public  poor  la  premiere 

fols  par  Tauteur.    4  Vols.     8to.     1/.  13s. 

105  Domas,  Catherine  Howard.    Drame.    8iro. 

106  Raupach,  Der  Nibelangen-Hort.    Tragodie.     12mo.     Hamb,    5s. 
107 Robert  der  Teufel.     Romant.  Schau§piel«     Hamb,    5s. 
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Abt.  I. — Friedrich  der  Ghosse.  Eine  Lebemgeschichie.  Von 
J.  D.  E.  Preuss.  4  Bande,  und  Urkundenbuch,  4  Theile. 
(Frederic  the  Great.  The  History  of  his  Life.  By  J.  D.  E. 
Preuss.  4  vols.  8vo.  together  with  four  volumes  of  original 
documents  by  nvay  of  Appendix.)    Berlin,  1832 — 1834. 

The  history  of  Frederic  the  Great  is  deserving  of  greater  at- 
tention than  it  generally  receives  from  the  men  of  this  age,  on 
more  accounts  than  one.  It  is  not  only  as  the  general  and  the 
conqueror,  (although  in  military  fame  equalled  by  one  only  who 
has  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of  modern  Europe,)  that  history 
exhibits  him  as  the  most  prominent  figure  of  his  time.  Nor  can 
we  take  much  interest  m  the  contemplation  of  his  career,  in 
that  point  of  view  in  which  he  most  desired  admiration — ^his 
connexion  with  the  literary  history  of  the  last  century.  No  sub- 
ject is  now  less  generally  attractive  than  the  quarrels  and  recon- 
ciliations,  the  mutual  flatteries  and  mutual  insults,  of  the  philo- 
sophic school  of  litterateurs.  The  reaction  in  the  public  mind 
has  been  so  complete,  that  the  scepticism  of  Frederic  and  Voltaire, 
— that  negative  system  of  criticism,  which  assumed  such  proud 
dictation  over  all  the  wisdom  of  modern  and  ancient  times, — is 
now  even  more  obsolete  than  the  exploded  dogmatical  fashion 
of  thinking,  against  which  their  warfare  was  directed.  They 
laboured  entirely  for  present  fame,  and  they  have  had  their 
reward ;  for  posterity  has  more  utterly  forgotten  them,  than  the 
antiquity  which  they  wished  to  supersede ;  and  has  even  ceased 
to  pay  them  the  homage  which  was  really  their  due  for  the  im- 
provements in  society  to  which  their  sallies  gave  origin.  But  it 
IS  the  civil  government  of  Frederic, — the  mind  which  planned,  and 
the  resources  which  were  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy, — of  which  we  have  as  yet  a  very  confused  and 
imperfect  knowledge;  while,  if  the  subject  is  fully  considered, 
we  shall  find  in  him  the  real  founder  of  that  peculiar  form  of 
moderate  autocracy  which  now  prevails  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  military  monarchy,  the  most  recent  of  all  great 
systems  of  policy,  and  widely  differing  from  the  military  despo- 
tism of  an  usurper, — this  was  the  creation  of  Frederic.  The 
foundations  of  the  edifice  were  laid  undoubtedly  by  many  of  his 
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predecessors  ia  Germaa  atates^  and  especially  by  his  father  in 
Prussia.  But  be  completed  by  forty  years  of  labour  this  monu- 
ment of  bis  geniue  and  of  nalional  aufonission ;  ^b^  wyveveigns 
bave  done  nothing  but  extend  to  distant  regiona  the  copy  of  the 
model  which  he  bequeathed  to  them. 

The  task  of  breaking  down  the  power  of  inferior  nobles  was 
very  gradually  accomplished  by  princes  of  the  German  empire. 
Jb  France  the  old  fabric  of  aristocracy  had  been  demolished 
much  earlier^  by  the  wai^s  of  the  league  and  the  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu. But  the  feudal  garb  was  rather  laid  aside,  like  the  traveller's 
cloak,  through  the  wannth  of  court  favour,  than  torn  away  by 
main  force  from  the  wearer.  The  French  government  became  a 
paradise  of  courtiers  and  royal  favourites ;  it  retained  the  vices  of 
an  aristocratic  system  without  any  of  its  independent  strength ; 
and  the  power  of  standing  armies,  the  substitute  which  modem 
times  bave  discovered  for  that  strength,  was  not  fully  undeiatood 
even  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  plenitude  of  his  military  glory.  But 
the  poverty  of  German  capitals  offered  none  of  those  means  which 
France  had  found  so  emcacious  in  subduing  the  pride  of  the 
nobles.  Saxony  alone,  of  all  the  realms  of  the  Emperor,  emulated 
the  character  of  the  court  of  Paris  in  splendour  and  magnificence. 
The  lesser  barons  of  Germany  owed  the  decline  of  their  auth(>- 
rity,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  rather  to  the  warlike 
character  of  the  nation,  and  the  frequent  campaigns  which  ren- 
dered standing  armies  necessary  for  the  protection  of  wide  tracts 
of  open  country.  As  the  subordination,  the  regular  constitution, 
and  the  numbers  of  these  new  armies  increased,  the  gentlemen 
gradually  exchanged  the  character  of  their  ancestors  for  that  of 
officers  and  servants  of  their  sovereign,  while  that  sovereign,  from 
their  suzerain  and  equal,  became  their  general  and  their  master. 
Frederic  William  I.  the  father  of  Frederic,  one  of  the  most  ec- 
centric of  monarchs,^— whom,  had  not  all  his  enterprises  been  for- 
tunate, had  he  not  been  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  successful 
princes  of  his  time,  we  should  find  it  difficult  not  to  pronounce  a 
madman, — ^pursued  the  one  great  object  of  forming  his  army  from 
predilection  as  much  as  from  system.  The  inheritance  which 
Frederic  received  from  him  was  this  magnificent  army — a  trea- 
sure which,  however,  one  campaign  sufficed  to  dissipate ;  an  ex- 
tensive, but  poor,  sandy,*  half-cultivated  kingdom ;  two  or  three 
fortresses,  and  as  many  second<-rate  cities ;  a  nobility  proud  and 
punctilious,  but  almost  wholly  devoted  to  military  service ;  a  clergy 
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powerfbli  pedantic,  and  somewhat  fanatical ;  &n  administratioa 
conducted  on  indifferent  principles,  but  orderly  and  well  arranged 
ID  detail ;  a  patient,  brave,  and  laborious  population. 

Out  of  tbese  materials,  the  modem  kingdom  of  Pru8sia,'^that 
wonderful  machine  of  state^craft,  as  a  mere  machine  the  most  re- 
markable in  existence,  on  the  model  of  which  most  European 
governments  are  gradually  proceeding  to  reform  themselves — was 
framed  by  the  unwearied  energies  of  one  man.  Frederic's  first 
principle,  which  be  followed  even  to  erroneous  results,  was  to  do 
every  thing  by  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  compendious 
method.  The  end  of  government— -the  happiness  of  the  people, 
but  prescribed  end  regulated  happiness — was  kept  in  view  widi 
steady,  unremitting  rectitude.  All  separate  authoritiesi  corporate 
or  individual,  which  might  interpose  between  the  royal  person 
and  his  subjects,  lost  one  by  one  their  weight  and  authority,  and 
he  became  the  central  mover  of  everything.  The  nobles  became 
still  more  impoverished  and  dependant  than  before ;  their  sub- 
stance was  wasted  in  the  expenses  of  an  ill-paid  military  service, 
while  the  laws  which  forbade  the  disposal  of  their  lands  to  ro- 
turiers,  still  propagated  from  one  generation  to  another  their 
needy  multitude.  The  clergy,  gradually  more  and  more  dis- 
countenanced while  ostensibly  protected,  lost  their  independent 
provisions  whether  enjoyed  by  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  became 
pensioned  servants  to  perform  a  state  duty,  less  for  the  love  of 
Grod  than  for  the  peace  of  the  people  and  security  of  the  king* 
All  the  independent  authorities,  which  in  ilUgovemed  countries 
are  apt  to  arbe  out  of  the  body  of  the  administration,  disappeared 
before  a  king  who  was  his  own  minister,  and  succeeded  more 
nearly  in  realizing  the  daring  idea  of  universal  surveillance  than 
any  other  monarch  has  ever  done.  The  brief  forms,  quick  exe- 
cution, and  unhesitating  obedience  of  the  camp,  were  transferred 
by  degrees  into  every  department  of  the  state ;  and  its  presiding 
spirit  devoted  himself  wholly  and  without  the  slightest  remission 
of  his  vigilance  to  the  performance  of  his  own  part.  ''  Si  Ton 
veut  que  le  gouvemement  monarchique  I'emporte  sur  le  r6pub- 
licain,"  says  he,  in  his  Esiai  sur  les  Formes  du  Gouvemement^ 
''  l'arr£t  du  souverain  est  prononc6 :  il  doit  dtre  actif  et  int^gre/' 
And  to  this  self-imposed  obligation  he  adhered  as  an  inflexible 
law.  Such  an  artificial  instrument  as  ^  government  of  this  nature 
can  hardlv  continue  long  in  action,  unless  its  general  operation  is 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  subject.  Accordingly,  the 
.  system  of  Frederic  was  to  do  all  for  the  people,  nothing  by  tbe 
people;  and,  while  not  a  single  shred  of  the  capricious  pondcal 
liberty  of  the  middle  ages  was  left,  civil  freedom  was  secured  and 
extended -to  a  higher  degree  than  before.    Mind  as  well  as  person 
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waa  freed  from  the;  restrictioas  of  centuries. .  All  the  vexatious 
mall  persecutions  which  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  the  jealoos 
pride  of  corporate  bodies,  had  exercised  against  individualsi  (id 
Prussia,  in  the  days  of  her  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  such  occurreni^ea 
as  the  former  were  by  no  means  rare,)  were  put  a  stop  to*  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  widely  extended,  although  by  no  meaos 
so  far  as  some  modern  panegyrists  of  Frederic  seem  to  suppose* 
Every  complaint  waa  attended  to;  and  heavy  as  taxation  un- 
doubtedly was,  (although  less  so  than  in  later  times,)  yet  little 
]»om  was  left  for  complaint,  where  the  most  rigid  economy^  was 
applied  to  every  department  of  the  state.  A  very  prominent 
feature  in  Frederic's  system,  which  indicated  clearly  his  prin- 
ciples  of  paternal  government,  was  the  encouragement  given  to 
agriculture  by  bounties,  by  largesses  in  seasons  of  public  calamity » 
and  by  the  plantation  of  colonies  in  waste  land.  Many  of  tbeae 
enterprises  were  conducted  on  most  mistaken  principles :  maeh 
was  done  at  great  expense  by  the  state,  which  would  have  been 
much  better  and  cheaper  done  by  subjects ;  and  many  instances 
of  particular  munificence  were  in  fact  impositions  on  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  It  is  only  when  contrasted  with 
.the  financial  anarchy  prevailing  in  his  time  in  most  European 
countries,  the  rapacity  of  farmers,  the  ill-filled  treasuries  and  op-> 
pressed  peasantry,  that  this  part  of  Frederic's  labours  stands  out 
10  eminent  reliefs 

When  the  system  was  fully  established — ^when  all  authority, 
ministerial,  municipal,  and  religious,  was  fully  subjected  to .  the 
central  power — when  throughout  his  wide  dominions  no  step 
could  be  taken  for  the  public  service,  or  even  by  individual 
industry  without  the  cognizance  of  omnipresent  authority — then 
-Frederic's  great  idea  might  be  said  to  be  complete ;  and  although 
he  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  superintend  his  machine  in 
person,  it  was  fit  to  work  without  any  assistance  from  the  per- 
•  sonal  charactei^  of  the  monarch.    The  sovereigns  of  neighbouring 
states  were  not  long  in  perceiving  the  substantial  advantages  of 
Jus  institutions.     ]?rom  his  time,  the  form  and  etiquette  which 
iM^ed  in  royalty, — the  relics  of  the  grotesque  splendour  of  the 
middle  ages,  gradually  wore  away  in  the  northern  continental 
courts,  and  were  exchanged  for  the  simple  but  terrible  array  of  a 
camp.    Tight  uniforms  succeeded  the  motley  costume  of  Louia 
XI V.  and  royalty  itself  laid  aside  its  trappings  to  assume  a  mi- 
litary aspect.    Instead  of  the  feudatories  and  nobles,  the  priests 
and  the  men  of  learning,  who  had  formed  the  cortege  of  soverewis, 
generals  and  aides-de*camp  became  their  only  attendants*    The 
Austrian  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  his  brother  Leopold,  who  en- 
deavoured to  frame  their  personal  characteristics  as  well  as  their 
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political  system  upon  those  of  the  successful  enemy  of  their  mother, 
were  among  the  principal  propagators  of  this  great  innovation* 
The  difference  was,  indeed,  very  wide  between  the  acute  and 
practical  Frederic  himself,  and  these  two  pre-Benthamite  sove*- 
leignsi  the  vain  followers  of  theories  of  which  the  ultimate  tendency 
Was  wholly  misunderstood  by  themselves.  Even  Frederic,  although 
fxom  motives  of  policy  he  complimented  and  flattered  his  youthful 
imitator,  saw  the  foible  of  his  character,  and  drew  his  portrait,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  similar  philosophers,  in  a  single  sentence,  '*  U  veut 
finir  avant  que  de  commencer."  His  wild  schemes  of  improvement 
were  cut  short,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  insubordination  ex- 
cited among  all  classes  of  his  subjects*  Yet  Joseph  deserves^ 
equally  with  Frederic,  the  praise  of  good  intention ;  there  never 
lived  a  prince  who  was  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  duty  towards  his  subjects ;  and,  powerless  as  he  was  to  produce 
substantial  reform,  he  acted  no  small  part  in  the  great  work  of  hew^ 
ing  down  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe  into  the  militaiy  shape. 
The  French  revolution,  by  leaving  to  princes  no  safety  but  in  the 
sword,  increased  the  tendency  towards  this  species  of  centraliza* 
Uon:  although  the  catastrophe  of  Prussia,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  proved  at  the  same  time  how  weak  it  is  against  the  attack 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  who,  by  striking  one  decisive  blow  at  die 
centre  of  the  machine,  can  paralyze  all  its  distant  and  subordinate 
parts.  Finally,  the  years  which  have  passed  since  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon have  been  spent  in  consolidating  and  strengthening  these 
new  fabrics  of  temperate  despotism.  JEverythin^  has  gradually 
been  made,  like  the  processes  in  manufactures,  simpler,  cheaper, 
and  more  expeditious.  Forms  and  delays  of  every  sort  are  slowly 
disappearing,  even,  as  for  as  possible,  in  the  last  strongholds  of  the 
law.  Formerly,  Englishmen,  and  even  Frenchmen,  used  to  turn 
into  ridicule  the  antiquated  ceremony  of  the  German  courts ;  now, 
our  own  is  almost  the  only  European  palace  which  maintains  the 
jceremonial  of  past  times,  and  citizen-kings  in  outward  deport- 
ment rule  from  Petersburgh  to  Naples.  The  landed  aristocracy 
are  melting  away  in  most  countries  under  the  pressure  of  low 
prices  and  political  insignificance,  and  their  place  is  supplied 
by  the  Bureaucratic.  Compulsory  enrolment,  which  first  began  in 
Prussia,  has  superseded  voluntary  recruiting  in  all  great  armies  but 
our  own :  the  children  of  whole  kingdoms  are  marshalled  more- 
over, like  an  army,  for  the  purpose  of  compulsory  education,  and 
taught  by  the  state,  whose  soldiers  they  are,  from  their  birlli* 
Constitutional  forms,  eagerly  desired  only  twenty  years  since, 
praised  and  even  promised  by  kings  and  ministers,  are  losing  im- 
portance in  the  public  mind  of  most  countries;  as  reformers 
begin  to  despair  of  fixing  the  universal  medium^  once  so  confix 
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dently  hoped  for,  between  despotism  and  democracy.  In  those 
regions  in  which  such  constitutions  exist,  they  seem  to  continue 
only  by  sufferance,  in  presence  of  the  great  fourth  estate  of  the 
standing  army,  which  at  once  protects  and  overawes  them.  All 
is  equahzing ;  but  it  is  the  equality  of  civil,  not  of  political  free- 
dom, which  is  now  spreading  itself  over  the  central  regions  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  those  who  anticipate  the  triumph  of  repub* 
licanism  are  less  correct  in  their  views,  at  least  for  a  time,  than 
diose  who  imagine  that  the  recent  struggles  to  establish  free  go* 
vemments  in  the  west — the  struggles  of  democratic  aspirations  in 
countries  where  democratic  principle  is  extinct — will  probably 
end,  and  that  speedily,  in  producing  this  more  compendioas 
constitution :  and  few  cool  reasoners  will  doubt  that  institutions 
such  as  those  of  Prussia  would  cause  greater  immediate  benefit 
to  a  country  like  Spain,  than  an  English  government  often- 
pound  householders.  The  chambers  in  France— »the  noblesse 
m  Russia  and  Hungary-— are  perhaps  the  only  bodies  which 
now  oppose  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  spread  of  the  military 
monarchy — ^die  euthanasia  of  all  the  old  continental  constitutions  j 
possibly  of  our  own. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  repeatedly  made  the  subjects  of 
discussion,  in  histories,  biographies,  memoirs,  and  anecdotes,  than 
Frederic  of  Prussia.  His  outward  aspect  and  peculiarities,  his 
mode  of  life  in  the  camp  and  the  city,  are  known  to  every  one ; 
|>erhap8  there  are  few  historical  characters  with  which  we  fancy 
ourselves  more  familiar,  or  the  mention  of  which  calls  up  more 
vividly  the  shadow  of  one  who  seems  present  to  our  imagination 
Kke  an  old  and  intimate  acquaintance.  And  yet,  beyond  his  cocked 
hat  and  military  boots,  bis  brilliant  eye,  his  quick  step  and  bent 
figure,  his  polished  address  contrasted  with  the  tiabitual  expression 
of  sarcasm  conveyed  both  in  face  and  language,  we  are  in  truth 
tadly  wanting  in  guides  to  conduct  us  to  a  more  intimate  know* 
ledge  of  the  man.  Voltaire's  alternate  satirical  and  complimen* 
lary  descriptions,  and  Thi6bault's  lively  but  incorrect  remi- 
niscences,  are  the  authorities  from  which  we  derive  most  of  our 
ideas  respecting  him.  All  who  have  touched  the  diflScult  subject 
of  his  character  in  modem  times  have  contented  themselves  with 
adopting  the  wholesale  language  of  his  admirers  or  his  detractors : 
according  to  one  class,  he  was  the  father  of  his  people,  according 
to  the  other,  an  ambitions  and  heartless  despot.  In  our  own 
country,  the  recent  work  of  the  late  Lord  Dover  has  added  nothing 
<to  our  previous  stock  of  information ;  nor  has  that  elegant 
writer  (of  whom  it  would  be  both  invidious  and  unjust  to  speak 
"With  disrespect,)  attempted  to  pourtray  those  peculiar  shades  of 
bis  disposition  which  render  it  so  interesting  a  study.    His  work 


ia  little  more  thai^  a  ccm^iae  panegyrical  nari[ativ«.    The  work 
now  before  us  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  conciseness ; 
but  its  vapid,  undiscriminating  style  of  eulogy,  and  the  ill-con- 
nected and  tedious  details  into  which  it  diverges,  render  it  no  great 
addition  to  our  store  of  historical  knowledge*  The  author's  object 
appears  to  be  a  laborious  vindication  of  the  who|e  of  the  actions  of 
a  forty*years'  reign,  private  and  publici  with  scarcely  those  excep- 
tions which  common  decency  and  morality  imperiously  demand. 
The  rights  of  the  bouse  of  Brandenburg  over  Silesia  are  argi|^4 
again*  after  the  sword  had  decided  the  law-suit  ninety  years  ago  * 
aiainst  ordinary  reason  and  justicci  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  advocate* 
The  scandalous  partition  of  Poland  is  vindicated  on  similar  grpuqda 
of  special  pleading.    All  the  errors  of  Frederic's  system  against 
the  most  obvious  principles  of  political  economy  are  eulogized 
with  the  most  unconscious  gravity.    In  his  private  life  he  is  pic- 
tured as  almost  faultless, — temperate,  gentle,  consifleratCi  and 
peaceful ;  even  the  question  **  Was  Frederic  irreligious  or  not  ?  " 
IS  answered  in  the  negativej  after  sixty  pages  of  examina^on  into 
his  seyings  and  writings.     We  do  not  deny  the  author  the  praise 
of  havin|(  made  very  extensive  and  various  collections,  and  of 
bnviog  given  a  far  more  complete  narraMve  of  many  important 
occurrences  than  any  which  had  previously  appeared  ;  but  wben^ 
a  work  of  such  high  pretensionsi  executed  with  so  great  a  want 
of  these  qualities  of  impartiality  and  discernment  which  render, 
history  valuable,  comes  under  o^r  inspection,  wp  are  tempted  to 
regret  that  so  many  valuable  original  materials  as  are  here  accu^ 
mulated  should  have  fallen  into  the  hapds  of  a  writer,  so  little, 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  them.     The  existence  of  so  minute  and 
authentic  a  work,  as  to  facts,  may  deter  from  the  task  other  xmtk 
capable  of  really  performing  that  labour  which  the  memory  of 
Frederic  of  Prussia  still  demands  from  modern  Europe,  which*  im 
its  present  forms  of  government  and  modes  of  thinkings  may 
almost  date  its  origin  from  his  reign* 

The  original  materials,  however^  with  which  this  work  is  en**, 
ricbed,  are  chiefly  calculated  to  enhance  its  value  in  Prussia ;  as 
they  refer  in  great  part  to  persons  and  things  not  generally  in- 
teresting out  of  its  limits.  The  volumes  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Frederic  and  his  generals  and  ministers  contain  little,  a« 
far  as  we  have  examined  them,  beyond  brief  orders  and  notices 
respecting  details  of  administration*  Among  those  from  which 
we  have  derived  the  greatest  share  of  amusement,  are  the  letters 
wbich  passed  between  Frederic  and  his  father,  and  other  docu* 
oiettts,  throwing  fresh  light  on  the  extraordinary  domestic  history 
of  the  cQurt  of  Prussia  under  the  father  of  its  future  hero ;  aU 
tending  to  confirm  those  sketches  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareith> 
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of  which  the  authority  has  sometimes  been  questioned^  on  account 
of  the  marvellous  display  contained  in  them  of  the  interior  of  a 
royal  mansion. 

No  small  portion  of  Frederic's  character  was  formed,  beyond 
doubt,  by  the  Spartan  education  which  he  received.  His  father, 
who,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  lamented  over  the  fondness 
which  his  degenerate  son  exhibited  for  literature  and  amusement, 
little  foresaw  the  gradual  effect  which  his  discipline,  harsh  and 
unpaternal  as  it  was,  was  in  the  end  destined  to  produce.  In 
minds  of  weak  temperament,  where  the  passions  are  too  strong 
for  the  judgment,  great  early  severity  is  apt  to  drive  the  object  of 
it  into  the  wildest  self-gratification,  as  soon  as  the  immediate 
check  on  his  appetites  is  removed.  But  on  spirits  of  stronger 
frame  it  produces  a  very  different  effect.  Habits  of  order  and 
endurance  are  gradually  acquired  under  that  extremity  of  con- 
straint from  which  the  soul  revolts  while  it  undergoes  it ;  and 
Frederic,  to  whom  the  brutal  manners  and  boorish  simplicity  of 
his  father  and  his  father's  friends  were  so  displeasing  m  youth, 
must  have  looked  back  in  later  life  on  the  sufferings  of  his  early 
years  as  the  source  of  much  which  distinguished  his  manhood. 
By  those  means,  his  fiery  and  enthusiastic  temper  was  bent  to 
seek  in  labour  the  vent  for  its  energies  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  found  in  luxury  or  in  vice ;  patient  perseverance,  and  that 
elasticity  of  hope  under  reverses,  which  bore  up  so  bravely  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  after  life,  were  first  learnt  by  him  in  the 
palace  of  Potsdam  and  the  castle  of  Custrin. 

The  early  education  of  the  prince  was  conducted  according  to 
directions  minutely  prescribed  by  Frederic  William  to  Duhan 
and  his  son's  other  preceptors  ;  for  the  king  was  most  anxious  to 
bring  him  up  to  his  own  model  of  excellence,  in  a  religious  as 
well  as  social  point  of  view,  although  his  pedantry  and  prejudices 
rendered  him  a  very  unfit  guardian  over  the  mind  of  susceptible 
youth.  The  collections  of  our  author  contain  draughts  in  the 
king's  hand  of  the  manner  in  which  every  day  was  to  be  employed 
by  the  boy ;  the  hours  of  rising,  praying,  coffee,  hair  powder,  and 
boots,  are  all  minutely  noted.  History  and  divinity  formed 
nearly  the  only  matter  of  instruction ;  and  reading  and  repetition  of 
the  Bible  and  Noltenius's  Catechism,  together  with  some  psalm* 
singing,  are  the  exercises  which  he  enjoins  in  the  latter  branch  of 
education.  A  little  later,  a  slight  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian  was  added  to  these  elementary  studies;  but  Frederic's 
familiarity  with  the  former  language  was  acquired  by  habit  in 
later  days.  The  language  of  his  father-land  was  hardly  insisted 
on  at  alt.     Greek  and  Latin  were  almost  wholly  omitted. 

''  Frederic  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  that  be  had  in  h\s 
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earliest  youth  a  Latin  teacher  $  that  his  father  one  day  came  in  while 
this  teacher  was  making  him  translate  the  Golden  Bull ;  and  that  the 
king,  on  hearing  some  bad  Latin  phrases,  said  to  the  linguist,  '  Was 
machst  du,  Schurke,  da  mit  meinem  Sohne } '  '  Ihre  Majestat,  ich  expli- 
cire  dem  Prinzen  auream  bullam*  The  king  lifted  his  cane  and  said» 
*  Ich  will  dich,  Schurke,  auream  bullam* — drove  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  studies.  Perhaps  Dnhan  afterwards  made 
him  occupy  himself  a  little  with  Latin  ^  but  his  progress  appears  never 
to  have  been  more  than  moderate.  Nevertheless,  Frederic  was  fond  of 
employing  Latin  phrases,  right  or  wrong,  in  speaking  and  writing  :«- 
fesiina  knte — dominus  volnscum—^flectamus  genua — vale  ac  fave—non 
pltuuUriL — stantepede  morire — tot  verbas  tot  spondera — lapsus  ca/amt— de 
gustibus  non  est  disputandus — beati  posedentes — beattu  pauperes  spiritus 
—  • ...  in  a  letter  to  Duhan,  12th  Jan.  1738.  Je  me  contente  de  dire 
avec  Lucr^cCf  '  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas/  '*— Vol.  i.  p»  24. 

We  must  add  that  orthography  seems  to  have  been  wholly  omitted 
in  the  prince's  education.  Neither  in  French  nor  German 
could  he  write  a  sentence  without  committing  the  most  extraordi- 
nary blunders.  Some  of  Voltaire's  letters  (whose  own  spelling-^ 
so  licentious  was  the  fashion  of  thes6  times— would  disgrace  a 
Parisian  grisette  of  the  present  day,)  contain  amusing  corrections 
of  his  royal  correspondent's  odes  and  epistles.  Frederic's  style, 
too,  was  never  polished :  in  French,  notwithstanding  all  bis  as* 
siduity,  he  never  attained  full  facility  of  expressing  himself,  his 
diction  being  always  hard,  cramped,  and  somewhat  ostentatious; 
while  his  German  writing  is  the  most  extraordinary  mixture  of 
colloquial  barbarisms,  with  French  and  Latin  words  and  idioms. 

On  the  more  important  topic  of  religion,  Frederic  William, 
with  the  best  intentions,  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  directors 
to  a  genius  like  that  of  Frederic.  His  Christianity  was  a  stem 
system  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  without  one  grain  of  charity  or 
toleration.  Yet  the  mixture  of  dignity  with  simplicity  which 
characterizes  his  instructions  on  this  subject  is  not  uninteresting. 

'^  Especially  my  son  must  be  rightly  brought  to  a  true  love  and  fear  of 
God,  as  the  foundation  and  only  pillar  of  our  temporal  and  eternal  weU 
fare  3  and,  on  the  contrary,  all  mischievous  errors  and  sects  which  con- 
duce to  utter  corruption,  as  Atheist,  Arian,  Socinian,  or  whatever  other 
names  they  may  be  called  by,  must  be  altogether  avoided,  and  must  not 
even  be  spoken  of  in  his  presence,  as  a  poison  which  may  easily  staiui 
seduce,  and  win  over  tender  minds ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  being  one  which  may  reasonably  be  enumerated  with  these,  it 
must  be  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  it  odious  to  him,  and  to 
Impress  well  upon  him  its  groundlessness  and  absurdity ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  should  be  led  to  the  true  Christian  religion,  which  especially 
consists  herein,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  as  the  only  consolation  of 
life ',  and  he  must  be  well-informed  of  the  Almighty  power  and  attributes 
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of  God,  that  at  all  times  a  Mj  km  and  reTtmioc  of  God  may  aUde  ia 
bim  j  for  this  is  the  only  means  to  hoM  the  soyerdgn  powcr»  freed  frona 
all  human  restraint  and  impediment^  within  the  hoiwds  of  duty." 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  serious  and  kinj^ly  a  monitor  had  not  better 
means  of  fulfilling  his  intentions  withm  his  reach.  But  the  Lu- 
theran divines,  from  whom  Frederic  was  taught  to  seek  the  first 
rudiments  of  faith,  were  narrow*rainded  and  polemical  pedants. 
While  they  vowed  absolute  hatred  to  the  Catholic  religion,  they 
set  up  the  name  of  Luther  as  an  idol  of  more  than  papal  venera- 
tion. They  reduced  the  system  of  Christianity  to  a  sort  of  scho- 
lastic jargon.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  they  might  with  safety,  to  preach  more  intelligible  doctrine  to 
the  people,  were  too  apt  to  keep  the  leading  truths  of  their  faith 
out  of  sight,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  system  of  morality :  from 
which  the  inquirer  obviously  turned  to  natural  religion,  as  a  simpler 
way  of  arriving  at  the  same  results. 

The  whole  of  the  prince's  remaining  time,  as  far  as  the  kin^ 
could  controul  it,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  one  engrossing  pur- 
8uit*-the  endless  reviews  and  manoeuvres,  at  which  he  considered 
it  the  chief  part  of  a  monarch's  ordinary  duties  to  assist ;  and 
which  soon  excited  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil  a  disgost  that 
seemed  insurmountable,  although  in  after  years,  when  the  pe-* 
geant  became  connected  with  the  substance  of  mUitary  achieve- 
ments, they  became  his  principal  delight.  It  was  about  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Frederic's  age,  that  the  differences  between 
him  and  his  father  began  first  to  assume  a  serious  character* 
Poetry,  music,  all  the  relaxations  which  began  to  attract  the  mind 
of  the  former,  were  hateful  to  the  old  monarch,  whose  dissatis- 
faction was  usually  expressed  after  a  fashion  less  courtly  than 
energetic.  To  one  letter  of  exculpation  from  his  sod,  he  replied 
in  the  following  extraordinary  tirade,  which  we  canuot  attempt 
to  translate,  its  force  consisting  as  much  in  the  manner  as  the 
matter.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  compare  this  curious  speci- 
men of  the  style-royal  in  domestic  quarrels  with  the  soft  and  dip- 
lomatic tone  of  a  similar  correspondence  between  a  king  and  an 
heir-apparent  within  our  own  recollection. 

^  Sein  eigensinniger,  b5«er  Kopf,  der  nit  seiuen  Vater  liebet,  dana 
wann  roan  nun  alles  thut,  abconderiich  seinen  Vater  liebet,  so  that  man» 
was  er  haben  will,  qU  wenn  er  dabei  steht,  sondem  wenn  er  nit  alles 
siebt.  Zum  andem  weiss  Er  wohl,  dass  ich  keiaen  efeminirten  Ked 
kiden  kann,  der  keine  menschlicbe  Indioatknen  hat,  der  sich  scbamtt 
nit  reiten  noch  sehiessen  kann,  und  dabei  mal-propve  an  sciaem  Leibe, 
seine  Haare  wie  ein  Norr  sich  frisiret  and  nit  verschneldet,  and  ich  alles 
dieses  repremandiret,  aber  alles  umsonst,  und  keine  fiesserung  in  nits  ist, 
Zum  andera  bo8a)u$ig»  recht  baiuenstolx  ist|  mit  keinem  Menschen 
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8|iirickt,  ab  mit  wdcbe,  and  nit  po|mkr  mid  aflhbel  iit,  tmd  mit  dcm 
Gesiohte  Griminassen  macht  ^  weim  er  elu  Nair  wAie,  und  in  niU 
nieiaen  WiUen  thui»  ak  m%  der  Force  aDgeMten^  nits  aiu  Liebe  und 
er  alles  daza  nit  Lust  hat,  als  seinem  eigenem  Kopf  foleen,  sonatea 
alies  nits  niitze  ist.  Dieses  ist  die  Antwort.  Fribdrich  Wilhblm." — 
vol.  i.  p.  27. 

What  were  Uie  immediate  effects  of  this  paternal  admonition, 
does  Qot  appear ;  but  the  father,  who  could  not  see  in  the  effemi* 
nate  youth  whom  he  despised  the  future  hero  of  his  age,,  conti- 
nued his  severe  and  vexatious  system  of  restraint.  The  tragedy 
to  which  his  extravasrance  finally  led ;  the  desertion,  recapture, 
and  imprisonment  of  Frederic ;  the  sufferings  of  his  friends ;  the 
death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  them  by  a  cold-blooded  judi- 
cial murder,*  made  an  impression  of  bitterness  on  the  mind  of 
the  prince  w|iich  continued  throughout  his  subsequent  life.  From 
that  time,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  his  nature  seem  to  take  their 
origin.  He  was  indeed  partially  reconciled  to  bis  father,  and 
became  even  a  favourite*  He  had  greater  freedom,  and  more 
leisure  to  return  to  his  beloved  occupations,  while  he  maintained 
a  decent  attendance  to  tbe  duties  of  his  re|;iment.  Even  the  ac- 
cusations of  irreligion,  by  which  bis  enemies  sought  to  prejudice 
the  king  against  him,  did  not  prevail ;  although  Frederic  Wil^ 
liaiu,  too  deeply  convinced  of  the  ill  success  of  his  Chrbtiau,  but 
misdirected  endeavours,  exclaimed  to  bis  confidential  intimates, 
**  L'Athiisme  sera  un  jour  sur  le  trdne;"  he  abandoned  all 
attempts  at  exercising  compulsion  over  the  mind  of  his  heir. 

*'  You  know,"  says  Frederic,  in  a  letter  to  Suhm  (1737)»  "  that  irreli- 
gion  is  the  last  resource  of  calumniators,  and  that  all  it  means  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say.  The  king  fell  into  a  pasnon ;  I  kept  my- 
self eool :  my  regiment  did  wonders,  and  their  saccess  in  exercising,  a 
lillle  meal  strewn  on  the  soldiers'  beads— men  mone  than  six  feet  bigh«  and 
jBany  recmils — ^have  proved  stronger  reasons  than  those  of  my  assailants. 
All  is  now  quie^  and  no  more  is  now  said  about  religion,  about  Walden, 
about  my  persecutors,  or  about  my  regiment  either.'* — vol.  i.  p.  112. 

But  although  the  latter  years  of  his  fathei's  life  passed  over  more 
tranquilly  for  Frederic,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the 
bent  of  his  mind  throughout  his  future  life  was  fixed  by  the  un- 
merited ill-treatment  of  his  youthful  days.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  vanities  of  his  early  letters  to  Voltaire— ^f  his  complimento, 
stnd  his  ill-concealed  desire  of  flattery  in  return,  his  social  propeo- 
sities,  and  the  gay  retirement  of  Rheinsberg,  which  seemed  to 
presage  a  reign  of  unambitious  peace — we  discern  sometimes 

^  Not,  boweter,  in  Frederic'i  presence :  tbe  story  of  Catt*s  execution,  with  tlie  clr- 
'  ttUMtaDcei  Toitted  by  Yottaire,  k  foDy  dA^provsd  in  the  firfet  Ysliime  of  ibis  biitory. 
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that  tone  of  deep  and  concentrated  sarcton,  that  diatrattof  nMiH 
kind  in  general,  together  with  the  resolute  and  fierce  self-confi- 
dence, which  seeined,  as  it  were,  to  make  Frederic  in  his  yotith 
two  distinct  men — ^the  one  day  kind,  complying,  easy  and  vain ; 
the  next  impetuous,  scornful,  braving  all  opposition,  and  alienatiog 
by  his  harsh,  contemptuous  manner  those  whom  it  wlu  most  his 
policy  to  conciliate ;  insomuch  that  Voltaire's  energetic  verses^ 
antithetical  as  they  are,  seem  scarcely  an  exaggerated  description : 

^*  Assemblage  blatant  de  qualitls  contraires, 
Ecrasant  Tes  mortels,  et  les  nommant  ses  fibres : 
Misanthrope  et  farouche  avec  un  air  hrnnain, 
Souvent  imp6tueux,  et  quelquefbis  trop  fin  : 
Modeste  avec  orgueil,  colore  avec  faiblesse, 
P6tri  de  passions,  et  chercbant  la  sagesse : 
Dangireux  politique  et  daog^reux  auteur, 
Mon  patroo,  mon  disciple,  et  mon  pers6cateur 

This  quality  of  misanthropy  is  in  fact,  look  at  it  which  way  we 
will,  one  of  the  most  prevailing  characteristics  of  Frederic's 
temper  and  conduct.  Lord  Byron  says  of  a  greater  man  than 
Frederic  in  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of  action,  but  a  far  inferior 
one  in  almost  all  besides,  that  ^  the  great  error  of  his  life  was  his 
constant  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of  all  community  of 
feeling  with  them.*'  But  it  was  far  more  the  propensity  and  the 
error  of  Frederic  than  of  Napoleon,  **  like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock 
at  men/'  The  emperor  undoubtedly,  in  his  fits  of  passion  and 
caprice,  gave  way  freely  to  the  vulgar  humour  of  insulting  those 
about  him,  and  too  often  and  openly  expressed  the  contempt 
which  the  conduct  of  particular  individuals  excited  in  his  mind* 
But,  in  general,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  attach* 
ing  to  his  person  those  who  shared  his  dangers  and  elevation, 
and,  until  his  mind  was  altered  by  excess  of  greatness,  was  rather 
remarkable  for  the  ready  sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into 
the  feelings  of  his  dependents.  Few  princes  have  enjoyed  so 
many  and  such  virarm  tokens  of  afiection  from  their  immediate 
attendants;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  radical  selfishness  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  Frederic  was  the  very  reverse 
of  all  this.  Unchangeable  in  all  things,  he  was  in  nothing  more  so 
than  the  fixed,  unalterable  contempt  in  which  he  held  mankind^ 
their  opinions,  feelings,  and  prejudices.  How  such  contempt  was 
reconcileable  with  the  vanity  which  made  him  court  the  suffrages 
even  of  the  men  he  despised  the  most,  and  prefer  the  affected 
eulogies  of  some  French  writers,  of  whose  worthlessness  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced,  to  the  utmost  glory  he  had  acquired  ill 
arms  and  government,  is  one  of  those  contradictions  which 
so  often  baffle  us  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  character  of  si 
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JOan  of  genius.  Tbia  conteinpt  he.  dealt  oat  asliberalfy  to  indi- 
viduals as  to  the  world  in  general.  Sarcasm  was  the  element  of 
bis  existence.  He  disliked  solitude,  and  loved  conversation, 
chiefly  from  this  unbounded  propensity  to  wit  and  satire.  His 
recorded  sayings  are  more  pointed,  more  concisely  terrible  in  their 
sarcastic  power,  than  those  of  any  pkUoiophe  of  his  day.  If 
Voltaire  po^essed  greater  variety  of  fancy,  his  royal  ally  had 
the  advantage  of  greater  depth  and  concentration.  He  could  not 
restrain  this  inclination,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  alienating  per* 
sonal  friends,  but  of  creating  public  enemies,  Louis  XV.  and 
Elizabeth  hated  him  less  from  political  causes,  than  on  account 
of  Uie  torrent  of  epigram  with  which  he  overwhelmed  them  and 
their  governments,  and  tlie  encouragement  which  he  gave  the 
literary  men  of  all  Europe  to  adopt  a  similar  tone.  Those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  personal  intimacy  were  never  safe  from  his 
attacks ;  and  must  have  acquired  at  last  a  sort  of  impenetrability 
to  insult,  from  the  constant  fire  of  jokes  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. There  was  no  eaiety  of  heart  in  the  humour  of  Fcsderic. 
Every  one  could  see  mat  he  felt  what  he  uttered,  and  that  the 
iambic  of  the  hour  was  but  a  casual  eruption  from  that  unfathom- 
able reservoir  of  contempt  which  he  nourished  towards  the  whole 
apecies  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  possible,  that  we  may  find,  in 
this  unamiable  part  of  his  character,  the  reason  why  a  monarch, 
whose  general  system  of  government  was  founded  on  the  purest 
principles  both  of  reason  and  benevolence,  never  seems  to  have 
felt  or  perceived  the  terrible  severity  of  his  military  discipline,  the 
misery  which  it  occasioned  among  those  subjected  to  it,  and  the 
profligacy  which  was  produced  among  the  people,  by  the  conver«* 
sion  of  the  whole  kingdom  into  a  vast  garrison.  It  was  the  father 
of  Frederic  who  commenced  this  most  inhuman  tyranny ;  his  son 
continued  it,  chiefly  through  absolute  necessity ;  for  he  looked  on 
his.  kingdom  like  the  vessel  of  an  Algerine  corsair,  making  its 
way  among  the  flags  of  the  nations  it  had  robbed,  simply  by  the 
terror  which  it  inspired,  and  the  vigilant  daring  of  its  crew.  But 
it  may  be  feared  also,  that  the  barbarities  which  dispaced  his 
military  system  accorded  but  too  well  with  the  dark  view  which 
he  had  deliberately  taken  of  human  nature.  At  a  review  of  his 
troops,  previous  to  his  first  campaign,  he  asked  the  marshal  who 
stood  by  him,  what  were  the  reflexions  which  the  spectacle  ex- 
cited in  his  mind  1  The  marshal  made  some  reply  about  the  fine 
condition  of  the  troops,  and  the  precision  of  their  manoeuvres. 
**  As  for  me,''  said  Frederic,  *'  what  I  think  of  is  this :  here  are 
sixty  thousand  men^  each  strong  and  active,  and  better  armed  than 
^tber  of  us;  all  of  them  our  implacable  enemies,  and  having  just 
^Qse  to  hate  us  ;  and  yet  they  trembly  before  us^  who  ought  to 
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tremble  bisfort  tbeid ;  such  is  thtf  power  of  diicipHne  andiul»oi^ 
dioBtion.^ 

From  the  same  peculiar  views  and  feelingSi  we  find  that  liflle 
cordial  intimacy  eiisfeed  between  Frederic  and  the  chief  genenik 
of  his  reign.  Except  in  the  actual  field  of  battle,  there  was  no 
mutual  familiaritj  and  confidence  between  the  soldiers  and  their 
great  leader.  It  was  the  loyaltj  of  the  troops  to  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy  and  to  the  glory  of  the  great  captain,  far  more  than  their 
attachment  to  his  person,  which  caused  them  to  enact  such  miracles 
under  bb  command ;  and  this  was  more  especially  the  case  with 
their  ofiicers.  Ill  paid  as  they  were,  their  situation  was  rendered 
far  from  enviable  by  the  incessant  jealousy  with  which  they  were 
watched ;  ami  it  could  not  have  added  much  to  their  zeal  in  th^ 
service  to  find,  as  they  did  in  almost  every  instance,  tlmt  they  were 
looked  on  by  their  sovereign  in  no  other  light  than  aS  mere  in- 
struments, to  be  constructed  and  worked  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  manner.  The  same  disagreeable  circumstances 
were  shared,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  by  hie  civil  servants. ^  Fre»- 
dene's  dislike  to  marriage  among  those  on  whom  he  chiefly  re- 
lied, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  his  administrative 
economy.  Undoubtedly  he  justified  it  to  himself  by  eommoB 
principles  of  policy :  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether 
fL  deeper  feeling  of  jealousy  did  not  prompt  his  aveniou  from 
matrimony  in  others.  This  is  one,  out  of  many  points,  in  vrfaich 
a  little  fancy  will  enable  the  scantier  of  resemblances  to  detect 
much  similarity,  difference  of  sex  apart,  between  Frederic  and 
our  own.  Elizabeth-— each  of  them  princes  who,  in  long  and  glo^ 
rious  reigns  of  forty  years,  were  incessantly  employed  in  active 
watchfulness  agaiust  foreign  or  internal  enemies.  A  sovereign 
who  had  voluntarily  rejected  all  that  constitutes  the  pride  and 
happiness  of  domestic  life  might  be  in  heart  an  envious  spectator 
of  such  felicity  in  others.  This  is  a  point  in  die  King  of  Prus- 
sia's character,  which  we  should  have  little  inclination  to  touch, 
were  it  not  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  some  of  the  most  im^ 
portant  passages  in  his  life  and  principles  of  his  action.  Our 
author,  indeed,  in  his  usual  style  of  exhibiting  one  view  only  of  a 
question,  recapitulates  the  idle  stories  of  Frederic's  early  gallantries 
with  a  triumphant  emphasis :  but  he  should  remember,  before  hh 
refers  to  the  Margravine  of  Bareith  as  an  authority  beyond  excep- 
tion, that  her  testimony,  if  taken  to  its  full  extent,  will  leave  no  very 
favourable  impression  of  the  habits  and  character  of  her  beloved 
brother.  Frederic  was  willing  to  permit  any  excess,  provided  it  were 
conducted  with  proper  military  gravity,  rather  than  encourage  his 
soldiers  to  form  more  lasting  connexions :  a  most  serious  injury  te 
Ihe  morality  of  a  country  where  die  army  comprised  nearly  a 
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fiftk  of  Ae  men  in  the  prime  of  life. .  In  the  fii%t  bettaliofi  Of 
Guardtft  which  contained  very  few  married  men^  the  captains  had 
the  power  of  granting  licenses  called  **  Liebstenscheine/'  which 
empowered  a  private  to  engage  a  fair  companion  for  the  duration 
of  his  quarters.  The  captain  was  bound  to  see  that  the  parties 
entering  into  such  an  engagement  were  able  to  provide  for  its 
consequences;  and  the  dissolution  of  these  singular  unions,  which 
the  captain  had  also  power  to  authorize,  was>  it  was  said,  by  no 
means  common.  The  famous  Bareith  regiment  of  dragoons^ 
which  the  king  particularly  favoured^  contained,  when  it  took  the 
field  for  the  Bavarian  war  in  1778,  not  a  single  married  officer 
out  of  its  seventy-four.  A  large  proportion  of  Frederic's  most 
trusted  servants,  both  civil  and  military,  either  remained  bache- 
lors, or  married  very  late  in  life.  Occasionally,  indeed,  his 
humour  relaxed,  and  he  not  only  consented  to  the  marriage  of 
some  of  his  favourites,  but  exercised  the  royal  pen  in  composing 
French  epithalamia  on  the  occasion.  But  both  in  refusiqg  and 
according  this  privilege,  Frederic,  as  our  author  allows,  acted 
capriciously  and  despotically*  His  conduct  towards  his  imme- 
diate dependants  was,  indeed,  until  late  in  life,  when  his  manner 
and  disposition  softened,  little  worthy  of  a  mind  in  many  respects 
so  great.  '*  He  punished  his  domestics  with  hard  words,  with 
blows  of  the  fist  and  cane,  with  imprisonment  and  dismissali  or 
enrolment  as  common  soldiers."  A  curious  illustration  pf  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which  bis  ever-watchful  eye  observed 
the  conduct  of  those  about  bim^  is  to  be  found  in  the  situation  of 
his  four  cabinet  councillors  or  secretaries.  These  men  were  the 
depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  his  reign :  they  were  in  constant 
confidential  communication  with  him:  their  salary  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  francs  a  year,  a  very  large  sum  under  such  a  go- 
vernment as  his.  Yet  nothing  was  more  dreaded  tlian  an  appoint- 
ment to  one  of  these  places*  Whoever  accepted  it  (and  no  one 
dared  refuse  it)  was  thenceforward  a  slave  for  life.  Power  he  had 
none,  for  the  king  was  absolute  master  in  his  own  house.  He  was 
doomed  to  live  a  hermit  in  the  midst  of  society,  under  almost  in- 
cessant labour,  subject  not  only  to  the  unsleeping  eye  of  the  king, 
but  to  the  most  refined  system  of  espionage  on  the  part  of  his  at- 
tendants j  for  Frederic,  like  many  other  sovereigns,  imagined 
that  his. only  security  lay  in  making  every  member  of  bis  house- 
hold a  spy  upon  the  rest. 

Among  the  papers  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  history  be- 
fore us,  is  a  collection  of  Frederic's  hasty  answers,  written  mostly 
in  pencil  on  the  margin  of  petitions  Und  representations  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  third  parties  by  his  secretarites.  They  illua- 
trate  the  severity  of  bia  temper^  and  tb9  ready  aari^ua  wbicb 
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flashed  through  his  mind.  They  are  written  in  the  king's  own 
peculiar  German,  of  which  both  the  orthography  and  the  diction 
are  utterly  unlike  any  other  language*  Applications  for  money  are 
usually  answered  in  the  phrase,  *'  I  have  not  a  farthing/'  ''  Ich 
kann  keinen  Groschen  geben."  ''  There  is  nothing  in  the  chest 
to-day,  but  we  will  look  and  see  what  comes  in  to-morrow."  Re- 
quests for  preferment  or  leave  of  absence  on  the  part  of  officers 
are  often  replied  to  by  some  tart  remembrance  of  their  conduct  on 
particular  occasions  in  the  war,  or  presence  at  some  scenes  of  Prus- 
sian defeat.  A  proprietor  of  wine-cellars  in  Berlin,  who  asks  for 
compensation  on  account  of  damage  incurred  from  the  Russians, 
is  told  that  **  he  might  as  well  ask  for  compensation  on  account  of 
the  deluge,  when  his  cellars  were  under  water."  The  whole  col- 
lection shows  his  utter  regardlessness  of  the  pride  and  sensibility 
of  those  around  him ;  for  these  answers  would  undoubtedly  reach, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  ears  of  those  on  whose  behalf  they  were 
given. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  subject  of  wonder  that  the  principal  generals 
of  Frederic's  army,  and  the  heroes  of  his  campaigns,  seem  to 
have  shared  little  of  his  personal  intimacy,  and  to  have  appeared  at 
court  rather  in  the  fulfilment  of  an  onerous  duty  than  for  their  own 
gratification.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  best  esteemed  among  them 
fell  early :  Keith,  Schwerin,  and  Winterfeld,  the  greatest  favourite 
of  all.  But  Zietben,  although  treated  with  high  respect,  was  never 
familiar  with  his  sovereign.  Seidlitz,  the  Bayard  of  Prussia,  who 
had  formed  the  Prussian  cavalry,  and  won  for  his  master  the 
hardest  of  all  hii^  victories  at  Lissa  and  at  Zomdorf,  was  treated  with 
marked  neglect.  Many  also,  after  a  long  and  honourable  service, 
fell  into  disgrace  when  their  presence  of  mind  failed  them,  or  their 
force  was  actually  inadequate  to  the  service  demanded,  in  defend- 
ing themselves  against  enormous  odds  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

The  king  appears  in  a  very  difierent  li^ht  among  the  associates 
of  his  own  choice.  His  literary  companions,  indeed,  were  often 
selected  more  with  a  view  to  their  value  as  purveyors  of  the  world's 
good  opinion,  or  to  their  agreeable  qualities  in  conversation,  than 
to  any  afiection  subsisting  between  them  and  their  patron ;  who 
sometimes  condescended  to  such  humble  familiarity  with  them, 
only  to  treat  them  the  next  instant  with  hauteur  or  sarcasm.  His 
connexion  with  Voltaire  does  little  credit  to  either  party.  From 
their  first  personal  intercourse,  each  of  these  acute  and  vigorous 
observers  saw  and  knew  the  other;  each  feared  the  power  and 
despised  the  weaknesses  of  his  ally ;  and  the  difference  in  their 
subsequent  language,  when  speaking  to  and  speaking  of  each 
other^  during  twenty  years  of  correspondence,  exhibits  the  most 
ludicrous  duplicity;  it  is  like  the  double  dialogue  in  a  comedy  of 
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Molidre.*  But  amongst  his  own  circle  he  exhibited  not  merely 
the  talents  of  a  companion  of  the  first  order^  but  also  much  friendly 
and  generous  feeling.  His  friendship  with  D'Argeus,  which  lasted 
v^ithout  interruption  through  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life;  with 
the  two  noble  brothers  of  the  family  of  Keith,  and  with  other  in* 
timates  whose  names  have  passed  down  to  posterity  along  with 
his  own,  far  surpassed  the  degree  of  affection  and  confidence  usu- 
ally allotted  to  princes.  There  is  no  more  pleasing  trait  in  his 
history  than  the  return  of  the  aged  Lord  Marischal,  after  all  his 
wanderings  through  the  world,  quitting  alike  his  home  in  Scotland 
and  his  ^*  beloved  sun"  of  Valencia,  to  pass  the  last  years  of  his  pro- 
tracted career  under  the  roof  of  Sans-Souci,  in  the  cloister  of 
'*  Notre  Abbe,  i'homme  au  monde  le  plus  ais6  k  vivre."  As 
long  as  his  advanced  age  would  permit  him,  he  was  a  constant 

fuest  at  the  table  of  the  king;  when  this  became  impossible, 
Vederic,  as  the  youngest  of  the  two,  used  to  spend  his  hours  of 
relaxation  in  visits  to  his  old  Scottish  friend.  Nor  would  it  be 
just,  even  in  this  slight  attempt  to  appreciate  the  king's  character, 
to  pass  over  bis  conduct  toward  his  own  family,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  unfortunate  instance  of  severity  which  deprived 
him,  first  of  the  services,  and  then  of  the  life^  of  his  too  sensitive 
brother,  the  Prince  Royal,  was  for  the  most  part  highly  considerate 
and  affectionate*  The|[e  was  a  softness  of  heart  about  Frederic^ 
wherever  his  love  was  once  fixed,  which  seemed  almost  to  com* 
pensate  for  the  harsh  external  covering  which  he  generally  turned 
to  the  world  about  him.  His  attachment  to  his  sisters  was  pecu- 
liarly strong ;  of  all  the  domestic  charities,  this  perhaps  is  one 
which  usually  survives  the  longest  in  harsh  and  rugged  dispositions. 
In  the  midst  of  the  severest  calamities  which  beset  him  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  when  his  life  was  a  constant  struggle  to  provide  re- 
sources to  maintain  his  very  existence  with  honour,  and  suicide  was 
almost  a  daily  subject  of  contemplation  with  him^  the  death  of  his 
favourite  among  mem  was  felt  with  more  acuteness  than  all  the 
distresses  of  his  unparalleled  situation. 

Frederic  was  not,  as  he  has  been  often  represented ,  cruel  by 
disposition.  The  utmost  that  can  be  charged  against  him  in  this 
respect  is  the  carelessness  to  human  suffering,  whether  mental  or 
corporeal,  which  was  produced  by  the  intense  eagerness  with 

*  The  plain-spoken  English  resident,  Mitcbeli,  could  not  at  alt  understand  the  co- 
qoetry  of  the  king  and  Uie  bel-espriU  "  When  that  prince/'  says  he,  "  writes  as  a  wit 
and  to  a  wit,  he  is  capable  of  great  indiscretions.  But  what  surprises  ine  still  more  is, 
tiiat  wheneYerVoltafre's  name  is  mentioned,  his  Prussian  majesty  never  fails  to  give 
bira  the  epithets  be  may  deserve,  which  are  the  worst  heart  and  the  greatest  rascal  now 
living :  and  yet  with  all  this  he  continues  to  OQrrespond  with  him/'  Quoted  by  PreusA 
irom  Ellis'a  Or^g^l  Xett«rs,  vol.  iv,  p«  4il9t 
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vih\e\i  particular  objects  were  punued  bj  bit  ftrddnt  imtfgiiiation. 
No  monarch  ever  treated  with  more  ready  foiKiveoeaa  peraoaal 
offences  against  himself.  Yet  his  annals  contain  some  terrible  in* 
stances  of  his  severity,  where  some  strong  impulse  of  his  mind. 
whether  public  or  private^  was  interfered  widi.  The  unpardoned 
offences  of  Trenck»  and  of  his  own  unfortunate  brother,  re- 
main as  stains  upon  his  general  character  for  clemency :  and  it  is 
with  shuddering  that  we  read  of  some  of  the  excesses  to  wbidi  his 
desperation  prompted  him  during  the  Seven  Years'  war-^^of  Catholic 
priests  put  to  death,  on  the  most  vague  accusations  of  euooumgiog 
the  soldiers  whom  they  confessed  to  deaertion---of  a  Russian  iiffi» 
cer  broken  on  the  wheel,  when  taken  in  an  nnaucceasful  attempt 
to  liberate  himself  and  his  fellow  prisoners  from  the  casematee  of 
Custrin*  But  the  reckless  and  sarcastic  language  of  Frederio» 
and  his  pride  in  showing  his  want  of  sympathy  with  huroau  kind^ 
made  him  liable  to  accusationa  which  the  general  character  erf  hit 
actions  would  by  no  means  justify. 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  the  proud  and  haughty  nsaoner  in 
w4iich  his  contempt  for  men  and  their  judgments  had  been  so  oAeu 
conveyed,,  which  rendered  douUy  bitter  to  him  the  thought  of  de* 
feat  and  submission.  He  could  not  bear  to  appear  humiliated 
and  disarmed  in  the  eyes  of  that  world  which  be  had  so  often 
braved  in  the  time  of  triumph.  Such  feelings  added  double  vigour 
to  the  resolution  with  which  he  withstood  all  the  extremitiea  of  the 
Seven  Years*  war.  The  project  of  suicide  was  not  with  bioa  aa 
with  Napoleon,  a  wish  formed  in  moments  of  despair*  and  aban« 
doned  through  weakness ;  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  waa 
resolved,  throughout^  to  adhere  to  this  as  the  last  resource*  but  not 
until  every  possible  means  of  overcoming  destiny  had  been  tried 
without  success.  The  original  '*  Instruction  to  Genera)  Fink,** 
which  he  wrote  after  the  battle  of  Cunnersdorf,and  which  is  pubv 
lished  by  our  author,  proves  very  remarkably  the  composure  with 
which  he  had  prepared  to  perform  the  last  service  to  the  stttOj  and 
the  dignified  confidence  with  which  he  commends  a  desperate  task 
to  his  chosen  lieutenant.* 

*  It  runs  thaa  in  the  engiiMl  Gerniaii:  **Der  Gsnsral  Fink  krigk  eins  icbwcre  Cft^ 
miision,  die  ungliikliche  Arro^Ci  lo  ich  ihm  Ubereebe,  ist  nicht  meor  im  sUiide  mift  die 
Rossen  za  schlagcn,  Hadek  wirdt  niieh  Berlin  eilTen»  ▼tUeicht  Lsodon  auoh,  gelMi  dcv 
General  Fink  dicsM  bejrde  nach  to  kommen  die  Ruiieu  ihm  in  Riiken.  bleibt  cr  an  der 
Oder  stehen,  so  krigt  er  den  Hadek  diss  seit,  indessen  so  glaobe  das  wen  Laadon  nach 
Berlin  wollte  solchen  konte,  er  onterwegens attaqviKH  umI  tehlageni  galokst  wekr  et 
guht  geliet  gibt  dem  UnglUk  eiiien  anstandt  and  iWUt  die  saeben  a«f«  2eit  gewannea  Itt 
schr  viel  bei  diesen  desperaten  Umstiinde.  Die  Zeitunge  aat  Toffis  aad  Dusadeo  wSwII 
ihm  Coper  mem  Segretar  geben ;  er  nnia  mctaen  Br«idar,  Mih  iob  GeaerallasinMa  bei  4ier 
Arm^e  declariret.  von  niten  beHehten.  Diesiea  Ungliik  gana  wiederlieraaaleUen  gehet 
Aichr  aiv indessen  was  mein  Bf od«r  befrMcn  wirdt  daa  mus  gaeeheben ;  an  i»eiM  Nef«» 
luus  die  Arm^  schwehreii.  Diesses  ist  der  einaige  Aabt  4ea  is^  btl 


It  wa9  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  not  either  in  the  britliant 
rinnions  of  Sans^Souci  or  in  iiterarj  laboar,  that  Frederic's  true 
fatness  was  to  be  found.  Valour,  industry,  and  unrivalled  sa- 
gacity, these  are  the  qualities  which  all  allow  hin  {  but  few  have 
done  him  the  justice  which  he  really  deserves,  or  have  appre» 
ciated  that  strong  and  pervading  sense  of  duty  which  alone  could 
have  directed  all  these  to  their  great  results.  Most  have  judged 
the  man  superficially  no  less  than  the  statesman,  and  have  con- 
cluded, because  his  main  object  seemed  to  be  the  consolidation 
of  his  own  power,  that  this  power  was  valued  for  its  own  sake 
only,  and  not  as  a  means  of  creating  happiness  around  him.  Yet» 
little  as  the  pursuit  of  such  an  ultimate  end  seems  to  agree  with 
the  unamiable  parts  of  Frederic's  character,  he  must  indeed  be 
a  sceptic  as  to  human  virtue  who  can  deny,  that  such  was  the 
ob|ect  of  the  uniform  and  umemitting  toil  of  so  many  painful 
years.  Like  other  men,  Frederic  allowed  his  ambition  to  over* 
come  his  better  judgment:  yet  even  when  most  in  error,  he  was 
in  heart  striving  for  what  he  had  persuaded  himself  to  believe 
good.  It  is  this  which  adds  splendour  to  the  dignity  and  ennobles 
even  the  weaknesses  of  his  character.  The  close  economy  which 
has  been  so  often  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  was  in  fact  the 
most  important  of  duties  to  Frederic,  as  by  no  other  means  could 
be  execute  the  vast  projects  which,  with  such  narrow  resources, 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  And  many  of  the  principles  of 
his  ^vemment,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attribute  purely 
to  his  love  of  power,  to  prejudice,  or  to  wilfulness,  were  in  all 
probability  justified  in  his  mind  as  parts  of  a  system  founded  on 
the  strongest  grounds  of  policy.  Thus,  the  contradictions  which 
have  been  so  often  pointed  out  between  his  words  and  actions  on  the 
subjects  of  public  opinion,  of  the  equality  of  ranks,  of  literature 
and  education,  are  easily  explained  with  reference  to  his  own  in* 
terpretation  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Althottgh|  for  example,  Fredericks  encouragement  of  public 

smbitiUMlai  im  Stando  an  gtben  bin,  beUe  iob  noc)i  Rcsoomen  m  wchis  Icb  darM 
gcbliebeo,    FsxiDHicn." 

[General  Fink  has  a  hard  commlsdon ;  the  mrfbrtoaate  anny  which  J  make  over  to 
Mm  if  no  knger  In  eonditioo  to  Sgbt  the  RamiuM:  Haddiek  will  bony  on  to  BcfUn, 
and  perbopa  Laodohn  aJao.  l(  Genenl  Fink  ma  allei  tfiiao  two,  the  Roaiiana  will 
come  behind  him;  if  he  makes  a  stand  at  the  Oder*  he  wUl  be  eiposed  to  Haddksk  on 
this  side:  In  the  mean  tine  I  think  that  if  Laodohn  marches  on  Berlin,  he  might  attack 
And  beat  him.  If  this  goes  well,  it  will  check  oor  ill  look,  and  hold  things  togathen 
time  gained  is  a  great  thing  la  these  desperate  drcumstanoes.  My  secvetar^,  Coper, 
will  give  tho  general  the  newspapers  from  Torgau  and  Presden:  he  most  inform  ol 
every  thing  my  brother,  whom  I  nafo  declared  generaltsslroo  of  the  army.  To  repair 
this  mlifortono  entirely  it  impossible,  hot  what  my  brother  ofderi  most  bo  doiw.  The 
army  most  tiike  tho  oaths  to  my  nephew.  This  is  the  only  adticc  which  I  am  In  » 
condition  to  giye  under  these  unfortanato  ciroomstancei*  Had  I  miy  reaoarcci  Icfk  I 
should  have  remained.    Fbkdkbxc] 

t2 
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opioioir  was  far  g^reater  than  prevailed  in  most  neighbouring 
countries^  we  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we.  were  to  measure 
it  by  the  license  enjoyed  under  our  modern  constitutional  go* 
vemments.    It  is  true  that  very  unlimited  freedom  was  allowed 
to  religious  and  philosophical  discussion:   although  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press  existed  in  Prussia  throughout  his  reign^  yet 
its  powers  were  controlled  by  the  liberal  predilections  of  the  mo- 
narch himself.    He  would  indeed  have  strangely  contradicted  his 
own  character*  had  he  prohibited  in  his  subjects  what  he  so  ex- 
tensively encouraged  throughout  Europe  in  general«-*-'the  freedom 
of  criticism  and  ridicule  against  ancient  opinions.    As  to  his 
own  religious  views,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  dis« 
cussion,  they  are  hardly  worth  the  pains  which  have  been  ex* 
pended  in  elucidating  them.  He  was  far  too  vase  to  be  an  Atheist* 
as  his  enemies  represented  him,  and  far  too  politic  to  avow  such 
opinions,  had  he  entertained  them.    But  it  is  surely  too  well 
knpwn  to  need  argument,  that  all  revelation  was  equally  and 
utterly  discarded  by  his  judgment.    That  he  was  thoroughly  pe- 
netrated with  a  strong  and  most  scrupulous  sense  of  his  duty  to 
his  subjects  and  to  human  kind,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character  as  a  legislator,  whatever  were  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  code  of  right  and  wrong  which  his  own  imagination 
had  established.    Beyond  this  moral  conviction,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  call  him  in  any  sense  a  believer.     He  had,  as  it  is  some- 
where expressed  by  bimself|  "  no  conception  of  an  immortal 
soul/*    His  dislike  to  the  Catholic  religion,  on  which  our  author 
seems  to  lay  considerable  stress,  was  merely  a  political  aversion, 
owing  to  his  personal  experience  in  the  affairs  of  Silesia,  which 
made  him  believe  that  no  vassal  of  the  Romish  church  could  be 
a  faithful  subject  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg ;  his  own  title  of 
king  having  remained  throughout  his  life  unrecognized  by  the 
Pope,  and  the  banners  of  Austria  having  been  blessed,  like  those 
of  a  crusading  power,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.    Hence,  although 
allowing  the  fullest  toleration  to  the  communicants  of  that  belief, 
he  did  not  willingly  employ  Catholics  in  offices  of  great  trust  and 
authorit]^.    But  the  appellation  of  the  Protestant  King,  with 
which  his  English  allies  were  pleased  to  compliment  him,  must 
have  caused  no  small  amusement  in  the  circle  of  Sans-Souci. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  license  allowed  by  Frederic 
to  the  philosophic  writers  of  the  French  school,  those  who  have 
praised  him  as  a  supporter  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  public 
discussion  have  very  much  mistaken  the  facts  of  his  history  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  his  policy.  Pasquinades,  which  only 
touched  himself  in  person,  he  treated  with  very  philosophical 
disdain:  considering  them,  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  mere  '*  paper 
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pellets/'  serving  ss  safe  discharges  of  the  ill  httmoor  which  migbc 
otherwise  have  vented  itself  in  a  more  violent  manner.*  But  he 
seldom  allowed  the  press  to  overstep  the  distinction  which  he 
had  made  in  his  own  mind  between  satirical  attacks  on  himselfi 
and  unauthorized  interference  with  his  policy.  Ho  critique  on 
public  affairs  was  allowed  to  appear,  without  having  passed  under 
the  eye  of  the  censor.  The  journalists  found  on  his  accession 
the  degree  of  liberty  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed  rather 
curtailed  than  extended*  Spener's  Gazette,  the  principal  Berlin 
newspaper  at  that  time,  was  forced  to  change  its  motto  of  '^  Truth 
and  Freedom''  for  the  more  courtly  phrase  "  With  Royal  Per« 
mission/'  And  if,  in  the  subsequent  course  of  his  reign,  the  vigi- 
lance which  he  usually  exercised,  was  occasionally  somewhat 
relaxed,  those  who  wish  to  ascertain  his  real  sentiments  on  this 
important  topic  will  perhaps  find  them  best  expressed  in  the 
matured  decisions  of  his  later  years. 

''  As  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,"  he  says  to  D*Alembert  in  a  lettef 
ef  1772, ''  and  the  libels  which  are  its  inevitable  consequence,  I  confess 
that  so  far  as  I  know  mankind,  with  which  I  have  busied  myself  ibr  ar 
tolerably  long  time,  I  am  nearly  convinced  that  preventive  restrictions 
are  advisable,  as  such  fieedom  is  always  misused :  and  that  books  must 
therefore  be  subjected  to  a  ceusorsbip,  not  severe  but.  efficient,  in  order 
to  repress  every  thing  which  may  endanger  the  common  security  and 
welfare  of  society,  which  cannot  be  made  with  impunity  subjects  of  at^ 
tack."— vol.  ill.  p.  253* 

Probably  there  never  existed  a  mind  less  impregnated  with 
prejudice  in  matters  of  government  than  that  of  Frederic:  and 
bis  judgment  on  such  questions  as  these,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  to  be  set  on  it^  can  rarely  be  impeached  by  referrmg  it  to 
the  influence  of  royal  partialities  and  passions.  His  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom  has.  frequently  been  cited 
as  a  weakness:  and  our  author  seems  to  mention  it  as, affording  a 


*  Heffener's  itory  of  the  caricatare  is  well  known.  At  ti\t  tine  when  Frederic 
was  issuing  some  very  oppressive  edicts  in  support  of  his  coffee  monopoly,  a  humorous 
print  represented  him  as  sittmg  on  tiie  ground  with  a  coffei!  mill  between  bis  hands 
and  grinding  away  with  much  perseverance.  As  the  king  was  nding  tlirougb  die 
streets  of  Berlin,  be  perceived  a  crowd  assembled  round  the  place  whero  one  of  thcaa 
prints  was  exhibited  :  he  immediately  rode  up,  and  desired  tlie  tradesman  to  "  hang 
it  lower,  that  the  people  might  not  break  their  necks  with  staring  at  it."  He  was  re- 
cognized, and  sainted  immediately  with  the  loudest  applause.  Another  less  known  anec- 
dote is  reported  by  our  author  (voLtii.  p.  }76)  from  the  Memoirs  of  Chodowiecki^  the 
engraver.  This  artist  had  published,  in  the  Berlin  Almanac  for  1771,  twelve  engrafiogs 
on  subjects  from  Don  Quixote,  and  the  bead  of  Joseph  the  Second  on  the  frontispiece. 
The  wits  of  Berlin  having  made  some  remnrks  on  the  coincidence,  Fredeik^  hi  order 
to  avoid  the  umbrage  which  mig^t  have  been  given  to  Uie  sensitive  jronng  emperor, 
desired  the  academy  to  look  out  for  some  still  mote  satirical  devices  for  the  following 
year,  and  to  place  the  king's  own  head  on  the  title  page.  Chodowiecki  accordingly 
KJetted  twelve  scenes  ool  of  the  Orlando  Faiioro.  ^ 
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atriUbg  contrait  to  the  philosophical  disdain  with  whidi  he  aflfected 
to  treat  the/idventitious  advantage  of  birth.  "  Every  one/'  he  says 
in  the  History  of  his  own  7Vifie» "  whodistingaishes  himself  through 
talents  and  virtues,  is  a  nobleman :  and  in  this  sense  he  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  Melchisedec,  who  has  neither  father  nor  mother.'* 
'*  Lea  talens  sont  distribu£s  par  la  nature,  sans  6gard  aux  gen^ 
logies*' — *'  Les  vertus,  ies  talens  ont*ils  besoin  d'ayeux/'  All  these 
fine  phrases  seem  rather  misplaced  in  the  mouth  of  aprince»in  whoae 
service  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  highest  merit  to  rise  to  inili*i 
tary  or  ev^n  civil  distmction*  without  the  accident  of  noUe  birth. 
Yet  the  investigator  of  Frederic's  history  will  be  apt  to  coo-c 
clade  that  it  was  a  deep  and  well*coiisidered  policy,  with  refer* 
enee  to  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  which  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  severe  rule  of  exclusion  against  plebeian  officers*  He 
Uttsdf  gives  a  part  of  the  reason,  but  not  me  whole  reason,  i^ch 
probably  actuated  him,  in  the  appendix  to  one  of  his  r^ulations, 
dated  1779- 

^  ^'  It  is  mors  necessary  than  is  generally  believed  \b  maintain  this 
vi^anoe  in  the  choice  of  officers,  since  the  noblesse  commonly  possesses 
pnaciples  of  honoar.  It  cannol  he  denied,  that  we  sometimes  find  de- 
sert and  talent  in  men  of  no  birth :  bat  these  are  excepliens,  and  wben 
theyooeur,  it  Is  adflssMe  lo  retain  svch  olicers%  But  in  general  no 
msotuiDe  lemains  for  the  nobHity,  except  to  diatlngvish  tfaemsdves  by 
^  sword,  if  %  genlleman  loses  his  honooiv  he  finds  no  refvge  even  in 
his  father's  house:  whilst  a  roturier,  when  be  has  comieitlcd  a  disgrace* 
fal  action,  takes  up  again,  without  blushing,  the  tr^de  of  bis  father,  and 
4oe$  not  think  himselt  any  farther  disbQnoured," 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  reading  this  passage,  and  the  cons* 
mentary  upon  it  which  his  conduct  fumisned,  thin  the  constant 
labour  of  Frederic  was  to  supply  the  pressing  exigencies  of  bis 
service  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible*  Without  some  stiinuhn 
to  exertion,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  a  body  of  officers^  fitted  to 
perform  the  overwhelming  tasks  which  his  gigantic  projects  im- 
posed upon  them.  He  had  n6t,  like  the  French  republic  or  tbe 
lEmpe|t>r,  enormous  prizes  to  hold  out  as  the  reward  of  successful 
valour;  no  soldier  could  enrich  himself  during  his  hard*ibught 
campaigns  in  needy  provinces:  no  fortunes  were  made  in  the 
service  of  Frederic  by  the  inferior  officers^  no  titles  and  appa-^ 
nages  could  reward  the  merit  of  his  generals.  Hence  he  bad 
none  of  those  splendid  incentives  to  action,  by  tbe  possession  of 
which  a  skilful  leader  can  draw  from  the  ranks  all  the  superior 
powers  and  energies  which  they  contain;  and  although  Frederic 
ivell  knew  that  there  were  among  his  plebeian  countrymen  thou^ 
sands  of  hearts  burning  for  distinction  and  fame,  or  glowing  with 
nilional  ardour,  he  was  too  keen  and  too  unfavourable  an  ob* 
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Mrver  ^t  hmnaii  nature  to  conceive  that  such  motives  as  these 
could  ensure  him  a  regular  supply  o^  men,  calculated  to  meet  the 
extremities  of  desperate  service  to  which  he  had  to  expose  them. 
The  only  pttnciple  on  which  he  could  rely  to  supply  the  place  of 
•ueh  ineeutivesf  was  that  chivalrous  point  of  honour^  which  the 
fashionable  writers  of  his  time,  and  none  more  than  the  king  him*- 
eeif,  had  affected  to  despise  and  to  ridicule.  And  this  was  only 
with  certainty  to  be  relied  upon  in  that  class  in  which  habits  of 
•duoatiou  and  family  pride  had  confirmed  it*  By  adhering  to  the 
choiee  of  men  of  noble  birth^  he  secured  the  supply  of  a  particu* 
far  easte,  devoted  to  his  service  in  the  fields  and  rendered  abso- 
lalelv  dependent  on  him  by  their  general  poverty^  no  less  than 
hy  their  loyalty:  for  the  system  of  entails,  and  the  prohibition 
which  waa  still  strictly  enforced  against  the  purchase  of  military 
ficfa  by  roturierSy*  bad  reduced  them  generally  to  a  very  destitute 
condition. 

Accordingly,  the  king  applied  himself  to  continue  hts  army,  as 
he  had  found  it|  officered  almost  entirely  by  men  of  noble  birth : 
bat  the  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  carried  off 
by  hundreds  the  welUbom  youth  of  his  regiments,  and  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  supply  their  place  from  elsewhere.  Pro- 
tnotiooa  aoon  became  general:  a  tolerable  education,  and  merit 
in  the  aervieei  raised  numbers  of  common  soldiers  from  the  ranks : 
while  the  collegee  and  gymnasia  of  the  country  supplied  almost 
the  whole  of  their  yoAtig  6l^ves,  sons  of  clergymen,  merchants, 
and  tradesmen,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  nobiliQr  who  had  fallen. 
It  appeared  therefore  a  most  harsh  and  severe  measure  when  the 
kingi  in  remodelling  his  army  after  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg, 
dismissed  all  rotnrier  officers  from  his  service :  when  these  gallant 
dten,  who  had  won  the  battles  of  their  country,  were  *'  marched 
out,''  ainost  without  exception,  and  left  to  poverty  and  despair* 
Aa  the  cooAtry  did  not  supply  noblemen  enough  to  offi^r  the 
army  eten  on  its  reduced  scale^  they  were  sought  after  in  foreign 
cottntriea,  and  engaged  from  SaaLony,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  rest 
of  the  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  actual  companions  in  arms, 
whose  only  deficiency  was  the  want  of  the  prefix  before  their 
names.  •  But  Frederic's  inflexible  policy  admitted  no  deviation 
on  the  score  of  feeling  or  gratitude.  In  after  years  the  increasing 
liberalism  of  the  time  effected  but  a  slight  alteration  in  his  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  original  views.  In  the  instructions  for  the 
treops  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  success 

*  The  ptffnrission  to  contract  sales  of  this  description,  which  Frederic  had  rareW 
Afkrired  ts  a  matter  of  spcdat  fa^oar,  was  generaUjr  accorded  whhout  inquiry  hjr'hif 
tvoeessor.  Btit  the  law  of  9th  Octotier,  1809»  first  rendered  such  trttnsactlons  generally 
lepO. 
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8ton  ( 1 779)»  the  direction  is  given  that  ''  All  officers,  who  distin- 
guish themselves,  shall  be  advanced  a  step  for  every  gallant  action 
which  they  perform:  if  under-officers  distinguish  themselves^  they 
may  thus  obtain  a  patent  of  nobility  and  become  officers:  and  in 
the  same  manner  privates  may  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of 
under-officers." 

In  civil  institutions,  Frederic  was  rather  less  averse  from  the  em* 
ployment  of  plebeian  talents.  Yet  only  one  roturier  reached  the 
rank  of  minister  without  receiving  a  patent  of  nobility ;  this  was 
frederic  Gottlieb  Michaelis.'*  Misalliances,  and  the  mixture 
of  gentle  and  common  blood,  were  at  all  times  peculiarly  displeas- 
ing to  him ;  and  he  made  a  point  of  affording  pensions  to  the 
female  members  of  poor  noble  families,  or  placing  them  in  foun- 
dations destined  for  young  ladies  of  rank.  So  earnestly  did  Fre* 
deric  labour  to  maintain  a  demarcation  which  the  advancing 
footstep  of  time  was  about  to  obliterate  for  ever ! 

Education,  one  of  the  elements  of  social  prosperity  which 
Prussia  is  now  most  justly  proud  of  enjoying,  is  not  so  much  in- 
debted to  the  hero  of  her  monarchy  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Even  his  panegyrist  Preuss  is  forced  to  confess  that  "  Frederic 
did  less  for  the  schools  and  universities  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him,  the  great  friend  of  cultivation  and  science.  All 
this  province  of  government  indicated  no  great  and  searching 
ameliorations,  which  had  become  so  extensively  necessary.  Many 
wholesome  regulations  were  published,  but  the  means  were  want- 
ing to  carry  them  into  execution."  In  fact,  the  strict  economy 
of  Frederic  prevented  him  from  putting  into  practice  various 
schemes^  which  attested  nevertheless  the  interest  he  took  in  na- 
tional enlightenment.  But  besides  the  enormous  expense  of  his 
military  establishment,  it  was  in  taking  care,  as  our  author  ex- 
presses it,  of  the  body  of  the  state — ^in  planting  colonieS|  drain- 
ing, cultivating,  building,  and  unsuccessful  commercial  experi* 
ments — that  the  money  saved  by  such  rigid  carefulness  was 
chiefly  expended.  A  few  details  from  the  work  before  us  will 
illustrate  his  parsimonious  endeavours  to  further  the  mental  im- 
provement of  his  subjects.  In  1830,  the  Prussian  government 
expended  480,000  dollars  on  the  six  principal  universities.  Until 
1799,  thirteen  years  after  Frederic's  death,  Halle,  then  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  received  only  18,000.  Many  edicts  and  ordinances 
appeared  for  re-establishing  and  multiplying  the  land-schools, 
(those  of  primary  education,)  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  salaries 

*  It  is  remarkable,  however,  tliat  Frederic  alwajs  chose  his  Karamcr-ratbe — his 
clerks,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  them— out  of  the  rank  of  citizens,  and  never 
ennobled  any  of  them.  Aboat  350  patents  of  nobility,  and  titles  of  baron,  count  and 
prince,  were  granted  in  his  reigo. 
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for  tke  new  school-masters,  for  whose  maintenance  the  king  could 
only  be  induced  now  and  then  to  appropriate  some  small  surplus 
which  happened  to  be  in  hand  after  supplying  some  more  favourite 
speculation*  generally  prevented  their  fulfilment*  But  a  still  more 
objectionable  economy  was  that  which  began  to  be  practised 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  on  the  suggestion  of  Von  Bren* 
kenhoff — the  establishment  of  invalid  soldiers  and  inferior  offi<- 
cers  as  masters  of  elementary  schools.  The  normal  schools*  or 
seminaries  for  teachers,  owe  their  origin,  however,  to  the  reign  of 
Frederic:  the  first  was  founded  in  1750  at  Berlin,  and  two 
others  were  added  during  his  reign.  Prussia  now  possesses  fifty* 
eight»  Nor  was  the  direct  interference  of  the  king  and  his  go* 
vernment  with  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  his  dominions 
.very  important :  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  suggestion  of  a  few 
books  and  subjects  of  study,  nor  was  any  general  system  of  edu- 
cation promulgated  under  those  auspices*  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  Prussia  is  beholden  to  her  great  monarch  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  her  civilization,  for  little  beyond  those  qualities 
which  his  example  imparted  to  every  part  of  his  administration* 
The  love  of  order,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  habit  of  frugality  and 
moderation,  these  old  republican  virtues  were  the  inheritance  left 
by  an  absolute  prince  to  his  subjects  :  qualities  which  he  carried 
to  a  higher  degree  than  any  sovereign  who  has  ever  claimed  the 
respect  of  his  people,  and  which  have  founded  amidst  modern 
luxury  a  government  and  a  nation  of  almost  Spartan  simplicity* 

Many  a  writer  has  expressed  wonder  and  regret  at  the  partiality 
uniformly  expressed  by  Frederic  for  the  authors  of  France  over 
those  of  his  native  country— many  have  lamented  the  neglected 
muse  of  Germany,  or  boasted  with  Schiller  her  independence  of 
princely  patrons,  when 

'^ .  •  .  .  von  Deuiscbland's  grosstem  Sohne, 
Von  des  grossen  Friedricb's  Throne, 
Ging  8ie  schntzlos,  ungeehrt.'' 

But  few  have  endeavoured  to  explain  Frederic's  continued  want 
jof  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  his  native  land  on  the  ground 
of  policy.  Frederic  wished  to  surround  himself  with  learned 
men  r  his  vanity  and  liis  taste  alike  prompted  him  to  enjoy  their 
Battery :  nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  benefit  which  he  derived 
from  the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  powerful  class 
of  philosophers  who  commanded  public  opinion  in  Europe.  But 
to  excite  a  national  spirit  on  behalf  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
would  have  been  to  raise  up  a  power  against  himself:  for  hQ 
must  have  well  known  that  his  system  of  beneficent  but  vigilant 
despotism  would  have  found  no  very  lenient  critics  among  writers 
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depcmdiogy  not  on  himftelf,  but  on  their  fellow  eonntrynmii  for 
support  and  for  fame.  There  wasi  it  is  to  be  feared^  a  constant 
sense  of  insecurity  in  Frederic's  enjoyment  of  his  popnlarttjr 
among  his  subjects :  the  barbarities  of  his  military  system  kef^ 
alive  a  strong  spirit  of  disafiection  in  the  lower  class,  readjr  nt 
any  moment  to  burst  forth :  and  bad  he  done  as  his  panegytials 
would  have  had  him,  and  created  a  German  literature  among  the 
people,  his  own  creature  would  probably  have  been  the  first  to 
turn  arainst  his  authority. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  prominent  traits  in  the  public  and  pe^- 
sonal  history  of  the  great  Frederic,  which  these  volumes  tend  to 
elucidate*    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  nobler  eubject  of  stndj, 
either  irom  the  high  elevation  of  that  royal  genius  above  the  rank* 
of  ordinary  men,  or  from  the  great  interests  which  have  been  iflH 
volved  in  the  reforms  introduced  by  him  into  European  systema. 
His  reign  is  one  great  drama,  in  which  the  unity  of  action  and 
plan  is  carried  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.    Never  was  a 
mind  less  susceptible  of  change*     Circumstances  altered,  and 
generations  passed  away,  while  he  sate  on  the  throne ;  but  his 
principles  remained  as  stedfast  as  if  the  wax  which  received  bis 
first  ideas  had  become  converted  at  once  into  solid  marble*    In 
his  life,  we  find  nothing  of  over  caution  or  timidity  taught  by  ad* 
verse  circumstances:  no  imagination  exalted  and  perverted  by 
success.    Allowing  only  for  the  physical  decay  of  the  body,  he 
was  the  same  man  in  his  last  years  of  peace  and  security,  as  when, 
in  the  first  ardour  of  youth,  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
power  of  Austria.    His  opinions,  as  well  as  sentiments,  under- 
went not  the  shadow  of  turning.    Religion  gains  nothing  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  aN 
her  great  enemies  have  been  fearful,  dubious  and  repentant  in 
their  last  hours.     He  left  the  society  of  men  as  he  had  sojourned 
among  them,  neither  sharing  in  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  be- 
lief  or  their  devotion.    Only  those  wha  were  about  him  observed 
that  when  his  bodily  energies  diminished,  he  was  rather  less  fond 
of  leading  the  conversation  to  those  topics  of  metaphysics  and  ro> 
ligion  which  had  once  formed  the  common  subject  of  his  supper^ 
table  discussions :  that  he  was  less  bitter  in  his  sarcasms  against 
Christianity  and  its  professors,  and  more  disposed  to  let  the  world 
take  its  own  way  in  believing  as  well  as  acting.    But  they  per» 
ceived  no  other  alteration.      He  resisted  the  approaches  of  deadi 
as  those  of  an  enemy,  step  by  step,  not  yteldmg  an  inch  until  mH 
ture  failed,  and  performing  every  usual  duty  until  actual  weakness 
forced  him  to  relinquish  it.    He  even  adopted,  according  to  his 
biographers,  tome  of  the  tricks  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by 
eertain  of  the  Roman  emperors,  (as  they  were  by  Cardinal  Riche^ 
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lieo,)  for  conoeftlipg  the  ndvance  of  decay.  But  all  tbu  was  doa^ 
through  no  w«ak  fear  of  death»  but  from  firm  determinatioa  to 
act  hw  Belf-imposed  part  to  the  veiy  eod.  Thus  he  deiceuded 
from  the  looelj  poNtioa  which  he  bad  «o  long  occupied^  the  noli* 
tary  mark  of  Europeao  admiradon#  among  the  sensual  or  imbecile 
princes  who  professed  to  make  him  their  model :  his  memory 
became  eosbriaed  with  those  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who 
never  received  into  their  hallowed  circle  a  spirit  more  impressed 
with  the  stamp  of  their  primitive  vigour :  the  century  of  Fre* 
deric»  an  act  of  the  great  liuropean  drama*  closed,  and  the  curr 
tain  fell  to  rise  again  over  a  new  and  extended  scene,  occupied 
by  actors  hitherto  unknown*  fraught  with  weightier  interests  and 
greater  revolutions* 

Einst  rief  dem  Konige  der  Bnennen 
Das  Schicksal  ernst  nod  irostlich  to : 

£«  wird  kein  Sohn  naeh  Dir  lich  nenneOf 
Doch  dein  Jahihundeit  heisst  wie  Du. 
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Art.  II — 1.  Indiana,  par  G,  Sand.  4me.  £dit.  2  torn.  8vo.  Paris^ 
1834. 

2.  Valentine,  par  6.  Sand.  3me.  £dit.  2  tom.  8vo.   Paris,  1834. 

3.  Lelia,  par  G.  Sand.    2  torn*  Svo.  Paris^  18S2* 

4*  Rote  et  Blanche^  par  J.  Sand.    S  torn.  Svo.    Parivi  1833. 

5.  Le  Secretaire  Intime,par  G.  Sand.  S  torn.  Svo.    Paris,  1834. 

6.  Jacques,  par  George  Sand.    2  torn.  Svo.  Paris,  1834. 

Th£  string  of  novels  above  enumerated,  taken  in  combination  with 
daeir  author,  constitute  a  moral  phenomenon,  perhiqps  not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  of  these  our  pheaomraon-teeming  days. 
The  points  coK>perating  to  the  construction  of  this  phenomenon 
are  of  course  multifarious.  One  is,  the  inconceivable  discrepancy^ 
and  that  of  an  unwonted  kind,  between  the  earlier  and  later  pror 
duetions  of  one  and  the  same  author.  The  first  two  works,  but 
especially  the  first,  of  the  aoi'disant  George  Sand,  were  so  replete 
with  taknt  and  with  knowledge  of  human  nature^  so  boldly  con- 
ceived and  so  brilliantly  executed,*^were  written  in  a  style  so  anir 
mated>  so  graphically  delightful,  displayed  portraits  hit  off  with 
such  admirable  power  and  spirits— even  if  not  always  wrought 
out  in  the  conduct  of  the  story  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ori*- 
ginal  sketch,— as  we  have  rarely  seen  surpassed*  Gladly  did  w^ 
hail  them,  as  harbingers  of  the  rising  of  a  new  and  radiant,  if  not 
perfectly  salutiferous  star,  above  the  literary  horizon.  The  suc- 
ceeding works  published  under  the  same  name,  far  from  showing 
the  improved  mastery  of  the  art  usually  acquired  by  practice. 
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are,  as  diough  the  mine  had  been  thus  quickly  exhausted,  so  inn* 
measurably  inferior  to  their  predecessors  in  every  thing,  (except, 
perhaps,  boldness  of  conception,  which  now  sometimes  increases 
from  originality  to  extravagance,)  that  but  for  their  similarly  of 
tone  and  temper,  we  should  hardly  know  how  to  credit  their  fra- 
ternal relationship.  If  we  are  indeed  to  believe  that  George 
Sand  is  one  individual,  and  not  two  or  more  individuals,-^we  look 
not  upon  the  J.  once  substituted  for  the  G.  as  any  argument, 
because,  to  say  nothing  of  public  opinion,  Lelia,  to  which  we 
chiefly  allude,  bears  the  G. — we  cannot  suggest,  for  the  unrid- 
dling of  the  mystery,  a  better  key  than  the  remark  of  a  shrewd 
and  witty  friend  of  our  own  youth,  who  was  wont  to  say,  "  It  is 
when  a  man  has  got  a  bad  name  that  he  may  go  to  sleep,  since 
nothing  he  can  do  will  ever  change  it;  when  he  has  a  good  one, 
he  must  labor  like  a  horse  to  keep  it."  Of  a  surety  George  Sand 
agrees  not  with  our  friend,  but  having  deserved  and  gained  a 
high—- a  very  high — literary  reputation,  fancies  he  may  go  to  sleep, 
and  fearlessly  publish  the  somnambulic  eflfusions  of  his  repose. 

The  second  point  is,  that  even  those  novels  which  we  rank 
highest  in  the  scale,  Indiana  and  Valentine,  although  not  actually 
immoral,  certainly  not  licentious,  are  often  sq  daring  in  situation 
and  in  graphic  delineation,  are  so  generally  deficient  in  refined 
delicacy,  in  glowing  love  of,  and  delight  in,  virtue,  that  we  should 
hesitate  about  recommending  even  these  to  our  fair  and  youthful 
readers.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  present  state  of  French 
literature,  at  least  in  the  departments  of  the  drama  and  of  prose 
fiction,  this  want  of  delicacy  and  of  moral  sense  rather  detracts 
from  tlian  enhances  the  singularity  we  have  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
ductions before  us;  but  the  reader  will  possibly  abandon  that 
opinion  when  informed  of  our  third  point,  to  wit,  that  George 
Sand  is  only  a  j^seudonyme,  and  that  the  real  author  of  them  is  a 
lady,  and  a  lady  (as  we  have  been  informed,  but  cannot  vouch)  of 
unblemished  character,  whose  name  is  Madame  Dudevant* 

The  astonishment  created  by  the  discovery  of  the  sex  and  indi* 
viduality  of  the  writer  augments  an  hundred,  nay,  a  million-fold, 
as  we  peruse  the  subsequent  writings  of  the  same  highly,  but  per* 
versely  endowed  authoress,  who,  in  Lelia,  seems  almost  ignorant 
and  quite  reckless,  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  most  favourable  hypothesis  we  can  frame  respecting  our  dis^ 
guised  lady  is,  that  having  been  harshly  treated  by  society,  and 
especially  unfortunate  in  the  conjugal  relation,  she  has  been  ex- 
asperated into  the  determined  hostility  to  both,  which,  despite  ber 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  her  publications  exhibit,  and  in  the 
irritation  of  unhappiness  has  lost  the  sensitive  pudicity  of  her  sex. 

But  we  cannot  iexpect  our  readers  to  go  along  with  us  in  these 
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generalities*  To  enable  them  to  do  so,  we  must  enter  into  par- 
ticularsy  and  we  believe  the  only  way  of  unfolding  our  phenome- 
non will  be  to  give  short  sketches  of,  and  an  extract  or  two  from, 
all  these  tales.  But  in  order  to  give  the  authoress  fair  play,  we 
will  begin  with  extracts  from  the  prefaces.  In  that  to  Indiana 
she  says  — 

'The  narrator  hopes  that  after  hearing  his  tale  to  the  end,  few 
auditors  will  deny  the  morality  which  results  from  his  facts,  and  there, 
as  in  all  that  is  human,  is  triumphant.  As  he  finished  it,  he  felt  his  con- 
science clear,  and  judged  that  the  legal  code  which  here  upon  earth  must 
regulate  the  throbbing  of  man's  bosom,  ought  in  fairness  to  acquit  him* 
He  flatters  himself  that  he  has  related  without  rancour  the  paltry  miseries 
of  society,  has  described  without  too  much  passion  the  passions  of 
humanity.  .  •  • 

'  Perhaps  you  will  do  him  justice  if  you  allow  that  be  has  shown  you 

the  being  who  strives  to  get  rid  of  a  legitimate  curb  very  wretched,  the 

heart  that  revolts  against  the  decrees  of  fate  very  desolate.    If  be  has 

not  assigned  the  fairest  part  to  the  one  of  his  personages  who  represents 

fow,  if  he  has  shown  under  a  still  less  lively  aspect  him  who  represents 

opinion,  you  will  see  a  third  who  represents  iUution,  and  who  cruelly 

mocks  and  dissappoints  the  vain  hopes,  the  wild  enterprises  of  passion. 

In  short,  you  will  see,  that  if  he  has  not  strewed  roses  on  the  ground 

where  the  law  pens  the  wills  of  men,  like  the  appetites  of  sheep,  he  has 

thrown  nettles  upon  the  path  that  leads  from  it. 

#  ♦  # 

'  Indiana  is  woman,  the  feeble  being  commissioned  to  represent  the 
passions  oppressed^  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  repressed  by  the  laxos  ;  here  is 
will  struggling  with  necessity  |  here  is  love  dashing  his  blind  brow  against 
all  the  obstacles  of  civilization.  But  the  serpent  wears  and  breaks  his 
teeth  in  striving  to  gnaw  a  file;  the  soul  exhausts  its  energies  in  wrest* 
ling  with  the  positive  of  life.' 

Against  this  statement,  we  must  be  allowed  to  set  a  sort  of 
Aphoristic  exclamation  in  Valentine,  mhich,  not  being  assigned 
to  any  personage  in  the  novel,  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
writer's  own  opinion. 

'  Poor  woman,  poor  society,  where  the  heart  can  find  no  genuine 
enjoyment,  save  in  the  forgetfulness  of  all  duty,  of  all  reason ! ' 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  preface  to  Le  Secretaire  Intime, 
Madame  Dudevant  has  again  vindicated  or  explained  her  views^ 
and  from  this  vindication  or  explanation^  likewise,  we  are  bound  in 
justice  to  offer  extracts. 

'  The  author  deems  it  his  duty  to  declare,  that  he  never  meant  to 
draw  up  an  indictment  against  society,  against  the  institutions  by  which 
it  is  governed,  against  numanity  itself,  as  has  been  recently  asserted. 
Intentions  of  this  sort  would  ill  become  him ;  neither  his  talent,  nor 
his  will,  nor  yet  his  hopes,  deserve  so  serious  an  impeachment.  He 
well  knows  that  the  majority  value  highly  institutions  which  they  find 
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conveniMil,  aiid^  thank  God,  pride  and  (dOj  have  not  fet  bewMaitd  Mm 
80  far>  AS  to  ioduco  tha  beUer  that  a  word  of  bU  ooud  ovartlirow  wlMft 
o^isti.  •  •  #  • 

'  Indiana  and  Vakniin$  are  not  then  a  satire  against  marriage  hot 
pictures  true  or  false  (that  the  reader  must  decide)  of  the  moral  tufariiiga 
inflicted  upon  a  delicate  and  pure  soul  by  imperious  brutality  and  bj 

Solished  egotism.     As  marriage  and  love  may  verv  well  exist  indepen* 
ently  of  these  two  conditions,  the  poetical  truth  of  the  picture  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  institutions  and  the  passions  that  serve  to  frame  it/ 

This  last  sentence  seems  to  refer  to  the  Secretain  IrUime  itaelf« 
of  which  hereafter.  We  now  turn  to  the  earlier  novels;  aod  aa 
Indiana  is  that  in  which  the  ticklish  aituations  are  managed  widi 
the  nearest  approach  to  delicacy,  and  is  in  every  respect  our 
favourite,  we  shall  devote  our  principal  attention  to  it. 

Indiana  is  the  story  of  a  marriage^  unhappy  from  difference  of 
age,  station,  opinions,  feelings,  disposition,  in  short,  every  thing 
in  which  contrariety  is  most  inimical  to  happiness  in  the  intimate 
association  of  wedlock.  The  husband  is  a  surly  half-pay  veterao 
of  the  imperial  army,  low-born,  uneducated,  violent,  jealous,  and 
infirm ;  the  wife,  a  noble  Creole  of  Spanish  race,  lovely  and 
g[ood,  with  all  the  unregulated  sensibilitVi  or  shall  we  say  auscep* 
tibility?  of  tropical  climates.  She  cleems  that  she  doea  her 
duty  fully  to  the  disagreeable  partner  of  her  life  and  master  of 
her  destiny,  by  personal  fidelity  and  coldly  implicit  obedience, 
without  an  effort  either  to  care  for  him,  or  to  soothe  and  soften 
him  into  an  object  of,  at  least,  respect  and  kindliness.  She,  Indi- 
ana, falls  in  love  with  a  hero,  whom,  as  a  somewhat  novel  character, 
we  must  let  the  authoress  herself  paint.  Her  portrait  of  him 
displays  that  intermixture  of  general  satirical  touches  in  which  die 
excels. 

*  M.  Raymon  de  Ramiire  was  neither  a  coxcomb  nor  a  llbertbe*  •  •  • 
He  was  a  man  of  principle,  when  he  reasoned  with  himself.  But  im* 
petuons  passions  often  hurried  him  out  of  his  systems.  Then  he  was  no 
longer  capable  of'reflexion^  or  be  avoided  summoning  himself  to  the  bar 
of  his  own  conscience  ^  he  oommitted  faults,  unknown,  as  it  were,  to  him- 
self, and  the  man  of  yesterday  exerted  himself  to  deoeive  the  man  of  to« 
morrow.  •  .  ,  .  Ravmon  had  the  art  of  being  often  guilty  without 
making  himself  hatea,  often  capricious  without  being  offensive.  He  oc« 
casion^ly  succeeded  in  obtainmg  the  pity  of  those  who  bad  most  cause 
for  being  angry  with  him. 

*  »  »  »  « 

*  Raymon  was  an  exception  fVom  the  rule,  that  he  who  speaks  elo- 
quently of  his  love  is  little  in  love.  He  exprened  his  passion  skilfally, 
and  felt  it  fervently.  Only  It  was  not  his  passion  that  made  him  elo- 
quent, it  was  his  eloquence  that  fired  bis  passion.  He  took  a  fancy  to 
a  woman  j  he  became  eloquent  to  seduce  her,  and,  whilst  seducing,  be- 
came desperately  enamoured  of  her.  •  •  ..  Raymon  bad  committed  fer 
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kMt  whfll  «n  etUed  fidliet.  *  H«  had  tub  «w«y  with  a  y<HHig  lady  of 
condition  (and  still  is  a  bachelor);  ha  bad  compromised  women  of  high 
rank  i  be  bad  fougbt  two  or  tbree  celebrated  duels ;  be  bad  betrayed  tbe 
disorder  of  bis  beart,  tbe  delirium  of  bis  tbougbts,  to  a  wbole  rout^  a 
wbole  tbeatre.  A  man  wbo  does  all  tbis  without  fear  of  being  langhed  at 
or  execrated,  and  wbo  succeeds  in  escaping  botb,t  is  thencefortb  invnU 
nerable;  be  may  risk  every  thing,  hope  everything. 

»  »  *  a  a 

'Ravmon  possessed  inconceivable  power  over  all  that  sarronnded  bim» 
for  with  all  bis  faults,  he  was  a  superior  man  in  society.  •  •  • .  He  was 
one  of  the  men  wbo  have  held  most  empire,  most  influence  over  your 
thoughts,  whatever  may  be  your  opinion  now.  Yon  have  devoured  hit 
political  pamphlets,  and  often  have  you  been  hurried  away,  whilst  read- 
ing the  newspapers  of  those  days,  by  tbe  irresistible  charm  of  bis  ttyle» 
liy  the  graces  of  bis  courteous,  bis  worldly  argumentation. 

'  I  speak  to  you  of  an  era  sdready  far  distant  from  us,  wbo  no  longer 
reckon  hy  centuries,  or  even  by  reigns,  but  by  ministers.  I  speak  to  you 
of  the  Martignac  year 

'  Placed  by  bis  birth  and  fortune  amongst  tbe  partizans  of  absolute 
royalty,  Raymon  sacrificed  to  the  young  ideas  of  his  day  by  a  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Charter.  At  least  he  thought  be  did  so,  and  laboured 
to  prove  it  But  conventions  that  have  fallen  into  desuetude  are  subject 
to  various  interpretations,  and  this  was  already  the  case  with  Louis 
XVlII's  CiariCf  as  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  •  • .  Raymon,  like  other 
inespericnoed  heads,  faaoled  it  still  possible  to  be  a  conscientious  jour* 
nalist.  Error !  At  a  season  when  deference  to  the  voice  of  reason  is  only 
pretended,  in  order  tbe  more  effectually  to  stifle  it.  Free  from  political 
passions,  Raymon  believed  he  was  disinterested,  and  deceived  himself; 
for  society,  as  then  organised,  was  to  him  favourable  and  advantageous  j 
it  could  not  be  deranged  without  lessening  the  sum  of  bis  enjoyments, 
and  that  perfect  quietude  of  situation,  which  extends  to  the  thoughts,  is 
a  wonderful  teacher  of  moderation. 

•  •  •  •  a 

'  Preserved  by  his  fortune  from  tbe  necessity  of  writing  for  bread, 
Raymon  used  his  pen  from  inclination,  and  (as  be  said  and  believed) 
from  duty.  His  rare  power  of  refuting  positive  truth  by  sheer  talent 
rendered  him  invaluable  to  the  ministry, — whom  be  served  better  by  his 
impartial  resistance,  than  did  its  creatures  by  their  blind  devotion,-^and 
yet  mora  precious  to  a  young  and  elegant  world,  willing  to  algure  ibe 
iklie&la  of  obsdeta  privilq^,  but  not  to  lose  their  agisting  advantages*' 

The  manner  of  this  new^fasbioned,  liberalized  Liovekce's  pas* 
iton  for  poor  Indiana  may  be  easily  imagined,  even  without  the 
information  given  upon  one  occasion. 

*  Ha  had  two  days  good,  which  he  thus  allotted.    Tbe  remainder  of 

*  Not  crimest  obsenre.     Is  that  inostintive  of  the  itate  of  Parisian  locietjf  > 
f  Bdng  laof  bea  at,  perhaps ;  if  he  escaped  their  canes,  bis  loves  matl  have  baen 
al  a  kM  B9t  10  fofBue  veiy  anfal  sedustion. 
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the  dosing  day  to  affect^  the  inonow  to  persuade^  his  intended  victim, 
and  the  following  day  to  his  triumph. ' 

The  reader  is  accordingly  held  in  constant  dread  of  seeing  the 
impassioned  and  confiding  Creole  fall  a  victim  to  the  seducer's 
arts  and  eloquence.  She  is  saved,  sometimes  by  fainting  fits  pro- 
duced by  extraordinary  nervous  sensibility,  but  generally,  as  well 
in  reputation  as  in  fact«  by  the  intervention  of  her  cousin.  Sir 
Ralph  Brown,  who,  first  introduced  as  a  caricature  of  all  the 
faults  and  dulness  ascribed  by  continental  writers  to  Englishmen, 
proves  in  the  end  to  be  the  very  prosopopeia  of  heroic  self-immo^ 
lating  virtue.  Passionately  in  love  with  Indiana,  even  from  her 
infancy,  he  has  uniformly  sacrificed  his  feelings  to  his  duties,  and 
quietly  suiFers  himself,  after  Indiana's  ill-assorted  marriage,  to  be 
considered  as  a  cold  egotist,  lest  her  sympathy  for  his  real  agonies 
should  inflame  his  passion  to  such  an  ungovernable,  unconceal- 
able  pitch,  as,  by  arousing  her  husband's  jealousy,  should  prevent 
bis  incessant  care  of  her. 

To  return  to  Ravmon  and  Indiana.  We  shall  give  the  scene 
that  really  decides  her  fate,  as,  of  its  kind  the  most  possible,  from 
greater  delicacy, — or  must  we  say  less  indelicacy?— to  translate^ 
But  some  preliminary  statements  will  be  requisite.  During  an 
indispensable  absence  of  Delmare,  Indiana's  husband,  the  vigilant 
guardianship  of  Sir  Ralph  foils  and  irritates  Raymon's  passion. 
The  lover  secretly  gives  Indiana  a  letter  complaining  of  her  ap* 
parent  mistrust,  and  urging  a  thousand  sophistical  reasons  why  she 
should  admit  him  at  night  to  her  chamber,  where  his  respect  will 
be  inviolate  and  inviolable.    She  answers ; 

"  Who,  /  fear  thee,  Kaymon!  Oh  no !  not  now.  I  know  too  well 
how  thou  lovest  roe ;  my  belief  in  thy  love  is  too  intoxicating.  Come 
then.  Neither  do  I  fear  myself ;  did  I  love  thee  less^  I  might,  perhaps^ 
be  less  calm,  but  I  love  thee  as  thou  thyself  dreamest  not.  Go  away 
early  to  prevent  Ralph's  distrust.  Return  at  midnight  3  you  know  the 
park  and  the  house  :  here  is  the  key  of  the  postern  gate;  fasten  it  after 
you." 

Such  perfect  confidence  almost  subdues  the  libertine,  but  fur* 
iher  proofs  of  Sir  Ralph's  suspicions  dissipate  his  good  intentions, 
and  he  arrives,  determined  not  to  lose  the  opportunity.  Mean- 
while Sir  Ralph,  after  Raymon's  departure,  seeks  to  warn  Indiana, 
without  mortifying  her  by  showing  his  knowledge  of  her  impru-t 
dence.  For  this  purpose  he  reveals  to  her  his  conviction,  that 
Raymon,  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  herself,  had  seduced  her 
foster-sister  and  attendant.  Noun,  and  afterwards,  by  his  deser- 
tion, driven  the  wretched  girl  to  suicide.  Indiana,  who  had  once 
surprised  Raymon  with  Noun  in  her  own  chamber,  but  supposed 
he  came  for  herself  and  had  bribed  Noun  to  admit  him,  now 
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solves  to  ascertain  the  truth.    She  receives  her  lover  more  gravely 
than  uusal. 

'  Raymon,  surprised  at  this  reception^  ascribed  it  to  some  chaste 
scruple,  some  delicate  reserve  of  youthful  womanhood.  He  fell  at  her 
feet,  sayiDgy 

"  My  best  beloved,  can  you  then  fear  me  ?" 

'  But  he  immediately  observed  that  Madame  Delmare  held  something 
in  ber  band,  which  she  seemed,  with  a  playful  affectation  of  gravity,  to 
spread  out  before  him.  He  stooped,  and  saw  a  mass  of  black  hair^  of 
unequal  lengths,  cut  off  hastily  as  it  seemed,  and  which  Indiana  was 
smoothing  in  her  hands. 

'*  Do  you  recognize  this  ?*'  she  asked,  fixing  upon  him  her  translu- 
cent eyes,  that  emitted  a  penetrating  greenish  brightness. 

'  Raymon  hesitated ;  he  looked  at  the  handkerchief  that  dressed  her 
head,  and  thought  he  understood. 

"  Naughty  child!"  said  he,  taking  the  tresses  from  her.  '*  Why  cut 
them  off?  They  were  so  beautiful,  and  I  so  loved  them." 

*'  You  asked  me  yesterday,"  said  she  with  a  strange  smile,  "  If  I 
would  sacrifice  them  to  you." 

*'  Oh^  Indiana !"  exclaimed  Raymon,  "  well  thou  knowest  that 
henceforward  thou  must  to  me  be  still  more  beautiful.  Give,  give ;  I 
will  not  regret  the  absence  from  thy  forehead  of  those  tresses  I  daily 
admired,  but  which  I  may  now  daily  kiss  and  caress  unquestioned — 
give  them  to  me  that  they  may  never  quit  me  more." 

*  But  as  he  took  them,  as  he  collected  in  his  hand  that  profusion  of 
locks,  some  of  which  hung  down  to  the  floor,  Raymon  felt  in  them  a 
something  harsh  and  dry,  which  he  had  never  observed  in  the  glossy  bands 
upon  Indiana's  brow.  He  experienced  a  nervous  shiver  as  he  felt  them 
cold  and  heavy,  as  though  long  cut,  as  he  perceived  that  they  had  lost 
their  perfumed  moisture,  their  vital  warmth 

"  This  is  not  your  hair,*'  said  he,  as  he  untied  the  silk  handkerchief 
that  concealed  Madame  Delmare*s  tresses. 

'  They  were  uninjured,  and  fell  in  all  their  luxuriance  about  her 
shoulders.  But  she,  with  a  gesture  of  repulse,  and  still  showing  him 
the  cut  hair,  said, 

"  Know  you  not  these  locks  ?  Have  you  never  admired,  never  caressed 
them  ?  Has  one  wet  night"  (Noun  had  drowned  herself,  and  his  way 
this  night  had  led  him  past  the  spot  where  her  body  was  found)  ''  robbed 
them  of  all  their  perfiime  ?  Have  you  not  one  recollection,  one  tear,  for 
her  who  wore  this  ring  ?" 

*  Raymon  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  Noun's  hair  dropped  from  his  hand. 
So  many  painful  emotions  overpowered  him.  He  was  a  bilious  man, 
whose  blood  circulated  rapidly,  whose  nerves  were  singularly  excitable. 
He  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  fell  in  a  swoon  upon  the  floor. 

'  When  he  recovered,  Madame  Delmare  was  on  her  knees  by  his  side, 
bathing  him  in  her  tears,  and  imploring  his  forgiveness.  But  Raymon 
DO  longer  loved  her. 

"  You  have  wounded  me  dreadfully,"  said  he  3  "  wounded  roe  to  a 
degree  that  you  cannot  heal.    Yon  can  never  restore  my  confidence  in 
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yoiir  bcnvl;  you  bav^  ahoxrD  ne  bow  f«U  of  wfieii^  4«4  er«d<y  >^ ^. 
Poor  Notto !  Unfortunate  girl  1   It  was  against  ber  I  sinned,  oot  agaiiuit 

{ouJ  •  ^  •  And  U  is  you  who  upbraid  me  witb  ber  deatb ! — you,  vbom 
b^ye  love^  so  passioojitely  as  to  forget  ber,  as  to  brave  tbese  agonies  of 
remorse! — you,  who  on  tbe  faith  m  a  kiss,  have  made  me  cross  that 
river,  that  bridge,  alone,  with  terror  by  ray  side,  pursued  by  tbe  iofemal 
i)Ji!U#ioxi  of  my  crimie !  And  when  you  discover  bow  deliriously  I  b>^e 
yoy,  ^ou  strike  your  woman's  nails  into  my  heart,  to  seek  there  a  little 
jremnant  of  blood  that  may  stream  for  you/' «... 

*  Madame  Delmare  made  no  reply.  Motionless,  pale,  ber  bur  dishe- 
velled, ber  lips  violet,  ber  eyes  glazed,  she  awakened  Raymoo'g  pity. 
TakiiJig  ber  hand,  he  said, 

"  And  yet,  so  hlUid  is  my  love  for  thee  that  I  can  still  forgiet — 
agaip^t  ipy  will  I  feel  I  can — the  past  and  the  present,  both  the  iriime 
that  blights  my  life,  and  the  atrocity  thou  bast  just  perpetrated,  hove 
^e,  and  I  forgive  th^e." 

'  Do  you  understand  ?  Raymoa  offered  Indiana  his  compassion,  and  A^ 
was  bftpi^  to  accept  it !  .... 

'  Madaine  Delmare's  despair  rekindled  desire  together  with  pride  in  ber 
lor^r's  heart.  When  be  saw  her  so  fearful  of  losing  bis  love,  so  bumble 
beforie  bim,  sp  resigned  to  receive  bis  laws  for  the  future,  and  his  Justifies-- 
fio^  of  tbe  past,  he  recoll^scted  tbe  purpose  for  which  he  had  deceived  Sir 

Ralph's  watchfulness  $  he  felt  the  advantage  of  bis  position He 

waited  till  Indiana's  heart  was  broken  by  her  own  sobs — till  sbe  bad 
anticipated  tbe  bp^rors  of  desertion— till  her  distracting  terrors  bad 
exhau9ted  ber  strength.  Then,  when  he  saw  her  exhausted,  expiring  at 
bis  jF^et,  av^aiting  her  d^ath  in  9  word,  be  violently  caught  ber  in  his 
aro^l  pind  clasped  her  to  his  breast.  She  yielded  like  an  infant ;  she 
gay^  up  her  lips  tP  bim  unresistingly ;  she  was  almost  dead. 

'  But  suddenly  starting,  as  from  a  dream,  sbe  broke  from  bis  burning 
caresses,  fled  to  the  ^nd  of  tbe  rooin  occupied  by  the  picture  of  Sir 
Ralph,  and  as  if  placing  herself  under  the  protection  of  that  grave  per- 
sonage, with  bis  pure  brow,  his  calm  lips,  she  pressed  herself  against 
tbQ  portrait,  palpitating,  bewildered,  full  of  strange  terrors.  Raymon 
thought  she  was  afraid  of  herself  and  was  his. 

'  Authoritatively  he  snatched  her  from  her  asylum,  and  told  ber  that  be 
had  come  determined  to  keep  bis  promises,  but  that  her  cruelty  bad  re- 
leased bin)  froip  his  oaths.' 

Tbe  struggle,  which  we  beg  to  be  excused  translating,  conti- 
nues,  and  at  length  Indiana  seems  about  to  be  subdued  by  the 
eommon-place  reproach,  at  which  Raymoq  almost  sneers  whilst 
uttering  it,  of  want  of  love.     But  now 

*  A  short  dry  knock  at  ber  door  stopped  the  blood  in  her  arteries, 
liaymon  and  sbe  remained  motionless,  not  daring  to  breathe. 

^  Then  a  paper  was  slid  under  tbe  door— it  was  a  leaf  of  a  pocket*book, 
upon  which  these  words  were  almost  illegibly  penciled. 

^<  Your  husband  is  hare.    Ralfii." 

«  a.  *  e  • 
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**  Well  then^'*  sftid  RaymoDi  enthusiastically  catcbing  her  in  his  arms, 
"  since  death  environs  us,  be  mine !  Be  thy  last  word  one  of  love ;  my 
last  breath  happiness !" 

*'  This  moment  of  terror  and  of  courage,"  she  repliedf  "  might  have 
been  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  but  you  have  spoiled  it.*' 

*  Wheels  VFere  heard  in  the  farm  yard ;  the  castle  bell  VFas  pulled  by  a 
rude  and  impatient  hand. 

**  I  know  that  ring/*  said  Indiana,  coldly  attentive  5  '*  Ralph  never 
spoke  false.    But  you  have  time  to  fly.    Go." ' 

Raymon  now  perforce  obeys,  and  scarcely  has  he  passed  the 
postern  by  which  he  had  entered,  when 

'  Sir  Ralph  presented  himself,  and  accosting  him  as  coldly  as  if  they 
had  met  at  a  rout,  said, 

"  Be  pleased  to  give  me  that  keys  sbould  it  be  sought,  there  is  no 
bam  in  its  being  found  in  my  hands." 

'  Raymon  would  have  preferred  the  most  deadly  insult  to  this  ironical 
generosity.    He  said, 

"  I  am  not  the  man  to  forget  a  real  service,  but  I  am  the  man  to 
avenge  an  afiront,  to  punish  treachery." 

'  Sir  Ralph,  without  any  change  of  tone  ox  countenance,  rejoined — 
"  I  desire  not  your  gratitude,  and  shall  quietly  await  your  revenge.  But 
ibis  is  not  the  moment  for  conversation  5  there  is  your  road  5  think  of 
Madame  Delmare."    And  he  disappeared.' 

Indiana  now  writes  a  letter  to  Raymon^  ending  thus: — 

'  Not  to  be  more  beloved  than  Noun  !  Oh  if  I  thought  it !  Yet  she 
was  more  beautiful,  far  more  beautiful,  than  me !  Why  then  prefer  me } 
Yon  must  needs  have  loved  me  otherwise,  and  better.  This  is  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  Will  yon  renounce  the  wish  of  being  my  lover  in  the 
way  you  were  hers  ?  If  you  will,  I  can  still  esteem  you,  can  believe  in 
your  remorse,  your  sincerity,  your  love.  If  not,  think  no  more  of  me ; 
you  will  never  see  me  again.  I  may  die  of  it,  but  I  had  rather  die  than 
stoop  to  be  merely  your  mistress.  I.' 

This  pride  offends  Raymon,  and  he  resolves  to  humble  it  by 
making  her  his  mistress.  He  accordingly,  professing  submission^ 
pursues  her  with  all  the  arts  of  the  most  consummate  seducer; 
and  she  at  length  agrees  to  elope  from  her  husband,  when  he, 
Delmarei  shall  embark  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  The  moment 
arrives* 

'  One  morning,  on  coming  home  from  a  ball,  Raymon  found  Madame 
Delmare  in  his  chamber.  She  had  come  at  midnight ;  during  five  long 
hours  she  had  been  waiting  his  return 

**  I  was  waiting  for  you,"  said  she,  mildly.  *'  During  the  days  that 
you  have  not  come  to  me,  things  have  occurred  that  you  must  know,  and 
I  left  my  home  last  night  to  impart  them  to  you." 

"  Incredible  imprudence  1"  exclaimed  Raymon,  carefully  shutting  the 
door.    "  And  my  servants,  who  know  that  you  are  here !  for  they  told 


me  so." 
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''  I  did  not  conceal  myself/*  said  she  coolly ;  <'  and  as  to  the  word  you 
use,  I  think  it  ill  chosen." 

'*  I  said  imprudence,  I  should  have  said  madness." 

^'  I,  for  my  part^  should  have  said  courage ;  but  no  matter ;  listen.** 

She  DOW  tells  him  that  M.  Delmare  sets  out  in  three  days  for 
Bordeaux,  there  to  embark  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon;  and«  what 
might  not  have  been  anticipated  from  the  manner  of  the  preceding 
dialogue,  that  she  has  eloped*  and  is  come  to  live  with  him, 
Raymon  is  by  no  means  delighted  with  the  prospect. 

'  The  crisis  was  urgent.  .  .  •  One  more  effort  of  iroaginat'iony  thought 
Raymon  to  himself— one  more  love  scene.  And  starting  up  with  viva- 
city, he  exclaimed — 

**  Never !  Never  will  I  accept  such  sacrifices !  When  I  told  thee  I 
would,  Indiana,  it  was  boasting,  or  rather  it  was  self-calumny  j  for  a 
poltroon  only  would  deliberately  dishonour  the  woman  he  loves.  Tboa, 
in  thy  ignorance  of  life,  hast  not  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  step  ; 
and  I,  in  my  despair  at  the  prospect  of  losing  thee,  would  not  reflect." 

*'  Reflection  has  speedily  returned  to  you !"  said  she^  withdrawing  her 
hand,  which  he  sought  to  take. 

"  Indiana,"  he  resumed,  *'  see  you  not  that  you  impose  dishonour 
upon  me,  reserving  the  heroism  for  yourself,  and  that  you  condemn  me 
because  I  would  remain  worthy  of  your  love  ?  Couldst  thou  still  love 
me,  say,  simple  and  ignorant  woman,  were  I  to  sacrifice  thy  life  to  my 
pleasure,  thy  reputation  to  my  interests  ?'* 

"  You  contradict  yourself,"  rejoined  Indiana.  ''  If  by  remaining  with 
you  I  make  you  happy,  what  should  you  fear  from  opinion  ?  Do  you 
care  more  for  it  than  for  me  ?" 

*'  Not  on  my  own  account  do  I  care  for  it,  Indiana !" 

"  On  mine  then  ?  I  foresaw  your  scruples,  and  to  free  you  from  all 
remorse,  I  have  taken  the  active  part.  I  did  not  wait  for  you  to  snatch 
me  from  my  home ;  I  did  not  even  consult  you  previously  to  quitting  it 
for  ever.  That  decisive  step  is  taken,  and  your  conscience  cannot  re- 
proach you  with  it.  At  this  moment,  Raymon,  I  am  dishonoured.  In 
your  absence  I  counted  upon  that  clock  the  hours  that  consummated  my 
disgrace,  and  now,  although  the  dawning  day  finds  my  brow  as  pure  at 
it  was  yesterday,  in  public  opinion  I  am  a  lost  woman." 

•  «  •  •  • 

'  A  sudden  thought  shot  through  Raymon's  brain.  The  moment  was 
come  to  conquer  this  woman's  pride,  or  it  never  would  come.  She  had 
just  offered  him  every  sacrifice  that  he  did  not  desire,  and  there  she 
stood  before  him,  in  haughty  confidence  that  she  ran  no  dangers  beyond 
those  she  had  foreseen.  Raymon  saw  the  mode  of  freeing  himself  from 
her  importunate  devotion,  or  of  profiting  by  it.  He  was  too  much  Del- 
mare's  friend  to  rob  him  of  his  wife ;  he  ought  to  content  himself  with 
seducing  her. 

"  Thou  art  right,  my  Indiana !"  he  exclaimed  with  fervour.  "  Thou 
recall'st  me  to  myself,  thon  awakenest  my  transports^  which  the  idea  of 
thy  perils,  the  fear  of  injuring  thee,  had  frozen Let  him  come 
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then  to  tear  thee  from  my  raptares — the  stapid  husband  who  locks  thee 
up^  and  goes  to  sleep  upon  bis  gross  violence.  Henceforward  thou  art 
no  longer  his  3  thou  art  my  beloved,  my  companion,  my  mistress !" 

'  Whilst  so  speaking,  Raymon  gradually  heated  himself,  as  was  his 
wont,  in  pleading  his  passions.  The  situation  was  striking,  was  ro- 
mantic j  it  offered  dangers  that  seasoned  it  with  all  the  effect  of  a 
fashionable  drama.  .  . .  He  acted  passion  so  as  to  deceive  himself,  and, 
shame  to  the  silly  woman  !  she  gave  herself  up  in  delight  to  these  illu- 
sive demonstrations — she  felt  happy,  radiant  with  joy  and  hope — she 
forgave  everything — she  was  almost  on  the  point  of  granting  everything. 

'  But  Raymon  lost  himself  by  his  precipitation.  .  . .  The  clock  struck 
seven.  It  is  time  to  make  an  end,  thought  he  j  I  roust  get  her  quietly 
bome  before  Delmare  comes  here.  He  became  more  urgent  and  less 
tender.  ....  Indiana  was  recalled  to  herself  3  she  repulsed  the  attacks 
of  cold  egotistical  vice.' 

Raymon  now  gets  into  a  pet,  and  drinks  a  large  glass  of  water. 

'  It  calmed  his  deUrium  and  cooled  his  love.  He  looked  ironically  at 
Indiana,  and  said — "  Come,  Madam,  it  is  time  to  go  home.*' 

'  A  ray  of  light  dawned  upon  Indiana,  and  revealed  to  her  Raymon's 
soul.' 

Indiana  now  falls  into  a  state  of  stupefaction  that  alarms  Ray- 
mon, who  seeks  his  mother's  assistance.  The  old  lady  soothes 
the  wretched  young  woman,  and  recals  her  to  herself.  But  In- 
diana insists  upon  going  home  alone,  and  on  foot. 

'  In  vain  Madame  de  Rami^re  trembled  to  see  her,  thus  weakened 
and  disordered,  undertake  so  long  a  walk. 

"  I  have  strength  enough,"  she  replied.  '*  A  word  of  Raymon's  has 
given  It  me. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  she  loses  her  way,  and,  absorbed  in  me- 
lancholy reveriei  wanders  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Paris. 

'  Insensibly  she  found  herself  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  which  drove 
masses  of  ice  to  her  feet,  breaking  them  with  a  dry,  cold  sound  against 
the  stones  that  protected  the  banks.  This  greenish,  murmuring  water 
exercised  an  attractive  force  over  Indiana's  senses.  One  accustoms  one- 
self to  dreadful  ideas  3  once  fairly  admitted,  one  comes  to  take  pleasure 
in  them.  The  example  of  Noun's  suicide  had  so  long  solaced  Indiana's 
hours  of  despair,  that  suicide  had  gradually  become  to  her  mind  volup- 
tuously alluring.  A  single  idea,  that  of  religion,  had  withheld  her 
from  yielding  to  it.  But  at  this  moment  no  consistent  thought  swayed 
her  exhausted  brain.  She  scarcely  knew  that  there  was  a  God,  scarcely 
recollected  that  Raymon  existed,  and  walked  on,  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  river,  obedient  to  the  instinct  of  misfortune,  to  the  magnetism  of 
suffering. 

'  When  she  felt  the  piercing  cold  of  the  water  that  now  bathed  her 
feet,  she  awoke  as  from  somnambulism,  and  looking  around,  saw  Paris 
far  behind  her,  the  Seine  flying  from  beneath  her  feet,  hurrying  along 
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We  will  give  the  first  meeting  of  Valentine  and  Benedict^  as  a 
specimen  of  Madame  Dudevant's  powers^  in  a  different  style 
from  the  disagreeable  and  difficult  scenes  that  we  had  to  translate^ 
as  we  best  could^  in  Indiana,  It  is  May-day,  and  the  village  fes- 
tival assembles  the  neighbourhood  of  all  ranks  upon  the  green. 
Old  Lhery  takes  the  arm  of  his  nephew,  who  is  newly  returned 
from  college,  to  present  him  to  his  landlady,  the  Dowager 
Comtesse  de  Raimbault,  a  rich  plebeian,  whose  wealth  has 
bought  back  the  Raimbault  estates  and  castle,  (confiscated  during 
tlie  revolution,)  which  she  has  now  visited  to  celebrate  her  daugh- 
ter's marriage  in  feudal  style. 

'  Valentine  was  seated  upon  the  turf  between  her  mother,  the 
Comtesse  de  Raimbault,  and  her  grandmother,  the  Marquise  de  Raim- 
bault. Benedict  knew  none  of  these  three  ladies,  but  he  had  heard  so 
much  of  them  at  the  farm,  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  icy,  disdainful 
notice  of  the  one,  and  the  familiar,  chatty  reception  of  the  other  of  the 
elder  ladies.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  Marquise  sought  by  her  talkative 
fussiness  to  compensate  her  daughter-in-law's  contemptuous  silence.  But 
even  this  aflPectation  of  popularity  was  stamped  with  the  habitual  tone 
of  feudal  protection. 

"  What,  is  that  Benedict?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Is  that  the  poppet  that 
I  have  seen  at  bis  mother's  breast  ?  Good  morrow,  my  lad.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  thee  so  tall,  and  so  well  dressed.  Thou  art  so  like  thy 
mother  that  it  is  awful.  Well,  but  dost'  know  that  we  are  old  ac- 
quaintance }  Thou  art  the  godson  of  my  poor  son,  the  General,  who 
fell  at  Waterloo.  'Twas  I  gave  thee  thy  nrst  frock,  but  thou  dostn't 
remember  much  of  that.  How  long  is*t  ago?  Thou  must  be  eighteen." 

"  I  am  two  and  twenty,  Madam,''  returned  Benedict. 

"  The  deuce  you  are !"  exclaimed  the  Marquise,  "  How  time  flies ! 

I  thought  thee  about  the  age  of  my  granddaughter Valentine, 

speak  to  Benedict,  'tis  the  nephew  of  our  good  Lhery,  the  intended  of 
thy  little  playfellow  Atfaenais — Speak  to  him,  child." 

The  democratically  haughty  Benedict  is  exasperated  by  this 
pompous  affability. 

'  He  had  fixed  a  bold  and  mocking  gaze  upon  Valentine.  .  .  .  But  the 
expression  of  that  beautiful  face  was  so  sweet  and  serene,  the  sound  of 
that  voice  so  pure  and  so  soothing,  that  the  young  man  dropped  his  eyes 
and  blushed  like  a  girl. 

"  Ah  Sir,^'  said  she,  "  what  I  can  say  to  you  most  sincerely,  is,  that  I 
love  Athenais  like  a  sister.  Pray  bring  her  to  me,  I  have  been  long 
seeking  without  finding  her,  and  would  fain  embrace  her.'* 

'Benedict  bowed  profoundly,  and  soon  returned  with  his  cousin. 
Ath6nais  now  walked  about  the  flte,  arm  in  arm  with  the  noble 
daughter  of  the  Counts  of  Raimbault;  and  although  she  affected  to 
take  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  Valentine  really  did,  she  could  not 
disguise  the  triumph  of  her  proud  joy,  as  she  met  the  women  who 
envied,  and  strove  to  run  her  down. 
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'  The  fiddle  now  gave  the  signal  for  the  BourrSe  (a  proviDcial  dance), 
Ath6nai8  was  engaged  to  dance  it  with  one  of  the  youths  who  had  way- 
laid her,  and  she  requested  Mademoiselle  de  Raimbaalt  to  be  her  its-a- 
vis, 

*'  I  must  wait  till  I  am  asked/'  Valentine  answered  with  a  smile. 

*'  Well  then,  Benedict,"  exclaimed  Athenais  eagerly, ''  go  and  ask 
Mademoiselle.*' 

'  The  intimidated  Benedict  consulted  Valentine's  eyes.  In  their  soft 
and  candid  expression  he  read  the  wish  to  accept  his  offer,  and  took  a 
step  towards  her.  But  the  Comtesse  suddenly  touched  her  arm,  saying 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Benedict ; 

'*  My  child,  I  forbid  your  dancing  la  bourree  with  any  one  but  M.  de 
Lansac." 

'  Benedict  now  first  observed  a  very  handsome  young  man,  upon 
whose  arm  the  Comtesse  leant  j  and  he  recollected  the  name  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Raimbault*s  intended.  He  understood  the  mother  s  motive. 
At  a  certain  trill  of  the  fiddle,  executed  before  beginning  la  bourree^ 
every  gentleman,  by  immemorial  custom,  salutes  his  partner.  The 
Comte  de  Lansac,  too  well  bred  to  allow  himself  such  a  liberty  in 
public,  compromised  matters  with  the  laws  of  Berry,  by  respectfully 
kissing  Valentine's  hand. 

*  He  then  tried  a  few  steps,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  catch  the 
measure  of  this  dance,  which  no  stranger  ever  could  dance  well,  he 
stopped  and  said  to  Valentine — 

*'  I  have  now  done  my  part,  and  at  your  mother's  command  installed 
you  here  5  but  my  awkwardness  must  not  spoil  your  pleasure.  You 
bad  a  partner  waiting  you;  allow  me  to  resign  ray  claim  to  him." 
And  turniug  to  Benedict,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  exquisite  politeness, 
*'  Will  you,  sir,  kindly  be  my  substitute?  You  will  acquit  yourself  far 
better  than  me."  .... 

'  The  Countess  was  satisfied  with  the  diplomatic  manner  in  which 
her  intended  son-in-law  had  arranged  the  affair.  But  suddenly  the 
fiddler,  facetious  and  waggish  as  are  all  genuine  artists,  interrupted  the 
air  of  the  dance,  and  with  a  malicious  affectation,  repeated  the  impera- 
tive trUl,  The  new  dancer  is  bound  to  salute  his  partner.  Benedict 
turns  pale,  and  is  out  of  countenance.  Daddy  Lhery,  frightened  at  the 
anger  that  he  sees  in  the  eyes  of  the  Countess,  springs  to  the  musician  and 
implores  him  to  go  on  with  the  dance.  The  village  Orpheus  will  listen 
to  nothing;  triumphant  amidst  peals  of  laughter  and  of  bravas,  he  per- 
sists in  not  resuming  the  air  until  the  indispensable  form  is  gone  through. 
The  other  dancers  grow  impatient.  Madame  de  Raimbault  is  about  to 
take  away  her  daughter.  But  M.  de  Lansac,  a  courtier  and  a  man  of 
sense,  feeling  the  ridicule  of  the  scene,  again  addresses  Benedict : 

'*  Come,  sir,  must  I  again  authorize  you  to  enforce  a  right,  of  which 
I  dared  not  avail  myself?  You  spare  me  nothing  of  your  triumph." 

'  Benedict  pressed  his  quivering  lips  to  the  velvet  cheek  of  the  young 
Countess.  A  sudden  sensation  of  pride  and  joy  animated  him  for  an 
instant,  but  he  observed  that  ViUentlne,  amidst  her  blushes,  was 
laughing  heartily  at  the  incident;  and  he  recollected  that  when  M.  de 
Lansac  kissed  her  hand,  she  had  likewise  blushed,  but  had  not  laughed.' 
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That  very  eveaiag  Benedict  becotnea  the  ageat  in  the  stolen 
interviews  between  the  two  noble  sisters ;  and,  sotwithstaiidng 
the  fair  promise  of  the  blush  unalloyed  by  a  laugh»  be  and  Valeo- 
tiae  presently  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with  each  other.  Both 
are,  however,  conscious  of  the  insuperable  obstacles  that  sever 
them ;  and  although  Benedict  refuses  to  fulfil  his  engasement 
with  Ath6nais,  Valentine  so  far  fulfils  hers  with  M.  de  Lansac, 
as  to  so  through  the  marriage  ceremony:  but  she  excludes  him 
from  the  bridal  chamber  upon  a  plea  of  illness,  and  puts  herself 
to  sleep  with  a  good  dose  of  opium.  Meanwhile,  Benedict,  ai 
pair  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  pocket,  has  concealed  himself  in  this 
same  bridal  chamber,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  preserving 
unsullied  the  virgin  purity  of.  his  beloved,  by  blowing  out  either 
the  bridegroom's  brains  or  hers,  and  then  his  own.  Of  the  noc- 
turnal scene  that  ensues  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  lover,  in  point 
of  fact,  respects  the  parity  he  bad  come  to  guard ;  bat  despairing 
of  being  able  to  guard  it  much  longer,  upon  going  away  before 
daylight  he  executes  so  much  of  his  original  purpose  as  to  blowr 
out  his  own  brains.  He  does  the  job  imperfectly,  however,  and 
recovers.  But  Valentine  is  made  really  ill  by  the  shock  of  the 
first  report;  and  ill  M.  de  Lansac  leaves  her,  thus  avoiding  the 
inconvenience  of  taking  a  wife  with  him  upon  his  diplomatic 
mission  to  Petersburg. 

Fifteen  months  of  platonic  love  follow,  guarded  by  the  vigUance 
of  poor  Louise,  who,  though  distracted  with  jealousy,  carefully 
watches  over  her  darling  sister.  At  the  end  of  this  time  M.  de 
Lansae  returns  unexpectedly  from  Russia;  but  it  is  the  impor- 
tunity of  creditors,  not  love  for  the  wife  whose  fortune  is  to 
satisfy  them,  that  brings  him  back.  Without  offering  to  penetrate 
into  her  maiden  bower,  he  desires  Valentine  to  sign  papers  that 
enable  him  to  sell  her  estates,  shows  her  that  he  is  aware  of  her 
connexion  with  Benedict  and  believes  it  to  be  criminali  repulses 
her  attempts  at  confession,  refuses  her  request  to  save  her  (torn 
danger  by  taking  her  away  with  him,  and  departs.  And  now  tbm 
virtue  of  the  lovers  ia  at  length  exhausted.  Madame  Dudevant 
sayst~ 

*  It  was  a  fatal  moment,  that,  sooner  or  later,  must  arrive.  There  i* 
too  much  temeritv  in  hoping  to  subdue  passion  at  the  age  of  twenty^ 
and  amidst  daily  interviews.  .  .  • 

*  When  the  moment  of  repentance  came,  it  was  terrible.  Then  bitterly 
did  Benedict  lament  a  happiness  that  cost  him  so  dear.  His  fault  was 
visited  with  the  severest  punishment  that  could  have  been  inflicted  upon 
him  j  he  saw  Valentine  weep,  and  pine  away  in  sorrow.' 

But  time  is  not  given  to  see  what  would  have  come  of  tliia  n^ 
pentance.    Valentine  ia  expelled  from  the  home  of  her  fathers 
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by  her  base  husband's  creditors^  and  seeks  shelter  at  the  farm, 
which  Benedict  had  ceased  to  inhabit,  since  his  rejection  of  his 
cousin's  hand.  There  i^thenais,  who  had  consoled  herself  and 
married,  gives  up  her  own  room  to  Valentine,  whom  Benedict 
privately  visits,  to  discuss  and  arrange  their  future  plans,  M.  de 
Lansac  having,  meanwhile,  obligingly  got  himself  shot  in  a  duel. 
The  husband  of  Ath6nais«  who  had  been  absent,  coming  home  at 
night,  sees  a  man  in  his  wife's  room,  and  shoots  him  as  he  goes 
away.  Valentine  dies  of  despair,  the  remorseful  murderer  drinks 
himself  to  death,  the  wealthy  Lherys  purchase  the  Raimbault 
domains  and  chateau,  and  the  pretty,  young  and  widowed  Ath6- 
na'is  marries  the  illegitimate  son  of  Louise. 

Of  the  third  of  this  series  of  novels,  Lelia,  we  shall  speak 
much  more  briefly.  It  is  decidedly  the  worst,  and  we  strongly 
suspect  that  few  readers  who  chanced  to  begin  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  set  by  its  perusal,  would  think  of  opening  another 
of  them  To  give  such  an  analysis  of  Lelia  as  we  have  given 
of  Valentine  is  impossible,  since  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
atory  is  such  as  respect  for  our  readers  and  ourselves  must  pre- 
vent our  even  alluding  to.  like  Valentine,  it  is  an  attack  upon 
the  existing  laws  of  society,  and  to  say  the  truth,  though  for  the 
reasona  above  intimated  we  cannot  explain,  its  satire  seems  to  be 
directed  nearly  as  much  against  those  of  nature.  Bat  we  will 
endeavour,  by  *a  few  brief  words  concerning  the  story  and  its 
characters,  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  most 
extraordinary  production  of  a  woman,  not  belonging  to  the 
Harriette  Wilson  class,  and  to  show  that  its  popularity  in  France, 
and  all  this  lady's  writings  are,  we  are  assured,  highly  popular,  is 
no  wise  owing  to  the  usual  arts  and  address  of  a  story  teller. 

A  very  young,  pure,  and  enthusiastic  poet  is  in  love  with  a 
mysterious  beauty,  Lelia,  a  compound  of  romance,  W/ra-German 
transcendentalism,  and  the  coldest  irony.  She,  who  has  had  one 
regular  intrigue,  and  been  somewhat  disgusted  therewith,  returns 
bis  passion  ptatimically,  tricks  him  into  mistaking  a  courtezan 
(her  sister)  for  herself,  and  laughs  at  him  for  being  so  duped  into 
iUusory  happiness.  Hereupon  our  pure  enthusiast,  in  rage, 
revenge,  mortification,  and  despair,  plunges  headlong  into  an 
tt/#ra-extravagance  of  debauchery,  of  which  he  is  about  to  die, 
when  he  prevents  the  catastrophe  by  suicide.  The  female  cha- 
racter presented  to  us  as  the  most  amiable  in  disposition,  the 
most  consistent  and  rational  in  conduct,  is  the  aforesaid  cour- 
tezan; and  the  male  preacher  and  pattern  of  virtue  is  a  gentle- 
man who,  after  runmng  a  career  of  wild  libertinism  and  yet 
wilder  gambling,  has  committed  forgery,  been  convicted,  branded. 
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and  sent  to  the  galleys,  where  he  has  duly  served  his  time,  and 
learned  philosophy  and  morality.  We  must  add,  though  the 
remark  be  far  inferior  in  importance  to  the  preceding,  that  the 
poet,  the  ex-galley  slave,  and  Lelia  herself,  are  all  so  mystically 
metaphysical  in  their  conversations  and  reasonings,  as  actualljr  to 
bewilder  a  plain  English  intellect,  and  make  us  despair  of  finding 
anything  at  once  decent  and  intelligible  to  extract. 

But  perhaps  that  obtuseness  of  perception,  which  the  French 
deem  indigenous  to  our  foggy  rsle  {isle  brumeuse),  may  have 
given  us  a  false  view  of  Lelia;  and  by  good  luck  we  have  the 
means  of  enabling  the  reader  to  balance  our  opinion  against  the 
fair  author's  own.  In  the  already  cited  preface  to  Le  Secretaire 
Intime,  after  the  justification  of  Indiana  and  Valentine  that  has 
been  given,  she  goes  on  to  speak  of  Lelia : 

*  But  may  not  poesy  overstep  the  bounds  of  these  peaceable  felicities, 
these  persevering  credulities  ?  (To  wit,  those  of  women  who  go  on 
loving  and  trusting  again  and  again.)  Is  she  not  entitled  to  take  for 
the  subject  of  her  studies  those  sad  exceptions,  who,  upon  being  un- 
deceived, pass  from  disappointment  to  despair,  from  despair  to  doubt, 
from  doubt  to  irony,  from  irony  to  pity,  and  from  pity  to  a  serene  im- 
passive resignation — a  religious  disdam  of  all  that  is  not  God  or  Thought. 

«  •  •  • 

'  Sensual  happiness,  pleasure  heedless  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  the 
triumph  of  the  body  over  the  soul,  may  appear  to  Irony  herself,  with 
all  her  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  a  subject  rather  of  regret  than  of  com- 
passion. The  silent  and  lonely  insulation  of  thought  wrapped  up  in  it- 
self may  give  serenity,  but  not  happiness.  In  presence  of  those  joys 
to  which  she  cannot  condescend.  Reason  may  be  permitted  to  grieve  over 
the  desart  atmosphere  in  which  she  has  taken  refuge.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  resigned  sadness  like  the  apology  of  libertinism.  The  wise  man 
may  envy  the  courtezan  without  ceasing  to  be  wise.  Plato  may  be 
jealous  of  Aspasia,  without  prizing  less  highly  the  lessons  of  Socrates. 

'  That  Doubt,  born  of  Disappointment,  should  unreservedly  admire 
Passion  sanctified  by  trial  and  pain — should  kneel  to  the  man  who  has 
traversed  vice  and  its  attendant  tortures,  in  order  to  rise  laboriously  to 
the  serenity  of  courage  and  of  lucid  conceptions, — is  that  a  subject  of 
scandal? .  .  . 

'  If  these  three  tales'  {Indiana,  Valentine,  and  Ltlia)  '  are  to  all  think- 
ing minds  what  they  are  to  himself,  the  author  cannot  divine  how  a 
portraiture  of  domestic  morals  that  had  seemed  correct,  how  a  detail  of 
the  internal  conflicts  of  a  woman  long  hesitating  between  duty  and 
passion,  that  had  been  thought  true  to  nature,  can  suddenly  lose  all  the 
Inerit  attributed  to  them,  because  Thought,  after  having  exposed  Bru- 
tality and  Egotism,  takes  a  fancy  to  attack  Enthusiasm.* 

Lelia  was  speedily  followed  by  Rose  et  Blanche,  in  every  re- 
spect a  less  objectionable  work,  and  less  inferior  to  Indiana,  but 
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another  assault  upon  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  and  amongst 
other  parts  thereof,  upon  that  beautifully  Christian  institution 
which  might  well '  reconcile  the  philanthropic  mind  to  all  that  is 
censurable  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith — we  mean  that  of  les 
Soeurs  de  la  Chariie  (the  Sisters  of  Charity).  Madame  Dude* 
vant  does  not,  indeed,  deny  the  merits  of  these  uncloistered  hco^ 
motive  nuns,  their  services  to  suffering  humanity,  or  the  superi* 
ority  of  their  disinterested  pious  zeal,  over  the  mercenary  cares  of 
paid  hospital  servants;  but  she  strips  them  altogether  of  the 
poetic  chann  with  which  the  imagination  loves  to  invest  a  deli« 
cate,  highly  educated,  highly  born  and  affluent  woman,  over* 
coming  the  disgust  of  habitual  refinement,  the  innate  repugnance 
of  the.  senses,  in  order  to  devote  her  whole  existence  to  a  sad 
ministering  to  "  all  those  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  She  presents 
us  in  her  Soeur  de  la  Charitt  with  an  excellent  but  coarse-mtma 
sick  nurse,  rigidly  chaste,  but  deriding  and  despising  every  species 
of  delicacy  and  sensibility,  as  defects  that  must  unfit  their  luckless 
possessor  for  the  discharge  of  her  duties  to  male  patients,  and 
even  suffering  her  tongue  to  echo  the  oaths,  slang,  and  almost  the 
more  offensive  expressions,  to  which  her  attendance  upon  such 
patients  has  inured  her  ear. 

The  story  is  this.  Rose  is  a  young  strolling  actress,  born,  almost 
upon  the  stage,  of  the  most  profligate  of  affectionate  mothers,  and 
brought  up  behind  the  scenes.  From  innate  purity  she  resists 
her  mother's  exhortations  and  commands  to  eke  out  the  scanty 
earnings  of  her  honest  art  by  the  ampler  gains  of  that  infamous 
traffic,  which,  in  France  at  least,  is  too  often  combined  with  the 
profession  of  a  public  performer.  At  length  her  mother's  re- 
proaches and  filial  duty  wring  from  her  a  loathing  obedience, 
when  the  depth  and  dignity  of  her  despair  constrain  the  young 
profligate  to  whom  she  is  sold  to  respect  her  innocence.  This  is 
a  bold,  we  think  a  fine  conception,  and  from  the  pen  of  a  Scott, 
we  can  fancy  such  an  incident  as  beautiful  and  sublime  as  it  is 
overpowering.  But  we  regret  to  say,  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  writer,  this  scene,  so  difficult  to  manage,  is  not  as  well  exe- 
cuted  as  conceived,  nor  yet  touched  with  the  nice  delicacy  requi- 
site to  allow  of  our  extracting  it.  The  conquered  libertine  places 
Rose  first  with  his  devotee  sister,  then  in  a  convent  for  educa- 
tion, and  she  resolves  to  love  her  deliverer  hopelessly  and  eter- 
nally. Her  former  profession  being  discovered,  she  is  expelled 
the  convent,  returns  to  the  stage,  and  acquires  a  high  cha- 
racter alike  for  virtue  and  for  talent.  Here  she  captivates  her 
original  protector,  Horace  Cazales,  and  they  are  upon  the  point 
of  marriage;  but  the  Cazales  family  successfully  labour  to  pre- 
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vent  so  disreputable  an  alliance,  and  succeed  in  estranging  bim 
from  the  actress. 

Meanwhile,  Blanche  is  a  novice  in  the  Parisian  convent,  where 
Rose  was  a  boarder,  and  a  romantic  friendship  has  sprung  up  be* 
tween  the  two  young  girls.     Blanche  falls  in  love  with  the  draw- 
ing-master, another  libertine,  who  returns  her  passion,  but  not 
ardently  enough  to  thtnk  of  incumbering  himself  with  a  portion- 
less wife.    Chance  throws  in  her  way,  amongst  his  drawings,  ft 
paper,  written  by  his  bosom  friend  Horace  Ca2al6s,  confessing  bis 
having,  two  or  three  years  since,  taken  a  shameless  advantage  of 
the  imbecility  of  a  poor  idiot  girl,  Denise  Lazare,  bequeathed  to 
his  care  by  her  dying  father,  to  whom  he,  Horncei  owed  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life,  and  stating  that  he  had  subsequently  placed 
her  in  a  convent  at  Bordeaux.    This  paper  strangely  disorders 
Blanche,  whose  recollections  of  anything  prior  to  a  reaent  violent 
nervous  illness  are  quite  indistinct.     She  shows  the  paper  to  her 
confessor,  and  reveals  her  confused  recollections  and  fears ;  but 
he  argues  against  them  as  nervous  delusionsi  and  the  preparations 
for  her  taking  the  veil  proceed.     We  will  extract  the  scene  of  her 
profession^  as  again  in  a  different  style  from  those  we  have  already 
given. 

'  Upon  this  day  the  chnrcb,  its  inlaid  floor  waxed  like  that  of  a  jo/on,  and 
resplendent  as  a  inirror»  was  dressed  out  with  flowers,  as  for  the  gayest 
of  festivals.  The  walls  were  tapestried  with  gariands,  the  pavement  of 
the  choir  was  strewed  with  rose-leaves,  the  vaulted  roof  impregnated  with 
incense.  The  great  silver  chandeliers,  the  golden  angles  of  the  taber« 
nacle  and  of  the  cross,  the  roieite$  of  the  gothic  frame-work,  glittered 
with  light  and  sunshine ;  and  the  metal  flowers  heaped  upon  the  shrines, 
rendered  the  altar  radiant  with  the  splendour  reflected  from  their  bril- 
liant surfaces.  The  organ  poured  out  floods  of  its  own  full  and  vibratory 
harmony;  the  bell  rebounded  with  joyous  cadences  in  its  Italian  belfry; 
the  metallic  and  penetrating  voices  of  young  maidens  floated  dyingly 
away,  from  arcade  to  arcade,  amidst  the  clouds  of  incense  and  of  melody. 
Whilst  gazing  upon  the  chapel  thus  dazzling,  whilst  breathing  such  per- 
fumes, whilst  inhaling  the  inebriating  mystic  humidity  that  seized  the 
soul  at  the  foot  of  the  columns,  whilst  plunging  in  the  extacy  which 
thrilled  every  fibre,  deluged  every  recess  of  that  soul,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  guess  that  a  poor  girl  in  the  vigour  of  her  age,  in  the  first 
bloom  of  her  beauty,  was  about  to  be  affianced  to  eternd  seclusion. . .  • 

'  The  clergy  invited  to  the  ceremony  adorned  the  choir  with  the  luxury 

of  their  wealth,  with  the  splendour  of  their  glory The  galleries 

were  thronged  with  the  numerous  friends  of  the  community,  as  an  author 
fills  the  pit  of  the  theatre  with  friends  to  applaud  his  piece ;  the  back  of 
the  chapel  was  occupied  by  the  nuns  in  long  black  mantles ;  the  pupils 
and  boarders  filled  the  middle  portion,  separated  by  gratings  from  the 
other  two;  and  the  crowd  that  had  been  unable  to  make  way  into  the 
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gdkries,  prened  into  that  purt  of  tfae  ehuidi  wbence  profiuie  eyet  could 
not  pierce  the  veil  that  divided  them  from  the  nans. 

'  But  at  a  given  signal,  after  the  customary  chaunts  and  a  short  address 

from  the  confessor,  the  Abbe  P ,  the  black  curtain  glided  back  upon 

its  rods,  and  the  wbtAe  chapter  of  the  Augustine  nuns  was  seen,  ranged 
in  a  semicircle  of  stalls.  Alone,  kneeling  before  a  praying  desk,  tfae 
novice,  richly  attiied,  enveloped  in  a  white  Indian  shawl  and  a  silver 
iMHi  veil,  awaited  her  parenU,  represented,  according  to  custom,  by  two 
kindly  dispoacd  individliials.  The  Abb6  Causcalmon,  with  his  dignified 
demeanor  and  venerable  countenance,  was  invariably  commissioned  to 
play  the  fiubcr.  He  arose  gravely,  went  forward,  and  ofiered  his  hand 
to  a  tail  Soeur  de  Chariii,  (sister  Olympie,  who  had  brought  Blanche 
from  a  Bordeaux  convent  to  this,)  who  knelt  amongst  the  spectators,  and 
together  crossing  the  nave  of  the  church,  they  approached  the  novice. 
The  worthy  Ahbi,  accustomed  to  such  solemnities,  moved  with  due  de- 
liberation. Not  BO  sister  Olympie,  whose  presence  Blanche  had  solicited, 
mod  who,  impatient  of  an  idle  ceremony,  dragged  the  AM  by  the  arm, 
and,  to  his  great  discomposure  hurried  him  fotwards.  •  •  •  .  .  But 
<lcspile  her  air  of  hurry,  sister  Olympie  was  in  tears.  She  loved  not  the 
cloistered  life,  coold  not  comprehend  its  use,  and  pitied  those  jvho  were 
dedicated  to  it.  .  •  • 

*  The/iUker  and  mother^  each  taking  a  hand  of  the  novice,  again  crossed 
the  nave,  and  led  her  to  the  high  altar,  where  Monseigneur  the  arch« 
bishop  of  V  ■  ■  awaited  her,  seated  in  a  magnificent  arm  chair,  and 
turning  bis  hack  upon  the  Holtf  of  HoUea^  before  which  knelt  the  tunlti*- 
lude. 

'  Attired  as  for  a  bridal  day,  radiant  in  diamonds,  satin,  lace,  and  flowers, 
the  novice,  trembling  like  a  leaf  beaten  by  the  winds,  advanced  with 
diSculty  to  a  cushion  placed  at  Monseigneur*»  feet.  The  rich  dress. 
taken  from  the  convent  treasury  only  for  such  occasions,  heightened 
the  elegance  of  her  lofty  stature,  now  timidly  bent,  and  the  dauliog 
whiteness  of  her  bare  arms  and  shoulders.  Her  heart  throbbed  under 
tbe  belt  of  pearls,  and  when  sister  Olympie  awkwardly  threw  back  the 
veil  which  had  concealed  that  lovely  face  from  all  eyes,  she  seemed 
a  beautiful  alabaster  virgin  from  tbe  chisel  of  Canova.  A  murmur  of 
admiration,  regret,  and  pity,  arose  from  the  throng  that  pressed  forward 
to  look  upon  her. 

"  My  dear  daughter,**  said  tbe  archbishop,  "  what  do  you  ask  Y* 

'  The/ather  and  mother  answered,  "  We  present  our  beloved  daughter 
to  the  minister  of  the  Lord,  that  she,  now  the  betrothed  of  Christ,  may 
become  his  bride." 

"  It  is  well,"  returned  the  prelate,  "  let  her  approach,  and  may  the 
LfOrd  give  ear  to  her  prayers  I" 

*  The  novice  arose. 

"  You  are  affianced  to  tbe  Lord,  my  dear  daughter.'* 
*'  Yes,  father,''  answered  sister  Blanche,  so  softly  and  timidly,  that 
scarce  could  the  sound  of  her  voice  be  heard. 
"  Since  when  ?*' 
'*  More  than  three  yean.*' 
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<'  Have  you  reached  the  age  at  which  yon  can  dispose  of  yourself  V 

''  I  am  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  old. 

<^  What  is  your  name^  my  dear  sister  ?'* 

«  Sister  Blanche." 

''  That  is  your  conventual  name ;  but  your  name  amongst  men  ?" 

"  Blanche. — I  never  knew" 

*^  Denlse  Lazare/'  said  sister  Olympic,  in  audible  accents. 

'  The  effect  of  this  name  seemed  magical  upon  several  persons  near 
the  altar.  The  Abbe  P ,  who  stood  upon  its  steps,  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise^  and  hastened  towards  the  novice  with  a  vivacity 
not  belonging  to  his  age.  Sister  Blanche  shuddered  as  though  a  red-hot 
iron  had  touched  her  ;  and  her  pale  face  was  crimsoned.  She  half  arose, 
as  if  to  protest  against  sister  Olympic's  sentence.  But  suddenly,  castingr 

her  bewildered  eyes  around,  she  grasped  the  Abb6  P -'s  arm,  and 

clinging  to  it  with  all  her  strength  she  stretched  out  her  other  hand 
towards  a  man,  lividly  pale,  who  had  detached  himself  from  the  crowd, 
and  stood  before  her,  motionless,  his  hair  on  end,  his  lips  blue.  Then, 
collecting  all  the  courage  inspired  by  terror  and  distraction, 

*'  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  !"  she  exclaimed,  seeking  to  hide  herself  under  the 
folds  of  her  confessor's  white  official  robe,  and  fell  senseless  upon  the 
richly  flowered  carpet  of  the  altar. 

'  The  pale  man,  in  whom  the  reader  will  have  recognized  Horace 
Cazales,  had  stood  petrified  from  the  moment  the  novice's  veil  was 
removed.  But  when  she  recognized  him,  when  she  had  blasted  him 
with  her  dreadful  gaze,  he  sprang  towards  her,  and  would  have  followed 
sister  Olympic,  who,  in  her  robust  arms,  was  carrying  Blanche  off 

toward  the  choir,  had  not  the  Abbe  P ,  with  his  air  of  blended 

mildness  and  severity,  seized  him  by  the  coat. 

"  No  scandal,  sir,"  said  he  to  Horace  in  an  under  tone.  *'  I  know 
every  thing.  I  will  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  in  the  course 
of  the  day ;  withdraw." ' 

Horace  Cazal6s  is  now  persuaded  by  his  devout  sister,  that  it 
is  his  duty,  forgetting  the  actress  Rose,  to  marry  his  former  vic- 
tim ;  as  is  Blanche  by  a  young  ascetic  Jesuit  confessor,  substi- 
tuted for  the  unmanageably  rational  Jesuit,  Abb6  P ,  that  it 

is  her's  to  eflBEice  her  unconscious  pollution  by  the  Church's  sanc- 
tion, and  to  save  her  polluter's  soul  by  accepting  his  hand.  She 
dies  of  agitation  and  suffering  upon  the  evening  of  her  wedding- 
day,  and  Rose  again  forsakes  the  theatre  to  take  the  veil  in  the 
convent — the  superior  who  had  expelled  her  being  changed, — 
where  she  had  known  and  loved  Blanche. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  there  is  much  to  dislike  as 
well  as  to  like  in  Rose  et  Blanche.  It  is  less  animated  and 
interesting  in  its  progress  than  Indiana  and  Valentine ;  but  what 
we  feel  most  disposed  to  censure  is,  that  Rose,  who,  surrounded 
by  vice,  had  conceived  and  loved  virtue  as  something  poetically 
beautiful  and  heroic,  finds  it  so  dull,  so  prosaically  commonplace 
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in  the  devotee's  chateau^  aud  in  the  convent,  during  her  first  resi* 
dence  there,  that  we  cannot  help  fearing  she  should  repent  her 
resistance  to  her  mother's  will.  Nor  is  this  irksome  feeling  re- 
lieved by  representations  of  her  self-satisfaction  in  her  own  good 
conduct,  during  her  second  theatrical  career.  Then  we  see  her 
first  engrossed  by  her  love  for  Horace*  and  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
him  her  hardly  earned  reputation,.nay,  in  her  secret  heart,  even  her 
long  high-prized  virtue,  and  afterwards  broken-hearted  by  his 
desertion,  and  the  death  of  Blanche.  Has  our  authoress  no  sus« 
picion  of  the  secret  and  proud  self-enjoyment  of  arduous  virtue  ? 

The  next  of  our  authoress's  publications  is  a  collection  of  tales, 
to  which  the  longest,  he  Secretaire  Intime,  gives  its  name :  and, 
as  the  shorter  tales  are  merely  so  many,  not  very  interesting,  ver- 
sions of  the  authoress's  favourite  theses,  to  wit,  virtue  without 
absolute  chastity,  and  the  difficulty  to  the  heart  of  woman  of 
loving  a  second  time  after  the  disappointment  of  its  first  affec- 
tions, to  the  Secretaire  liUime  we  shall  confine  out  attention;  the 
rather  that  we  here  find,  what  we  suspect  to  be  George  Sand's 
or  Madame  Dudevant's  beau  ideal  of  wedded  life. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  Frenchman  (Count  St.  Julien,) 
of  a  noble  but  decayed  family,  austerely  educated  by  a  con- 
scientious Catholic  priest,  who  runs  away  from  his  father's  dila- 
pidated ci-devant  chateau  in  disgust  upon  learning  that  his  mother 
had,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  been  frail.  On  the  road  he  falls 
in  with  a  beautiful  Italian  princess,  in  a  rather  theatrical  cos-^ 
tumcp  but  the  actual  reigning  sovereign  of  dominions,  some  few 
miles  square,  in  Friuli ;  he  pleases  her  fancy,  and  is  engaged 
as  her  confidential  secretary.  Princess  Quiutilia  Cavalcanti  im- 
mediately becomes  to  her  new  secretary  an  object  of  admiration, 
curiosity,  perplexity  and  suspicion.  She  is  mcomparably  beau* 
tiful,  intellectual,  zealous  in  her  sovereign  duties,  and  learned, 
and  almost  equally  giddy,  coquettish  and  frivolous ;  whilst  her 
frank  good  humour  too  often  degenerates  into  a  sort  of  hail-fellow- 
well-met  manner,  into  masculine  coarseness,  for — horresco  referens, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told — the  beautiful  princess  smokes  !  St. 
Julien  is  immediately  assailed  with  reports  of  her  licentiousness 
and  cruelty.  A  French  traveller  boa9ts  of  having  had  a  bal 
d^opera  intrigue  with  her  at  Paris.  A  story  is  current  at  her 
court  of  a  certain  Max,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  German  prince, 
and  her  first  love,  who  had  unaccountably  disappeared  after  a 
public  quarrel  with  her,  and  was  believed  to  be  buried  in  a  cer- 
tain pavilion,  further  notorious  as  the  usual  scene  of  her  assig- 
nations. An  equerry  intimates  that  he  has  been  a  favoured  lover, 
and  owes  his  life,  as  a  discarded  one,  solely  to  his  extreme  dis- 
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cretion ;  and  a  page,  whom  the  princess  persists  in  treaiiog  at 
a  child,  and  admitting  to  the  familiarity  of  a  child,  incessantiy 
rallies  St.  Julien  upon  his  stupidity  and  dulness,  in  not  uniting 
the  post  of  favourite  to  that  of  confidential  secretary.  A  thousand 
accidents  confirm  these  degrading  ideas  of  Quintilia,  which  are 
contradicted  only  by  want  of  actual  evidence,  and  by  her  apparent 
tranquil  consciousness  of  self-approbation.  The  unhappy  secre* 
tary  meanwhile  is  madly  in  love  with  his  princess,  utterly  at  a  loss 
whether  to  think  her  the  first  of  created  beings,  or  another  C»- 
tlierine  IL  of  Russia,  jealous  of  every  body,  and  thoroughly 
miserable.  At  length  he  hazards  a  declaration  of  his  passion, 
which  is  received  with  irony,  and  followed  by  a  confession  of  his 
uncertainties  about  her  character.  Some  days  afterwards,  the 
princess  sends  for  him,  desires  him  to  turn  his  love  into  friendship, 
and,  to  prove  her  value  for  this  last  sentiment  from  him,  gives 
him  an  explanation,  which,  however,  explains  nothing,  except, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  writer's  peculiar  notions.  The  passage  that 
seems  to  bear  this  interpretation  is  as  follows : — 

'  Do  not  take  me  for  a  virtuous  woman,  Julieo.  I  know  not  what 
virtue  is ;  I  believe  in  it  as  I  do  in  Providence,  witboat  defining  or 
Comprebendlng  it.  I  know  not  what  it  ii  to  struggle  against  oneself; 
I  never  had  occasion  to  do  90 ;  I  never  subjected  myself  to  principles  j 
I  have  never  felt  a  want  of  them  ;  I  never  was  hurried  further  than  I 
chose  to  go ;  I  have  fully  indulged  all  my  fancies,  and  never  found 
myself  in  danger.  A  man  who  feels  in  bis  soul  no  shameful  wound  re- 
quiring concealment  may  drink  to  intoxication,  and  lay  bare  to  view  all 
the  recesses  of  his  conscience.  A  woman  who  does  not  love  vice  need 
not  fear  it  i  she  may  traverse  its  mire  without  a  single  stain  upon  her 
gown  s^  slje  may  touch  the  foulness  of  soul  of  others,  as  the  sister  of 
charity  touches  the  leprosy  in  the  hospital.  She  has  tbe  privilege  of 
toleration  and  pardon  :  if  she  does  not  use  it  she  must  be  wicked.  To 
be  chaste  and  wicked  is  to  be  cold,  to  be  chaste  and  kind  is  to  be  good. 
J  never  thought  this  difficult  for  well  governed  minds/ 

We  will  add  an  extract  or  two,  exhibiting  princess  Quintilia  as 
she  appears  to  St.  Julien  and  the  reader.  She  has  been  for 
months  shut  up  in  her  cabinet  with  her  secretary,  studying  tbe 
philosophy  of  government,  preparing  codes  of  law,  maturing  pro** 
jeets  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  subjects. 

'  Six  months  had  passed  thus.  One  evening  tbe  work  was  finished  ; 
tbe  princess  had  been  more  serious  and  thoughtful  than  usual ;  she 
wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  last  page  in  the  register  that  Julien  offered 
her.  While  she  wrote,  Ginetta,  (a  favourite  waiting  maid,)  who  had 
stolen  softly  into  the  room,  waitefi  anxiously,  her  quick  eye  glancing 
interrogatively,  now  at  the  door  where  Julien  perceived  tbe  skirt  of 
Galeotto  (tbe  page),  now  at  tbe  darkened  and  knitted  brow  of  tbe  prin- 

*  This  seems  ralher  easier  for  man  in  his  doublet  and  liose,  Uiin  for  woman  in  ber 
flowing  robes.— PeUicoats  are  apt  to  get  sadly  draggled  in  tbe  mira* 
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cets.  The  prnaceis  laid  down  ber  pen  absently,  bnried  bel*  bead  in  bei: 
bands,  took  the  pen  up  again,  played  a  moment  witb  a  lock  of  her  bair 
tbat  had  broken  loose,  started,  wrote  a  few  figures,  signed  the  register, 
closed  and  pushed  it  away.  Then  rising,  she  turned  to  Qinetta,  and 
stuck  the  pen  amidst  her  black  locks.  The  chambermaid  uttered  ^ 
cry  of  joy.  "  Have  you  done  at  last,  madam  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Will 
tbat  beautiful  hand  quit  the  pen  to  resume  the  sceptre  and  the  fan  ? 

•  ^  •  May  I  toss  to  the  winds  the  ugly  pen  tbat  you  have  placed  in  tny 
hair,  and  tbat  feels  as  heavy  as  lead  ? 

"  Make  an  autO'da-ft  of  it  an  thon  will,"  answered  Qaintilia ; ''  1  work 
no  more  this  year." ' 

She  now,  to  the  mortification  of  St.  Julieni  gives  herself  up 
to  mirth  with  Ginetta  and  Galeotto,  and  devotes  her  attention 
as  exclusively  to  inventing  dresses  for  a  fancy  ball,  as  she  had 
previously  done  to.Iegislation  and  political  economy. 

^  The  ball  was  magnificent.  Thanks  to  one  of  the  princesses  roost 
whimsical  devices,  the  whole  court  represented  an  immense  collection 
of  butterflies  and  other  insects.  Variegated  tight  dresses  fitted  close  to 
the  shape ;  great  wings  of  different  materials,  adjusted  by  invisible  wires, 
were  unfolded  behind  the  shoulders,  or  along  the  back ;  and  no  one 
eould  sufficiently  admire  the  correctness  of  the  tints  and  shades,  the  cut 
«nd  position  of  the  wings  i  even  the  countenance  of  each  insect  was  iml- 
tated  by  the  bead-^dress  of  the  personifier 

'  The  princess  herself  bad  regulated  the  choice  and  the  distribution  of 
the  costumes.  She  had  consulted  twenty  naturalists,  and  turned  over 
every  entomological  work  in  ber  librarv,  to  obtain  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, capable  of  maddening  with  delight  all  professors  of  natural 
history.  •  •  . 

'  The  apartments  were  hung  and  carpeted  with  flowers,  and  amongst 
garlands  of  roses,  silken  ladders  were  hidden,  fixed  to  the  walls  or 
hanging  from  the  roof.  The  boldest  insects  climbed  up  these  fragile 
supports,  and  displayed  themselves  and  their  wings  below  the  ceiling 
or  oetween  the  pillars.  .  .  .  Quintilia,  surrounded  by  professions  of 
love  and  adoration,  gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  being  admiredi 
with  a  yoatbfulness  of  intoxication  that  distracted  St.  Julien.' 

*  The  favourite  librarian,  a  profound  naturalist,  now  affects  to 
take  a  red  scarabeus  or  criocire  for  the  ghost  of  a  scarabeus  that 
he  bad  philosophically  slain ;  the  princess  is  amusing  herself 
with  the  scene,  which  seems  ending  in  a  joyous  recognition,  wben 
the  Abbate  Scipione,  who  acts  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  leads 
her  aside  to  the  balcony,  where  St.  Julien  is  lurking  angry  and 
unseen,  to  tell  her  that  the  red  scarabeus  is  masked  contrary  to 
order,  and  that  nobody  knows  who  he  is.  She  indignantly  orders 
liim  to  be  turned  out  after  telling  his  name. 

' ''  Sir,"  Sfud  the  abbate  to  the  criocire,  with  an  arrogance  assumed 
for  the  first  time  in  bis  life,  '*  who  are  you  ?  Her  highness  insists  upon 
knowing." 
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^  The  stranger  whispered  bis  name  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
but  be  was  not  aflfected  by  it  as  the  librarian  bad  been.  *'  I  do  not 
know  you,"  said  he,  '*  and  as  you  are  not  invited,  I  am  commanded  to 
•bow  you  out." 

**  First  tell  the  princess  my  name,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  **  and  if  she 
then  commands  me  to  withdraw  . .  •  •" 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  Rosenheim !"  exclaimed' the  princess  violently,  ''  did  I  hear  aright  I 
Speak  louder.    Or,  no !  no!  rather  speak  lower, — ^Rosenheim?** 

^^  Rosenheim,''  repeated  the  abbatCf  ready  to  faint. 

'  But  the  princess,  instead  of  crushing  him  with  her  anger,  sprang  with 
a  loud  cry  of  joy  to  his  neck,  and  forcibly  embraced  him,  ejaculating  the 
while :  "  Ah  !  tabbate  I  my  dear  Mate  r  * 

This  mysteriously  introduced  Rosenheim  proves  in  the  end 
to  be  the  murdered  Max  himself,  who  is  privately  married  to 
Quintilia,  and  prefers  imuring  her  reputation  by  stolen  interviews, 
to  appearing  openly  as  her  husband.  And  this  we  apprehend  to 
be  Madame  Dudevant's  notion  of  conjugal  felicity ;  an  opinion 
strongly  corroborated  by  an  observation  of  the  old  librarian,  the 
confidant  of  Max  and  Quintilia,  who  is  commissioned  to  reveal 
the  state  of  affairs  to  St.  Julien,  prior  to  his  final  dismissal  from 
the  court;  a  fate  which  he  had  justly  brought  upon  himself  by  a 
mad  attempt  upon  the  princess's  person,  as  well  as  by  his  imper- 
tinent prying  into  her  secrets,  llie  librarian  ends  his  explanation 
with  these  words : — 

'  This  union  continues  so  beautiful  and  so  pure,  that  it  proves  the 
excellence  of  those  laws  of  Lycurgus  which  obliged  husbands  to  visit 
their  wives  with  all  the  precautions  employed  by  lovers,  to  avoid  de« 
tection.' 

The  last  novel  upon  our  list  has  made  its  appearance  since  our 
remarks  upon  the  preceding  ones  were  written ;  the  space  which 
these  have  already  occupied  warns  us  to  be  brief  in  what  we 
have  to  say  of  this  new  production  of  our  prolific  authoress.  In 
powerful  writing  and  vigorous  portraiture,  Jacques  bears  more 
resemblance  to  Indiana  and  Valentine,  than  to  its  three  imme* 
diate  predecessors ;  and  one  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  the  object 
of  it. IS  the  same  with  those  two  remarkable  productions.  Deci- 
dedly, Madame  Dudevant  is  so  much  more  at  home  in  her  deli« 
neations  of  matrimonial  miseries,  (of  which  in  fact  Jacques  is  but 
a  third  picture,)  than  in  any  other  field,  that  she  would  well  deserve 
to  be  called  the  Anti-matHmonial  Novelist ,  if  such  a  title  implied 
any  enviable  distinction.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  dis- 
claimers which  we  have  seen  she  has  made  of  the  imputed  (fairly 
enough,  we  think)  tendency  of  her  works,  she  has  in  this  new  one 
put  the  following  declaration  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero,  which 
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must  be  received,  we  suppose,  as  a  proof  that  her  own  sentiments 
on  the  subject  remain  unaltered. 

'I  have  not  changed  my  opinion,  I  have  not  become  reconciled  to 
society,  and  marriage  I  still  look  upon  aa  one  of  its  most  odious  insti- 
tutions. I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  abolished,  if  mankind  make  any 
progress  towards  justice  and  reason ;  a  more  humane  and  not  less  sacred 
tie  will  replace  it,  and  secure  the  existence  of  the  children  who  shall  be 
born  to  one  man  and  one  woman,  without  enchaining  for  ever  the  liberty 
of  either.  But  men  are  too  coarse  (gromers)  and  women  too  cowardly 
(Jdches)  to  demand  a  law  more  noble  than  the  law  of  iron  which  rules 
them  3  to  beings  without  conscience  and  without  virtue,  heavy  chains  are 
necessary.  In  this  age  it  is  impossible  to  realise  the  ameliorations  which 
a  hw  generous  spirits  dream  of  3  these  spirits  forget  that  they  are  a  cen- 
tury in  advance  of  their  contemporaries,  and  that  before  the  law  can  be 
changed,  man  himself  must  be  changed.' 

His  actions,  however,  are  not  in  unison  with  his  professions; 
he  marries — and  is  punished  accordingly. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  authoress  has  illustrated  the  impos* 
sibility  of  constant  love^  and  wedded  happiness,  by  the  fate  of  a 
union,  the  counterpart  of  which  is  certainly  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  actual  life.  The  husband,  Jacques,  is  a  man,  who, 
having  lived  through  the  tempest  of  Napoleon's  triumphs  and 
fate,  and  had  some  score  of  impassioned  intrigues  in  as  many 
years,  becomes,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  tired  of  active  life  and 
turns  philosopher,  and  fancies  it  happiness  to  lie  on  the  sofa 
and  smoke  hour  after  hour  by  the  side  of  his  wife ;  and  the  lady 
is  a  pretty,  ignorant,  romantic  school-girl  of  seventeen,  who  has 
nothing  upon  earth  with  which  to  occupy  her  solitude  except  her 
love  and  admiration  of  her  silent,  smoking  husband.  Jacques  him- 
self is,  we  must  confess,  a  personage  the  prototype  of  whom  we 
never  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with,  or  hear  of.  Men  there  are 
still,  we  doubt  not,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  who  can  drink 
a  whole  company  under  the  table,  and  walk  steadily  away.  But 
that  a  boy  of  fifteen,  the  first  time  he  pollutes  his  lips  with 
tobacco  or  alcohol,  should  smoke  and  swill  brandy,  at  the 
discretion  of  a  whole  regiment,  without  perceptible  effect  upon 
head,  stomach,  or  nerves,  is  a  physiological  phenomenon  as  start- 
ling, as  his  laming,  in  a  previously  determined  manner,  a  professed 
duellist,  the  very  first  time  he  wields  a  sabre.  One  who  begins 
so  is  not  to  be  judged  by  common  rules ;  wherefore  we  have  not 
a  word  to  say  upon  the  probability  of  his  committing  suicide,  to 
Enable  his  faithless  wife  to  marry  her  paramour.  The  character 
of  this  personage,  the  fickle,  impetuous,  selfish  Octave,  is  true 
to  nature;  as  is,  we  fear,  tlie  passion  he  inspires  in  the  tender 
heart  of  the  sweet  but  silly  heroine,  Fernande.  Many  of  the 
minor  characters  are  admirable  sketches.  The  rough  veterans 
of  the  Imperial  army  are  hit  off  with  a  spirited,  a  masculine  band. 
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Here  is  another  pamphlet  on  Italian  politics,  which  tempts  us 
to  return  to  that  subjeot  sooner  than  we  had  intended.  The 
author,  Signor  Beltrami,  is  the  traveller  who  some  years  sinoe 
published  an  account  of  his  Journey  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  labours  to  prove  in  bis  present  publication,  that 
Europe  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Italy,  as  the  mother 
of  sciences,  literature  and  the  arts, — that  Europe  has  made  ft 
Very  ungrateful  return  to  her  benefactress,  in  allowing  her  terri- 
tory to  be  divided  and  kept  in  subjection  by  foreigners,  and  that 
in  order  to  clear  off  the  long-standing  score  of  obligation,  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  France  in  particular,  ought  now  to  inter- 
fere, for  the  purpose,  we  presume,  (for  this  is  not  clearly  stated,) 
either  of  making  the  Austrians  evacuate  the  Italian  provinces 
which  they  possess,  or  of  obtaining  free  institutions  for  the  other 
Italian  states,  or  for  both  these  purposes  together.  The  author 
dedicates  his  pamphlet  to  the  king  of  the  French,  who,  he  says, 
tvill  acquire  immortal  glory  by  protecting  liberty  and  order 
united,  and  by  the  salutary  influence  he  will  thus  exercise  over 
the  whole  European  family,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Volga,  8cc.  And  because  France  has  taken  a  part 
in  settling  the  question  of  the  succession  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Italy,  Mr.  Beltrami  says, — Italy,  the  mater  alma  of  liberty  and 
civilization, — Italy,  which  has  given  to  Louis-Philippe  an  incom- 
parable consort  and  a  most  amiable  family,  &c.,  cannot  but  ex- 
pect a  return  of  restoration  {sic  in  libro). — pp.  6 — 8.  Mr.  Bel- 
trami then  enters  into  an  elaborate  recapitulation  of  all  the 
discoveries,  improvements  and  other  benefits  which  Italy  has 
conferred  upon  Europe,  in  answer,  it  seems,  to  some  tirade  of  the 
French  press  derogatory  to  the  character  of  his  country. 

We  will  not  discuss  any  item  of  the  claims  Mr.  Beltrami  puts 
forth  in  behalf  of  his  native  land ;  we  have  ourselves  been  ever 
ready  to  render  justice  to  the  talents  and  merits  of  the  Italians,  as 
many  of  our  pages  can  testify.  We  have  taken  their  part  against 
the  rash  judgments  and  absurd  dogmatism  of  travellers,  as  well 
as  against  the  exaggerations  of  political  partisans,  whether  foreign 
br  native,  who  would  represent  the  whole  of  Italy  as  sunk  into 
utter  degradation,  as  a  country  unfit  for  rational  beings  to  live  in, 
as  a  land,  in  short,  of  the  dead,  or  at  best,  of  slaves.  All  such 
Sweeping  judgments  passed  upon  twenty  millions  of  people,  in  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  subject  to  seven  or  eight  different 
governments,  between  which  there  are  many  shades  of  diversity 
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in  the  principles  und  practice  oS  administratioD,  as  well  as  in  the 
local  institutions,  we  look  upon  as  utterly  worthless,  disgraceful 
only  to  the  utterers.  To  compare  the  condition  of  the  Italian 
tftates  under  the  restored  governments  with  that  of  either  Sps^i^ 
.or  Portugal  under  Ferdinand  and  Miguel,  would  be  a  mere 
stretch  of  rhetorical  figure,  as  any  unbiassed  observer  who  has 
lived  in  both  the  Peninsulas  can  aver. 

The  Foreign  Quarterly  has  no  party  object  to  favour,  no  poli- 
tical bias  to  indulge;  it  reviews  works  on  political  questions 
concerning  foreign  countries,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  it 
reviews  works  on  literature  and  the  sciences,  that  is  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  works  themselves,  and  to  the 
logical  and  moral  justness  of  the  principles  maintained  in  theip. 
In  a  late  number,  (xxvi.  p.  340,)  we  bad  occasion  to  notice  twp 
works  on  Italy,  one  an  organ  of  the  ultra-liberal  or  republican 
party,  and  the  other  by  a  writer  whom  we  think  we  may  style  a 
frieqd  to  constitutional  principles,  though  not  an  advocate  of 
revolutions.  Without  adopting  all  the  conclusions  of  this  la^t 
writer,  we  stated  his  arguments,  and  we  observed  of  him  that  b^ 
seemed  successfully  to  combat  several  assertions,  and  to  expose 
several  fallacies  of  the  ultra*liberals,  and  that  there  was  much  in  his 
book  that  deserved  a  calm  attention.  )3y  inviting  discussion  on 
the  present  condition  of  Italy,  and  on  the  best  and  most  practica- 
ble means  of  improving  that  condition,  we  think  that  Count  Dal- 
pozzo  ha»  rendered  a  service  to  his  country.  Discussion  is  the 
only  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  even  although  each  of  the  par- 
ties debating  should  be  wrong  in  some  of  its  positions  or  infer- 
ences. Until  M.  Dalpozzo's  book  appeared,  we  must  say  we 
had  read  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  dispassionate  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  very  intricate  subject  of  Italian  politics.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  trpe,  we  have  found  admissions  in  several  writers  of 
unexceptionable  character,  Italian  and  foreign,*  which  confirmed 
us  in  our  belief  that  the  evils  of  the  restoration  in  Italy  had  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  course  of  material  and  moral  im- 
provement had  by  no  means  been  stopped  since  that  epoch. 
The  worst  features  of  Napoleon's  military  despotism  have  disr 
appeared,  whilst  several  of  his  improvements  in  the  judicial  and 
economical  branches  of  his  administration  have  remained.    la 


*  Among  the  foreign  writers  who  bsTe  spoken  wichout  passion  or  prejadice  of  the 
past  and  present  coiulitjon  of  Italy,  we  roaj  mention  Vaiery,  MaJtehrun  in  his  Ai>> 
iiaies  des  Vojages,  Tunnion,  Artaud  and  Walsii.  Of  Italian  authoriiies  we  maj  quote 
Cantu,  Botta,  Coracini,  Bertolutti,  Laogier,  Coppi  (A nnali  d' Italia  fino  al  1819), 
Francesco  Forti,  and  articles  in  the  AntoUtgw,  the  Pr4^re$8o,  the  AnnaU  CimU  of  the 
i*e  StcUief  •  &c. 
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speaking  of  the  progress  of  a  country ,  we  mnst  judge  by  compa- 
rison. We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but 
few  people  seem  to  notice  that  this  kingdom  was  not  in  extent 
or  population  more  than  one  third  of  Italy.  It  comprised  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice*  Modena,  the  Legations,  and  the  Marches. 
Another  full  third,  the  lion's  share,  was  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  which  thereby  stretched  its  frontiers  to  the  north 
of  the  Po  as  far  as  Vercelli,  and  to  the  south  of  that  river  to 
beyond  Parma,  and  again  extended  beyond  the  Apennines  down 
to  Terracina.  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Rome,  with 
about  six  millions  of  people,  were  transformed  into  French  depart- 
ments. The  remainmg  third  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  retained  its  old  frontiers,  and  an  outward  show  of  nation* 
ality  under  one  ^f  Napoleon's  prefect-kings.  Such  were  the 
unity  and  nationality  of  Italy  under  Napoleon;  one  third  of  the 
country  was  merged  into  France,  and  the  other  two  thirds  were 
governed  by  his  lieutenants.  These  two  latter  kingdoms  how- 
ever (Italy  and  Naples)  had  at  least  each  a  native  administration, 
a  central  government  and  a  native  army ;  they  figured  as  distinct 
nations,  though  politically  dependent  on  France.  These  advan- 
tages Naples  has  retained  by  the  restoration,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  than  before ;  for,  certainly,  whatever  influence  Austria  may 
be  thought  to  exercise  over  that  kingdom,  it  cannot  be  seriously 
asserted  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  barefaced  direct  dicta- 
tion which  Napoleon  once  exercised  over  the  same  country. 
Naples  by  the  restoration  has  also  been  re-united  to  the  import- 
ant island  of  Sicily.  Under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  it  now  figures  as  the  first  in  population  and  resources 
among  the  second  rate  powers  of  Europe,  immediately  after 
Prussia  and  Spain. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  the  change,  having  lost  Modena  and  the  northern  Papal 
provinces,  in  consequence't)f  which  its  present  extent  and  popu- 
lation, under  the  name  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  are 
not  more  than  two  thirds  of  what  they  formerly  were.  It  has  lost 
much  of  its  outward  splendour,  for  the  Austrian  viceregal  court 
and  administration  are  less  pompous  and  more  parsimonious  than 
the  former;  it  may  also  be  said  to  have  lost  its  fine  army,  as  the 
actual  Italian  regiments,  ten  in  number,  are  not  kept  together  in 
one  body,  but  are  doing  duty  separately  in  other  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy.  Its  dependence  upon  Vienna  in  civil  matters  is 
also  greater  and  more  direct  than  it  was  formerly  on  the  cabinet 
of  Napoleon.  But  has  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  lost 
likewise  in  its  industry,  in  its  judicial  and  economical  administra- 
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tion^  in  its  system  of  instructioD,  in  its  internal  prosperity?    All 
these  offer  points  for  a  comparison,  which  we  should  like  to  see 
fairly  instituted  and  grounded  upon  authenticated  facts.     Looking 
to  the  statistical  journals,  we  see  many  signs  of  material  prosperity 
in  Lombardy«   If  we  examine  the  works  that  come  from  the  presses 
of  Milan  and  other  cities  of  the  same  state,  we  see  evidence  of  men- 
tal progress,  and  often  a  freedom  of  sentiment  which  we  should 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  works  published  under  Napoleon.     The 
public,  and  especially  the  elementary,  instruction  appears  to  be  fast 
spreading.     On  the  liberal  side,  we  have  seen  vague  and  often  in* 
consistent  assertions  of  individual  cases  of  hardship  which  look  like 
exceptions,  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  cast  upon  the  alleged  stupidity 
or  blundering  of  some  of  the  Austrian  functionaries,  and  much  in- 
vective and   declamation.      The  Austrian  code  of  laws  is   by 
some  represented  as  far  inferior  to  the  French:  other  authorities, 
by  no  means  partial  to  Austria,  give  a  different  Judgment  on  it. 
**  The  Austrian  code,"  says  one  of  these,*  "  civil,  criminal  and 
ecclesiastical,  is  the  best  on  the  continent,  and  superior  by  far 
to  the  boasted  code  of  Napoleon.     It  was  begun  by  Joseph  II. 
and  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time;  it  bears  the 
name  of  Codex  Francisci  1^    The  Austrian  penal  code  is  very 
mild,  some  say  too  mild,  except  always  in  what  regards  political 
offences.     But  with  regard  to  these.  Napoleon's  code,  and  still 
more  his  practice,  were  also  far  from  mild.     It  is  true  that  the 
awe  inspired  by  his  power,  the  total  subjection  to  which  he  had 
reduced  the  people's  minds,  and  the  hopelessness  of  resistance, 
made  conspiracies  and  revolts  very  scarce  in  his  time;  still  there 
are  instances  of  dreadful  severity  against  several  who  were  rash 
enough  to  make  the  attempt.    Without  going  back  to  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  first  revolutionary  invasion,  to  the  massacres  of  Pavia, 
Binasco,  Lugo,  Arezzo,  Terracina,  &c.  we  may  mention  the  fate 
of  the  commune  of  Crespino  on  the  Lower  Po  in  1806,  and  the 
military  executions  at  Mantua  in  1810,  for  political  offences. 
Napoleon's  state  prisons,  whether  in  France  or  Italy,  were  far 
from  empty,  as  the  records  of  Fenestrelle,t  Chateau  d*If,  Com« 
piano.  Ham,  Vincennes,  Joux,  8lc.  can  prove. 

With  regard  to  those   fine  and   extensive   Italian   provinces 
which  were  violently  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  they 

*  "  Austria  u  U  is,"  London,  1827.  See  also  Mr.  Rassel's  Tmir  m  Gtrmany,  a 
▼erj  candid  writer.  His  sketch  of  the  Enperor  Francis  and  of  the  Imperial  familj, 
is  distinct  from  the  Aolic  Council  or  Cabinet,  we  would  recommend  to  those  who  may 
feel  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

t  Of  the  numerous  state  prisoners  confined  at  Fenestrellc,  Cardinal  Pacca  gives  h 
list  in  his  Memoirs.  They  were  men  of  various  conditions,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
from  various  parts  of  Italy,  besides  Spaniards.  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  XXI.  p.  68. 
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have  by  the  restoration  recovered  their  old  nationalityi  the  restored 
governments,  whatever  their  deficiencies  may  be«  are  Italiaui* 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are  countrymen,  they  speak  the  same 
language,  understand  each  other's  manners  and  habits  y  the 
money  raised  by  taxes  is  spent  in  the  country;  the  offices  are 
filled  by  natives.  The  young  men  are  uo  longer  snatched  from 
their  families  and  their  pursuits,  and  sent  by  thousands  every 
year  to  a  foreign  depot,  or  a  foreign  camp  beyond  the  Alps, 
never  to  return,  and  after  a  few  years,  perhaps  months,  of  a 
life  of  hardship  and  privations,  to  die  a  miserable  death  by  the 
hand  of  a  Spanish  guerrilla,  or  in  the  swamps  of  Poland,  or  the 
snows  of  Russia,  in  order  that  the  dynasty  of  an  upstart  might 
become  "  the  oldest  in  Europe."  Captain  Laugier,  in  bis  spirited 
Letter  to  the  authors  of  the  Ephemerides  Militaires  de  France, 
published  in  1819,  calculated  from  the  lists  of  the  conscription, 
that  not  less  than  100,rXX)  Italians,  natives  of  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
Parma,  Tuscany  and  Rome,  (which  number  was  constantly  kept 
up  by  fresh  conscriptions,)  were  serving  scattered  in  the  ranks  of 
the  French  army  from  1808  to  1814,  independently  of  the  army 
of  the  "  kingdom  of  Italy,*'  amounting  to  80,000  men,  and  of 
the  contingent  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  100,000  men, 
however,  above  mentioned,  were  considered  as  Frenchmen,  and 
drafted  into  French  regiments ;  and  they  had  not  even  the  satis* 
faction  of  being  commanded  by  Italian  officers,  or  of  having  their 
deeds  commemorated  in  the  bulletins  as  Italian  soldiers*.  These 
are  facts  which  it  is  well  to  remind  people  of  who  talk  about  Ita- 
lian  independence  in  those  days. 

Of  the  Italian  states  which  have  been  restored  to  nationality, 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  constitute  the  most  imports 
ant.*  With  four  millions  of  |>eople,  an  active,  spirited  and 
industrious  race;  a  country  rich  in  native  productions;  with  a  fine 
army,  a  large  tract  of  sea  coast,  which  rears  up  40,000  of  the  best 
seamen  in  the  Mediterranean,t  possessing  one  of  the  finest 
islands  in  that  sea,  the  Sardinian  monarchy  holds  a  respectable 

*  Rome,  Tascinjr  and  Parma  art  the  others.  Of  Borne  this  journal  has  spokao  at 
length  in  No.  XXI.  With  regard  to  Tascanjr,  we  do  not  think  we  can  refer  those  who 
wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  its  actual  social  and  civil  state,  to  better  iiiforroBtloa 
than  that  contained  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  ^ttcathn,  No.  S.  They  will  find 
there  that  the  people  of  Tuscany  are  in  fact  happy,  at  far  as  that  word  can  apply  to  a 
whole  population.  Of  Parma  we  hear  little,  but  tliat  little  Is  not  of  a  kind  to  make 
us  believe  that  the  government  of  Maria  Louisa  is  harsh  ot  oppressive. 

t  Genoa  and  its  Riviera  have  now  5<K>0  merchant  vessels,  and  about  40,000  seamea 
inscribed  on  the  maritime  lists.  The  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Genoa  in  the  year  iSSf 
were  S857,  of  which  SiSd  were  under  the  native  flag,  and  out  of  these,  427  from  the 
Black  Sea,  100  "from  Bgypt  and  tlie  Levant,  607  from  ports  of  the  Atlamic»  ati4 
41  from  America*  The  csports  were  sisty  nilliiMMi  and  tlw  importe  sevaiCy*two  nil* 
lions  of  francs. 
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rank  among  the  second  rate  powers  of  Eufope.  Its  flag  navt- 
^tes  all  the  seas  in  perfect  security.  Its  subjects  have  a  na^ 
tional  name  of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed.  The  Pied* 
ntontese^  it  is  well  known,  have  a  strong  spirit  of  nationality. 
Their  neighbours  and  fellow  subjects,  the  Genoese,  sprung  from 
the  same  Ligurian  stock,  are  thriving  in  their  maritime  com- 
merce far  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  history.  They 
have  not  the  monopoly  of  the  Levant,  as  they  had  in  the  Idth 
century,  but  they  still  carry  on  a  great  part  of  that  trade,  and 
they  have  besides  a  fast  growing  commerce  with  South  America. 
What  was  the  trade  of  Genoa  under  Napoleon?  and  what 
was  the  trade  of  the  Genoese  republic  before  Napoleon,  when 
the  Barbary  corsairs  carried  off  its  vessels  in  sight  of  its  very 
coast? 

An  intelligent  young  traveller,  who  visited  the  Sardinian  states 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  gives  us  the  following  plain  unsophis- 
ticated account  of  the  condition  and  spirit  of  the  population* 

After  speaking  of  the  restoration  in  Piedmont,  in  1814,  wbich^ 
although  attended  by  no  violent  reaction  or  persecution  of  any 
sort,  replaced  things  as  they  had  been  before  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  1 798,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  superior  ranks  in  the 
army,  in  the  administration,  and  in  the  law,  have  been  filled  almost 
exclusively  by  the  nobility,  which  is  very  numerous  in  that  coun- 
try, he  adds  :-— 

''  The  clergy,  however,  retain  considerable  influence,  the  throne  is 
supported  by  the  altar,  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  population  is  generally 
religious,  this  support  is  not  here  as  illusory  as  it  has  proved  elsewhere. 
Among  the  other  classes  there  is  no  doubt  a  vague  discontent,  which, 
however,  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  favour  revolt,  and  this  has  been  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  masses  have  nowise  joined  in  the  attempts  at  mili- 
tary revolution  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years.  Recent  examples 
have  also  proved  that  the  French  propagandists  will  find  no  support 
here  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont 
are  proprietors,  and  therefore  attached  to  material  order.  They  have  not 
forgotten  our  invasion ;  they  can  appreciate  the  just  value  of  liberty 
brought  in  at  the  point  of  foreign  bayonets ;  and  they  are  also  aware  that 
constitutions  transplanted  from  one  country  to  another  seldom  take  root. 
I  have  conversed  here  with  several  enlightened  liberals,  men  who  are 
enabled  by  their  social  position  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  opinions  of 
the  generality  of  their  countrymen ;  they  have  all  assured  me  that  they 
expect  no  good  either  from  a  French  intervention,  or  from  a  revolu- 
tion, but  that  they  hope  much  from  time,  and  the  impulse  of  general 
causes.  These  liberals,  whom  I  call  progresshe,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  such  as  are  merely  revolutionaiy^  are  numerous  in  Piedmont, 
and  they  have  many  partizans  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  The  only 
part  of  the  fVench  system  which  they  regret  is  the  equality  before  the 
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law,  established  by  the  Code  Nap6leon.  To  be  impartial^  however,  we 
must  allow,  that  abuses  are  not  in  this  country  so  nniDerons  or  so  cry* 
log  As  one  might  suppose  from  the  arbitrary  power  the  government  is 
possessed  of.  Whether  it  be  a  natural  moderation  on  the  part  of  its 
princes,  or  that  they  have  feared  to  inflame  opinion  by  doing  all  that  they 
could  do,  it  is  certain  that  their  dominion  has  been  far  from  oppressive ; 
far  from  being  so  worrying  as  the  Austrian  dominion  is  in  Lombardy. 
Turin  enjoys  a  liberty  de  J'actOf  of  which  Milan  exhibits  not  a  shadow. 
Many  monstrous  prerogatives  which  belong  to  the  king  remain  unem- 
ployed, as  a  weapon  which  is  never  taken  out  of  the  scabbard." — Voyage 
tn  SuissCf  en  Lonibardie,  et  en  Piemontf  par  le  Comte  Theobald  Walsh,* 
vol.  ii.  pp.  102—104. 

The  administration  is  orderly  and  economical,  the  court  is  re- 
gular and  even  exemplary  in  its  habits,  and  there  is  none  of  that 
lavish  expenditure,  and  that  profligacy  which  have  disgraced  other 
absolute  courts.  There  is  an  old  saying  in  Piedmont,  that  the 
House  of  Savoy  has  never  produced  a  tjrant. 

*'  The  bitterness  of  the  invectives**  (observes  Count  Walsh)  '*  which 
are  daily  poured  out  against  these  poor  despots,  some  of  whom  are  per- 
sonally the  best  people  in  the  world,  reminds  me  of  a  certain  tra- 
veller, who,  in  noticing  some  African  animal,  speaks  of  it  as  '  very 
ferocious,  for  it  defends  itself  against  the  hunters  who  want  to  kill  it.* 

The  troops  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed ;  they  manoeuvre  well, 

and  soldiers  as  well  as  officers  have  a  true  military  bearing  and  appear- 
ance.   Charles  Albert  pays  much  attention  to  the  army The 

spirit  of  the  officers,  who  are  mostly  nobles,  is  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  last  conspiracy  (1 833)  very  few  of  them  were  implicated. 
The  privates,  who  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  rural  population,  have  no 
settled  opinions,  and  in  any  case  are  not  hostile  to  the  government ;  but 
among  the  non-commissioned  officers  there  exists  a  leaven  of  discontent, 
which  has  repeatedly  risen  into  fermentation.  Most  of  these  men  belong 
to  the  class  of  citizens  5  they  have  received  some  education,  they  see 
themselves  debarred  from  promotion,  and  they  know  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  not  so.  This  explains  the  part  the  army  took  in  the  re- 
volt of  1820.  The  object  of  that  revolt  was  to  drive  the  Austrians 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  unite  Northern  Italy  under  a  native  constitu- 
tional sceptre.' 

The  union  of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont  is  an  old  and  cherished 
project  of  the  Piedmontese.  This  accounts  for  several  superior 
officers  and  noblemen  attached  to  their  king  having  at  first  joined 
in  the  movement.  Victor  Emmanuel,  however,  did  not  approve 
of  the  plot. 

*"  The  conception  of  the  plan  was  grand  and  patriotic,  but  supposing 
it  to  have  been  executable,  the  plan  was  not  yet  sufficiently  mature,  and 
the  populations  had  not  had  time  to  become  associated  with  it.  The  sudded 

*  This  book  vre  shall  probably  notice  more  fully  hereafter. 
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explosion  of  the  Neapolitan  revolation  obliged  the  Piedmontese  conspira* 
tors  to  precipitate  theirs  before  they  had  collected  all  their  means.  The 
result  was  a  mere  military  insurrection,  insulated  amidst  the  roassesi  and 
unable  to  cope  with  the  superior  forces  of  Austria.  A  great  number  of 
yonng  men  of  the  first  families  in  the  country  were  at  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy;  the  motives  of  most  of  them  were  pure  and  disinterested,  as 
I  have  heard  acknowledged  by  honourable  men  who  had  fought  in  the 
opposite  ranks." — Ib»  vol.  ii.  pp.  108 — 109. 

No  doubt,  the  idea  of  a  North*Italian  kingdom,  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines,  having  Milan  and  Turin  for  its 
capitals,  and  Genoa  and  Venice  for  its  seaports,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  between  nine  and  ten  millions,  and  extending  over  one  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  in  Europe, — such  a  kingdom  is  a  splendid 
vision,  and,  supposing  the  Austrians  out  of  the  question,  might  be 
realized  without  any  great  obstacles  from  localities,  or  from  the 
various  populations  themselves.  There  is  no  natural  frontier  be* 
tween  Piedmont  and  Lombardy :  the  same  great  river  waters  both, 
and  receives  its  affluents  from  both  the  Alps  and  Apeninnes;  and 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Legations  are  natural  parts  of  the 
same  region.  The  idea  of  such  a  union  is  much  more  plausible 
than  the  startling  one  of  melting  down  all  the  Italian  populations, 
even  unto  Calabria  and  Sicily,  into  one  great  state,  and  that  state 
a  republic!  Why,  it  would  require  a  stern  unbending  despotism 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least  in  order  to  amalgamate  Neapoli- 
tans and  Sicilians  with  the  Milanese;  Romans  and  Tuscans  with 
the  Piedmontese.  The  great  cities  of  the  south  are  interested 
against  such  a  scheme.  The  climate,  the  localities,  the  character 
of  the  populations,  are  too  essentially  different.  Naples  has  been 
for  eight  hundred  years  a  kingdom  by  itself;  its  boundaries  have 
never  varied;  during  the  two  hundred  years  it  was  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  it  suffered  greatly,  but  its  national  character 
remained;  the  habits,  manners,  feelings,  local  institutions,  are 
based  upon  its  entity  as  a  distinct  country.  With  seven  millions 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  a  splendid  capital,  which  ranks  the  third 
in  Europe,  a  soil  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  the  south,  and  an 
immense  line  of  coast,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  placed  be- 
tween  Europe  and  Africa  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  Levant,  has 
within  itself  all  the  elements  of  prosperity,  and  a  distinct  political 
orbit  assigned  to  it  by  nature  itself.  This,  however,  should  not 
exclude  a  federal  bond  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

Analogous  reasons  militate  against  the  amalgamation  of  Tus- 
cany and  Rome  with  either  Naples  or  North  Italy,  but  there 
exists  not  the  same  repulsive  force  between  Tuscany  and  Rome; 
they  were  both  once  in  the  boundaries  of  Italia  proper^  as  far  as 
the  Rubicon. 
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■  Ever  since  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the  political  tendency 
of  Italy  has  been  to  form  ^reat  divisions;  numbers  of  diminu- 
tive principalities  and  republics  have  gradually  disappeared,  by 
being  incorporated  with  their  neighbours.  Out  of  these  amalga- 
mations, the  Sardinian  monarchy^  Lombardy»  Tuscany,  and  die 
Papal  State  have  been  formed.  The  same  progressive  course 
would  point  to  the  ultimate  formation  of  three  great  Italian 
states.  North,  Centre  and  South.  Each  of  these  three  divisions 
contains  within  itself  sufficient  elements  of  greatness,  both  mate- 
rial and  moral;  each  has  its 'own  historical  associations,  and  its 
own  peculiar  character,  physical  and  moral,  while  the  parts  com- 
posing each  have  sufficient  homogeneity.  These  are  mere  specula- 
tions concerning  events  still  buried  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  but  if 
people  will  speculate  upon  such  things,  they  ought  at  least  to 
reason  according  to  probabilitiesi  according  to  natural  causes  and 
effects  and  historical  experience;  they  would  thus  produce  a  new 
idea  of  something  satisfactory  and  plausible,  to  which  the  attention 
of  men  might  turn  itself  in  time. 

Our  notice  of  M.  Dalpozzo's  work,  and  **  the  celebrity  (which 
it  seems)  we  have  thereby  imparted  to  it,''  have  impelled  into  the 
lists  with  him  a  volunteer  champion  of  the  liberal  cause  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  to  whose  production  we  should  have  felt  dis- 
posed to  pay  greater  attention,  had  the  author*s  facts,  his  argu- 
ments, or  his  eloquence  (which  last  is  eminently  of  the  invective 
kind)  been  at  all  upon  a  par  with  his  skill  in  calling  names,  in 
which  he  has  attained  a  proficiency  only  to  be  ascribed  to  native 
talent  or  long  practice.  For  the  vituperation  which  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves  we  readily  forgive  him,  seeing  that  the 
motives  for  it  exist  so  completely  in  his  own  imagination.  Of 
him  we  shall  only  say  in  return,  that  we  believe  him  to  be  a  sin- 
cere, however  intemperate,  partizan. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet*  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Count  Dalpozzo's  book,  and  in  entire  conformity  with  the  spirit 
and  maxims  of  La  Giovine  Italiaf  to  the  editor  of  which  it  is  de- 
dicated ;  it  is  almost  superfluous  therefore  to  say,  that  the  author 
preaches  to  his  countrymen  eternal  war  with  Austria — that  he 
advocates  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one  government — ^and  that 
government  a  republic.  Of  his  style  of  reasoning  an  extract  or 
two  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge. 

After  saying  that  **  a  republican  government  must  rest  on  the 

*  **  Strictures  on  the  Publication  of  Count  Dalpozco with  some  Remarks  od 

the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  By  P.  A."  London,  1834.  The  author  deMribes  him- 
self at  an  Italian — twentj-five'years  absent  from  his  native  coantrji  doring  twenty  of 
which  he  has  been  constantly  resident  ia  England :  circsmslances  rafficieot  of  tlieia* 
selves  to  deprive  his  testimony — if  he  bad  any  to  give,  which  be  has  not— of  all  weight 
whatever. 
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basts  of  gemiine  virtue,  of  which  the  anoak  of  the  world  do  not 
ofFer  a  single  specimen/'  p.  72,  after  expressing  hit  dread  of  a 
financial  and  commercial  aristocracy^  and  his  reverence  for  the 
aristocracy  of  rank  in  England ;  after  abusing  in  good  set  terms  the 
people  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  showing  a  liberal  contempt  for 
"  iiakers,  stationers,  cheesemongers,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  who  have 
laid  out  part  of  their  rapidly  gotten  fortunes,  not  in  assisting 
charitable  institutions  and  founding  new  ones,  not  in  improving 
the  city  of  London,  but  in  obtaining  a  title  (!)**  the  writer  decides 
that  republican  institutions  are  not  suited  to  England,  and,  i 
fortiori,  still  less  suited  ^^  to  the  volatile  French  nation,  where 
the  unquenchable  thirst  for  sensual  pleasures — the  esj^rit  de  baga- 
telle which  presides  over  all  their  most  serious  pursuits,  and  their 
(the  French)  conscientious  subserviency  to  the  tenets  of  Rome(!!) 
form  the  counterpart  of  the  sobriety,  firmness  of  purpose,  simr 
plicity  of  manner,  and  stem  morality  of  genuine  republicanism." 
•^-p.  79*  And  all  these  requisites,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
French  and  English,  are,  it  would  seem,  met  with  in  Italy,  among 
the  abstemious,  platooic,  self-denying,  primitive  populations  of 
Milan,  Venice,  Turin,  Florence,  Genoa,  Bologna,  Rome,  Nar 
^esy  Palermo,  8cc. — amoug  the  ascetic  loungers  of  the  Corso  or 
Toledo,  the  disinterested  frequenters  of  the  Porto  Franco  or 
Piazza  Banchi  of  Genoa,  or  the  Via  Grande  at  Leghorn.  There 
is  no  taste  whatever  for  seusual  pleasures  in  those  places ;  no 
desire  of  making  money;  no  personal  ambition,  ambizione  di 
primeggiare,  which  poor  Bossi  has  pointed  out  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  Italians,  time  out  of  memory;  no  luxury,  no  epicurism :  a 
Spartan-like  simplicity  pervades  the  land.  This  is  the  inference 
we  must  draw,  as  our  author  concludes  that  a  republic,  the  quali- 
fications for  which  he  has  just  stated,  "  appears  to  him  the  most 
suitable  of  all  governments  for  the  Italians/' — p.  81. 

But  we  had  forgotten  another  qualification  for  this  republican 
government :  ''  No  religion  at  present  exists  in  Italy,  (so  at  least 
2iis  Italian  asserts),  a  consequence  of  the  too  long  prevalence  of  a 
sanguinary  sect;  but  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians  a 
sincere,  nay,  an  impatient  desire  to  adopt  Christianity  as  it 
came  from  the  mouth  of  its  divine  founder."  Does  be  really  mean 
that  the  masses  of  the  various  people,  of  Italy,  the  agricultural 
populations,  the  industrious  classes  in  the  cities,  th^  inhabitants 
of  the  Apennines,  or  the  seafaring  people  of  the  coasts,  does  he 
mean  that  they  are  ready  to  abjure  Catholicism  and  turn  evange- 
licals? And  this  same  writer  had  said  above,  that  the  French  are 
conscientiously  subservient  to  the  tenets  of  Rome !  Verily,  he 
seems  to  know  the  one  of  the  two  nations  as  intimately  as  the 
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other.  His  motto  is,  delenda  est  Roma!  and  he  thus  addresses 
his  countrymen: — 

'^  Swear  an  eternal  uncompromising  hatred  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  only  source  of  all  the  evils  which  for  centuries  past  have  desolated 

your  fine  illustrious  country Be  convinced — that  liberty  and  papis-> 

try  are  irreconcilable  enemies. ......  Do  not  grant  your  oppressors  any 

other  peace  than  the  peace  of  the  grave.  Our  swords  are  our  plenipoten- 
tiaries, our  hatred  to  tyranny  our  counsellor,  the  spirit  of  the  age  our 
ally,  revenge  our  leader,  our  historical  character  the  trustee  of  our  hopes. 
Providence  our  supreme  guide.  The  struggle  may  be  long,  the  events 
of  various  vicissitudes,  the  decimations  of  our  citizens  immense,  but 
Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  bled  profusely,  and  their  veins  are  now 
filled  with  a  renovated  and  vigorous  blood.** — p.  62. 

Now  these  are  precisely  the  sentiments,  this  is  the  political 
enthusiasm,  some  would  call  it  fanaticism,  which  we  have  said  we 
doubted,  as  we  still  doubt,  whether  they  would  find  an  echo  in 
the  breasts  of  one  thousandth  part  of  the  people  in  Italy.     We 
even  doubt  whether  any  very  considerable  number  of  Italian 
liberals  would  assent  to  such  sentiments  and  views.     It  is  now 
well  understood,  that  the  exaltados  of  Spain  in  182£*3  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  people.     Our  position  as 
writers  in  an  English  Journal  places  us  far  from  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  foreign  political  clubs  and  coteries,  and  makes  it  our 
duty  to  tell  our  readers  that  which  we,  after  mature  investigation, 
believe  to  be  the  truth ;  this  requires  us  to  listen  to  the  reports  of 
the  different  parties,  without  relying  implicitly  upon  any  of  them ; 
to  compare  conflicting  statements,  weigh  authorities,  discard  ex* 
aggerations,   and  discriminate  between  authenticated  facts  and 
vague  surmises.    This  we  have  endeavoured  till  now  conscienti* 
ously  to  do  with  regard  to  the  various  political  questions  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  discuss.     On  the  subject  of  Italy  we  have 
stated  our  opinion  ;  our  wishes  are  out  of  the  question  in  such  a 
case.     We  think  that  all  arguments  concerning  that  country  which 
are  based  upon  the  position  that  Italy  is  but  one  nation — which  it 
never  has  been — and  ought  to  have  but  one  government,  must  lead 
to  vague  and  unprofitable  discussion.     It  is  judging  of  things  in 
esse,  from  an  assumption  of  things  in  posse.     One  might  as  well 
judge  of  Prussia,  Sasony,  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Wiirtemberg  all 
m  the  lump.  That  because  Italy  is  not  united,  all  its  governments 
must  be  bad,  is  not  a  self-evident  proposition ;  neither  is  it  by  any 
means  clear  that,  because  its  governments  are  bad,  supposing  them 
to  be  so,  the  union  of  all  its  provinces  under  one  rule  is  the  only 
remedy  foT  its  misgovernment.    At  all  events,  it  is  necessary  to 
prove,  first,  that  all  its  governments  are  bad,  and  this  can  only  be 
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done  hy  examining  them  separately^  and  with  respect  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  their  respective  populations ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
condition  of  each  would  be  improved  by  meldng  them  all.  into  one, 
a  thing  we  very  much  question.  Some  people  affect  to  look  with 
disdain  upon  such  small  states  as  Tuscany,  Rome,  Sardinia,  and 
Naples,  as  if  they  could  not  support  an  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent political  existence.  And  yet  Holland  has  not  so  many 
inhabitants  as  the  Papal  State;  Denmark  has  not  one  third  more 
population  than  Tuscany ;  Portugal  and  Sweden  are  neither  of 
them  so  populous  as  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  and  not  one  half  so 

pulous  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  yet  Sweden, 

ortugal,  Denmark  and  Holland  have  all  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence for  ages,  and  acted  a  not  inglorious  part  in  history.  We 
think  that  the  Italian  States  might  be  very  happy  and  prosperous 
as  separate  states :  we  think  that  some  of  them  are  now  as  happy 
and  prosperous  as  most  other  countries  in  Europe,  and  that  they 
ought  to  avoid  above  all  to  endanger  their  national  existence  by 
meddling  with  foreign  powers,  or  giving  them  a  pretence  for  in- 
terfering in  their  affairs.  M.  Dalpozzo  hints,  and  only  hints,  at 
the  possibility  of  Central  Italy  forming  one  kingdom  with  Lom- 
bardy  under  the  crown  of  Austria ;  we  did  not  support  such  a  spe- 
culation in  our  former  article,  nor  do  we  at  present.  It  is  a  mere 
projetf  which  we  think  neither  practicable  nor  advantageous.  But 
that  which  Dalpozzo  chiefly  insisted  upon,  is,  that  the  actual  Ita- 
lian subjects  of  Austria,  the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
might  have  added  to  their  material  comforts,  had  they  for  the  last 
twenty  years  met  their  government  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and 
frankness,  instead  of  ineffectually  plotting  and  conspiring  against 
it.  We  see  no  chance  at  present  of  Austria  being  compelled  to 
give  up  Lombardy,  nor  do  we  conceive  that  the  Italians  of  other 
states  feel  under  any  positive  obligation  to  wage  a  "  war  to  the 
knife"  in  order  to  compel  he^do  so.  It  appears  to  us  that  any 
threat  or  attack  of  this  kind  would  only  afford,  as  it  has  already 
afforded  three  times,  a  pretence  to  Austria  for  interfering  in  the 
internal  politics  of  the  other  states.  But  our  business  is  to 
correct  statistical  fallacies,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon  future 
political  contingencies. 

As  a  sequel  to  his  late  production,  and  also  to  show  his  readi- 
ness to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  question,  M.  Dalpozzo  has,  we 
see,  recently  published  a  prospectus,  offering  a  prize  of  a  gold 
medal  of  a  thousand  francs  value  for  ''  the  best  treatise  either ybr 
or  against  his  late  work,  or  which  may  point  out  the  best  and  most 
practicable  means  of  securing  the  happiness  of  the  Italians.*'  The 
treatises  must  be  written  either  in  Italian,  French,  or  English,  and 
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delivered  before  the  end  of  March  next  at  hh  house,  Nd.  I,  Rae 
St.  Croix  d'^ntin,  Paris.    The  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the 
essays  W\\\  be  entrusted  to  some  academy  or  literary  society,  or  to 
ft  jury  of  five  or  seven  members  of  unexceptionable  character  and 
reputation.     We  suspect  the  author  of  the  English  pamphlet  we 
have  just  noticed  ti'ill  not  have  much  chance  of  obtaining  tbe 
prize.     In  the  notes  accompanying  this  prospectus,  M.  Daipozxo 
refutes  several  attacks  of  the  liberals,  and  complains  of  their  into- 
lerance.    One  of  his  former  friends  wrote  to  him, ''  that  he  had 
not  read  his  work,  because  the  title  alone  was  enough  for  him  to 
condemn  it,''  and  at  the  same  time  reproached  him  with  ''  having 
trampled  upon  the  most  sacred  sentiments  of  the  Italians,  with 
having  insulted  justice  and  truth,  8Cc/'    M.  Dalpozzo  must  know 
that  his  is  not  the  first  book  that  has  been  condemned  without 
being  read.     Some  of  the  French  journals  have,  it  seems,  judged 
his   production  upon  similar  grounds.     Another  friend   writes 
to  him  from  Milan,  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
about  his  book ;  that  those  who  jud^e  without  passion  find  much 
truth  and  sound  sense  in  it,  but  that  it  will  have  no  effect,  because 
the  advice  which  Count  Dalpozzo  gives  to  the  Austrian  govern* 
ment  will  not  be  adopted,  as  the  Aulic  Councillors  follow  their 
old  state  maxims,  and  are  opposed  to  all  innovation.     **  French 
Writers/'  continues  M.  Dalpozzo's correspondent,  "call  the  Aulic 
Council  vermoulu, "  worm-eaten,"  but  this  worm-eaten  council 
still  maintains  itself,  whilst  other  cabinets  and  administrations 
spring  up  and  fall  like  the  insects  of  a  summer's  day,  which  exam« 
pie,  probably,  induces  our  Aulic  Councillors  to  persevere  in  tbe 
same  path  they  have  always  trodden."     Count  Dalpozzo  exposes 
also  a  perversion  of  the  text  of  the  famous  Austrian  Catechism, 
which  has  gone  the  round  of  the  liberal  journals.     He  quotes  the 
words  of  the  text  in  their  proper  order,  which  modify  considerably 
the  servile  meaning  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
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Art.  IV. — h  Eloge  de  M,  le  Baron  Cxvoitr.  Par.  C.  L.  Lau- 
rillard,  Conservateur  du  Cabinet  d'Anatomie  au  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris.     1833.    8vo. 

2.  'Notice  Historique  sur  ks  Ouvrages  de  M.  le  Baron  Cumer. 
Par  G.  L.  Duvemoy,  D.  M.  P.  &c.  Sec.     1833.  8vo. 

S.  JEloge  du  Baron  Cuvier.  Par  M.  E.  Pariseti  Secretaire  Per* 
p^tuel  de  rAcaderaie  Royale  de  M^decine,     1833.    8to. 

4.  Memoires  sur  le  Baron  Georges  Cuvier,  publiis  en  Anglais 
par  Mistress  Lee^  et  en  Franfais  par  M,  Theodore  Lacordaire* 
1833.  8vo. 

No  private  death  M^ithin  our  recollection  occasioned  a  more 
deep,  general,  and  permanent  concern  than  that  of  the  eminent 
person  to  record  the  particulars  of  whose  life  the  above  inrorks 
have  been  written.  For  a  time  after  it  occurred,  a  feeling  was 
left  in  men's  minds  as  if  the  very  course  of  natural  science  must 
be  arrested  by  it ;  and  vain  as  such  a  feeling  must  be — for  the 
course  of  science  can  never  wholly  depend  upon  any  individual, 
however  wonderfully  endowed — it  not  unnaturally  arose  out  of 
the  impression  which  so  capacious  an  intellect  as  that  of  Cuvier 
made  on  the  age  in  which  its  manifestation  was  permitted* 

A  long  cessation  of  the  rude  excitements  incidental  to  a  state 
of  war  has  left  men  more  open  to  such  impressions,  and  to  the 
true  glories  of  science  an  undisputed  claim.  Our  enthusiasm 
now  waits  on  the  merits  of  the  improvers  of  knowledge,  and  the 
fact  speaks  well  for  the  age  of  which  it  embodies  the  character. 
To  follow  with  eagerness  the  unavoidable  devastations  and  out-^ 
rages  of  conquest,  to  peruse  with  savage  wonder  the  daily  reports 
of  all  that  legal  carnage  and  unrestrained  physical  force  can  effect 
upon  mankind,  is  no  longer  the  accustomed  occupation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  thinking  world.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  mili« 
tary  glory,  nations  have  leisure  to  ask  to  what  end  their  triumphs 
have  led,  and  what  increase  of  happiness,  what  social  blessings, 
have  been  purchased  by  so  much  bloodshed.  The  conquests 
which  now  excite  our  interest  are  those  achieved  in  the  fields 
of  science,  where  victory  scatters  flowers  and  fruits — is  not  fol- 
lowed  by  exactions  and  sorrows  that  wring  comfort  from  human 
hearts,  but  by  happiness  and  pure  delights.  The  force  of  which 
we  now  contemplate  the  prodigious  effects,  is  that  of  the  in* 
structed  mind  of  man.  We  applaud,  whilst  he  lives,  the  philoso- 
pher who  reads  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  and  we  grieve  for  him 
when  death  removes  him  from  the  world  he  improved.  We  weave 
the  brightest  wreath  and  costliest  crown  for  those  who  benefit 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  fresh  leaves  adorn  their  memory 
unspotted  by  cruelty  and  crime. 
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Certainly,  of  all  those  of  whom  enlightened  nations  have  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  in  this  age,  none  was  more  deserving  of  their 
attachment,  none  did  more  for  them,  none  performed  his  duty 
upon  earth  more  efficiently  and  with  more  marked  effects,  none 
more  advanced  the  thoughts  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time«  or 
left  the  influence  of  his  labours  more  visible  on  the  labours  com- 
mencing when  his  own  were  ending,  than  Cuvier.  He  not  only 
lives  in  his  works;  his  spirit  is  yet  with  us:  even  in  death  be  is 
in  the  front  of  those  who  are  advancing,  and  his  very  remains  lead 
them  on  to  the  rich  rewards  of  new  discovery. 

The  journals  of  science  and  of  literature  throughout  all 
Europe  have  shown  the  anxiety  of  different  classes  of  writers  to 
do  justice  to  his  greatness.  His  various  acquirements,  equally 
vast  and  minute;  his  multiplied  labours ;  his  elevated  views;  his 
private  virtues,  have  furnished  to  each  admirer  so  many  topics  of 
just  eulogy.  The  naturalist,  the  moralist,  the  orator,  the  states- 
man, have  each  acknowledged  the  sympathy  which  binds  them  all 
to  a  man  in  whom  every  variety  of  merit  seemed  to  be  united, 
and  whose  eloquence  equally  adorned  and  enforced  the  philoso- 
phy  of  science  and  of  life.  His  attached  friends,  and  the  pupils 
who  reverenced  and  loved  him,  have  felt  that  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  character  charmed  and  elevated  their  own,  and  have 
lingered  over  reminiscences,  before  which  all  that  was  mean,  or 
indolent,  or  unintellectual,  fled  away.  The  publications  before 
us  are  but  a  few  of  the  offerings  laid  upon  his  tomb,  but  they  are 
sincere  and  precious.  M.  Laurillard,  the  Conservator  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Anatomy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Paris, 
was  a  co-operator  with  Cuvier  in  several  of  his  most  important 
investigations,  drew  many  of  the  figures  which  illustrate  his  works, 
and  is  entrusted  with  the  publication  of  some  of  his  manuscripts. 
M.  Duvernoy  is  the  professor  of  natural  history  at  Strasburg, 
and  deems  no  means  so  powerful  to  excite  a  noble  enthusiasm  in 
his  pupils  as  that  of  setting  before  them  Cuvier's  example. 
M.  Pariset  is  a  distinguished  physician  of  Paris,  who  has  often 
been  honoured  with  important  public  commissions,  and  whose 
attainments  and  eloquence  render  him  a  proper  organ  for  the  ex- 
pression of  admiration  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  a  profession 
to  which  the  labours  of  the  naturalist  had  presented  many  valua- 
ble facts  and  opened  great  generalizations.  Mrs.  Lee's  book, 
already  well  known  in  our  own  language,  is  the  record  of  p.n  ac- 
complished friend,  who,  exhibiting  in  her  appreciation  of  the 
writings  and  public  services  of  Cuvier,  a  delicacy,  a  discrimina- 
tion, an  extent  of  information,  and  a  modesty,  most  honourable  to 
her  sex,  has  also  painted  him  as  he  was  in  private  life,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  amidst  the  tr«')nquil  occupations  of  his  study. 
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or  when  sustaiuing  as  became  him  the  domestic  griefs  which  in 
his  later  years  overshadowed  him ;  and  she  has  done  this  with  a 
fidelity  and  a  pathos  to  which  we  think  the  sympathy  and, tears  of 
many  readers  must  have  borne  an  unsuspicious  testimony. 

From  these  publications  might  be  collected  ample  biographical 
materials,  which  would  be  read  with  much  interest ;  but  these^  for 
the  most  part,  have  already  been  laid  before  the  English  reader. 
Their  perusal  has,  however,  reminded  us  of  Cuvier*s  claims  to  be 
commemorated,  not  only  by  those  who  love  science,  but  by  all  to 
whom  intellectual  excellence,  or  even  the  pleasures  of  an  elevated 
literature,  afford  any  gratification.  When  death  has  put  a  period 
to  the  efforts  of  exalted  individuals,  exposed  even  by  that  exalta- 
tion to  some  misrepresentation,  we  may  reflect,  not  without  profit, 
on  their  earliest  efforts,  on  their  maturer  performances,  and 
on  the  hopes  and  thoughts  which  animated  them  until  death  ex- 
tinguished all  that  mortal  efforts  can  reach,  or  left  the  least 
perishable  results  to  be  transferred  to  successive  minds  for  slow 
and  complete  development.  We  shall  only  mention  such  parti- 
culars of  Cuvier's  life  as  cannot  be  separated  from  a  view  of  his 
intellectual  progress.  He  was  a  native  of  Montb^liard,  then  the 
chief  town  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  His  parents  were  not  in  easy  circumstanceS|  his  father 
being  a  half-pay  officer,  who,  after  forty  years'  service,  was  unable 
to  afford  to  his  son  more  than  the  common  advantages  of  provincial 
school  education.  At  fifty  years  of  age  he  had  married  a  young 
and  accomplished  woman,  who  became  the  mother  of  George 
Cuvier,  and  by  whom  his  early  years  were  guarded  with  affec- 
tionate and  judicious  care.  Her  more  than  parental  solicitude 
for  his  mental  improvement  justifies  us  in  adding  the  instance  of 
Cuvier  to  the  many  examples  of  distinguished  men  who,  perhaps, 
owed  a  considerable  share  of  their  greatness  to  the  attainments 
and  character  of  a  mother  of  superior  understanding.  History 
presents  us  with  numerous  instances  of  this  nature,  and  they  seem 
the  more  curious  when  contrasted  with  an  equally  well  esta- 
blished fact,  that  the  children  of  very  eminent  men  have  seldom 
been  distinguished  for  ability,  and  have  frequently  proved  either 
feeble  in  mind,  or  of  precocious  talents  and  a  fragile  and  unen- 
during  frame.  In  many  families  rendered  illustrious  by  one  great 
name,  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  distinguished  member  of 
the  family  were  men  of  good  understanding,  without  being  bril- 
liant; but  after  the  great  man,  the  line  has  immediately  and  sen- 
sibly declined.  T«he  physiological  hypothesis  may  be,  that  the 
offspring  of  men  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  fame  in  arduous  paths, 
are  necessarily  of  imperfect  organization ;  or  that  there  is  some  law 
which,  permitting  an  ascending  scale  of  intellect  to  render  fami- 
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lies  eminent  in  a  generation,  checks  their  vain  aspirations  after 
perpetuity  of  influence,  by  withdrawing  the  gift  when  it  has 
reached  a  certain  elevation,  leaving  the  proud  edifice  of  their 
fame,  which  once  they  flattered  themselves  would  reach  the 
heavens,  a  mere  unfinished  monument  However  this  may  be, 
Cuvier's  mother  was  worthy  to  bear  such  a  son.  She  watched 
over  his  infirm  infancy  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  she  saw  and 
directed  the  development  of  his  wonderful  faculties.  ''  The  joys 
of  parents,''  says  Bacon,  '*are  secret ;''  and  great,  although  it  may 
have  been  unexpressed  and  inexpressible,  must  have  been  the  joy 
of  such  a  mother  watching  such  a  son.  He  was  singularly  dili- 
gent and  thoughtful,  and  when  no  more  than  ten  years  old  was 
not  only  a  delighted  reader  of  Buffon,  but  faithfully  copied  all  the 
plates>  and  coloured  them  according  to  the  descriptions  which  he 
read.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  speak  of  Cuvier  as  the  great  in- 
terpreter of  the  animated  parts  of  nature,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
that  his  affection  for  this  admirable  parent  was  cherished  by  him 
to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  and  that  nothing  gave  the  great 
philosopher  and  harassed  minister  more  delight  thau  when  some 
friendly  hand  had  placed  in  his  apartment  the  flowers  which  his 
mother  had  taught  him  in  his  youthful  days  to  love. 

An  injustice  done  to  his  boyish  merits  caused  him  to  abandon 
Tubingen,  the  first  place  selected  for  his  education,  and  die 
church,  to  which  he  was  then  destined.  With  happier  auspices 
he  was  sent  to  die  Academic  Caroline,  under  the  more  especial 
patronage  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg.  This  prince, 
after  wastine  some  years  in  a  vain  imitation  of  the  extravagances 
of  Louis  XlV.,  devoted  itiuch  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  founded  the  above-mentioned  aca- 
demy at  Stttttgard,  which,  although  commonly  called  the  military 
adiool,  and  placed  under  a  kind  of  military  regulation,  was  in 
reality  a  school  of  public  functionaries  and  statesmen.  The  young 
Cuvier^s  various  talents,  or  rather  his  vast  capacity,  which  had 
already  become  perceptible,  were  diligently  exercised  in  a  wide 
range  of  studies,  including  every  subject  connected  with  social 
and  political  economy ;  and  to  these  it  was  doubdess  owing  that 
an  after  life,  when  he  entered  upon  so  many  and  such  diversified 
public  duties,  he  was  found  to  he  well  acquainted  with  all  that  he 
undertook.  The  pupils  of  the  academy,  instructed  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  that  was  especially  useful  to  men  destined 
to  govern  or  direct  the  affairs  of  communities,  became  in  many 
instances  the  ministers  of  the  various  courts  of  Germany,  and  even 
of  that  of  Russia.  Cuvier  had  acquired  an  equal  knowledge  of 
state  affairs;  but  at  Stuttgard,  >s  before  and  ever  after,  his  chief 
flttentbn  was  given  to  natural  bistoiy.    He  read  the  best  authors. 
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collected  specimensy  and  drew  and  coloured  insects^  birds  and 
planu,  in  his  hours  of  recreation. 

Yet  he  was  again  to  be  tlie  sport  of  accident.  Injustice  had 
alienated  him  from  Tiibingen,  and  the  limited  circumstances  of 
bis  family  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  remove  from  Stuttgard 
before  he  could  be  appointed  to  any  public  situation.  In  these 
circumstances  he  took  what  appeared  to  his  companions  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  becoming  a  tutor  in  a  private  family  (that  of 
the  Count  d'H^ricy)  in  Normandy. 

But  as  injustice  could  not  prevent  the  development  of  his 
talents^  so  neither  could  any  combination  of  unfavourable  circum- 
stances condemn  them  to  indolence  or  obscurity.  As  a  poor  tutor 
in  a  retired  part  of  Normandy,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one^  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  fame  which  was  to  fill  the  ear  of  the 
world.  The  residence  of  the  family,  of  which  he  had  the  charge 
of  the  only  son,  was  not  distant  from  the  sea,  and  the  study  of 
marine  animals  became  a  part  of  his  occupation.  Even  then  he 
vas  enabled  to  make  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, no  longer  mere  objects  of  wonder,  eloquently  instructive, 
revealing  something  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  mysterious 
earth.  He  compared  the  living  species  of  sea-animals  with  those 
found  in  digging  the  earth;  and  the  dissection  of  a  species  of 
cuttle-fish  led  him  to  study  the  anatomy  of  molluscous  animals. 
Whikt  making  diligent  records  of  knowledge  for  his  own  use,  be 
was  actually  rectifying  the  mistakes  or  oversights  of  naturalists  of 
the  highest  name,  and  reducing  the  classification  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animals,  heretofore  in  confusion,  to  lucid  order. 

We  can  only  pretend  to  trace  the  leading  events  which  favoured 
die  development  of  M.  Cuvier's  talents,  and  would  refrain,  with 
whatever  difficulty,  from  encroaching  on  the  task  of  his  biogra- 
pher, to  whose  pages  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  innumerable 
particulars  highly  deserving  of  perusal  and  reflection.  Among 
the  relaKations  of  his  situation,  M.  Cuvier,  thus  devoting  some 
years  to  tranquil  study,  whilst  all  France  was  agitated  with  intes- 
tine  commotions,  gave  some  of  his  attention  lo  a  society  esta- 
blished at  that  period  at  Fecamp,  not  for  political  discussions, 
but  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

About  the  same  time,  at  the  end  of  1794,  the  venerable  author 
of  the  articles  on  Agriculture  in  the  Encydopedie  Melhodique,  de- 
sirous to  escape  the  tyranny  which  persecuted  him,  took  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  physician-in-chief  of  the  hospital  at  Fecamp, 
according  to  M.  Pariset;  but  by  Mrs.  Lee's  account,  those  of  a 
regimental  surgeon,  to  avoid  the  discovery  of  his  obnoxioua  title 
of  Abb£.  Hearing  that  a  society  was  formed  in  the  place  for  the 
proiiiQtioa  of  his  favourite  science^  he  attended  one  of  its  meetings^ 
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and  took  a  part  in  the  discussions.  Cuvier  recognized  the  opinions 
and  expressions  which  he  had  read  in  the  Encyclopedie,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  sitting,  advancing  to  the  new  speaker,  took  his 
hand  and  saluted  him  as  M.  rAbb6  Tessier.  The  alarm  of 
M.  Tessier  was  considerable,  but  uncalled  for,  for  in  Cuvier  he 
had  found  a  generous  admirer  and  a  friend.  Becoming  acquainted 
with  the  various  acquirements  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  with 
his  performances,  M.  Tessier  wrote  concerning  him  to  the  cele- 
brated Jussieu  in  the  warmest  terms  of  admiration.  "At  the  sight 
of  this  young  man/'  he  said,  *'  I  experienced  the  delight  of  the 
philosopher  who  was  thrown  on  an  unknown  shore,  and  saw  traced 
there  the  figures  of  geometry.  M.  Cuvier  is  as  a  violet  which  was 
concealed  among  common  herbs.  He  knows  much ;  he  draws 
figures  for  your  work.  I  have  begged  him  to  give  botanical  lec- 
tures this  summer ;  he  has  agreed  to  do  so,  and  I  congratulate  the 
students  of  your  hospital  that  he  consents,  for  he  demonstrates 
with  much  method  and  clearness.  I  doubt  your  finding  a  more 
able  person  for  comparative  anatomy.  It  is  a  pearl  worthy  of 
being  gathered  by  you.  I  contributed  to  draw  M.  Delambre 
from  his  retreat;  help  me  to  draw  M.  Cuvier  from  his;  he  is 
made  for  science  and  the  world." 

These  were  warm  and  kind  expressions,  very  honourable  to  M. 
Tessier's  feelings,  not  less  so  to  his  discrimination,  and  amply  jus- 
tified by  the  event.  The  immediate  results  were  the  transmission 
of  some  of  M.  Cuvier's  papers  to  Paris,  and  his  adoption,  as  a 
corresponding  member,  into  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  that 
city.  Thus,  observes  M.  Pariset,  before  visiting  the  capital,  Cu- 
vier belonged  to  it  by  the  ties  of  knowledge  and  of  friendship. 

In  a  few  months  afterwards,  being  then  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
Cuvier  removed  to  Paris,  and  soon  became  the  colleague  of  M. 
Mertrud  in  the  newly  created  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  locality  was  from  that  time  his 
home,  and  the  spot  in  which  he  advanced  to  immortal  celebrity. 
It  was  in  the  few  months'  interval  which  passed  between  his 
arrival  at  Paris  and  the  obtaining  of  this  appointment  that  he  read 
several  papers  to  the  Philomathic  and  Natural  History  Societies 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  mollusca,  of  insects,  and  of  zoophytes; 
papers  which  caused  him  at  once  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished naturalists,  and  led  to  his  obtaining  the  appointments 
to  which  he  subsequently  did  so  much  honour.  These  papers 
were  but  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career,  cre^ 
ated  solely  by  his  genius  and  industry. 

*'  When  his  first  writings  made  their  appearance,"  says  M.  Laurillard, 
*'  probably  no  naturalist  conceived  that  zoology  could  still  give  lustre  to 
any  name.     It  seemed.  In  fact,  as  if  Linnseus,  by  bis  precise  and  easy 
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method,  and  Biifim»  by  bis  anioiated  descriptions,  bis  bold  views,  and  tbe 

conjunction,  before  unknoiim,  dE  science  with  eloquence,  hkd  exhausted 
the  subject :  but  to  tbe  man  of  genius  nature  is  an  exhaustless  source  of 
study  and  meditation.  By  applying  tbe  principles  of  the  natural  method 
to  the  classification  of  animals,  M.  Cuvier  ran  a  zoological  career  not  less 
brilliant  and  extensive  than  that  of  those  two  great  men. 

"  Up  to  his  day  comparative  anatomy,  although  it  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  Camper,  of  Blumenbach,  Hunter,  Daubenton,  and  Vicq 
d'Azyr,  had  been  little  more  than  an  object  of  curiosity,  or  of  disserta- 
tions of  more  or  less  ingenuity.  M.  Cuvier  contrived  to  make  it  a  sci- 
ence which  became  in  bis  hands  the  basis  of  natural  history,  and  tbe 
abundant  source  of  physiological  truths. 

*'  The  labours  of  Saussnre,  of  Deluc,  of  Pallas,  and  of  Werner,  seemed 
to  have  carried  geology  to  as  great  perfection  as  it  could  attain :  M. 
Cuvier,  by  the  discovery  of  a  species  of  monuments  which  living  nature  had 
left  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  created  a  new  order  of  ideas  in  this  sci- 
ence, of  which  the  fertile  results  have  changed  the  character  of  its  philo* 
sophy." — Eloge,  p.  6. 

M.  Cuvier's  contributions  to  natural  history  in  this  early  period 
of  his  Parisian  life,  remarkable  as  they  were  as  proofs  of  industry, 
were  so  much  more  so  as  indications  of  profoimd  sagacity,  that 
the  most  accredited  systems  tottered  to  their  base.  Even  that  of 
Linnaeus  was  found  to  be  incorrect  in  its  first  classes,  and  utterly 
erroneous  in  that  of  insects  and  worms,  when  tried  by  the  test  of 
tbe  natural  method,  already  applied  by  Jussieu  to  the  science  of 
botany. 

On  looking  back  at  the  career  of  men  who  have  risen  by 
successive  performances  to  the  highest  distiuctioUi  tbe  obstacles 
against  which  those  performances  were  achieved  are  bo  faintly  seen 
amidst  the  splendour  which  they  pro<luced,  that  part  of  the  lesson 
is  lost  to  subsequent  aspirers,  who,  feeling  the  pressure  of  difficul- 
ties of  all  kinds,  and  seeing  the  temple  of  fame  shining  afar  ofi;  on 
a  steep  all  but  inaccessible,  forget,  or  do  not  know,  that  those 
whose  names  adorn  that  temple  once  felt  all  that  now  harasses  their 
minds,  or  clouds  the  prospect  before  them.  Many  professed  lovers 
of  natural  history  resign  themselves  to  inactivity,  because  they  live 
in  the  country,  and  have  no  coadjutors,  or  no  collections,  or  fe^-, 
to  resort  to.  Such  persons  should  remember  how  much  Cuvier 
accomplished  in  Normandy ;  that  he  became  acquainted  with  all 
the  fishes  of  that  coast,  and  all  the  shells,  in  years  of  early  ob- 
scurity, and  without  pecuniary  resources ;  that  a  collection  having 
been  fortunately  made  by  a  resident  of  Fecamp,  every  specimen  it 
contained  was  carefully  drawn  by  him ;  and  that  these  were  in 
reality  the  foundations  of  all  that  has  since  given  imperishable 
lustre  to  his  name.  Great  as  was  the  reputation  which  Cuvier 
lived  to  enjoy,  no  characteristic  of  him  is  more  striking  than 
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his  early  and  high  dbtinction ;  for  it  is  evident  that  before  be  left 
the  retirement  of  Normandy,  he  had  already  taken  a  very  extensive 
view  of  the  animal  creation ;  and  had  read,  with  the  eye  of  one  des- 
tined to  be  the  master  of  that  science,  the  works  of  all  the  great- 
est naturalists.     His  letters,  written  from  that  retreat,  exhibit  the 
first  outlines  of  great  designs;  and  before  he  became  personally 
known  to  the  philosophers  of  Paris,  he  had  arrived  at  those  pro- 
found views  which  first  guided  his  classification  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  animals,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  prevalent  systems 
of  the  day.    Thus  when  he  appeared  in  Paris,  it  was  but  to 
be  everywhere  heard  with  delight  and  conviction,  and  honoured 
with  applause  and  appointments.    In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs, 
however,  his  frame  was  frail  and  sickly,  the  exertion  of  lecturing 
wearied  him,  and  everything  led  to  the  apprehension  that  his  bril- 
liant course  would  be  prematurely  concluded.    At  the  same  time, 
the  state  of  his  circumstances  was  far  from  satisfactory.     He  had 
no  private  fortune,  and  the  government  of  France  was  so  unsettled, 
that  the  stipend  attached  to  his  appointments,  and  on  which  he 
and  his  aged  father  depended  for  support,  was  not  regularly  paid. 
'^  Do  not  imagine,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Her- 
mann of  Strasburg,  who  had  congratulated  him  on  the  advan- 
tages he  enjoyed  in  Paris,  **  that  Paris  is  so  much  favoured. 
Twelve  months'  arrears  are  due  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  to 
all  the  national  establishments  of  instruction  of  Paris,  as  well  as 
of  Strasburg ;  and  if  we  envy  the  elephants,  it  is  not  because 
they  are  better  paid  than  us,  but  because,  if  they  live,  like  us, 
upon  credit,  they  at  least  know  nothing  about  it,  and  escape  the 
chagrin  it  occasions  us.     You  know  they  say  of  the  French  that 
they  sing  when  they  have  no  money.     We  savans,  who  are  not 
musicians,  apply  ourselves  to  science  instead  of  singing,  and  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  this  French 
philosophy  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  Wolff,  or  even  that  of 
Kant ;  and  you  are  even  better  able  to  profit  by  it  than  we  are^  as 
you  can  still  buy  fine  books,  and  even  artificial  anatomical  modds, 
which  are  in  this  way  articles  of  luxury .''      The  allusion  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  extract  is  to  the  acquisition  by  the  University  of 
Strasburg  of  the  work  of  Poli,  entitled  Tesiacea  utriusque  Sicilita^ 
accompanied  by  illustrative  models  in  wax,  of  which  he  adds  these 
was  at  that  time  only  one  copy  in  ail  Paris.     It  is  doubly  useful 
to  quote  these  instances  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  even  die 
brilliant  path  on  which   Cuvier  entered  from  the   moment  he 
reached  Paris ;  for  his  manner  of  noticing  some  of  them,  and  per- 
haps the  worst,  shows  that  if  he  were  not  insensible  to  their  pres* 
Sure,  he  knew  where  to  find  their  most  certain  alleviation. 

Natural  history  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  a  science  of  mo* 
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dera  creation*  The  great  name  of  Aristotle  stands  almost  by  it« 
self  among  the  Greeks  in  this  department,  and  even  the  spectacle 
of  the  rare  animals  of  Asia  and  Africa,  ivhich  graced  the  gorgeous 
conquests  of  Rome,  failed  in  exciting  the  Roman  philosophers  to 
the  study  of  their  forms  and  nature.  Pliny,  alone,  made,  with 
little  success,  the  ambitious  attempt  to  classify  animals,  as  well  as 
the  other  productions  of  nature.  A  long  interval  in  the  history  of 
man  is  to  be  passed  over,  before,  arriving  at  the  age  of  Redi,  of 
Swammerdam,  of  Lister,  of  Willughby,  and  of  Ray,  we  see 
natural  history  taking  the  form  of  a  system.  Linnaeus,  when  yet 
a  young  man,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  arranging  anew  all 
natural  productions.  His  genius  was  equally  profound  and  exact; 
he  advanced  to  his  great  task  with  the  devout  feelings  which 
should  always  accompany  and  elevate  those  who  presume  to  in** 
terpret  the  works  of  nature,  and  he  pursued  his  exalted  studies^  un-i 
shaken  by  the  numerous  and  even  malignant  invectives  which  were 
directed  against  him.  Availing  himself  largely  of  the  labours  of 
the  celebrated  men  whose  names  we  have  just  mentioned,  in  his 
hands  natural  history  assumed  more  of  the  form  of  a  regular  sci** 
ence.  His  enthusiastic  pupils  carried  the  fame,  and  something  of 
the  spirit  of  their  master,  throughout  Europe,  and  numerous  insti* 
totions  arose  for  the  promotion  of  the  science,  of  which  he  had 
made  them  the  zealous  cultivators. 

Buffon,  his  brilliant  cotemporary,  lent  to  science  the  rare  at* 
tractions  of  a  lively  fancy,  which  sought  to  clothe  its  images  in 
expressions  so  eloquent  and  so  felicitous,  that  not  even  the  superior 
exactness  of  his  successors  or  rivals  was  proof  against  their  power  to 
move  and  to  enchant.  Without  the  minute  correctness  of  Linnaeus, 
his  mind  embraced  wider,  perhaps  sublimer  generalities ;  whilst 
the  defects  associated  vrith  this  cast  of  his  mind  were  supplied  by 
the  laborious  accuracy  of  his  coadjutor,  Daubenton. 

Not  pretending  to  enumerate  every  intervening  labourer  in  the 
same  track,  which  many  celebrated  names  now  began  to  illumine, 
it  may  be  strictly  said,  that  the  general  arrangement  of  natural  ol>- 
jecti  by  these  two  great  men  was  the  one  commonly  followed 
when  Cuvier  first  appeared  in  Paris,  and  that  the  silent  labours 
which  preceded  that  appearance  had  already  prepared  the  way 
for  an  improved  classification,  so  philosophical  and  just  as  to  be 
at  once  and  universally  adopted. 

It  had  happened  (we  believe  we  may  use  that  expression) 
diat  the  attention  of  Cuvier,  when  in  Normandy,  had  been  di* 
reeled  precisely  to  those  parts  of  zoology  which  the  inquiries  of 
preceding  zoologists  had  left  the  most  imperfectly  investigated — the 
moUusca,  vermes,  and  zoophytes.  All  these  were  included  in  one 
class  by  Liamens,  the  class  of  vtrmet,  consisting  of  five  orders, 
the  intestina^  molluscsi  testacea,  zoopbyta,  and  infusoria.    Thid 
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arrangement*  dependent  chiefly  on  that  which  had  been  the  basis 
of  Ray's  classification,  the  differences  in  the  respiratory  and  cir- 
culating systems,  was  materially  modified  by  Cuvier,  who  based  his 
distinctions  of  animals  principally  on  their  properties  of  sensation 
and  motion,  the  most  marked  attributes  of  animals.     He  was  the 
first  to  show  the  intimate  and  general  relations  subsisting  between 
the  respiratory  function,  the  motive  powers,the  forms  of  the  skeleton 
and  muscles,  and  the  sensations  and  digestion ;  relations  compre- 
hending the  totality  or  entirety  of  their  properties,  and  leading  to 
a   true  natural   method  of  arrangement.     Seeing  that   systems 
founded  on  any  single  organ,  or  on  the  most  conspicuous  varieties 
of  external  form,  were  insufficient  to  the  arrangement  of  animals, 
according  to  their  degrees  of  affinity,  he  applied  to  zoology  prin- 
ciples analogous  to  those  of  the  natural  method,   then  recently 
introduced  into  botany,  and  which  consisted  in  the  distribution 
of  the  facts  of  a  science  into   propositions  so  graduated   and 
subordinate  in  their  generalities,  that  their  totality  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  real  relations  of  the  objects.     Thus  proceeding, 
he  established,  as  it  were,  the  subordination  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulating  systems,  with  all  the  properties  implied  by  their  ampli- 
fication in  different  orders  of  animals,  to  the  nervous  system,  in 
which  the  primary  character  of  each  living  creature  is  written. 
These  views  had  caused  him,  at  the  period  of  life  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  to  re- 
move the  mollusca  from  the  class  of  vermes,  where  Linnaeus  had 
placed  them,  to  the  head  of  the  animals  destitute  of  vertebne, 
to  which  place  their  superior  organization  entitled  them.     Obser- 
vation subsequently  taught  him,  that  certain  species  of  the  mol- 
lusca which  had  been  indiscriminately  denominated  white-blooded, 
had  red  blood,  and  a  circulating  system  ;  he  collected  them  into 
a  distinct  class,  the  annelides;  still  correctly  included,  in  con- 
formity to  his  general  view,  among  the  invertebrated  animals, 
although  previously  both  incorrectly  classified   and   designated. 
The  best  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  of  M.  Cuvier's 
classification  is,  that  in  the  progress  of  his  observations  it  became 
confirmed  by  a  wider  application,  and  the  principle  of  the  mas- 
terly arrangement  of  his  great  work  on  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The 
Tableau  Elementaire  announced  the  principles  kept  in  view  in 
the  Rigne  Animal^  and  their  further  elucidation  in  his  projected 
work  entitled  Grande  Anatomie  Comparee,  (for  which  all  the 
previous  labours  of  his  life  were  but  a  preparation,)  was  only  pre-^ 
vented  by  his  death.     He  caught  an  early  glimpse  of  a  great  truth 
which  illumined  all  his  inquiries,  and  throughout  all  his  researches 
he  ever  kept  it  in  sight. 
His  discovery  of  the  red  blood  of  the  leech,  and  the  other  ani<* 
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nials  which  he  grouped  iu  the  class  annelides,  was  made  in  1796; 
and  in  the  year  following  he  read  his  celebrated  memoir  on  the 
DUtrition  of  insects,  in  which  he  showed  the  manner  in  which 
respiration  was  carried  on  by  tracheae,  and  absorption  by  imbibi<« 
tion,  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  want  of  circulation,  which 
memoir  led  to  the  subsequent  separation  of  these  from  the  other 
articulated  animals. 

Whilst  he  was  advancing,  by  these  contributions  to  knowledge, 
to  the  fame  of  a  great  naturalist,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he 
evinced  no  wish  to  throw  into  ungrateful  obscurity  the  great  re-> 
putations  which  his  own  was  eventually  to  transcend.  In  pro* 
ceeding  to  treat  of  any  of  the  great  subjects  which  occupied  him, 
his  first  care  seems  ever  to  have  been  to  set  before  the  reader  the 
merits  of  his  predecessors :  he  shows  what  they  performed,  and 
how  far  all  who  succeeded  were  indebted  to  them.  Throughout 
each  of  his  works  his  frequent  acknowledgments  of  the  aid  de- 
rived from  the  observations  of  others  show  the  candour  of  a  great 
mind,  zealous  for  truth,  and  truth  alone. 

The  epoch  of  his  removal  to  Paris  was  precisely  that  in  which 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  social  order,  were  beginning  to  be  re- 
established after  the  convulsions  of  the  revolution  ;  and  although 
the  military  prowess  of  France  for  many  years  afterwards  conti« 
nued  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  population  of  that  country, 
yet  institutions  arose  favourable  to  science,  and  the  cradle  of 
great  philosophers.  The  National  Institute,  one  of  the  noblest 
societies  of  Europe,  in  which  three  of  the  previously  existing  aca« 
demies  were  merged,  was  founded  in  1796;  M.  Cuvier  was  one 
of  the  original  members,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  held, 
among  the  great  men  who  assembled  in  it,  no  undistinguished 
rank.  His  appointment  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  had  now  fixed 
him  in  the  midst  of  those  objects  to  which  his  life  would  have 
been  devoted  by  inclination ;  and  from  the  day  of  his  appointment 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  his  labours  were  devoted  to  forming  and 
completing  the  collections  of  which  it  can  now  boast,  and  which, 
when  considered  with  regard  to  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  ex- 
tent, may  be  pronounced  unrivalled.  Of  the  innumerable  tra- 
vellers who  have  walked  through  the  museums  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  number  of  those  pre- 
pared by  previous  studies  to  appreciate  the  treasures  there  thrown 
open  to  them,  has  not  been,  perhaps,  very  great  in  proportion  to 
the  mass ;  but  those  who  have,  with  something  like  a  systematic 
observation,  traced  the  objects  contained  in  those  fifteen  rooms, 
and  have  examined  the  specimens  in  the  anatomical  department, 
according  to  their  arrangement,  and  with  reference  to  physiology, 
are  alone  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
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Cuvier.  The  view  of  these  tpecimensy  opened  to  the  gize  of 
travellers  after  the  peace  of  1814«  broke  up  the  slumber  of  mmaj 
old  institutious ;  caused  the  venerable  dust  to  disappear  from 
among  neglected  specimens  in  almost  forgotten  cases  in  other 
countries;  and  gave  origin  to  many  new  societies^  now  contributing 
to  spread  a  love  of  natural  history  through  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  by  those  who  despair  of  emulating 
such  a  collection,  that  the  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  when 
Cuvier  first  undertook  its  superintendence,  consisted  of  but  a  few 
skeletons,  tied  up  like  so  many  faggots,  and  put  away  in  obscure 
places ;  on  which  foundation  he  soon  so  far  advanced  the  collection, 
that  its  further  enlargement  was  carried  on  without  opposition. 

Many  circumstances  favoured  the  rapid  increase  of  the  spe- 
cimens. Wherever  enterprise  or  the  love  of  glory  led  the  war- 
riors of  France,  it  was  their  pride  to  collect  whatever  might 
enrich  the  growing  collections  of  their  beloved  Paris;  and, 
under  the  directions  of  Cuvier,  the  numerous  contributions  thus 
received  were  arranged  according  to  the  system  which  his  elo- 
quent lectures  explained.  By  labours  which  knew  little  inter- 
mission, and  with  the  help  of  these  daily  increasing  stores,  he  was 
enabled,  observes  M.  Laurillard,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  com- 
parative anatomy ;  to  make  the  discovery  of  ancient  zoology,  and 
to  introduce  a  reform  throughout  the  whole  series  of  the  animal 
kingdom ;  a  reform  commenced  in  the  outline  of  his  lectures  at 
the  central  school  of  the  Pantheon,  and  finally  completed  in  his 
great  work  entitled  Rigne  AnimaL 

**  In  these  works,  setting  out  from  these  principles,  (now,  thanks  to 
his  perseverance  and  to  the  influence  which  his  ideas  have  acquired, 
generally  known,)  that  the  natural  history  of  a  being  is  a  knowledge 
of  all  its  relations,  of  all  the  properties  of  that  being,  and  that  the  whole 
of  its  organization  should  serve  to  assign  it  a  place  in  a  methodical 
arrangement ;  he  concluded  that  anatomy  and  physiology  should  form 
the  basis  of  zoology,  and  that  the  most  general  and  constant  fact  in  the 
organization  should  deterroine  its  grand  divisions,  and  the  least  general 
and  most  variable  facts  the  secondary  divisions.  He  thus  established  a 
subordination  of  characters  which  ought  to  be,  and  alone  can  be,  the 
principle  of  a  natural  method ;  that  is  to  say,  of  such  a  method  of 
arrangement  of  beings  that  the  place  occupied  by  each  of  them  gives  a 
general  idea  of  its  organization  and  of  the  relations  which  connect  it 
with  all  the  others ;  a  method  which  he  regarded  as  sdence  itself  re- 
duced to  its  most  simple  expression. 

*'  Thus  examining  the  modifications  of  the  organs  of  circulation, 
respiration,  and  the  sensations  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  instead 
of  the  six  classes  of  Linneus,  namely,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
insects,  and  worms,  M.  Cuvier  established  four  great  types, — verte- 
brated  animals,  molluscous  animab,  articulated  animals,  and  radiated 
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snimals,  wbicb  be  callt  embfanchemens^  and  divides  into  classes  of  nearly 
eqnal  valae  with  those  long  established  among  the  vertebrated  animals. 
*'  This  was  very  mach  to  raise  the  importance  of  the  inferior  classes ; 
but  already,  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  it  had  become  understood  that 
neither  size  nor  utility  should  enter  into  the  computation  in  scientific 
distributions }  and  the  justness  of  the  reasons  by  which  M.  Cuvier  sup- 
ported his  views  caused  them  to  be  generally  adopted.  Hardly  a  murmur 
was  heard  in  favour  of  the  old  classifications.  We  have,  indeed,  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  that  the  animals  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  smull  importance  with  relation  to  ourselves,  are 
perhaps  as  necessary  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Creator  as  those  which 
we  place  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  beings." — Laurillard,  p.  12. 

Cuvier  had  not  been  more  than  four  years  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  before  he  commenced  his  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  a  work  which  had  become  indispensable  to  his  nu- 
merous pupils ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  more  years  that  inva- 
luable work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  These  lectures  were 
delivered  from  notes,  and  with  a  persuasive  eloquence  quite  un- 
rivalled. His  skill  in  delineating  forms  was  so  great,  and  the  re- 
presentations thus  rapidly  produced  from  memory  were  so  exact, 
that  it  seemed  to  his  pupils  as  if,  instead  of  drawing,  he  had  called 
the  objects  into  an  actual  existence.  It  was  with  the  assistance 
of  M.  Dum^ril  and  M.  Duvernoy  that  these  admirable  lessons 
assumed  the  more  durable  form  of  a  published  work  ;  and  it  was 
whilst  preparing  these  lectures,  in  which,  instead  of  considering 
the  anatomy  of  each  animal  separately,  every  organ  of  the  whole 
series  of  animals  is  examined  in  succession,  that  he  devoted  himself 
also  to  the  formation  of  that  museum  of  comparative  anatomy 
iivhich  remains  amongst  the  noblest  monuments  to  his  memory. 
The  method  of  following  each  organ  through  all  the  series  of 
animals,  in  order  to  deduce  a  general  theory  of  their  functions, 
evidently  prepared  him,  and  more  especially  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  vertebrated  animals,  for  the  discovery  of  an  order  of  facts 
illustrative  of  the  theory  of  the  earth,  upon  which  he  threw,  as  is 
well  known,  at  a  subsequent  period,  so  brilliant  a  light.  By  this 
route  he  attained  to  that  impressive  conclusion,  not  reached  by 
previous  naturalists  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  fossil 
bones,  that  these  remains  of  animals  belonged  to  extinct  races, 
differing  from  those  which  now  exist ;  and  his  researches  further 
Jed  to  establish  the  fact,  before  unsuspected,  that  the  diflTerences 
between  fossil  and  existing  animals  increase  with  the  age  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  are  discovered ;  and  that  these  differences 
constitute  a  kind  of  chronological  table  of  the  different  earths. 
Every  geological  student  knows  with  what  interest  that  study  has 
been  invested  by  these  discoveries,  to  which  indeed  it  owes  much 
of  its  present  popularity. 

The  fossils  found  in  the  most  ancient  layers  bad  previously 
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attracted  attention^  and  served  to  feed  the  fancies  of  speculative 
observers  with  vague  theories  of  their  origin ;  but  the  fossils  of 
later  origin^  vtrhich  were  the  most  likely  to  dissipate  some  of  the  ob- 
scurity attending  the  more  ancient  deposits^  had  attracted  inade- 
quate notice.     It  was  only  by  the  combination  of  mineralogical 
observation  and  the  sciences  relating  to  organic  structures  that 
the  successive  eras  of  the  earth  were  made  more  clearly  appa- 
rent.    Surveyed  with  these  helps,  the  most  superficial  strata  be- 
came the  most  instructive;   and  they  have   been  subsequently 
rendered  familiar  to  us,  not  only  by  the  labours  of  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart,  but  especially  by  the  accurate  and  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  Professor  Buckland,  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  geologist  in  this  country  to  render  this  branch  of  study  ge- 
nerally interesting.      The  diluvial  deposits  of  mud  and  clayey 
sand,  mixed  with  round  flintSi  transported  from  other  countries, 
and  filled  with  fossil  remains  of  large  land  animalsi  for  the  most 
part  unknown,  or  foreign  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found 
— these  vast  deposits  which  cover  so  many  plains,  and  fill  the  bot- 
toms of  caverns  and  clefts  of  rocks,  deposits  which  took  place  when 
the  hippopotamus,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  horse,  the  ox, 
and  the  deer  were  the  prey,  even  in  our  climate  and  soil  of  England, 
of  the  hyena  and  the  tiger — ^have  been  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  alluvial  deposits  containing  the  remains  of  animals  common 
to  the  country  in  which  they  are  found ;  and  are  now  regarded  as 
the  most  convincing  proofs  of  an  immense  and  ancient  inundation. 
The  alternate  fresh  and  salt  water  formations  between  this  dilu- 
vium and  the  chalk  have  been  accurately  discriminated;    and 
more  particularly  the  great  fresh  water  deposit,  the  gypsum,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faris,  in  which,  besides  complete  skeletons 
of  many  species  of  birds,  entire  genera  of  land  animals  have  been 
discovered  which  have  been  found  nowhere  else ;  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  trunks  of  palm  trees  and  other  productions  of  a  tropical 
climate,  with  the  bed  which  envelopes  them,  repose  on  a  marine 
formation  no  less  productive  of  shells,  chiefly  of  unknown  species. 
Bones  of  reptiles  lie  beneath  this  marine  layer ;  of  crocodiles  and 
tortoises:  but  the  mammiferous  remains  do  not  occur,  and  at 
the  era  of  this  layer  did  not  exist,  at  least  in  that  situation.     Be- 
neath this  last  fresh-water  formation  lies  the  chalk.    But  it  is 
above  this  chalk  formation,  and  between  it  and  the  era  of  the 
general  deluge,  that  the  explanation  of  the  earth's  history  has 
been  sought  and  found.     Far  beneath  the  chalk  have  been  found, 
and  chiefly  in  England,  the  remains  of  gigantic  reptiles,  croco- 
diles, pterodactyli,  the  icthyosaurus,  the  plesiosaurus,  the  megalo- 
saurus,  and  others  of  the  lizard  tribe,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
era  equally  distinct.    Lower  than  these  are  laid  the  vast  deposits 
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of  former  vegetables,  coal  retaining  the  impressions  of  palms  and 
ferns,  which  show  that  even  at  those  depths  there  once  was  dry 
land  and  vegetation,  although  no  bones  of  quadrupeds  are  found 
there ;  whilst  lower  still  the  naturalist  traces  the  first  forms  of 
existence,  the  crustaceous  animals,  zoophytes,  and  mollusca  of  a 
world  yet  almost  inert  and  lifeless. 

This  department  of  inquiry  is  one  in  which  Cuvier  reaped  an 
undisputed  fame.  A  long  line  of  distinguished  naturalists,  down 
to  our  own  Hunter,  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  arrangement  of 
the  individuals  of  the  animal  kingdom;  and  his  claim  to  the 
highest  honours  as  a  systematic  naturalist  may  be,  and  has  been 
disputed ;  but  the  particular  mode  of  surveying  the  composition  or 
structure  of  the  subjects  of  that  extensive  kingdom,  the  persever- 
ing research  pursued  in  conformity  to  that  mode,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  fossil  remains  which  had  before  been  little  more  than 
objects  of  marvel,  opened  a  new  and  rare  volume  to  the  reader  of 
nature — a  book  sealed  until  his  time-^hieroglyphics  solemn  and 
instructive,  but  illegible  until  he  surveyed  them. 

Before  Cuvier,  naturalists  would  seem  to  have  been  deterred 
from  the  attempt  to  classify  the  fossil  bones  of  quadrupeds  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  attending  it.  The  remains  of  other  forms  of 
animals,  and  the  remains  of  vegetables,  were  less  incomplete  and 
less  repulsive;  and  it  was  seen  and  acknowledged  that  they  be- 
longed to  species  either  now  unknown,  or  unknown  in  the  regions 
of  the  earth  in  which  the  fossils  occurred.  So  mtich  concerning 
them  Leibnitz  had  established;  and  this  knowledge  was  by 
Buffon  wrought  into  sublime  but  premature  conjectures.  Cuvier 
advanced  to  the  subject  more  calmly,  well  aware  of  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  of  their  importance,  but  only  therefore  so  much  the 
more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  every  step  in  the 
investigation  of  it  secure  before  advancing  farther. 

From  the  imperfect  fragments  of  fossil  quadrupeds  he  thus 
elicited  striking  testimony  of  the  early  changes  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  materials  for  the  history  of  its  first  and  darkest  periods  : 
those  periods  concerning  which  even  great  philosophers  had  been 
content  before  with  the  wildest  speculations.  The  large  deposits 
of  marine  fossils,  with  which  observers  were  previously  familiar,  did 
but  prove  that  the  surfaces  whereon  they  were  found  were  once 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  which  tranquilly  allowed  their  accumulation. 
The  discovery  of  a  fossil  quadruped  in  any  layer  proved  the 
more  important  circumstance,  that  that  layer  must  once  have  been 
the  surface  of  a  firm  land,  and  indicated  more  and  greater 
changes  than  a  mere  retiring  and  subsidence  of  waters.  Cuvier 
addressed  himself  to  the  arduous  task  of  arranging  and  de- 
scribing, or  rather  of  interpreting  these  quadruped  remains,  always 
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less  perfect  than  the  marine  fossils^  presenting  faint  traces  of 
the  original  forms  to  which  they  belonged,  and,  even  when  most 
complete,  being  still  nothing  more  than  the  osseous  portion  of  the 
structure  of  animals  of  which  the  characters  were  in  other  respects 
as  varied  as  are  those  of  the  species  now  living.  Attaching  him* 
self  to  one  great  principle,  the  natural  relation  of  forms  in 
organized  beings,  he  conceived  that  by  careful  examination  each 
fragment  might  be  made  to  indicate  the  whole  to  which  it  be- 
longed,  and  with  the  system  of  which  it  would  always  be  found  to 
have  a  correspondence.  If,  he  reasoned,  the  intestinal  structure 
of  an  animal  is  prepared  for  the  digestion  of  flesh,  and  that  recently 
killed,  its  jaws  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  devour,  and  its  claws 
so  formed  as  to  seize  and  tear  it,  and  its  teeth  to  cut  and  divide  it : 
all  its  structure  must  be  adapted  to  pursuing  and  catching  its  prey, 
and  its  perceptive  organs  must  be  fitted  to  discerning  that  prey 
afar  off.  Such  must  be  the  general  character  of  carnivorous 
animals.  As  the  general  characters  are  connected  with  these  ge* 
neral  arrangements,  so  also  for  the  particular  characters  by  which 
their  subdivisions  are  distinguished,  there  will  still  be  found  suit- 
able arrangements ;  and  the  class,  the  order,  the  genus,  and  even 
the  species  may  thus  be  determined,  although  the  observer  has 
never  seen  the  animal  entire,  A  jaw  of  a  certain  force  must  have 
a  suitable  articulation  and  a  sufficiently  large  temporal  muscle, 
indicated  by  the  hollow  formed  in  the  bone  for  its  reception,  and 
by  the  convexity  of  the  strong  zygomatic  arch.  An  animal  which 
carries  off  its  prey  must  have  strong  muscles  to  raise  the  head, 
and  the  form  of  the  vertebrae  or  of  the  muscles  attached  to  them, 
and  of  the  occiput,  must  correspond  with  the  intention.  Similar 
reasonings  were  extended  by  him  to  the  structure  of  the  teeth, 
of  the  claws,  of  the  extremities,  of  the  foot  or  hoof.  The  foot« 
mark  became  an  indication  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  un« 
known  animal,  of  its  jaws,  its  vertebras,  and  its  general  form  and 
frame. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more  beautiful  or  mors 
successful  application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  observation. 
The  results  were  proportionable  to  the  excellence  of  the  method. 
Its  correctness,  from  a  sense  of  which  Cuvier  never  allowed  the 
seductions  of  imagination  or  the  love  of  mere  system  to  lead  him 
astray,  was  first  and  frequently  tried  on  portions  of  known 
animals,  and  afterwards  applied  to  fossil  bones,  and  in  both  with 
a  success  so  remarkable  as  to  appear  to  justify  the  term  infallible, 
which,  cautious  and  philosophical  as  he  was,  he  felt  himself 
warranted  in  applying  to  it.  His  associates  of  the  Institute  heard, 
we  are  told  by  M.  Pariset,  with  surprise  and  doubt  the  first 
enumeration  of  some  of  these  results,  and  their  credulity  some* 
times  only  gave  way  to  the  accidental  discovery  of  some  qua« 
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druped,  of  which  Cuvier  had  adventured  the  description  on  the 
basis  of  a  few  fragments. 

His  extensive^  we  might  perhaps  say  his  universal,  acquaintance 
with  the  diversities  of  animal  structure  actually  existing*  would 
have  given  to  the  merest  conjectures  of  Cuvier  concerning  the 
remains  of  extinct  animals  a  great  degree  of  weight;  but  he 
was  not  of  a  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  conjectures.  He 
applied  to  these  reliquiee  of  an  unknown  era  of  the  globe  the 
same  faculty  of  close  attention,  the  same  industrious  research, 
the  same  severe  comparison,  which  he  had  already  exercised  on 
the  perfect  forms  of  animal  existence  presented  to  the  senses,  and 
thua  assigned  to  each  dim  remnant  its  place  in  frames  no  longer 
Men  in  perfection,  and  to  each  frame  or  structure,  thus  rebuilti  its 
place  in  nature  and  its  habitation.  Thus  he  became  the  great 
antiquary  of  the  earth.  He  learnt  the  characters  of  that  obscure 
time  when  first  this  planet  became  the  abode  of  locomotive  or- 
ganizations; and  established  an  order  of  facts  bearing  a  date 
anterior  to  that  of  the  history  of  man,  and  far  before  the  half 
bidden  ages  of  those  ancient  empires  which  have  themselves  be- 
come as  much  the  domain  of  fable  as  of  history.  From  the 
burial  of  many  centuries  he  called  up  the  forms  of  things  un- 
known, and  made  them  familiar  to  the  men  of  the  present  time, 
who  for  once  were  constrained  to  admit  the  evidence  of  one  to 
whom  might  almost  be  applied  the  designation  of  the  "  witness 
of  the  deluge." 

The  results  of  the  investigations  instituted  by  M.  Cuvier  were 
twofold.  The  description  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  fossil 
▼ertebrated  animalsi  forming  fifty  genera,  of  which  fifteen  were 
new,  comprehending  animals  belonging  to  every  order  with  the 
exception  of  the  ^uadrumana,  was  the  addition  thus  made  to 
20ology.  What  light  was  also  thrown  on  geology  during  these 
researches  is  briefly  and  well  stated  by  M.  Laurillard  ;— 

"  Tbe  strata  called  primitive,  on  which  all  the  others  repose,  con- 
taining no  remains  of  life,  teach  as  by  that  circumstance  that  life  has 
not  always  existed  on  our  planet.  Whether  it  was  that  the  temperature 
of  the  globe  was  too  elevated  to  permit  it,  or  that  tbe  materials  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  organic  existence  were  not  yet  prepared,  there 
was  a  time  when  physical  forces  alone  acted  on  the  land  and  on  tbe  sea, 
in  which  all  the  wonders  of  organization  were  subsequently  developed. 

"  All  organized  existences  were  not  created  at  the  same  time :  vege- 
tables seem  to  have  preceded  animals ;  molluscous  animals  and  fishes 
appeared  before  reptiles ;  and  reptiles  before  the  mammalia. 

*'  The  species  which  formed  the  ancient  animal  population  have  been 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  others ;  and  the  actual  animal  population  is 
perhaps  the  fourth  series. 
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*'  Geology  at  length  possesses  a  guide  to  tbe  obscure  labinrintht  whidi 
it  is  obliged  to  tread,  and  a  new  method  of  determining  the  nature  of 
strata,  often  established  with  difficulty  by  chemical  analysis  or  the  order 
of  superposition. 

*^  Besides  the  general  facts  which  naturally  flow  from  these  disco* 
veries^  which  M.  Cuvier  discusses  with  the  logical  power  and  intelli- 
gence which  were  characteristic  of  him,  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  of 
his  work,  science  soon  obtained  results  positively  important.  For 
almost  as  soon  as  geology  had  found  this  guide,  it  became  demonstrated 
that  the  stratified  layers  of  the  globe*s  crust  were  divisible  into  two 
classes,  one  formed  by  fresh  water,  and  the  other  in  the  waters  of  tbe 
sea.  This  distinction,  which  cculd  only  be  effectively  made  by  geology, 
led  to  the  demonstration  of  a  fact  not  less  curious ;  namely,  that  aevenil 
parts  of  our  earth  have  been  alternately  covered  by  the  sea  and  by 
fresh  water." — p.  20. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiries  which  led  to  these  conclu- 
sions, noW|  we  believe,  generally  admitted  by  philosophers,  M. 
Cuvier  was  indefatigable.  No  personal  labour  or  sacrifice  was 
spared.  Of  the  large  collection  of  fossil  remains,  crowded  into 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Museum  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  many 
were  presented  to  him,  but  many  were  bought,  and  at  no  small 
expense,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  public  collection  without  re- 
serve. Surrounded  by  these  collections,  he  deciphered  their  cha- 
racters, and,  that  the  sceptical  might  in  all  countries  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  correctness  of  his  descriptions  and  his  views,  he 
caused  casts  of  the  principal  specimens  to  be  made  and  sent  to 
the  different  European  Museums,  from  which  similar  representa- 
tions of  rare  specimens  were  received  in  exchange. 

Whoever,  yet  a  student,  burns  with  the  noble  desire  of  emu- 
lating such  services  to  science,  should  carefully  peruse  the  details 
which  M.  Cuvier  gives  in  the  course  of  his  works  of  the  means 
by  which  he  achieved  them.     The  care  with  which  he  traced 
every  fact,  the  progress  of  his  ideas  from  suggestion  to  conviction, 
the  perseverance,  the  candour,  the  modesty  of  the  great  inquirer 
will  present  the  most  useful  lessons.     If  the  quarries  of  Mont- 
martre,  with  their  fossil  treasures,  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
him,    the   diligence,  with  which   he   explored   them  affords  an 
example  which  all  may  follow  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities 
they  possess ;  and  still  was  no  more  than  he  already,  with  no 
mean  reward  of  scientific  truths,  practised  on  the  solitary  shores 
of  Normandy.     His  senses,  naturally  accurate  and  faithful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  his  judgment,  equally  calm  and  profound, 
had  yet  been  exercised  with  perseverance  on  many  natural  objects 
before  he  attained  that  perspicuity  and  power  of  combination 
which  enabled  him  to  construe  the  smallest  traces  of  animal  or- 
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ganization,  embedded  in  blocks  of  gypsum,  and  rescued  from 
the  destructive  operations  of  the  workmen,  into  the  full  outline 
of  animals,  which  his  genius  thus  almost  brought  back  out  of  the 
oblivion  of  ages  into  freshness  and  life. 

To  any  one  who  indulges  his  solitary  thoughts  with  the  hope  of 
enriching  any  part  of  the  wide  domain  of  natural  history,  an 
object  eminently  worthy  of  rational  and  contemplative  beings, 
we  would  recommend  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  introductory 
essay  of  the  great  work  in  which  the  fossil  remains  are  described ; 
known  to  the  English  reader  as  a  Discourse  on  the  Revolutions  of 
the  Globe.  Cuvier  is  there  beheld,  if  we  may  so  say,  advancing 
to  his  great  task  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  extent,  and  of 
the  additions  which  would  be  made  by  future  inquirers  even  to 
his  own  discoveries ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  confidence  of 
one  who  enters  on  a  region  which,  although  obscure  and  encum- 
bered, he  has  carefully  prepared  himself  to  explore.  He  designs, 
from  the  first,  to  show  the  relation  between  the  history  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  the  theory  of  the  earth ; 
to  expose  the  principles  by  which  the  character  of  those  bones 
was  decided;  to  show  how  far  the  species  of  the  animals  to 
which  they  belonged  differ  from  existing  species;  to  ascertain 
the  influences  of  time  and  of  climate ;  and  thus  to  demonstrate 
that  the  differences  must  have  been  connected  with  extraordinary 
events  as  their  causes.  On  these  observations  he  builds  up  a  new 
system  of  the  ancient  earth,  not  the  offspring  of  fancy,  but  the 
result  of  philosophical  induction  from  facts  carefully  established ; 
and  which  will  bear  the  test  of  comparison  with  all  the  civil  and 
religious  records  of  man. 

From  remarks  made  on  phenomena  common  to  all  localities, 
but  described  by  him  with  singular  clearness  and  grace,  he  leads 
the  reader  to  the  view  of  the  most  stupendous  movements  which 
the  earth  has  undergone.  He  shows  that  these  changes  must 
have  been  numerous  and  sudden ;  that  some  took  place  before 
there  were  living  beings  on  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  some  after 
it  was  inhabited.  By  an  examination  of  the  causes  now  in 
operation  effecting  changes  in  the  earth's  surface,  he  went  far  to 
show  that  none  of  these  could  have  produced  such  changes  as 
the  structure  of  the  earth  proves  it  to  have  undergone.  Briefly 
reviewing  previous  theories,  he  points  out  the  great  error  of 
them  all ;  the  omission  of  some  facts,  the  assumption  of  others, 
and  the  consequent  fallacy  of  the  conclusions.  Doing  no  injus- 
tice to  the  great  geologists  who  had  already  surveyed  the  mineral 
character  of  the  earth  with  such  admirable  care,  as  Saussure  and 
Werner,  the  first  of  whom  had  studied  it  among  the  sublime 
illustrations  of  the  primitive  and  secondary  layers  afforded  by  the 
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Alps ;  and  the  latter  in  the  oldest  mines^  where  were  less  con- 
fusedly written  the  laws  relating  to  the  succession  of  layers; 
he  points  out  that  neither  of  them  had  determined  the  fossil 
organic  remains  in  each  variety  of  layer  with  sufficient  exactness; 
whilst  the  naturalists^  who  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  remains 
and  described  many  of  them,  had  neglected  for  the  most  part  to 
consider  the  general  laws  which  regulated  their  position,  and  the 
relation  of  certain  fossils  to  certain  layers. 

To  accomplish  this«  indeed,  required  a  combination  of  kinds 
of  knowledge  not  often  possessed  by  one  individual ;  a  power  of 
comprehending  almost  infinite  details,  and  of  taking  the  most 
enlarged  survey  of  their  relations ;  the  observation  of  a  naturalist 
in  the  widest  acceptation,  and  the  profound  meditation  of  a  mind 
of  the  most  philosophical  order. 

After  explaining  the  importance  of  fossils  in  relation  to  geo- 
logy* snd  of  the  fossil  bones  of  quadrupeds  in  particular,  the  ai>« 
plication  of  which  to  the  8ut>)ect  we  have  already  noticed,  he 
enters  with  much  learning  on  an  inquiry  respecting  the  probable 
existence  of  species  on  the  earth  at  this  time,  resembling  those  of 
which  we  possess  the  fossil  remains ;  and  leaves  tlie  reader  in  no 
degree  of  doubt  that  all  the  large  animals  of  the  old  continent 
which  are  now  known  were  known  to  the  ancients;  and  that 
those  which,  although  described  by  the  ancients,  the  moderns  have 
never  met  with,  were  fabulous.  Proving  that  all  the  great  ani* 
mals  of  the  old  world  soon  became  known  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  interior,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  he  puts  aside 
the  expectation  that  the  recesses  of  the  vast  continent  of  the  new 
world  contain  very  large  species  yet  to  be  discovered,  resembling, 
for  instance,  the  megatherium  or  the  mastodon.  If,  therefore, 
he  observes,  it  be  proved  that  the  fossil  remains  of  the  ^reat  spe- 
cies of  quadrupeds  are  not  similar  to  any  species  now  living,  it  is 
not  to  be  said  that  the  species  resembling  them  are  yet  hidden  in 
deserts,  but  must  lead  to  the  admission  that  this  diversity  arises 
from  some  great  general  cause  worthy  to  be  studied. 

We  have  in  the  previous  part  of  this  article  mentioned  some  of 
the  results  of  the  method  of  inquiry  followed  by  Cuvier ;  the  dis- 
covery  of  many  new  species,  several  of  which  belonged  to  new 

Senera.  Of  the  new  species,  about  a  fourth  were  oviparous  qua- 
rupeds,  the  others  mammiferous,  and  more  than  half  belonging 
to  non^ruminating  hoofed  animals.  But  that  which  Cuvier  him- 
self considered  of  much  more  importance,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  theory  of  the  earth,  was  to  ascertain  the  layers  in  which  parti- 
cular species  were  found,  so  as  to  reach  the  general  laws  of  their 
position.  For  the  details  which  show  these  laws  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly, the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  on  which  we 
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have  dwelt  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  which  must  always  be 
referred  to  with  a  new  delight. 

The  curiosity  of  readers,  whatever  may  be  their  pursuits,  who 
look  into  treatises  relating  to  the  vestiges  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  is  ever  naturally  directed  to  inquiries  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  any  remains  of  their  own  species.  Knowing,  from  the 
sacred  records,  that  man  existed  on  the  earth  before  the  great 
deluge,  the  inquirers  have  reluctantly  believed  that  among  the 
numerous  fossil  remains  discovered  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  earth, 
DO  bone  of  man  has  ever  yet  been  found ;  that  no  human  remains 
have  ever  met  the  eye  of  the  fossil  geologist.  It  neither  lessens 
the  difficulty  of  the  explanation,  nor  consoles  the  vanity  of  man, 
to  know  that  the  same  deficiency  exists  as  regards  the  bones  of 
the  monkey  tribe ;  that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  quadrumanous 
animals,  as  well  as  the  single  bimanous  animal,  are  excluded  from 
the  antiquity  implied  by  the  fossil  remains  of  so  many  animal 
forms. 

That  portion  of  Cuvier's  preliminary  discourse  on  fossil  re- 
mains which  relates  to  this  particular  inquiry  is  not  the  least  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  author's  philosophical  method  of  investigat- 
ing an  obscure  subject.  It  is  evident  that  he  first  satisfied  him- 
self that  no  human  remains  had  ever  occurred  in  any  regular 
stratum ;  and  that  those  which  had  been  asserted  to  be  such,  as 
the  famous  Homo  Diluvii  Testis  of  Haerlem,  and  the  skeletons  dis- 
covered at  Guadaloupe,  were  either,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the 
remains  of  an  animal,  or,  as  in  the  second,  occurred  in  the  recent 
depositions  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  the  soil  of  caverns,  with 
DO  pretensions  to  an  antediluvian  date.  But  not  content  with 
this  negative  evidence,  he  applied  himself  to  collect  evidence  of  a 
different  nature.  The  question  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  extreme 
interest ;  for  it  points  to  the  successive  stages  of  that  mighty 
work  recorded  by  Moses,  and  to  that  time,  to  us  inconceivable, 
when  "  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground,'*  and  man  was 
formed  out  of  the  dust,  and  the  breath  of  life  was  breathed  into 
bis  nostrils,  and  he  became  a  living  souU  We  have  no  intention 
of  straining  any  points  to  show  how  far  philosophy  agrees  with 
the  Mosaic  record ;  but  no  student  of  modern  geology  can  fail  to 
perceive  certain  striking  coincidences  between  the  order  in 
which  the  fossil  remains  occur  and  the  recorded  order  of  the  cre- 
ation. It  was  not,  we  presume,  the  intention  of  Moses  to  teach 
all  at  once  that  natural  science  the  gradual  acquirement  of  which 
is  a  constant  source  of  human  industry.  But  as  the  earliest  tra* 
ditions  of  man  were  acanty,  and  likely  to  be  lost  as  human  evi- 
dence, it  does  appear  as  if  Moses  had  taken  pains  to  preserve 
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them.    His  narrative  is  remarkable  for  a  force  and  sublimity  of 
expression  worthy  of  the  singularity  and  greatness  of  his  subject. 
Where  he  is  fully  understood,  can  it  be  said  that  geology  coDtra- 
dicts  him  ?  does  not  rather  the  progress  of  that  science  throw  un- 
expected elucidation  on  his  record,  and  encourage  the  belief  that 
when  we  know  more,  we  shall  read  those  primary  annals  of  the 
globe  in  a  more  enlightened  spirit  ?    As  it  is,  they  certainly  seem 
to  speak  of  the  earth's  antiquity  compared  to  the  age  of  man  ;  of 
man's  infancy  compared  to  the  age  of  the  earth  on  which  he  was 
from  the  first  destined  to  live.     Geology  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guage.    The  primitive  layers  attest  the  earth's  first  desolation. 
The  transition  lime-stone  renders  up  the  remains  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  existence,  of  species  now  unknown  save  in  those  buried 
strata ;  the  chalk  and  clay  offer  their  fishes,  their  reptiles  and 
their  quadrupeds,  the  beings  of  a  former  order  of  things,  all  of 
which  have  disappeared  from  life.     No  fossil  remains  present 
perfect  analogies  with  living  species ;  but  the  actual  type  is  gra^ 
dually   approached  in  the  layers  of  least  antiquity.     But  still, 
among  the  fossil  remains  no  vestige  of  man  or  his  works  appears. 
Again  and  again  the  workmen  of  Montmartre  announced  the 
remains  of  man ;  but,  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Cuvier,  the 
pretended  wonder  vanished,  and  the  true  relation  of  the  fossil  in 
dispute  was  established  with  some  lower  species.     All  the  evi- 
dence to  be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  oldest  written  records,  concur  to  prove  that  there 
M'as  a  time  when,  although  this  globe  revolved  as  now  it  does, 
and  day  and  night  succeeded  each  other,  the  light  of  the  morning 
roused  no  man  to  life,  to  pleasure,  or  to  toil,  and  the  light  de- 
clined at  eve  with  no  human  eye  to  regard  it,  and  no  human  heart 
to  be  affected  by  it. 

"  There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  'yet  doue ;  a  creature  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing ;  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven." 

Either  man  did  not  exist  before  several  of  the  revolutions 
undergone  by  the  globe,  or  his  bones  lie  yet  unburied  at  the 
bottom  of  the  present  seas ;  for  the  revolutions  which  have  laid 
open  the  strata  in  which  former  revolutions  had  enveloped  fossil 
bones,  strata  exposed  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  America,  have 
never  vet  disclosed  a  fossil  bone  of  man.     Yet  that  man  existed 
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before  that  great  catastrophe  of  which  traditions  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  earthy  we  know  from  such  universal  traditions,  and 
from  tlie  oldest  record  possessed  by  man.  This  record,  Cuvier 
observes,  bears  the  date  of  about  3300  years  before  our  own 
time,  and  it  places  the  deluge  twenty  centuries  before  its  own 
date,  or  about  5400  years  since.  No  tradition  accords  man  an 
antiquity  greater  than  that  to  which  our  antediluvian  records  lay 
claim ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  time  of  that  great  event  that  we 
perceive  men  collected  into  societies,  and  observe  tlie  birth  of 
arts  and  of  sciences.  Of  none  of  the  nations  of  the  West  can 
tlie  chronology  be  carried  farther  back  than  3000  years.  The 
nations  of  the  north  of  Europe  have  no  annals  which  extend 
higher  than  the  period  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
histories  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  of  Britain,  almost  begin  with  the 
time  when  the  Romans  overran  those  countries.  The  Greeks 
were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  until  taught  by  the 
Phenicians,  about  thirty-three  centuries  ago,  and  their  previous 
history,  doubtful  as  it  is,  does  not  ascend  more  than  three  cen- 
turies higher.  The  largest  credit  given  to  the  records  of  Western 
Asia  will  not  give  them  a  date  older  than  forty  centuries.  Hero- 
dotus, the  earliest  extant  profane  writer,  with  the  exception  of 
the  poets,  lived  but  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  earlier  historians  whom  he  consulted  were  only  one  hundred 
years  old.  Homer  was  but  five  hundred  years  before  Herodotus. 
The  claims  to  a  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  part  of  some  nations, 
as  of  the  Hindoos,  rest  on  authority  of  the  least  credible  kind,  and 
are  contradicted  by  the  most  authentic  of  their  own  records.  The 
astronomical  monuments  of  the  ancients,  when  critically  ex* 
amined,  do  not  attest  the  very  remote  dates  by  some  assigned  to 
them. 

To  probable  evidence  of  this  kind  drawn  from  civil  history,  in 
the  collecting  of  which  Cuvier  displayed  great  erudition,  and  in 
estimating  it  great  sagacity,  he  added  some  of  a  kind  drawn  from 
the  calculation  of  the  periods  of  certain  natural  changes  actually 
known  to  be  going  on  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Marking  the 
heights  of  the  beds  of  rivers  above  the  surrounding  country,  as 
of  the  Rhine  in  Holland,  and  the  Po  and  Arno  in  Italy,  and  the 
Loire  in  France,  and  the  deposits  at  their  mouths ;  changes  ef- 
fected by  the  progress  of  sands,  as  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  where 
the  sand  advances  annually  sixty  feet,  and  must  reach  Bordeaux  in 
about  two  thousand  years :  and  again  in  parts  of  Egypt,  once  fer- 
tile, but  now  buried  in  sands  brought  by  the  winds  from  the  sterile 
lands  of  Lybia,  and  which  have  already  entombed  temples  and 
cities,  even  since  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Mahometans, 
leaving  the  monumental  tops  of  mosques  and  minarets  still  visible ; 
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the  formation  of  bogs  and  other  alluvial  changes,  ioclodiog  what 
are  called  slips,  w  the  falling  of  dtbrU  from  the  face  of  hilla 
and  rocks,  of  which  Professor  Jamieson  adds  the  illustmtioii, 
when  translating  this  portion  of  the  work,  of  the  Salisbury  cnga 
near  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  vertical  face  is  not  jet  hidden  bj 
the  annually  increasing  mass  which  falls  from  it  to  the  base :  aU 
these,  and  many  other  circumstances  are  adduced  as  so  roaoFy 
proofs  of  the  probable  date  of  the  last  great  revolution,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  man's  recent  existence  upon  the  earth ;  a  conclusion 
according  with  those  which  are  perhaps  considered  by  geologists 
as  the  least  uncertain  of  any  to  which  their  science  has  yet  con* 
ducted  them*     Everywherci  and  however  interrogated,  observes 
Cuvier,  nature  speaks  the  same  language,  and  tells  us  by  natural 
traditions,  by  man's  actual  state,  by  his  intellectual  development, 
and  by  all  the  testimony  of  her  works,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  did  not  commence  at  a  remote  period.     He  agrees,  hft 
says,  with  the  opinion  of  MM.  Deluc  and  Dolomieu,  that  if  there 
be  anything  determined  in  geology,  it  is,  that  the  eurface  of  this 
globe  was  subjected  to  a  great  and  sudden  revolution,  not  longer 
ago  than  five  or  six  thousand  years :  that  by  this  catastrophe  was 
caused  the  disappearance  of  countries  formerly  the  abode  of  man, 
and  of  species  of  animals  now  known  to  us ;  that  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  of  that  time  was  left  dry,  and  upon  it  were  formed  the 
countries  now  inhabited ;  and  that  since  that  epoch  the  few  of 
the  human  race  who  were  spared  have  spread  themselves  over 
the  world,  and  formed  societies.     But  he  also  believes  that  the 
countries  now  inhabited,  and  which  that  great  catastrophe  left 
dry,  had  been  at  some  former  period  inhabited  land,  the  abode, 
at  least,  of  land  animals,  which  were  destroyed  by  some  previous 
deluge ;  and  that  they  had  even  suffered  two  or  three  such  visi- 
tations, which  destroyed  as  many  orders  of  animals. 

Throughout  the  various  discussions  incidental  to  the  great  in- 
vestigation to  which  the  essay  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  is 
devoted,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  unalterable  patience  and  rare 
sagacity  with  which  so  many  facts,  collected  from  natural  obser- 
vation, or  gathered  from  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
or  discovered  by  modern  science,  are  compared  together.  M* 
Pariset  justly  observes,  thai  neither  the  grandeur  of  the  subject^ 
nor  the  dazzling  novelty  of  many  of  the  phenomena  elicited  in 
its  pursuit,  led  the  severely  philosophic  mind  of  Cuvier  into  un- 
guarded hypotheses.  Everywhere  we  remark  the  simplicity  of  a 
great  historian  of  nature ;  the  toue>  not  of  a  prophet,  or  of  one 
inspired  to  treat  of  a  mighty  theme«  but  of  one  who  knows  how 
elevated  is  that  theme,  and  yet  hears,  and  dispassionately  balances, 
and  unaffectedly  relates  all  that  his  study  and  long  meditation 
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have  taught  him.  His  mind  iiB  raised  and  excited  by  the  great 
Tiewa  that  break  upon  him  as  he  advances,  but  never  discom- 
posed ;  he  knows  the  value  and  the  greatness  of  the  truths  he 
discovers^  but  beyond  them  he  sees  other  truths,  to  him  and  to 
his  age  denied,  yet  to  be  won  by  the  research  of  those  who  shall 
begin  where  he,  obedient  to  the  laws  which  limit  the  range  of 
the  most  powerful  among  mortal  minds,  knows  that  he  must 
leave  otiF.  So  strongly  is  this  philosophical  character  imprinted 
on  all  that  Cuvier  has  writteui  that  the  mere  perusal  of  his 
writings  seems  for  a  time  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  less  worthy 
pursuits,  or  the  wandering  course  of  unsettled  studies,  to  a  holy 
retirement,  wherein  some  sage  interprets  the  laws  of  the  Great 
Creator,  by  pointing  to  his  works,  unregarded  before,  or  not 
understood. 

"  The  book,"  says  M.  Laurillard,  "  which  contains  these  profoand 
researches,  became,  like  his  ComparRtive  Anatomy,  his  Animal  Kingdom, 
and  his  Anatomy  of  Molluscons  Animals,  classical  from  the  moment  when 
it  appeared,  and  will,  we  think,  remain  so,  as  long  as  man  shall  seek 
enjoyment  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  meditate  on  the  questions  to 
which  such  a  study  shall  give  rise.  It  will  always  remain  a  model  of 
criticism  and  rigorous  analysis,  and  a  perfect  example  of  that  talent 
which  consists  in  saying  in  a  few  words  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known ; 
an  art  of  compression  or  of  summing  up  which  only  exists  combined  with 
extensive  knowledge,  and  which  M.  Cuvier  always  shows  that  he  pos« 
sesses  in  a  very  high  degree.  There  is  nothing  listless  in  his  works  j 
there  are  no  digressions  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  subject ;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  of  dryness,  and  there  are  no  omissions.  We  have  seen  young 
naturalists  reading  his  Anatomy  of  the  Molluscous  Animals  with  un- 
feigned pleasure,  and  also  the  osteological  descriptions  in  his  Researches 
concerning  Fossil  Bones ;  and  we  have  known  students  recur  to  what 
be  says  of  human  anatomy  in  his  Anatomic  CompariCf  for  clearer  ex- 
planations than  they  could  find  in  the  books  of  the  schools.  In  short, 
if  we  survey  all  his  writings,  we  everywhere  find  the  unfailing  marks  of 
true  science,  profundity,  clearness,  and  precision.  His  first  lecture  on 
Comparative  Anatomy  presents  all  that  is  known  concerning  organi- 
zation, all  physiology :  his  introduction  to  the  Animal  Kingdom  offers 
the  clearest  analysis  of  its  zoological  distributions,  and  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  say  of  arrangements ;  and,  lastly,  the  Preliminary  Discourse 
on  Fossil  Bones  exposes  with  admirable  exactness  the  principles  of  the 
harmony  of  forms,  and  all  the  theories  respecting  the  formation  and 
revolutions  of  the  globe  ;  and  includes  a  complete  summary  of  the  his- 
torical documents  on  which  are  rested  the  claims  of  different  nations  to 
a  high  antiquity.*' — p.  22. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  prolonged  task  of  in- 
terpreting and  delineating  the  fossil  bones,  M.  Cuvier  had  two 
most  able  assistants,  and  that  one  of  them  was  M.  Laurillard ; 
the  other  was  M*  Rousseau,  whose  son  at  present  holds  an  im« 
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portant  oflSce  in  the  anatomical  school  of  Paris.  M.  Laurillard 
does  not  speak  of  himself,  and  bis  merits  need  no  eulogy  of  ours ; 
they  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  con6dence  which  Cuvier 
placed  in  him,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  was  charged 
with  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  and  of  the  drawings  illustrative  of  it,  executed 
by  Cuvier  or  by  himself;  a  publication  for  which  all  anatomists 
will  look  with  impatience.  This  was  part  of  the  elaborate  pre- 
paration for  the  great  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Animals,  on  which 
Cuvier  was  occupied  up  to  the  hour  of  his  fatal  illness,  to  which 
he  considered  all  his  previous  works  but  introductory,  and  the 
interruption  of  which  M'as  one  of  his  latest  objects  of  regret. 

There  was,  perhaps,  no  finished  undertaking  of  his  laborious 
life,  to  which  Cuvier  himself  attached  more  importance  than  his 
Researches  into  the  fossil  remains.  It  began  with  bis  discrimination 
of  fossil  and  living  elephants  in  1 796,  and  was  never  afterwards 
quite  absent  from  his  mind;  whether  in  his  study  or  on  his 
journeys,  he  directed  his  observations  to  these  remains,  until  he 
obtained  a  key  to  the  perusal  of  the  impressive  story  which  they 
revealed ;  he  spared  no  labour  and  no  expfsnse  in  this  pursuit ; 
he  rejoiced  over  every  new  load  of  fragments  brought  from  Mont- 
martre  to  the  Museum  ;  he  copied  many  with  his  own  hand,  and, 
at  a  time  when  to  avoid  expense  was  necessary  to  him,  he  had 
once  determined  also  to  engrave  them  all  himself,  and  among 
the  engravings  of  the  third  volume  of  the  last  edition  some  of 
these  valuable  plates  are  to  be  found.  These  M.  Duvernoy 
informs  us,  which  to  most  readers  would  seem  additionally  valu- 
able, are  marked  CV. 

And  at  the  close  of  all  his  labour,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  I  have  DO  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  work  which  I  now  ter- 
minate, and  to  which  I  have  devoted  so  much  labour,  will  be  bat  a 
trifling  sketch,  a  first  view  (un  premier  coup  d^oeil)  thrown  over  these 
immense  creations  of  the  ancient  time.*' 

So,  indeed,  it  may  be.  In  the  eternal  chain  of  human  discove- 
ries, the  researches  of  the  most  gifted  minds  do  but  form  links, 
which  lead  on  to  other  links  to  which  they  did  not  themselves 
attain,  and  to  be  prolonged  through  all  the  future  ages  of  the 
present  species.  Already  has  it  been  made  at  least  probable  that 
a  new  reading  may  be  given  to  the  theory,  the  history  and  chro^ 
oology  even  of  the  primary  strata  of  the  earth,  and  much  that  is 
superimposed  on  them,  or  which  they  have  broken  through.  The 
history  of  animal  life  may  yet  have  been  restricted  within  too  nar- 
row bounds  of  time.  It  may  be  that,  as  regards  timCf  *'  the  con- 
fines of  the  universe  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  humun  ken;*'  and  that 
''  to  assume  that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  so  vast 
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a  flcbeme  lies  within  the  reach  of  our  philosophical  inquiries.  Or 
even  of  our  speculations,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  finite  powers 
of  man  and  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being."*  Yet, 
by  the  exercise  of  faculties  evidently  intended  for  such  inquiries 
among  others,  man  has  attained  to  a  few  facts  which  appear  cer- 
tain; and  whatever  development  the  unwritten  history  of  the  globe 
may  subsequently  undergo  from  geological  research,  posterity  will 
never  forget  its  obligations  to  Cuvier,  who  translated  so  much  of 
the  obscure  language  in  which  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  early 
earth  were  hidden,  and  so  many  are  perhaps  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  conclusion  of  his  work  on  Fossil  Remains  was  but  the 
prelude  for  the  commencement  of  his  great  work  on  Fishes,  of 
which  the  copious  account  given  in  a  recent  number  of  this  jour* 
nal  (vol.  xiii.  p.  355)  dispenses  with  our  saying  more  in  this  place* 

The  four  works  to  which  our  preceding  observations  have  been 
confined,  namely,  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  his  work  on  Fossil 
Remains,  his  Animal  Kingdom,  and  his  Natural  History  of 
Fishes,  are  of  such  extent,  and  required  such  research,  that  any 
one  of  them  would  have  conferred  upon  its  author  a  very  high 
rank  among  natural  philosophers ;  yet  these  formed  but  a  small 
part  of  the  wonderful  labours  of  Cuvier.  His  writings  are, 
indeed,  so  numerous,  and  the  subjects  of  them  so  various;  they 
are  many  of  them  so  intimately  connected  with  his  history,  and 
were  so  entirely  called  forth  by  the  ofiices  he  had  undertaken 
in  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  republic 
of  science,  that  his  biographer  has  been  satisfied  to  give  an  ac<* 
curate  list  of  them,  with  their  dates;  and  the  enumeration  of  titles 
alone  extends  to  several  pages.  We  can  but  mention  a  few  of 
them..  One,  to  which  he  attached  much  importance,  and  to  which 
he  had  devoted  many  days  and  nights,  was  his  Anatomy  of  the 
MolUisca,  published  in  1817,  which  contained  many  new  and 
interesting  facts  respecting  a  neglected  class  of  animals,  to  which 
he  had  assigned  a  higher  place  than  former  naturalists.  This  work 
was  illustrated  by  fine  engravings,  after  his  own  drawings.  He 
unravelled  the  structure  of  these  animals  in  water,  displayed 
their  delicate  parts,  and  fixed  them  by  means  of  pins  on  pieces  of 
wax  ;  a  method  which  has,  we  believe,  greatly  facilitated  the  ex- 
amination of  such  minute  subjects.  Of  this  work  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  publish  a  new  and  enlarged  edition. 

Among  the  subjects  which  at  different  times  occupied  his 
attention  was  that  of  the  organ  of  voice  in  singing  birds.  The 
introduction  of  this  subject  at  the  Institute  was  attended  by  a 
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curious  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  investigating  it.  Vhy^ 
Biologists,  Cuvier  observed,  were  not  agreed  concemiag  ^e 
mechanism  of  the  human  voice,  which  some  compared  to  a  wind 
instrument,  and  others  to  a  stringed  instrument.  This  obser- 
vation was  not  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted.  A  celebrated 
anatomist,  who  was  present,  declared  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  con- 
sider the  question  undecided,  for  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
human  voice  was  a  wind  instrument.  Another  anatomist  imme- 
diately exclaimed  that  this  was  quite  erroneous,  for  the  organ  of 
voice  was  a  stringed  instrument,  and  thus,  much  to  the  amua^ 
ment  of  the  audience,  confirmed  M.  Cuvier's  first  assertion. 

His  Memoir  on  the  Nutrition  of  Insects  we  have  already  men- 
tioned among  his  early  productions.     In  it  he  established  tfieir 
claim  to  separate  classification,  and  explained  the  real  object  of 
tlie  singular  disposition  of  their  respiratory  organs,  as  well  as  their 
peculiar  mode  of  nutrition;  showing  that  the  nutritive  molecules, 
separated  by  the  alimentary  canal,  are  exposed  immediately  to  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  which  penetrates  to  them  by  means 
of  canals  or  tracheae,  ramified  through  all  their  parts,  and  are  thus 
rendered  fit  for  the  support  of  existence.     The  observation  of 
these  arrangements  very  probably  suggested,  as  M.  Duvernoy 
remarks,  those  ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  circulation  and  respi- 
ration, and  of  the  quantity  of  respiration  in  the  diflferent  classes 
of  animals,  ever  in  direct  proportion  to  their  muscular  force,  and 
the  quantity  of  movement  of  which  they  are  capable  in  a  given 
time — ideas  which  prepared  the  foundation  for  his  general  arrange- 
ment of  animals.     Certain  it  is  that  he  always  attached  a  high 
importance  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  insects;  to  which,  when  on 
one  occasion  an  ardent  but  inexperienced  student  of  anatomy 
came  to  him  to  announce  a  supposed  anatomical  discovery,  he  re* 
ferred  the  young  inquirer,  as  at  once  the  best  preparatory  exer- 
cise and  test  of  his  exactness.     The  test,  it  is  added,  proved  satis- 
factory, convincing  the  too  hasty  student  that  his  first  conclusion, 
and  his  consequent  discovery,  were  but  pleasing  delusions. 

That  in  addition  to  the  philosophical  researches  which  we  have 
enumerated,  Cuvier  should  have  found  time  to  be  a  most  labo- 
rious public  functionary,  and  in  more  than  one  department,  would 
scarcely  be  deemed  credible,  if  he  had  not  left  indisputable  proofs 
of  it,  and  of  various  kinds.  Yet  nothing  indicates  that  by  un- 
dertaking so  much,  any  thing  was  neglected.  Follow  him  where 
we  may,  we  trace  him  by  works  worthy  of  his  genius  and  his  ac- 
complishments. His  duties,  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  In- 
stitute, were  in  themselves  arduous  and  difiicult,  demanding  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  which  he  showed  that  he  possessed,  whilst  he 
threw  over  it  all  the  attractions  of  language  and  manner.     In  ad- 
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ilitton  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  weekly  sittings,  of  which  the 
two  secretaries  kept  ^xact  minutes,  an  annual  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, including  succinct  notices  of  innumerable  scientific 
communications,  was  a  part  of  their  duty  at  the  great  annual 
meeting,  when  also  were  pronounced  those  admirable  JElogn  Hit" 
iariques  of  the  most  distinguished  deceased  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, both  native  and  foreign,  in  which  he  displayed  a  most  varied 
acquaintance  with  science,  and  a  noble  and  touching  eloquence. 
He  also  partook  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  section  to  which  he 
belonged,  particularly  of  that  of  reporting  concerning  papers  pre> 
aented  by  authors,  a  task  demanding  not  only  great  knowledge, 
but  a  correct  and  impartial  judgment.  In  the  performance  of 
this  task,  his  power  of  conveying  the  peculiar  views  of  the  dif- 
ferent writers  with  clearness  and  order  was  so  remarkable,  that 
tbe  authors  not  unfrequently  acknowledged  how  much  they  were 
indebted  to  him;  while  in  the  justice  of  his  observations,  even  on 
aubjects  involving  some  of  bis  own  opinions,  he  evinced  the  dig- 
nified modesty  and  rectitude  of  a  great  mind.  During  the  con- 
sulate. Napoleon  was  elected  President  of  the  Institute,  and  was 
thus  brought  into  frequent  communication  with  Cuvier,  whose 
powers  so  acute  an  observer  of  men's  capabilities  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate.  He  appears  to  have  honoured  him  with  his  entire 
confidence,  of  which  the  result  was,  not  unfrequently,  some  addi- 
tional duty  imposed  upon  him  by  one  accustomed  to  find  indi« 
viduals  ready  to  obey  every  command. 

**  All  my  labours,"  says  Cuvier,  in  a  letter  written  to  M.  Dovemoy 
in  1808,  ''  are  almost  arrested  by  a  work  which  the  emperor  has  re- 
quired of  tbe  class,  and  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  for  the  most 
part,  as  secretary :  it  is  a  history  of  tbe  march  and  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind  since  1789.  You  will  easily  judge  how  complicated  the  ba- 
ainess  is  as  regards  the  natural  sciences ;  and  although  I  ha?e  already 
finished  nearly  a  volume  on  tbe  subject,  I  am  far  from  being  at  the  end 
of  it:  but  this  history  is  so  rich,  and  so  abundant  in  fine  discoveries,  that 
I  have  become  interested  in  it  as  I  proceeded,  and  perform  my  labour 
with  pleasure.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  a  striking  piece  of  literary  and 
philosophical  history.  Above  all,  I  endeavour  to  point  to  the  true  views 
oy  which  ulterior  researches  should  be  directed.*' 

The  work  here  referred  to  he  afterwards  continued  and  com- 
pleted up  to  the  year  1826,  under  the  title  of  the  History  ofthi 
Progress  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  from  1789  to  the  present  time,* 
and  m  that  shape  it  forms  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  immortal 
labours  of  Bufibn.  His  annual  reports,  read  before  the  Institute, 
beginning  with  18 1£  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
comprehending  an  analysis  of  the  labours  of  its  Physical  Class 
(subsequently  denominated  the  Academy  of  Sciences),  contain  a 
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dear  exposition  of  the  progress  of  physical  science^  and  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  it  by  the  members  of  that  illustrious  body,  and 
by  learned  foreigners,  who  were  in  correspondence  with  it.  These 
analyses  embrace  meteorology  and  general  physics;  chemistry  and 
physics  properly  so  called;  mineralogy  and  geology;  vegetable 
physiology  and  botany;  anatomy  and  physiology;  zoology;  traveb 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  natural  sciences ;  medi- 
cine and  surgery;  the  veterinary  art,  and  agriculture. 

The  Eloges  alone  would  furnish  subject-matter  for  very  ex- 
tended remarks.  Singularly  eloquent,  but  composed  in  a  style 
remote  from  the  inflated  models  of  the  agitated  period  which  bad 
just  passed  away,  each  of  these  discourses  contains  simple  and 
elegant  details,  yet  most  instructive  and  even  profound,  of  the 
labours  of  the  individual  of  which  each  is  commemorative. 

Of  his  public  lectures  we  have  >hardly  spoken ;  yet  they  de- 
manded, no  less  than  his  other  undertakings,  the  exercise  of  all 
his  acquirements,  and  of  the  rare  qualities  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed as  a  teacher.  Whether  lecturing  at  the  Pantheon  on  the 
Elements  of  Natural  History,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  at  the  College  of  France  on  the  History  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  or  at  the  Lyceum  or  Ath6n6e  on  subjects 
selected  for  a  cultivated  audience,  accustomed  to  the  eloquent 
literature  of  Laharpe,  he  was  never  superficial  and  never  tedious. 
His  vast  comprehension  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  communicated 
to  his  hearers,  and  he  led  them,  without  fatigue,  to  the  most  ele- 
vated views. 

"  His  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
attracted  a  most  numerous  auditory  to  the  immense  amphitheatre.  Every 
ear  was  attentive  to  catch  the  oracles  which  he  pronounced  cooceming 
organization  and  its  laws.  The  mind  was  captivated  by  the  wonden 
which  he  related,  with  that  strong  sonorous  voice,  which  penetrated  in 
all  directions  to  the  extremities  of  that  large  lecture-room.  His  easy 
elocution,  expressing  what  a  just  and  rapid  conception  had  discovered, 
and  with  equal  simplicity  and  clearness,  shed  intelligence  over  minds  of 
every  description ;  and  numerous  preparations  from  the  Museum,  exhi- 
bited to  the  hearers,  rendered  his  oral  demonstrations  additionally  lumi- 
nous. These  means  of  conveying  instruction  were  wonderfully  multi- 
plied by  sketches  which  he  drew  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  as  it 
were  without  any  interruption  of  his  discourse  3  a  term  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  created  to  express  the  character  of  his  lectures,  which 
were  indeed  connected  discourses,  although  delivered  extemporaneously, 
from  brief  notes.  His  ideas  were  unfolded  in  perfect  order,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  or  the  least  repetition  :  the  proper  word  was  always 
employed,  without  ^formal  effort,  or  any  other  design  than  that  of  in- 
structing. But  the  wonders  of  organization,  so  well  displayed  by  his 
genius,  gave  an  interest  to  his  instructions,  and  excited  an  enthusiasm. 
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which  still  reanimates  one  who,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  had  the  hap- 
piness to  hear  them,  and  who  would  vainly  wish  to  make  those  partakers 
of  it,  who  have  been  deprived  of  such  an  advantage.** — Duvemoy,  p.  73. 

His  lectures  at  the  College  were  no  less  attractive;  and  the  last 
which  he  delivered  there^  only  the  day  before  he  felt  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  fatal  malady  which  put  a  period  to  his  life 
within  the  same  week,  was  a  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Science, 
from  the  first  formation  of  Societies,  a  subject  which  he  treated  in 
a  manner  so  masterly  and  with  so  much  sublimity,  as  to  impress 
his  hearers  at  once  with  the  idea  that  they  heard  a  second  inter- 
preter of  God's  creation,  and  with  the  solemn  and  affecting  idea 
that  they  were  listening  to  him  for  the  last  time.  We  do  but  employ 
the  language  of  others,  and  if  it  appears  exaggerated,  the  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  deep  effect  unquestionably  produced  by  this 
last  grand  discourse,  concerning  which  all  the  testimony  is  the 
same. 

A  life  of  thought  and  toil  bad  made  its  impression  on  Cuvier^ 
although  his  constitution  was  apparently  robust  in  his  latter  years. 
He  had  also  been  subjected  to  one  of  those  trials,  which  more 
than  years  or  toils  advance  men  into  the  woes  of  age.  His  only 
daughter,  young,  beautiful,  and  highly  accomplished,  worthy,  in 
short,  of  her  father,  and  most  affectionately  beloved  by  him,  died 
of  consumption  within  a  short  period  of  her  marriage.  It  is  a 
sad  and  oftentimes  repeated  story  in  human  experience. — **  O  triste 
plane,  acerbumque  funus!  6  morte  ipsa  mortis  tempus  indignius! 
Jam  destinata  erat  egregio  juveni,  jam  electus  nuptiarum  dies, 
jam  nos  vocati.  Quod  gaudium,  quo  masrore  mutatum  est!'' 
Such  were  the  terms  in  which  it  was  deplored  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  still  such  griefs  fall  heavily  upon  the  human  heart,  even 
though  sustained  by  the  highest  philosophy  and  resignation.  The 
blow  had  been  severely  felt,  and  perhaps  Cuvier  never  wholly  re- 
covered from  its  effects.  His  spirits,  his  manner,  his  general  ap- 
pearance might  show  something  of  it,  and  it  is  so  natural  to  be 
quicksighted  to  danger  threatening  those  whom  we  reverence  or 
love,  that  slight  signs,  and  circumstances  hardly  capable  of  expres* 
sion,  might  awaken  fears  on  which  the  fatal  event,  so  immediately 
supervening,  seemed  to  follow  as  on  intimations  almost  prophetic. 

In  addition  to  all  that  occupied  the  life  of  Cuvier  as  a  philoso- 
pher, an  anatomist,  a  professor,  and  an  author,  he  was  early  named 
to  public  appointments  connected  with  popular  education ;  and 
perhaps  no  individual  in  Europe  entertained  on  this  subject  views 
at  once  so  just  and  profound.  In  1802  he  was  named  by  the 
emperor  one  of  the  six  inspectors-general  of  the  Lyceums,  and 
in  1808  he  became  counsellor  of  the  Imperial  University :  in  1809 
and  1810  he  was  charged  with  the  organization  of  academies  for 
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the  stdteii  of  Italy,  then  united  to  the  French  diiitiiret  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcite  the  idea  of  unmitigated  tyranny  which  many 
writers  have  so  carefully  associated  with  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  provision  for  popular  education  indicated  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Cuvier  for  this  duty*  In  1811  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Holland 
and  in  iJower  Germany ;  and  in  1815,  although  a  Protestant  oo 
a  similar  mission  to  the  states  of  the  church ;  with  the  design  also 
of  mcjideUing  the  establishments  of  public  instruction  according  to 
the  system  of  the  university  of  France*  It  was  whilst  on  this 
journey  of  ihspection  that  the  emperor  named  him  to  the  office 
of  maitre  des  requiies  in  the  council  of  state.  During  the  va- 
rious tours  which  these  duties  occasioned,  M.  Cuvier  neglect- 
ed no  opportunity  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory dnd  of  fossil  remains.  His  delicate  and  difficult  duties  as 
regarded  the  seminaries  of  public  education  were  performed  with 
as  inUch  feeling  as  judgment*  He  constantly  strove  to  preserve 
what  Was  valuable  even  in  faulty  institutions,  and  he  felt  the 
retieration  of  a  great  mind  for  places  which  great  nam^s  had  ren« 
del'ed  sacred. 

*^  Who,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  Reports,  speaking  of  the  universities  of 
Tuscany,  "  who  would  have  the  courage  to  interfere  hastily  with  institu- 
tions founded  and  sustained  by  so  many  great  men  ?  And  when  We  reflett 
that  the  teaching  of  civil  law  was  established  in  Tuscany  bjr  Ittiedus  and 
Barthotius ;  that  medicitle  has  possessed  there  a  Vidius,  a  Colntnbos,  a 
Fallopius,  a  Mercurialis,  and  a  Redi ;  that  Galileo  there  demonstrated 
physical  science;  that  Michelius  and  Cesalpinus  there  taught  botany^ 
that  from  those  schools  proceeded  Dante,  Petrarea,  Macbiavelli,  and  Gaic- 
ciardini ;  and  that  their  great  artists,  statesmen,  and  even  princes,  wers 
as  convenant  with  literature  as  their  scholars  by  profession ;  are  we  not 
rather  inclined  to  respect  than  to  criticise,  and  ought  we  not  above  all 
things  fear  to  propose  a  rash  reform  ?" 

Talents  so  eminent  as  those  of  Cuvier,  united  with  so  much 
dignity  of  character  and  so  much  experience,  were  indispensable 
to  France  under  all  the  successive  changes  of  government  which 
biippened  during  his  lifetime.  The  Consulate,  the  Imperial  Go- 
Ternment,  the  Restoration,  the  Monarchy  of  July,  did  but  anew 
direct  public  attention  to  the  civil  services  of  a  man  whose  attain- 
Suents  and  whose  sagacity  were  for  all  time.  Subservient  only  to 
good  and  great  designs,  worthy  of  his  exalted  intellect,  he  was  a 
favourite  of  the  consul,  of  the  emperor,  of  the  restored  sovereigns, 
and  of  him  whom  the  people  elected ;  and  yet  independent ;  for 
what  could  governments  or  kings  do  for  Cuvier  ?  Undistracted  by 
all  the  changes  that  befel  his  country,  he  was  ever  occupied  with 
her  best  interests ;  ever  laboriously  endeavouring  to  diffuse  that 
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meDtal  tind  moral  preparation  without  which  be  well  knew  the 
political  rights  she  so  urgently  sought  would  prove  the  revetue 
of  blessings.  Accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  great  preparations  by 
which  Providence  has  preceded  all  important  events  in  nature,  he 
conceived  that  the  moral  world  should  imitate  and  conform  to 
What  was  written  in  the  natural  world ;  and  well  knowing  that  all 
man's  title  to  consideration  depends  on  his  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  he  was  not  deluded  by  any  of  the  specious  theories  o^ 
imposing  names  by  which  so  many  well-wishers  to  mankind  t^ere 
deceived. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  Cuvier  was  con* 
suited  regarding  the  direction  of  the  University ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  some  remains  of  prejudices,  which  the  lessons  of  exile  had 
not  removed  from  the  royal  mind,  alone  prevented  his  being  ap* 
pointed  to  the  office  of  Grand  Master.  He  was,  however,  ap^ 
pointed  president  of  the  commission  of  public  instruction ;  and 
when  the  office  of  grand^master  was  revived}  Cuvier  retained  the 
influential  post  of  chancellor.  The  dignity  of  counsellor  of  state^ 
which  Napoleon  had  intended  to  confer  upon  him,  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Louis  XVIIl.,  and  he  was  thus  called  upon  to  tlike 
a  considerable  share  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
as  president  of  the  committee  of  the  interior,  an  office  which  in* 
▼olved  him  in  endless  details  of  domestic  administration.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Cuvier  derived 
acme  advantage  from  the  education  he  had  received  at  Stuttgard^ 
which  was  that  of  one  destined  for  public  duties.  Like  other  offi<& 
cial  persons,  he  was  often  exposed  to  misrepresentation  and  some« 
times  to  obloquy ;  but  those  apart  from  the  political  coteries  of 
Paris  will  have  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  continued  in 
his  ministerial  offices  to  be  as  distinguished  for  his  love  of  order 
and  of  justice,  for  sagacious  views,  industry,  and  pure  intentiobs, 
as  he  had  uniformly  been  acknowledged  to  be  in  affairs  of  science. 
Himself  a  Protestanti  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  functions 
imposed  upon  him  was  that  of  superintending  the  affairs  of  the 
tion>>catholic  sects  of  France;  and  it  is  said  that  he  meditated 
some  religious  modifications  which  would  have  proved  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  his  country.  In  1832,  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  France  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  he  occasionally  spoke  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  with  much  effect.  But  concerning  hit 
life  as  a  public  man  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  various  ac» 
counts  of  him  published  since  his  death.  ^ 

A  desire  to  know  something  of  the  private  habits  of  men  emi* 
nently  distinguished  is  natural  to  readers  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, and  arises  out  of  a  better  feeling  than  mere  curiosity  con- 
cerning particulars  in  no  way  connected  with  our  own  feelings  or 
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pursuits.  To  whatever  elevation  a  human  intellect  attains,  iti 
relationship  to  human  intellects  of  inferior  povirer  is  established  bj 
too  many  circumstances  to  admit  of  denial;  and  the  humblest 
class  of  readers,  as  respects  intellectual  capacity,  are  comforted, 
as  all  the  superior  natures  are  encouraged,  by  tracing  some  linea- 
ments of  a  common  family  likeness.  In  such  recognitions,  minds 
of  the  lowest  order  tind  relief  from  an  insupportable  sense  of  in« 
feriority,  whilst  those  that  aspire  more  highly  are  led  by  them 
to  believe  attainments  possible  for  which  they  might  otherwise 
think  the  necessary  struggles  and  sacrifices  too  great.  Doubtless 
all  cherish  a  secret  hope  of  detecting  in  the  biography  of  eminent 
persons  some  golden  secret  of  their  greatness,  eidier  in  their  modes 
of  study  or  of  labour ;  and  are  interested,  more  deeply  than  they 
love  to  confess,  in  tracing  the  manner  in  which  great  intellects 
have  been  kept  in  exercise ;  and  by  what  relaxations,  by  what  pe- 
culiarities even  of  toil  or  of  leisure,  they  were  marked  from  the 
crowd  of  aimless  and  undistinguished  men.  The  wonder  caused 
by  what  they  found  time  to  perform  carries  something  with  it  that 
is  humiliating:  we  think  that  we  have  less  time  than  other  men, 
and  that  they  were  more  favoured  by  fortune  or  accident  than  by 
nn  organization  of  which  the  questionless  superiority  must  be  ad* 
mitted. 

The  private  life  of  Cuvier  encourages  none  of  these  agreeable 
kinds  of  self-delusion.  His  vast  and  diversified  undertakings  prove 
that  he  possessed  a  brain  of  the  most  perfect  organization,  as 
much  as  its  ample  development,  and  the  depth  of  its  convolutions, 
and  the  absolute  weight  of  its  cerebral  lobes.  His  habits  of  life 
show  that  his  superiority  to  other  men  arose  from  the  most  dili- 
gent employment  of  his  mind,  at  every  possible  interval  that  could 
be  taken  from  public  business,  from  social  duties,  and  from  need- 
ful rest.  But  so  limited  was  the  time  that  he  could  thus  absolutely 
command,  that  we  see  beyond  dispute  that  no  mere  plodding  in* 
dustry  could  have  effected  what  he  performed,  and  that  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  mental  operations  was  no  less  wonderful  than  their 
power.  We  must  let  M.  Duvernoy  describe  the  minute  traits  of 
one  whom  he  most  intimately  knew.  We  quote  his  Notice  rather 
than  the  more  ample  account  of  Mrs.  Lee,  because  no  English 
reader  should  omit  the  perusal  of  one  of  the  most  elegant,  judi- 
cious, and  affecting  pieces  of  biography  that  ever  proceeded  from 
a  female  pen. 

''If  I  have  entered  into  some  details  of  his  adrainistrative  career," says 
M .  Duvernoy,  "  and  for  an  instant  gone  aside  from  my  principal  object,  that 
of  showing  you  the  man  of  genius  labouring  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, it  has  been  that  you  should  know  him  thoroughly,  and  that  every 
moment  of  his  life  has  had  its  useful  employment ;  and  that  time  was  hit 
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treasure,  of  which  he  lost  not  the  smallest  part.  I  wished  to  place  before 
yoa  a  striking  example  of  the  exertion  with  which  existence  might  be 
filled  by  those  whose  constant  desire  it  is  to  neglect  none  of  these  duties, 
however  numerous  such  duties  may  be. 

'^  To  be  more  convinced  of  this,  let  us  follow  Cuvier  for  a  little  while 
into  private  life,  into  his  family,  where  he  was  seen  to  so  much  advan- 
tage, and  where  his  constant  activity,  his  extreme  facility  of  composition, 
his  prodigious  memory,  the  universality  of  his  acquirements,  his  exqui- 
site judgment,  the  lively  interest  of  his  conversation,  still  more  elevated 
this  extraordinary  man  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  to 
approach  him. 

*'  He  was  never  found  without  occupation ;  he  never  allowed  any 
repose  to  his  mind  while  awake ;  the  only  relaxation  that  he  permitted 
to  it  was  that  arising  from  a  change  of  the  objects  on  which  it  was  ex- 
erted* During  his  frequent  drives  through  the  city,  or  his  longer  jour- 
nies,  he  read  and  even  wrote  in  his  carriage,  which  was  fitted  up  with  a 
lamp,  so  that  he  might  write  as  if  in  his  study.  No  author  ever  com- 
posed so  many  original  works  at  a  smaller  expense  of  time. 

"  He  rose  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  studied  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  during  which  meal  he  looked  over  two 
or  three  newspapers,  without,  however,  being  inattentive  to  the  conver- 
sation of  those  around  him.  He  then  received  such  persons  as  desired 
to  speak  with  him,  and  went  out  at  the  latest  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  to  the  Council  of  State,  or  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  to  the  University.  On  Monday,  the  day  on  which  the 
sittings  at  the  Institute  are  held,  his  morning  was  prolonged  to  twelve 
or  one  o'clock.  From  these  different  meetings  he  commonly  only  re- 
turned to  dinner  5  but  if  he  returned  so  as  to  have  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  spare,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  resume  some  composition,  inter- 
rupted since  the  night  before,  on  some  scientific  subject.  This  facility  of 
study,  and  of  directing  all  the  power  of  his  attention  from  one  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  another,  to  very  diverse  subjects,  was  one  of  the  circumstan- 
ces in  the  great  qualities  of  his  mind  which  I  most  admired. 

**  He  dined  between  six  and  seven ;  and  if  he  did  not  leave  home  in 
the  evening,  be  immediately  afterwards  withdrew  to  his  study  to  occupy 
himself  there  until  ten  or  eleven :  from  eleven  to  twelve  he  had  some  li- 
terary or  historical  work  read  to  him. 

'*  Thus  M.  Cuvier  had  no  day  but  Sunday  in  which  he  could  pursue 
one  occupation  during  the  whole  day ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  books,  memorials,  reports,  and  historical  notices  he  wrote  on  a  day 
which  is  for  so  many  persons  a  day  of  idleness  or  dissipation,  and  which 
he  had  more  particularly  consecrated  to  the  task  of  revealing  to  the 
world  the  wonders  of  the  creation." — p.  86. 

This  is  an  extraordinary,  and^  we  doubt  not,  a  faithful  picture^ 
and  which,  although  it  leaves  us  impressed  with  an  idea  of  that 
ceaseless  mental  toil  which  Napoleon  said  he  made  him  his  mas** 
ter  of  requests  in  part  to  relieve  him  from,  is  far  from  explaining 
the  marvellous  abundance  and  extent  of  Cuvier*8  performances. 
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Ope  lesson^  however,  may  be  learnt  from  it  by  many  wiio  affect 
to  deplore  their  unavoidable  abstinence  from  intellectual  delightt, 
and  who  are  merely  suffering  the  evils  that  arise  from  neglecting 
the  expense  of  small  portions  of  time.  The  habit  of  being  never 
idle,  of  being  undisturbed  by  interruptions,  of  returning  to  uofi* 
nished  labours  as  if  no  interruptions  had  occurred,  if  to  be  acquired 
by  those  who  do  not  possess  it,  is  shown  to  be  so  valuable  as  to 
deserve  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  mind  for  its  attainment. 

We  close  these  biographical  notices  with  regret.  Of  dieir 
interesting  contents  much  remains  to  reward  the  reader,  for  we 
have  chiefly  sought  to  exhibit  Cuvier  as  a  man  of  icieDce.  Bat 
it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  so  accomplished  a 
person,  one  so  intellectually  and  morally  gifted,  without  being 
drawn  away  from  his  immortal  works  to  himself,  from  the  philo- 
sopher and  statesman  to  the  man  and  the  father.  To  have  seen 
and  known  Cuvier  is  what  no  one  who  ever  had  that  privilege 
can  wish  to  forget.  We  saw  him  not  long  after  that  cruel  do- 
mestic affliction  which  deprived  him  of  a  daughter  worthy  of  her 
name,  and  beneath  which  even  his  mighty  heart  bad  well  nigh 
broken.  His  bouse  was  for  a  long  time  closed  to  the  briUiant 
fissemblies  of  the  learned  and  the  scientific  who  used  thither  to 
resort,  and  there  to  show  of  what  the  highest  minds  are  capabk 
in  social  communion. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  stranger  who  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  in  his  spacious  dwelling  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
vras  led  to  the  highest  story,  which  appeared  to  be  eotireiy 
devoted  to  books  and  study,  and  through  several  rooms,  all  fitted 
up  as  so  many  libraries,  in  some  of  which  secretaries  or  ama- 
nuenses were  writing,  with  books  and  engravings  before  them,  and 
probably  employed  on  some  portions  ofthe  great  work  on  fisfaei» 
which  was  then  in  progress.  At  length  the  study  of  Cuvier  was 
reached,  and  the  illustrious  occupier  was  found  deeply  engagad 
among  bis  papers ;  dressed  in  a  grey  dressing-gown  and  cap,  and 
having  an  air  of  plain  good  sense  and  gravity,  strongly  enough 
contrasted  with  the  vivacity  of  address  of  some  of  his  brother 
savans  of  that  time.  He  seemed  to  have  the  art  or  the  habit  of 
directing  the  conversation  to  circumstances  most  interesting  to 
the  individual  who  visited  him,  and  to  his  English  visitors  be 
generally  made  it  apparent  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  our  places  of  education,  and  with  most  of  our 
countrymen  dbtinguished  for  scientific  acquirements.  His  man- 
ner was  composed*  without  any  approacli  to  moroseness.  His 
expression  was  mild  and  penetrating ;  the  tone  of  his  voice  was 
wy  pleasing,  at  once  firm  and  gentle ;  and  there  was  an  air  of 
sincerity  in  everything  he  said   which   was   particniariy  grati« 
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fjriiig.  In  |he  afternpon  of  the  as^rpe  clay  it  might  bsippea  tbiit 
tbo9e  who  had  been  honoured  with  such  an  interview,  saw  bim 
again  at  th^  Institute  in  bis  capacity  of  secretary.  Cuyier 
ivould  then  be  dressed  as  became  bis  station  in  society,  and  bid 
cap  being  thrown  aside  left  bis  very  striking  features  and  bis  noble 
bead  unconcealed.  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoir  has  prefixed  to  it  an 
admirable  likeness  of  him;  so  admirable,  indeed,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  looked  at  by  those  who  knew  him  without  a  kind  of 
expectation  of  hearing  again  that  voice  of  eloquence  and  wisdom 
which  cgn  be  beard  no  more.  The  Galkty  of  Portraits  alsQ 
contains  ^  likeness  of  Cuvier,  of  which  every  admirer  of  bim 
should  possess  himself  of  a  copy.  M.  Duvernoy's  work  contains 
a  profile,  which  shows  something  of  the  classical  beauty,  bn); 
little  of  the  expression  of  the  original.  M.  Pariset  has  been  unfqir? 
lunate  iu  not  obtaining  something  more  ornamental  to  bis  Elogig 
than  a  kind  of  caricature  $  and  the  same  wretched  engraving  dis« 
%ures  the  French  translation  of  Mrs.  Lee's  most  delightful 
book ;  whereas  her  own  book,  in  English,  is  adorned  with  an 
engraving  which  at  least  makes  intelligible  that  memorable  ex- 
pression of  Madame  Cuvier,  when  surveying  Mr.  Pickersgill'a 
generous  present  of  her  husband's  picture,  pamted  by  the  artist's 
pwn  master-hand: — *'  It  is  he;  it  is  his  noble,  pure,  and  elevated 
mind,  often  melancholy,  but  always  benevolent  and  calm,  like  real 
goodness.  It  is  th^  gre^t  man  passing  over  this  earth,  and  know- 
ing that  there  is  something  beyond."  To  us  this  single  exclama- 
tion convpys  no  inconsiderable  eulogy  of  one  whom  it  proves  to 
haye  been,  what  unfortunately  so  few  of  the  wives  of  literary  or 
scientific  men  have  been,  a  helpmate  to  her  husband,  and  worthy 
of  the  warmest  praise  showered  upon  her  by  his  admiring  friends* 

Cuvier's  demeanour  at  the  Institute  waSi  perhaps,  somewhat 
stately,  not  always  without  a  slight  admixture  of  impatience  $ 
son^etimes,  indeed,  accounted  for  by  the  frivolities  occasionally 
mixed  up  with  the  proceedings  even  of  the  most  scientific  assem"* 
blies,  when  they  consist  of  numerous  meinbers ;  but  sometimes  a 
little  too  repressive,  or  to  a  foreigner  appearing  sp,  of  the  lively 
^nd  intelligent  sallies  of  young  members  who  were  yet  not  quite 
yndisdnguished.  His  tones,  on  snch  occasions,  commanded 
imm/ediate  attention ;  and  a  few  simple  words  from  him  seemed 
at  once  to  settle  points  about  to  be  vivaciously  disputed ;  whilst 
his  ff^annef  was  very  dignified,  and  that  of  one  who  strove,  not 
without  success,  to  repress  a  constitutional  irritability ;  an  ifritar 
bility,  compatible,  it  must  be  i-emembered,  with  such  patient 
attention  to  minute  details  as  few  were  capable  of. 

But  a  fe^w  years  have  gone  by,  and  all  this  has  passed  away  I 
and  C^vi^r^  and  ^^W  pf  t^e  great  j^ien  who  then  surrounded 
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hiniy  like  the  emperor  who  once  presided  in  that  hall  of  science, 
have  been  removed  like  so  many  unreal  and  shadowy  things ; 
leaving  their  works  for  our  contemplation,  to  be  viewed  apart 
from  the  radiance  of  false  glory  which  was  once  shed  over  them, 
andjudged  by  the  simple  standard  of  the  good  they  effected. 

TlO  civilize  large  portions  of  mankind  ;  to  ''  lead  the  mind  of 
man  to  its  noble  destination,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  to  spread 
sound  and  wholesome  ideas  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people ;  to  draw  human  beings  from  the  empire  of  prejudices 
and  passions ;  to  make  reason  the  arbitrator  and  supreme  guide 
of  public  opinion/'  which  are  "  the  essential  objects  of  science/' 
•—we  use  the  glowing  words  of  Cuvier  himself — these  are,  indeed, 
objects  which,  if  they  can  only  be  fully  eflfected  by  governments, 
can  be  promoted  by  men  of  science,  and  confer  a  true  lustre 
upon  all  who  seek  them.     Occupied  with  such  grand  objects, 
Cuvier  passed  his  life  in  study  and  exertion,  and  he  was  still 
occupied  in  them  when  paralysis  laid  its  iron  hand  upon  him, 
leaving  for  a  few  days  his  noble  mind  untouched,  and  then,  with- 
out violence  extinguishing  his  mortal  life.     With  the  same  calm- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  plan 
and  decrees  of  Providence  in  the  regulation  of  all  nature,  did  he 
resign  himself  to  the  inevitable  laws  which  regulate  the  duration 
of  the  immortal  portion  of  man  in  a  mortal  frame. 

It  is  when  we  pause,  after  dwelling  on  the  close  of  the  earthly 
existence  of  such  a  mind,  that  the  solemn  but  consoling  belief 
visits  US',  that  such  activity  has  not  all  ceased,  that  such  mani^ 
festations  of  the  soul  cannot  all  die.  We  follow  with  our  feeble 
imagination  the  spirit  departed  into  some  higher  sphere,  where 
it  receives  further  amplifications  of  perception  and  reason,  that 
it  may  behold  yet  more  of  the  vast  design  which  it  was  even 
here  occupied  in  contemplating,  in  interpreting;  and  to  find  a 
confirmation  of  the  elevated  faith  which  here  it  cherished,  that 
every  thing  was  created  for  good. 

Some  feelings  of  sorrow  we  roust  be  afiected  by,  some  natural 
tears  we  shed,  to  see  all  that  is  best  and  brightest  in  what  we  call 
life  so  transient,  and  but  the  dream  of  a  shadow,  or  a  vapour. 
We  may  wish  that  a  few  more  years  had  been  accorded  to  Cuvier. 
But  we  should  rather  recall  what  his  life  had  already  permitted 
him  to  accomplish.  He  had  not  reached  the  years  enumerated 
by  the  Psalmist,  but  his  labours  had  been  those  of  a  century. 
Looking  back  to  his  vast  achievements  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  earth  and  its  creatures,  wherein,  if  he  began  much,  he  had 
the  rare  happiness  of  living  to  bring  almost  every  thing  which  he 
touched  into  order,  if  not  to  perfection ;  viewing  his  qualities  of 
sagacity  and  enlarged  benevolence  in  the  high  station  of  a  minister 
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of  state,  especially  entrusted  with  the  advancement  of  the  national 
mind ;  remembering  the  eloquence  with  which,  in  his  undying 
ElogeSf  he  coiiferred  popularity,  immortality,  on  much  individual 
intellect  and  virtue ;  and  seeing  with  what  unstained  purity  he 
walked  in  private  life ;— what  is  there  that  could  be  desired  more 
for  Cuvier?  A  reputation  mor«  exalted  than  that  of  conquerors; 
a  fame  more  extended  than  that  of  princes ;  the  power  of  doing 
good,  actively  employed;  a  continual  reference  of  the  works 
which  he  studied  to  the  great  Creator,  whom  in  his  lowliest  works 
be  acknowledged;  a  life  of  patient  and  well  directed  inquiry; 
these,  although  but  human  glories,  may  irradiate  the  soul  when 
the  body's  life  is  gone.  To  him,  as  to  every  industrious  student, 
death  might  seem  to  come  in  the  midst  of  inquiries  unfinished, 
and  undertakings  incomplete.  To  others,  considering  what  he 
perfected;  and  what  he  was  intending,  it  more  justly  seems  as  if 
he  were  removed  when  his  capacious  mind  had  performed  its 
allotted  office  in  this  world,  and  was  aspiring,  not  presumptuously, 
but  with  high  and  searching  thought,  to  explain  that  unity,  and 
greatness,  and  perfection  of  nature,  of  which,  although  he  pointed 
to  it,  none  can  feel  a  perfect  comprehension  in  this  state  of 
existence.  His  latest  thoughts  were  those  which  we  may  conceive 
to  be  continued  after  death.  He  had  caught  glimpses,  only 
revealed  to  such  minds,  of  some  great  scheme,  which  it  is  just 
possible  that,  if  life  had  been  permitted  to  him,  he  might  have 
been  able  to  convey  a  faint  apprehension  of  to  others.  There 
is  something  sublime  iu  this  participation  of  a  mortal  mind  in 
the  knowledge  of  higher  powers,  not,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  by  vain,  forbidden,  and  impious  attempts  of  disastrous  con- 
sequence ;  not  as  in  the  visions  of  mythology,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  some  idle  question  connected  with  physical  enjoyments ; 
but  to  raise  and  purify  man's  thoughts,  and  to  teach  him  his  true 
position  and  his  duties. 

To  do  justice  to  the  scientific  merits  of  Cuvier,  each  of  his 
great  works  should  have  been  subjected  to  analysis.  The  view 
of  them  all,  comprehending,  as  they  do,  forty  years  of  his  life, 
suggests  too  many  general  reflections:  yet  even  such  a  survey 
may  induce  some  readers  to  turn  to  his  works,  which  are,  perhaps, 
less  known  in  England  than  they  deserve  to  be,  and  others, 
attracted  by  his  great  example,  to  make  some  efforts  to  imitate  it« 
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AftT.  v.— 1  *  Contes  Jrabe$  du  Cbeikb  al  Mohdyt    Tradiiiu  p«r 

J.  Jr  AJart^elf    Paris*    1834.    8vo. 
2.  Les  Aventure$  de  Kamrup.    Traduitea  de  rHiad^stini  par 

M,  Garcin  de  Ta88y.    (Printed  for  the  Oriental  TranskitioB 

Committee,)    Paria.   1834.    Svo. 

''  The  gorgeous  East,**  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  **  the  mother- 
country  of  the  human  race,  of  civilizationi  of  literature,  aiid  ot 
the  arts,  always  excites  a  deep  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  Euro- 
peans ;  vfe  regard  its  mighty  monuments  as  we  should  the  tombs 
of  our  fathers,  and  receive  accounts  of  its  stereotyped  customs  as 
descriptions  of  the  habits  of  our  ancestors."  This  feeling  is  con* 
siderably  strengthened  by  the  association  of  Arabian  Tales  with 
the  fondest  reminiscences  of  early  youth.  Dear,  delightful 
Scheherazade !  who  is  (here  that  loves  not  to  recal  the  hours  of 
stolen  pleasure,  devoted  to  the  stories  with  which^  during  a  thou- 
sand and  one  nights,  thou  didst  delay  the  stroke  of  fate,  and 
change  the  stern  resolve  of  the  cruel  bchahriar?  The  days  are 
gone  when  we  gave  full  credence  to  the  marvels  of  Aladdin's 
lamp  and  ring,  when  the  voyages  of  Sinbad  appeared  as  authentic 
as  those  of  Ross  and  Parry ;  but  we  must  confess,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hazard  of  incurring  all  the  ridicule  of  this  utilitarian  age, 
that  we  still  love  to  revel  in  these  wild  and  wondrous  scepes  of 
oriental  imagination. 

"  The  weary  soul  tbey  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youtb, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring/* 

Tlie  translator  of  these  tales,  the  Chevalier  Marcel,  was  direc* 
tor  of  the  French  printing-office,  established  in  Cairo  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  Egypt.  He  formed  there  a  close  inti-* 
macy  with  the  Sheikh  Al  Mohdi,  secretary  to  the  divan  at  Cairo^ 
and  received  from  him  the  manuscript  coUectioQ  of  tales,  of  ^hich 
die  translation  is  before  us.  Before  entering  on  any  examina- 
tion of  their  merits,  we  ipvist  turn  our  attention  to  the  translator's 
interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  who  acted  po  bumbla 
part  in  the  several  revolutions  that  seem  now  likely  to  worl^  o^t 
the  moral  regeneration  of  Egypt. 

Al  Mohdi  was  a  Copt  and  Christian  by  birth;  thesie  degenerate 
relics  of  the  ancient  people  of  the  Pharaohs,  like  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  rendered  themselves  useful  and  almost  indispensable  to 
their  Mohammedan  masters  by  their  financial  and  diplomatic 
skill ;  they  had  the  monopoly  of  all  the  administrative  details  of 
the  government,  and  the  possession  of  some  lucrative  arts,  which 
in  some  degree  compensated  them  for  the  civil  and  military  degra- 
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datioD  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  their  conquerors.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  the  Copts  have  preserved  from  time  immemo- 
rial, eicliisively,  the  secret  of  hatching  chickens  by  artificial  heat, 
Tha  Turkish  and  Arabian  proprietors  of  the  ovens  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Coptic  servants,  and  every  attempt  that  they  have 
made  to  break  the  monopoly  baa  completely  failed. 

Al  Mohdi's  father  was  named  Abifanius  Fadl-Allah,  a  singular 
inixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  not  unusual  in  the  names  of  those 
who  are  descended  from  tlie  subjects  of  the  Ptolemies  and  th^ 
Fatemite  khalifs:  Abifanius  is  simply  the  Greek  E^ri^ario^  (Illus* 
trious),  and  Fadl- Allah  signifies  in  Arabic  "  divine  virtue*" 

Abifanius  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  Sulim&n  Kashef,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  celebrated  AH  Bey ;  when  his  son 
had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  Suliman  wished  to  have 
him  enrolled  amongst  his  Mamelukes^  but  Al  Mohdi  had  little 
taste  for  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  entreated  his  patron 
to  aid  him  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  so  that  he  might 
become  qualified  for  a  civil  office.  Sulim&n  consented,  and  pro- 
cured him  admission  to  the  celebrated  Mussulman  academy  esta- 
blished at  Cairo,  in  the  Jam-aUazhar,  or  "  illustrious  mosque," 
but  which  travellers  more  usually  call  ^'  the  mosque  of  flowers." 
His  admission  to  this  mosque  was  of  course  purchased  by  a 
change  of  his  religion;  but  the  boy  had  never  the  bad  feelings  of 
a  renegade,  and,  during  his  entire  life,  the  remembrance  of  the 
better  creed  he  had  left  saved  him  from  imbibing  tlie  bigotry  and 
intolerance  of  Islamism. 

During  thirteen  years  Al  Mohdi  devoted  himself  diligently  to 
study,  and  we  find  in  his  writings  traces  of  his  acquirements  in 
Buropean  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  east.  From  his  father 
he  learned  the  routine  of  financial  and  diplomatic  arrangements,  and 
the  hereditary  secret  of  the  Coptic  race,  while  his  acquirements  in 
theology  and  Mohammedan  law  were  so  celebrated,  that  at  an 
unusually  early  age  he  was  dignified  with  the  tide  of  sheikh,  and 
regarded  as  a  high  authority  in  matters  of  casuistry. 

Wheii  Al  Mohdi  had  attained  his  twenty-sixth  year,  Ali  Bey 
had  become  the  leading  man  of  Egypt;  Sulimdn  recommended 
the  young  sheikh  to  his  notice,  and  Ali,  a  shrewd  judge  of  talent, 
in  a  short  time  made  him  one  of  his  secretaries.  During  the 
troubled  but  glorious  career  of  Ali  Bey,  who,  with  inferior  means 
and  far  less  available  opportunities,  commenced  reforms  as  exten- 
sive and  perhaps  more  prudent  thap  those  that  Mehem^t  Ali 
has  effected,  Al  Mohdi  faithfully  supported  his  cause,  seeking  no 
reward  in  prosperity,  making  no  attempt  to  escape  in  adversity. 
When  Ali  Bey  fell  by  the  treachery  of  those  whom  he  trusted,  Al 
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Mohdi  became  an  exile  in  Syria;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 
he  was  recalled  by  Ismael  Bey  and  restored  to  his  former  oflSce. 
By  consummate  prudence  he  managed  to  continue  neutral  during 
the  fierce  contests  that  preceded  the  French  invasion^  and  when 
Cairo  was  taken,  the  general  voice  of  the  citizens  pointed  out 
Al  Mohdi  as  the  person  best  suited  to  direct  the  administration 
of  Cairo;  Napoleon,  with  his  usual  wisdom^  immediately  rati6ed 
his  appointment.  M.  Marcel  soon  became  an  especial  favourite 
with  the  sheikh,  but  he  tells  us  that  the  progress  of  his  friendship 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  some  bottles  of  excellent  brandy,  for 
which  the  sheikh^  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Koran« 
had  a  airong  penchant.  We  were  amused  by  a  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  his  translator  on  this  delicate  subject. 

"  Af.  My  worthy  sheikh,  has  not  your  prophet,  on  whom  be  peace 
and  benediction,  forbidden  expressly,  in  the  Koran,  the  use  of  wine  to 
the  faithful  ? 

"  S,  No :  look  to  the  book. 

''  M,  Here  it  is,  read  this  passage  in  the  second  Snrat.  '  They  will 
ask  thee  concerning  wine  and  lots.  Answer,  in  both  there  is  great  sin.** 

"  S,  Continue  the  verse—'  and  also  some  things  of  use  unto  men.' 

''  M»  I  will,  in  my  turn,  read  on, '  but  their  sinfulness  is  greater  than 
their  use.'  Turn  also  to  the  fifth  Surat ;  '  O  true  believers !  surely  wine 
and  lots  and  images  are  devouring  arrows,  are  an  abomination  of  the 
work  of  Satan,  therefore  avoid  them,  that  ye  may  prosper.  Satan  seeketh 
to  sow  dissension  and  hatred  among  you  by  means  of  wine  aud  lots,  and 
to  divert  you  from  remembering  God,  and  from  prayer. 'f 

"  S,  Very  well :  but  I  never  gamble,  and  in  taking  a  cheerful  glass 
with  you,  I  feel  that  the  bonds  of  our  friendship  are  tightened— one  glass 
more !     Here's  to  your  health,  and  the  continuance  of  our  friendship ! 

'*  M,  Thank  you,  but  you  have  not  answered  me  respecting  the  pro- 
hibition of  wine. 

"  S.  This  is  not  wine ;  a  small  glass  more. 

''  M.  Here  it  is.  It  is  not  wine,  but  it  comes  from  it ;  besides  all 
the  commentators  and  all  the  traditions  join  in  prohibiting  Mussulmans 
the  use  of  strong  liquors  that  intoxicate. 

**  S.  Oh !  this  does  not  intoxicate  me.     One  little  glass  more." 

The  chevalier  was  fairly  beaten^  and  left  the  sheikh  master  of  the 
field. 

But  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  Al  Mohdi  were  more  conspi- 
cuous on  another  occasion,  when  the  French  general,  either 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  had  outraged  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  leading  Mussulmans  in  Cairo.  The  general-in- 
chief  invited  to  a  splendid  banquet  the  principal  officers  of  his 
staflf  and  the  most  eminent  citizens.    In  the  midst  of  the  feast^ 

*  Sale*8  Konn,  vol.  1.  p.  5T  t  lb.  toI.  i.  p.  59, 
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the  servants  placed  before  each  of  the  guests  a  glass  of  excellent 
white  wine; 

**  Soon  ninrmurs  were  heard,  by  degrees  the  whispers  became  louder, 
surprise  and  discontent  were  displayed  in  every  countenance. 

'*  ^  It  is  wine/  said  one. 

"  '  Wine  !*  shouted  another.  *  Wine  to  Mussulman  sheikhs!  and  iu 
public !' 

'*  *  It  is  an  insult/  said  a  thirds  *  artful  means  devised  by  vengeance 
to  lower  us  in  public  estimation!' 

**  *  Let  us  depart/  exclaimed  a  sheikh^  more  exasperated  than  the  rest, 
'  and  proclaim  to  our  fellow  citizens  the  insult  that  has  been  oflfered  to 
us^  and  through  us  to  our  religion  and  our  holy  prophet !' 

'^  The  sheikh  Al  Mohdi  bad  not  lost  any  of  these  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion, and  of  those  still  more  dangerous  proposals^  whose  consequences 
were  likely  to  prove  deplorable  in  a  city  recently  pacified,  where  a  brand 
throwD  at  random  might  kindle  a  vast  conflagration. 

''  He  had  seen  all  and  heard  all,  without  seeming  to  pay  the  least 
attention,  apparently  plunged  in  that  apathetic  reverie,  in  which  the 
Orientals  are  so  fond  of  indulging.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  awake,  and 
with  a  tone  of  surprise  demanded,  '  What  is  the  matter  ? — what  troubles 
you?' 

*'  They  explained  to  him  the  subject  of  the  general  discontent, '  They 
have  oflfered  us  wine  to  drink  !'  *  Perhaps  it  is  not  wine/  said  the  sheikh, 
calmly  taking  up  his  glass  and  looking  at  it;  'assuredly  it  is  not  wine; 
wine  is  never  of  this  colour.*  The  angry  passions  began  to  subside,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  minds  of  the  Mussulmans  would  take  the  direc- 
tion given  them  by  their  able  chief,  whose  gaming  and  orthodoxy  were 
well  known.  After  a  short  pause,  he  lifted  the  glass  and  swallowed  its 
contents,  saying, '  Let  us  see  what  it  really  is  /  then  with  a  true  epicu- 
rean smack  of  the  lips, '  It  is  wine,  my  brethren,  but  it  is  delicious,  and 
if  it  be  a  sin  for  nie  or  for  you  to  drink  it,  may  the  holy  prophet  cause  the 
sin  to  fall  on  the  Franks.'  He  demanded  a  second  glass,  the  sheikhs  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  drank,  exclaiming,  '  Be  the  sin  on  them !  be  the 
sin  on  them  !*  Discord  fled  from  the  table,  harmony  reigned  in  its  stead, 
the  festivity  of  the  evening  suflfered  no  further  interruption,  and  there  was 
no  insurrection  in  the  city. 

Like  most  of  the  Orientals,  Al  Mohdi  was  fond  of  punning 
upon  names;  Bonaparte  be  called  Bonna  Bakht  (the  edifice  of 
fortune);  Kleber,  Kalah-her  (the  fortress  of  the  country);  and 
Menou,  Men-hu  (what  kind  is  he?).  After  the  departure  of  the 
French,  the  sheikh  was  continued  in  his  situation,  and  so  univer- 
sally was  be  respected,  that  when  the  Albanians  broke  out  into 
insurrection  and  attacked  the  Frank  quarter  of  Cairo,  in  July, 
1804,  the  women  and  children  found  a  safe  asylum  in  his  house, 
which  even  these  licentious  mercenaries  dared  not  violate.  He 
subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the  elevation  of  Mehemet 
All  to  the  government,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  sect  of 
Shaf&i,  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  Islam.    Mehemet 
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AM,  however,  fitiding  that  Al  Mofadi  opposed  some  of  his  prfr- 
jects^  treated  him  with  coldness,  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
tired into  private  life>  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  A.  D.  1815. 

The  tales  which  Al  Mohdi  collected  are  divided  into  two  tin- 
equal  portions^  the  second  being  abobt  double  the  length  of  the 
first;  both  are  connected  by  the  history  of  Abd-er-rahman  at 
Iskanderanl  (the  Alexandrian),  who  is  the  Scheherazade  of  the 
work.  The  first  portion^  whimsically  entitled  by  the  author 
*'  The  Present  of  an  Unmarried  Awakener,  for  the  amusement  of 
him  who  loves  slumber  and  sleep/*  was  translated  and  published 
sotae  years  ago  under  the  title  of  the  ''  Ten  unfortunate  evenings 
of  Abd-er-raimian-aUIskanderani/'  Its  success  induced  M. 
Marcel  to  revise  and  improve  it,  and  to  add  the  second  and  more 
interesting  portion^  called  **  Conversations  in  the  Morist&o^  ot- 
Revelations  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cairo." 

The  plot  of  the  main  story  is  tilofe  ingenious  but  less  romantic 
than  that  of  Scheherazade  and  Schahriar.  Abd-er-fahman  being 
left  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune  by  his  father,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Alexandria,  devotes  himself  intensely  to  study,  and  makes 
a  proficiency  which  he  fondly  deems  unparalleled.  Desirous  that 
others  should  profit  by  his  learning,  he  prepares  narratives  to  read 
to  his  friends.  Ten  times  he  adventures  as  a  story-teller;  on 
each  occasion  his  auditors  are  put  to  sleep,  atid  some  dread  mis« 
fortune  is  brought  on  the  hapless  author's  head.  The  tenth  even«> 
itig  brings  him  to  beggary,  and  consigns  him  to  the  Morist(bi« 
or  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Cairo. 

On  the  first  occasion,  Abd-er-rahman  began  by  assembling  his 
slaves  and  reading  to  them  a  resume  of  history,  which,  sooth  to 
say,  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  soporific  qualities.  Before  he  had 
concluded  they  had  all  fallen  asleep,  leaving  the  doors  and  gates 
unfastened.  The  na'ib  or  chief  of  police,  discovering  this  negli* 
gence  as  he  went  his  rounds,  ordered  his  attendants  to  nail  up 
the  doors,  and  inflicted  a  very  heavy  fine  on  Abd-er-rahman,  for 
thus  afibrding  temptation  to  robbers. 

The  unfortunate  story-teller  consoled  himself  by  reflecting  on 
the  proverbial  stupidity  of  slaves ;  he  resolved  to  assemble  a  more 
enlightened  auditory,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  a  magnificent  entertainment  After  they  had 
feasted  on  the  richest  dainties,  Abd-er-rahman  produced  his  ma- 
nuscript, and  read  a  very  interesting  narrative,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  men  reposing  all  their  trust  m  God.  But,  alas !  his  audi- 
tors fell  asleep  once  more ;  on  looking  round,  however,  he  disco- 
vered four  who  had  escaped  the  general  somnolency,  and  he 
complimented  them  highly  on  their  taste  and  love  of  learning* 
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Thejr,  in  return^  espreteed  so  deep  an  interest  in  hiS  narratiTtfy 
that  they  wished  to  see  the  historical .  authorities  on  which  it  wfts 
founded.  The  delighted  author  went  to  seek  them  in  his  studj^ 
they  were  not  easily  found,- and  he  was  consequently  absetit  for 
some  time*  When  he  returned^  the  four  attentive  guests  had  dis- 
appeared,  bnd  along  with  them  had  vanished  all  Abd«er-rahman's 
nch  service  of  plate^  with  the  exception  of  one  salver,  on  which 
Al  Harrami,  the  notorious  robber^  had  written  some  lines  thank- 
itlgAbd-er-rahman  for  his  entertainment. 

The  next  morning  Abd-er^-rahman  went  to  lodge  his  complaint 
before  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries,  taking  with  him  the  salver  on 
which  the  robber  had  written  his  complimentary,  letter.  He 
found  the  aga  mounted  oil  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
suitors,  to  whose  complaints  he  could  give  but  distracted  atten- 
tion* Abd-er-rahman  stated  his  case  and  exhibited  the  salver; 
the  aga  heard  little  and  comprehended  less  of  the  coiiiplainant's 
statement,  but  demanded  that  the  salver  should  be  handed  to  him 
for  closer  inspection.  No  sooner  had  he  seen  the  robber's  letter 
than  he  furiously  accused  Abd^er-rahman  of  being  an  accomplice 
of  the  gatig,  and  without  hearing  his  explanation*  ordered  him  to 
be  bastinadoed*  The  orders  were  instantly  obeyed,  while  the 
surrounding  multitude  loudly  cheered  the  prompt  justice  of  their 
magistrate^  Nor  was  this  all :  Abd-er-rahman  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  very  heavy  fine  to  prevetit  further  proceedings  before  a  su- 
perior tribunal. 

The  next  audience  to  which  Abd-er-rahman  recited  was  com- 
posed of  his  relativesi  whom  he  had  assembled  to  celebrate  his 
reconciliation  with  a  cousin,  who  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by 
H  career  of  vice  and  profligacy  in  a  distant  land,  but  who  repre- 
sented his  poverty  as  the  result  of  inevitable  misfortunes*  Abd- 
er-rahman  believed  the  tale^  and  by  a  romantic  excess  of  genero- 
aityi  lent  him  a  large  sum  of  money  in  private,  while  publicly  he 
affected  to  entertain  suspicions  of  his  character.  The  third  tale 
produced  the  same  eflfects  as  the  preceding,  but  the  sleep  was  not 
immediately  attended  with  any  fatal  result.  However^  such  soon 
appeared ;  Abd-er-rahman  had  placed  the  bond  given  him  by  his 
cousin  in  the  leaves  of  the  book  from  which  he  read  to  his  guests, 
whence  it  was  easily  abstracted  by  the  fraudulent  debtori  who 
laughed  the  unfortunate  stoipr-teller  to  scorn,  when  he  went  to 
seek  for  payment.  A  law-suit  followed.  Abd-er-rahman's  case, 
of  course,  completely  failed,  and  he  had  not  only  to  pay  all  the 
costs,  but  a  very  heavy  fine  for  having  brought  a  false  accusation 
before  the  tribunal ;  he  had  also  to  endure  the  bastinado  a  second 
time  for  perjury. 

A  bright  idea  now  seized  Abd«er-rahman;   he  resolved  no 
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longer  to  lead  a  single  life,  but  to  obey  the  recommendations  of 
the  Koran,  and  take  a  wife.  We  spare  our  readers  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  learned  arguments  by  which  he  fortified  his  resolution; 
one,  however,  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

**  Amongst  the  details  of  the  interesting  picture  which  my  imagina- 
tion formed  of  wedded  joys — a  husband  in  the  arms  of  a  beloved  wife — 
a  father  sarrounded  by  prattling  children — 1  cannot  venture  to  deny  that 
there  glided  in,  almost  unconsciously,  the  image  of  a  father  and  husband 
reading  bis  histories  to  bis  wife  and  children — ^reading  when  he  pleased, 
without  fearing  refusal  or  interruption:  it  seemed  an  audience  ready 
prepared,  always  at  band,  always  attentive;  and  I  was  surprised  that  1 
bad  never  thought  of  it  before.*' 

The  lady  whom  he  chose  was  of  illustrious  birth;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  sheriff  or  descendant  of  the  prophet ;  and  though  still 
young,  she  was  the  widow  of  another  sAert/^  to  whom  she  had  been 
contracted  in  infancy.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  widi  great 
magnificence;  but  unfortunately,  to  enliven  the  marriage  feast, 
Abd-er-rahman  told  a  story*,  pointing  out  the  folly  of  family  pride, 
and  the  hazard  of  marrying  ladies  of  noble  birth.  All  went  to 
sleep  except  the  brother  of  the  bride,  and  he,  believing  that  the 
tale  was  told  to  insult  his  family,  drew  his  sword,  rushed  upon 
Abd-er-rahman,  and  before  he  could  make  any  preparations  for 
defence,  smote  off  his  ear.  The  tumult  awoke  the  guests,  a  tre- 
mendous uproar  ensued,  the  police  interfered,  Abd-er-rahman 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  on  his  recovery  found  himself  in 
prison.  As  the  case  related  to  shertfs,  it  came  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  nakUhal-^ishrqf,  or  chief  of  the  illustrious  descend- 
ants of  the  prophet:  he  of  course  decided  in  favour  of  his  rela- 
tives,  and  the  unfortunate  story-teller  was  not  liberated  until  he 
had  paid  a  very  heavy  fine* 

Abd-er-rahman,  however,  found  some  consolation  in  the  affec* 
tion  of  Fatima,  his  noble  spouse.  She  declared  herself  so  anxious 
to  make  some  compensation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from 
her  relatives,  that  be  ventured  to  request  she  would  listen  to  one 
of  his  stories.  Fatima  long  resisted,  but  was  finally  persuaded, 
and  her  husband  inflicted  upon  her  a  narrative  of  greater  extent 
than  any  he  had  yet  ventured  to  relate.  Of  course  she  fell  asleep; 
her  gown  swept  over  a  chafing-dish  which  \<das  placed  in  the 
room ;  it  took  fire;  the  flames  communicated  to  the  tapestry;  and 
before  die  conflagration  could  be  extinguished,  Abd-er-rabman's 
mansion  and  furniture  were  consumed,  and  he  was  severely ^fined 
for  negligence  that  endangered  the  safety  of  the  city. 

Fatima  escaped  with  life,  but  no  persuasions  could  induce  her 
to  become  a  listener  a  second  time.  Abd-er-rahman,  therefore, 
resolved  to  take  another  wife,  and  he  chose  an  old  maid  named 
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Alima.  Two  wives  in  one  house  naturally  disagreed;  Alima 
especially  was  jealous  of  the  least  attention  shown  to  Fatima,  and 
in  order  to  cure  her,  Abd-er-rahman  resolved  to  tell  a  story. 
Great  was  his  delight  when  Alima  not  only  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  hear  it,  but  declared  that  she  would  remain  standing  all 
the  time,  in  order  to  resist  the  drowsiness  which  had  overcome  his 
former  auditors.  But  alas!  before  the  tale  was  finished  she  fell 
down  and  broke  both  her  arm  and  leg.  The  physician  summoned 
to  attend  her  displayed  so  little  skill,  that  Abd-er-rahman  refused 
to  pay  him :  the  case  was  brought  before  the  ulemas,  or  doctors 
of  civil  law,  to  which  respectable  body  the  physician  belonged, 
end  Abd-er-rahman  had  to  pay,  not  only  the  bill,  but  very  heavy 
damages  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

*'  Though  the  ass  may  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  yet  an  ass 
he  will  come  back/*  says  a  proverb  quoted  by  our  inveterate 
story-teller  to  excuse  his  perseverance.  Abd-er-rahman  took  a 
third  wife,  a  beautiful  young  girl  called  L6I6,  or  **  the  pearl,"  in 
consequence  of  her  charms,  but  which  was  changed  into  Zeinab, 
^'  the  ornament  of  her  father,*'  from  the  fame  she  brought  her 
family.  But  Zeinab  was  an  idiot,  and  Abd-er-rahman  searched 
among  his  histories  for  one  that  might  awaken  her  ideas.  He 
took  the  precaution  of  placing  some  slaves  in  the  apartment,  and 
to  banish  the  danger  of  sleep,  permitted  them  to  interrupt  him  by 
questions  and  comments.  Zeinab's  questions  were  so  absurd  and 
childish  that  her  husband  soon  ceased  to  answer  them,  and  she 
and  her  slaves  were  quickly  asleep.  A  terrific  crash  in  the  kitchen 
disturbed  the  party;  Abd-er-rahman  had  delayed  supper  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  lecture;  a  strange  dog^  guided  by  the  scent  of 
the  meat,  found  a  way  into  the  house,  and  tumbled  down  the 
plates  as  he  made  a  spring  at  a  tempting  shoulder  of  mutton. 
The  slaves  hasted  to  punish  the  intruder,  but  the  dog  fled  with 
his  prey,  and  escaped  into  one  of  the  city  sewers.  The  noise 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  police ;  some  doubt  was  felt  respecting 
the  excuse  assigned  for  the  riot,  the  sewer  was  opened,  and  in  it 
was  found,  to  the  horror  of  all  true  believers,  a  leg  of  pork,  which 
the  dog  had  probably  stolen  from  some  infidel's  kitchen.  Such  a 
crime  could  not  go  unpunished;  Abd-er-rahman  was  brought  be- 
fore the  great  council  of  the  ulemas  for  the  crime  of  having 
swine's  flesh  dressed  in  his  mansion;  the  evidence  was  deemed 
conclusive  before  a  tribunal  already  prejudiced  against  him;  he 
had  once  more  to  endure  the  bastinado  and  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

A  fourth  wife,  named  Zahara,  was  taken  by  the  inveterate 
story-teller,  and  the  very  second  day  after  his  marriage  he  read  to 
her  a  new  narrative.     Zahara  fell  so  fast  asleep  that  she  could 
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not  be  awakened^  and  as  the  tale  recited  to  her  had  been  one  of 
diablerie,  the  slaves  reported  that  their  master  bad  bewitched  bis 
spouse.  Abd-er-rahman  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  before  he 
was  liberated  had  to  undergo  the  torture  several  times.  Zahan 
had,  however,  only  counterfeited  this  supernatural  slumber  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  escaping  with  her  gallant.  When  this  was 
made  known  to  the  judges,  they  acquitted  Abd-er-rahman^  and  he 
was  allowed  to  return  home  without  paying  any  fine. 

He  next  purchased  some  slaves  for  his  harem,  believing  that  he 
could  command  more  attention  from  them  than  from  his  wives. 
One  evening  be  assembled  them  in  a  kiosk,  or  summer-house, 
which  he  had  erected  in  his  garden,  and  having  trimmed  his  lamp 
atid  produced  his  manuscript,  threatened  them  with  the  severest 
punishment  if  they  dared  to  fall  asleep.  When  he  concluded,  he 
found  that  all  his  auditors  but  one  had  stolen  away^  and  she  was 
buried  in  slumber.  By  a  sudden  angry  movement  Abd-er-rahman 
overthrew  the  table  and  lamp;  the  awakened  slave  fled  with  the 
speed  of  lightning;  aud  Abd-er-rahman^  pursuing  her  in  the  dark- 
ness, tumbled  into  a  reservoir,  which,  luckily  for  him^  was  only 
half  full  of  water.  It  was,  however,  so  deep  that  he  oould  not 
get  out,  and  so  far  from  the  house  that  his  cries  could  not  be 
heard.  There  he  remained  until  the  muezzin  ascended  a  neigh- 
bouring minaret  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  when 
his  cries  attracted  the  notice  of  this  pious  functionary.  Abd-er- 
rahman  was  extricated,  but  was  attacked  by  a  severe  fever,  which 
almost  brought  him  to  the  grave.  Scarcely  had  he  recoveredy 
when  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  priests  of  the 
mosque  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  interrupting  the  muezzin's  holy 
proclamation.  The  chief  m6llah,  however,  treated  him  leniently, 
sentencing  him  only  to  bestow  a  large  sum  in  almS|  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  impiety. 

Abd-er-rahman  Mas  now  at  his  wit*s  end ;  but  he  resolved  to 
make  a  final  effort,  and  to  have  the  tale  read  by  his  slave,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  matter  or  manner  of  his  recitals  had 
most  share  in  producing  his  former  calamities.  A  splendid  ban- 
quet was  prepared,  a  large  company  assembled,  the  feast  was 
concluded,  the  reading  commenced,  and  Abd*er-rahman  was  the 
first  to  fall  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  alone  with 
the  reader ;  he  went  to  search  the  house  for  his  guests,  and  re- 
ceived ocular  demonstration  that  he  was  plundered  by  his  slaves, 
and  dishonoured  by  his  wives.  Transported  with  rage^  he  attempted 
to  take  immediate  vengeance,  aided  by  some  domestics  that  still 
remained  faithful;  a  terrible  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  the  police 
rushed  in  to  learn  the  cause,  and  the  guilty  parties  with  one  ac- 
cord proclaimed  that  Abd-er-rahman  was  insane.    His  violent 
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behaviour  when  brought  before  the  magistrates  gave  credibility  to 
the  accusation,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Morist6n,  or  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  Cairo.  Here  he  continued  ten  years.  When  he  was 
at  length  permitted  to  quit  it»  he  found  his  house  in  ruins,  his 
wives  married  to  others,  and  all  his  property  destroyed.  Thence* 
forward  he  became  a  strolling  story-teller,  and  gained  a  miserable 
livelihood  by  reciting  his  narratives  to  caravans  of  pilgrims. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  contains  an  account  of  what 
Abd-er*rahman  heard  and  saw  in  the  Moristan.  He  bore  his  lot 
with  patience^  and  soon  acquired  the  favour  of  bis  keeper**  They 
soon  permitted  him  to  walk  in  the  courts,  along  with  some  of  the 
inmates  whose  mildness  of  demeanour  justified  such  indulgence* 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  three  persons  who  had,  like 
himself,  lost  their  ears  and  been  lamed.  After  n  short  time  be 
discovered  that  the  resemblance  was  still  more  perfect,  for  each  of 
them  retained  his  senses.  They  were,  however,  worse  disfigured 
than  our  hero^  and  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  a  desire  to  learn 
the  cause  of  their  calamities,  It  was  agreed  that  each  should  re- 
late bis  history.  Abd-er*rahman  soon  after,  with  other  supposed 
lunatics,  came  to  listen  to  these  narratives,  and  an)ongst  the 
latter,  he  found  his  perfidious  cousin^  and  his  faithless  wife* 
SSahara.  The  number  of  narrators  was  thus  increased,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  that  any  one  of  them  withheld  his  history.  As  a 
specimen  of  these  ''  Revelations  of  the  Morist&n,"  we  shall  ex* 
tract,  with  some  curtailments,  the  history  of  Rafif,  the  squinting 
astrologer  of  Alexandria,  both  because  it  illustrates  the  customs 
and  superstitions  of  the  east  more  vividly  than  any  other,  ^nd 
because  it  introduces  us  to  JezsEar  Pacha,  one  of  our  **  ancient 
allies,"  who,  assisted  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  beat  off  Napoleon 
from  Acre,  and  thus  materially  aided  in  frustrating  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt.  Rafif  excited  the  attention  of  his  auditors 
by  declaring  that  he  came  to  the  Morist&n  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Such  a  preface  appeared 
to  Abd-er-rahman  an  evidence  of  insanity,  but  seeing  that  the  rest 
of  the  audience  heard  it  unmoved,  he  took  courage  and  invited 
Rafif  to  go  on  with  bis  history. 

''  I  am  a  native  of  Smyrna :  the  circumstanees  of  my  infancy  have  left 
such  a  feeble  impression  on  my  memory  that  I  can  with  difficnlty  raeal 
them.  Moreover  I  remember  perfectly,  thai  from  my  earliest  infuioy 
the  first  object  that  struck  my  view  was  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  suspended 
from  my  little  turban,  which  bung  over  my  forehead  in  the  shape  of  a 
tongue,  falling  so  exactly  between  my  eyes  that  the  pupils  were  con- 
stantly directed  towards  it  bv  an  involuntary  attraction.  My  mother, 
lull  of  tender  fears,  bad  used  this  means  as  an  efficacious  talisman  to 
ward  off  the  danger  of  tie  ml  eye,  which  might  be  turned  upon  me.    I 
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did  not  lay  aside  this  amulet  until  I  was  nine  years  old^  wheo^  being 
admitted  into  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  1  had  acquired  a  right  to 
the  protection  of  our  holy  prophet,  and  the  evil  eye  could  no  longer  injure 
one  of  whom  our  divine  religion  was  the  parent  and  guardian. 

^*  My  father  was  secretary  to  the  kadi  of  Smyrna.  He  designed  me 
to  be  bis  successor,  when  age  and  education  had  qualified  me  for  the 
place.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  instruct  me  in  jurisprudence,  and 
no  sooner  was  I  able  to  read  than  he  placed  in  my  bands  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  Mohammedan  lawyers.  I  had  no  taste  for  the  study 
thus  recommended  to  me,  and  I  confess  that  I  preferred  the  sports  of 
my  youthful  companions  to  dry  studies  on  law  and  equity.  Whenever 
I  could  make  my  escape,  1  went  to  sport  with  my  comrades,  sometimes 
in  the  fields,  sometimes  in  the  gardens  that  surround  the  city. 

"  Detained  all  day  in  court  by  his  professional  avocations,  my  father 
was  ignorant  of  my  constant  truancy ;  and  my  mother,  who  loved  me 
with  all  the  mistaken  fondness  shown  to  an  only  child,  was  careful  to 
conceal  my  faults.  In  our  meetings,  each  of  my  companions  had  a  nick- 
name i  they  called  me,  I  know  not  why,  the  sqmnter^  and  I  have  been 
8o  accustomed  to  the  title  that  I  have  kept  it  to  this  day. 

*'  I  had  reached  my  sixteenth  year  without  troubling  myself  much 
about  the  future,  when  all  my  father's  hopes  were  suddenly  overthrown 
— the  kadi,  his  protector,  was  disgraced,  all  his  property  confiscated  by 
the  Divan  of  Constantinople,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  dignity  to 
a  successor  sent  from  the  capital.  The  new  dignitary,  though  a  Turk 
by  birth,  showed  some  regard  for  his  predecessor,  and  seeing  that  the 
confiscation  of  bis  property  had  deprived  him  of  all  resources,  he  gener- 
ously offered  him  the  post  which  my  father  had  hitherto  occupied. 

''  The  old  kadi  was  but  too  happy  to  accept  an  offer  which  came  so 
luckily  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties ;  and  my  father  becoming 
the  chief  victim  of  these  double  reverses  of  fortune,  was  so  deeply  grieved, 
that  in  eight  days  I  followed  him  to  the  tomb.  My  mother,  who  bad 
been  ailing  long  before,  did  not  long  survive  her  husband,  and  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  an  orphan,  with  no  prospect  but  the  deepest  misery. 

'^  I  knew  nothing  3  I  had  no  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  my  former  comrades  were  too  young  to  give  me  any  assistance  5 
1  had  only  some  distant  relations,  who  cruelly  refused  me  even  a  lodging. 
One  of  them,  more  compassionate  than  the  rest,  was  pleased  at  least  to 
give  me  some  advice;  he  counselled  me  to  address  the  new  kadi,  im< 
plore  his  pity,  and  solicit  the  lowest  place  in  his  household,  the  meanest 
occupation  that  could  afford  me  the  means  of  subsistence. 

**  I  hasted  to  follow  this  advice;  want,  which  I  now  felt  bitterly,  per- 
mitted neither  hesitation  nor  delay.  I  ran  to  the  kadi's  door,  I  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  to  appear  in  his  presence.  I  found  him  seated 
on  cushions  in  a  corner  of  a  large  saloon,  and  in  the  opposite  comer 
was  the  old  kadi  discharging  the  duties  which  were  once  performed  by 
my  father.  The  physiognomy  of  my  future  protector  appeared  favour- 
able, and  seemed  to  promise  a  happy  result.  I  made  my  request,  which 
I  deemed  it  right  to  accompany  with  the  most  extravagant  eulogiums, 
declaring  him  the  most  illustrious  of  all  kadis,  past,  present  and  future, 
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the  only  man  on  earth  capable  of  filling  such  an  exalted  office^  eclipsing 
the  glory  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  depriving  his  successors  for  ever  of 
all  hope  of  displaying  similar  merit. 

''During  my  harangue,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  tbtally 
changed ;  by  degrees  his  brow  darkened^  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  finally 
his  voice  was  raised  against  me  with  all  the  fury  of  the  most  violent  in- 
dignation. He  fiercely  reproached  roe  with  having  been  sent  by  his 
enemies  to  insult  him  at  bis  own  tribunal,  asserting  that  my  praises 
were  addressed  to  the  old  kadi,  towards  whom  he  declared  that  my 
looks  were  constantly  directed,  though,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  sat  at  a 
distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.*^  He  would  not  listen  to 
any  apology  or  explanation,  and  the  only  result  of  my  audience  was  to 
be  forcibly  ejected  from  the  mansion  where  I  hoped  to  find  a  refuge^ 
with  orders  to  quit  the  city  immediately^  and  never  to  return. 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  the  old  kadi,  who,  as  it  seems^  had 
made  a  similar  mistake,  sent  secretly  to  thank  me  for  the  courage  with 
which  I  had  maintained  his  superiority  over  his  successor,  and  dis- 
played bis  gratitude  by  sending  me  some  provisions  and  a  small  sum  of 
money,  adding  that  be  would  secure  me  a  passage  on  board  a  vessel 
which  was  to  sail  the  following  morning. 

**  I  had  lost  by  some  unforeseen  error  the  protection  I  bad  sought,  and 
I  did  not  conceive  it  necessary,  by  confessing  the  truth,  to  reject  the 
unexpected  patronage  which  by  the  same  error  I  had  involuntarily  pro- 
cured. In  fact,  my  design  was,  by  praising  the  new  kadi  and  exalting 
him  far  above  his  predecessor,  to  take  vengeance  for  my  father  and  my- 
self at  the  same  time,  whose  modest  place  he  had  usurped  ;  and  as- 
suredly I  was  far  from  imagining  that  he  would  mistake  this  part  of 
my  address  for  flattery.  But  by  some  inexplicable  fatality  my  designs 
were  frustrated ;  my  praise  was  mistaken  for  reproach — my  reproach  for 
praise. 

"  I  made  enquiries  about  the  ship  to  which  I  had  been  recommended  i 
she  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  I  instantly  went  on  board. 
The  captain  had  received  notice  of  my  coming,  and  employed  me  as  his 
attendant  during  the  trip.  Our  voyage  was  not  long ;  our  destination 
was  IskanderCin  (Alexandretta),  and  in  ^ve  days  we  reached  that  Syrian 
port  without  encountering  any  danger.  I  was  engaged,  as  I  have  said, 
by  the  captain  only  for  the  trip.  As  soon  as  he  had  cast  anchor,  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  taken  me  on  board  only  out  of  complaisance  to 
the  old  kadi,  and  directed  me  to  seek  a  new  master  in  the  town  which 
we  had  just  reached.  As  I  had  no  luggage,  my  disembarkation  was 
easily  effected ;  during  the  rest  of  the  day  I  wandered  through  the 
streets  and  bazaars  of  Iskanderiin ;  no  one  spoke  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
dare  to  address  any  body. 

"  When  evening  came,  I  sat  down  sorrowfully  at  the  end  of  the  long 
pier  which  forms  the  harbour,  reflecting  on  my  sorrowful  position ;  not 
knowing  where  I  could  procure  shelter  for  the  night,  whose  shades  were 
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tbiokeniDg  around  me,  nor  food  for  my  empty  stomach,  which  wa« 
manifesting  its  uneasiness  by  audible  grumblings.  My  glances  were 
mechanically  turned  to  my  left  over  the  long  promontory  which,  ex- 
lending  into  the  sea,  closed  the  gulpb  on  that  side  and  bid  from  new 
the  summits  of  the  \ohy  mountains  of  Kribrds  (Cyprus).  All  at  once 
I  saw  near  roe  a  tall,  stiff,  and  meagre  figure,  which  seemed  to  me  a  real 
ghost.  This  being,  whose  approach  1  had  not  observed,  and  whose 
presence  froze  me  with  horror,  bad  two  piercing  eyes,  a  countenance  of 
cadaverous  paleness ;  his  bones  seemed  ready  to  burst  through  a  skin  as 
dry  as  parchment  j  his  brows  were  tbick  and  beetling,  and  a  kmg 
white  beard  hung  in  wild  disorder  below  bis  chest ;  be  wore  a  dark 
coloured  robe,  and  his  motions  were  as  precise  and  regular  as  if  they  bad 
been  the  result  of  machinery.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  starry 
heavens^  and  he  directed  his  view  successively  to  different  stars,  using 
instruments  of  curious  construction,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen. 

**  I  felt  assured  that  this  strange  being  was  a  magiciaui  practising 
some  of  his  diabolical  arts,  and  I  expected  that  the  evil  genii  would  im- 
mediately assemble  around  him  in  obedience  to  his  necromantic  spells. 
Fear  kept  me  motionless ;  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  attentively 
watching  bis  movements ;  they  were  all  new  to  me,  and  I  expected 
Momentarily  to  become  their  victim.  My  danger  appeared  to  increase 
when  I  saw  this  mysterious  and  awful  being  lower  his  looks  to  me,  and 
his  glance  met  mine. 

'*  After  some  moments  of  mutual  and  silent  observation,  during 
which  drops  of  cold  perspiration  streamed  from  my  forehead,  he  ad- 
dressed me  in  a  hoarse  voice,  whose  tones  however  were  not  at  all  tne- 
naelng.  '  Friend/  said  he,  *  I  see  with  pleasure  that  you  share  my 
tastes  and  pursuits;  during  the  last  half  hour,  1  perceive  that  yonr  looks 
have  been  directed  towards  that  brilliant  sky  which  extends  its  splendid 
canopy  over  the  summit  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  now  your  eyes,  directed 
to  the  senith,  seem  anxious  to  penetrate  through  the  group  of  nebulous 
tftars  directly  over  our  heads.  Tell  me,  which  is  the  constellation  thlit 
has  thus  engaged  your  attention  V 

''  Reassured  by  hearing  a  human  voice  from  this  frightful  body, 
which  I  had  taken  for  some  supernatural  being  that  haunted  this  soli- 
tary plaoe,  I  was  about  to  reply,  but  he  did  not  give  me  time.  *  You 
may,  he  continued, '  bless  your  fate  and  the  constellations  that  protect 

rou :  I  am  the  celebrated  Abd-al*nej(im  (servant  of  the  stars),  whose 
igh  acquirements  in  astronomy  have  procured  him  the  surname  a/ l^ei^iy 
(the  Celestial)  ....  Perceiving  you  just  now  with  your  eyes  fixed  on 
the  starry  heaven,  I  easily  divined  that  you  were  impelled  by  some  in- 
tttrUiouutable  impulse  to  my  favourite  study*  1  immediately  observed 
with  care  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  I  have  found  it  favourable  to  you, 
and  it  hat  enjoined  me  to  cultivate  your  taste  for  such  exalted  knowledge. 
Come  then  with  confidence,  my  son  i  Abd-al-nejum  will  in  your  com- 
pany penetrate  the  palace  of  science;  come  with  me,  my  house  shall  be 
your  residence  and  your  academy.' 


•n 


"  The  astronomer  then  took  me  by  the  band.     Delighted  by  such 
unexpected  inviutioUi  I  permitted  him  to  lead  me  in  silence,  dreading 
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tbat  too  speedy  an  explanation  might  lead  him  to  change  his  benevolent 
purpose.  We  passed  through  several  narrow  streets  in  the  meanest 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  after  several  turnings  stopped  before  a  small 
liouM,  whose  appearance  was  far  from  sumptuous.  Abd-al-n^um 
opened  the  door  himself  j  a  circumstance  which  convinced  ipe  that  he 
had  neither  slaves  nor  servants.  Taking  me  again  by  the  hand,  be  led 
ine  in  the  dark  to  a  confined  spot,  where  he  desired  roe  to  sit  down. 
Having  lighted  an  old  lamp,  he  turned  to  examine  his  new  guest.  He 
appeared  surprised  at  the  poverty  of  my  dress,  which  the  darkness  bad 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  noticing;  his  tone  immediately  chan|ed> 
his  kind  proffers  gave  place  to  stern  and  imperious  questions.  Not 
being  able  to  avoid  a  reply,  I  related  without  disgube  the  circumstances 
that  had  brought  me  to  the  place  where  he  found  me ;  and  where  my 
glances  were  vaguely  directed  over  the  surface  of  the  western  waters, 
instead  of  being  elevated,  as  Ire  supposed,  to  the  brilliant  sky  of  the  east. 
I  testified  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  offers  he  had  made,  but  did  not 
conceal  that  food  was  with  me  a  more  pressing  want  than  lessons  in  as- 
tronomical science Abd-al-nejura  sat  down  on  a  wretched  mat, 

which  was  almost  the  only  article  of  furniture  in  his  room,  and  resting 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  seemed  bst  in  thought.  At  length  he  pro- 
posed to  take  me  into  his  service,  on  condition  that  I  should  ask  no 
wages,  but  be  content  with  bed  and  board,  promising  that  if  1  proved 
faithful  he  would  make  me  his  heir. 

**  I  lived  with  him  very  miserably  for  twelve  years ;  when  I  asked 
him  for  instructions,  he  said  that  nature  herself  had  forbidden  me  to 
become  an  astronomer.  Every  day  he  repeated  that  the  stars  pro- 
mised him  great  wealth  and  length  of  life ;  but  nevertheless,  1  found 
him  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  and  conformably  to  his  promises  I 
was  his  sole  heir.  The  inheritance  however  was  only  some  few  articles 
of  fiimiture,  and  his  mathematical  instruments.  The  owner  of  the  house 
soon  gave  me  notice  to  quit;  I  made  a  little  money  by  the  sale  of 
the  furniture,  and  carefully  preserving  the  astronomical  instruments  of 
my  deceased  master,  I  sought  another  lodeing. 

*'  I  obtained  it  in  the  house  of  an  old  woman  who  lodged  in  the 
suburbs,  to  whom  I  had  sold  some  pieces  of  paper  covered  with  figures, 
on  which  my  master  had  written  his  scientific  calculations,  which  she 
purchased  as  talismans,  to  increase  the  fertility  of  her  pigeons  and  keep 
them  from  vermin.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  her  that  I  had  in- 
herited the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  instruments  of  my  old  master ; 
and  her  neighbours  of  both  sexes  flocked  to  obtain  the  aid  of  my  astro- 
logical talents.  All  my  master's  old  papers  on  which  be  had  scribbled 
figures  were  successively  sold  as  talismans. 

''  Finding  this  new  trade  very  successful,  I  resolved,  like  Abd-al-nejum> 
to  draw  horoscopes,  and  predict  future  events  from  the  stars.     I  had 

Sicked  up  from  his  conversation  the  names  of  some  of  the  constellations, 
ut  I  did  not  know  what  was  their  position  in  the  sky  j  however,  I 
hoped  that  I  would  easily  acquire  this  knowledge  by  making  use  of  the 
instrument.  In  vain  I  tried  in  every  way  to  imitate  what  I  had  so  often 
seen  my  roaster  do  i  but  somehow  or  other  I  could  never  distinctly  see 
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tbrougb  the  telescope  tbe  stars  that  ray  master  saw^  or  perhaps  only 
pretended  to  see.  I  have  always  tbonght  that  he  designedly  injured  the 
instruments  before  his  death,  for  fear  lest  the  fame  of  my  science  might 
eclipse  his  own My  reputation  increased  every  day,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  me  it  extended  too  far.  My  fame  reached  the  governor  of 
tbe  city.  He  was  about  to  become  a  father,  and  summoned  roe  to  draw 
tbe  horoscope  of  the  unborn  child.  I  went  boldly,  pretended  to  make 
some  observations,  drew  some  whimsical  6gures,  made  some  idle  calcu* 
lations,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  he  would  soon  be  the  father  of 
a  boy.  1  did  not  know  that  my  new  employer  bad  brousht  at  a  great 
expense  another  astronomer  from  Antakyeh  (Autioch).  He  was  posted 
in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  announced  that  the  child  would  be  a 
girl.  They  brought  us  together,  that  we  might  compare  our  difierent 
horoscopes.  I  could  make  nothing  of  my  adversary's  scheme ;  be  easily 
demonstrated  that  mine  was  composed  only  of  6gures  drawn  at  random, 
calculations  either  absurd  or  insignificant,  and  marks  that  had  no  con- 
nection or  relation.  For  want  of  good  argument,  I  overwhelmed  my 
adversary  with  reproaches,  and  he  retorted  as  well  as  he  could.  From 
words  we  were  about  to  come  to  blows,  when  we  received  a  piece  of 
news  which  put  an  end  to  our  quarrel.  The  women  who  had  been 
summoned  to  attend  the  lady  announced  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  but 
dropsical.'' 

Rafif  then  relates,  that  being  banished'as  an  impostor,  he  fled 
to  Syria,  where  be  fell  in  with  a  band  of  robbers,  who  carried 
hina  bound  to  Acre,  and  set  him  at  liberty  on  condition  of  bis  re- 
maining in  the  city  and  presenting  himself  every  evening  at  the 
great  fountain  which  supplies  the  town  with  water.  He  obtained 
admission  to  the  house  of  a  Jew,  by  promising  him  an  amulet 
that  would  protect  him  from  the  tyranny  of  the  pacha,  deservedly 
called  Jezzar  (the  butcher).  The  Jew's  daughter,  who  unfortu- 
nately was  but 

"  A  sign-post  likeness  of  the  human  race, 
That  is,  at  once  resemblance  and  disgrace," 

fell  in  love  with  the  astrologer;  but  he  rejected  her  advances  on 
the  plea  that  the  stars  prohibited  their  union.  She  accepted  tbe 
excuse,  and  continued  her  kindness.  During  a  fortnight  Rafif 
presented  himself  regularly  at  the  fountain,  but  tbe  weather  con- 
tinuing cloudy,  bis  services  were  not  required.  At  length,  one 
fine  evening,  he  met  at  the  rendezvous  the  captain  of  tbe  robbers 
by  whom  he  had  been  seized,  and  we  shall  now  let  him  continue 
the  recital  of  his  adventures. 

*' '  Here  you  come,'  said  a  voice  which  I  knew  too  well  y  *  I  was 
waiting  for  you.  If  you  have  not  your  astronomical  instruments,  run 
and  get  them  ;  and  take  care  that  you  do  not  keep  me  long  waiting.' 
Terrified  and  confounded,  I  hasted  to  execute  his  orders  with  all  expedi- 
tion, and  speedily  returned.  '  Follow  me,'  said  he ;  '  do  not  tremble 
thus  :  fear  nothing ;  no  evil  will  befall  you,  unless  you  bring  it  on  your 
own  head.     Above  all  things^  keep  perfectly  silent  until  you  reach  your 
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destination/  Then^  without  any  farther  explanation,  he  began  to  walk 
towards  one  of  the  comers  of  the  enclosure.  I  followed  my  mute  guide 
without  saying  a  word^  endeavouring  to  persuade  myself  into  reliance  on 
the  promise  he  had  made. 

''  We  soon  reached  a  low  and  shabby- looking  portal :  it  was  opened 
without  noise  at  a  scarcely  perceptible  signal^  and  1  was  handed  over  by 
ray  guide  to  two  other  conductors  as  silent  as  himself.  These  new  per-^ 
sonages,  who  seemed  to  me  either  slaves  or  domestics,  gave  me  in  charge 
to  two  others  in  a  second  chamber  ;  they  again  resigned  me  to  a  new 
pair  in  a  third  room,  and  thus  I  was  transferred  from  the  hands  of  one 
pair  to  those  of  the  next,  until  I  reached  the  presence  of  their  master. 

*'  I  have  said yrom  the  hands,  but  this  is  an  inaccurate  expression ;  not 
one  of  those  whom  I  encountered  in  my  passage  had  retained  possession 
of  his  entire  person.  One  had  lost  a  hand,  another  a  foot  3  this  had 
been  deprived  of  an  eye,  the  next  wanted  a  nose  or  ears.  Among  them 
there  was  not  one  complete  man ;  they  were  rather  '  the  ruins  of  hu- 
manity'— ruins  more  or  less  mutilated  and  disfigured.  No  where  could 
there  be  found  such  a  collection  of  the  halt  and  maimed  ;  it  seemed  that 
a  person  in  full  possession  of  his  limbs  was  incompatible  with  the 
arrangements  of  this  extraordinary  mansion.  '  Great  God !'  thought  I 
with  a  shudder,  '  am  1  doomed  to  wear  the  livery  of  this  miserable 
band  V 

'*  These  involuntary  reflections  were  cut  short  by  my  admission  into 
the  last  room.  It  was  badly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  and  the  corners 
were  shrouded  in  almost  total  darkness  3  the  furniture  was  mean  and 
scanty :  but  when  I  glanced  around  I  beheld  the  glitter  of  scymetars, 
daggers  and  swords,  and  through  the  shade  along  the  walls  I  saw  about 
twelve  soldiers  perfectly  motionless,  standing  in  frightful  silence.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  room,  in  the  corner  farthest  from  the  door,  there 
was  seated  on  a  miserable  carpet,  supported  by  filthy  and  torn  cushions, 
a  man  already  old,  of  haughty  and  ferocious  aspect.  His  eyes  were  sunk 
in  his  head,  but  light  flashed  from  them  through  the  thick  and  shaggy 
brows  by  which  they  were  covered,  like  the  glare  of  the  hyena  thirsting 
for  carnage.  His  savage  appearance,  and  his  brows  rieidly  contracted, 
announced  the  violent  passions  of  a  merciless  heart.  His  beard  was  in 
disorder,  his  turban  of  coarse  stuff  badly  arranged,  his  dress  soiled  and 
worn.  In  his  girdle  there  was  a  large  dagger  and  two  enormous  pistols  ; 
before  him  lay  a  naked  sabre,  and  several  other  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. He  smoked  from  a  pipe  of  common  clay,  whose  stem  was  a  simple 
reed.  In  the  midst  of  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  surrounded  him,  I 
seemed  to  see  some  fantastic  spectre,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  that 
Eblis  stood  before  me  in  his  proper  person.  His  eyes  at  length  were 
fixed  on  me  3  a  shudder  of  mortal  terror  shook  my  limbs  ;  1  discovered 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  cruel  Pacha  of  Acre,  the  terrible  Jez- 
zar.  ...  I  then  comprehended  perfectly  the  cause  of  all  the  mutilations 
I  had  met  since  my  entrance  into  his  palace;  I  was  in  the  lion's  den. . .  • 

"  Jezzar  looked  at  me  for  some  time  in  silence,  without  changing  his 
position.  Then  raising  his  voice,  and  softening  a  little  the  tiger-like 
ferocity  of  his  countenance, '  You  are  an  astronomer,'  said  he ;  '  I  have 
need  of  yon.* 
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''  These  few  words  benished  tny  fear»  and  restored  my  conragi.  I 
knew  that  these  men,  so  cruel  and  irritable  towards  their  d^>etideiits» 
often  eftbibit  despicable  weakness  to  those  whom  they  deem  ncceseaiy  te 
theni^  and  on  whom  tbey  depend  in  turn. 

"  The  pacha  immediately  rose,  and  ordered  me  to  accompany  him  to 
one  of  the  terraces  of  his  palace.  When  we  reached  it,  he  poioted  oat  s 
brilliant  star  of  ruddy  aspect,  with  whose  name  I  am  vnacquaintedt  bat 
which  was  on  my  right.  ^  There  is  my  star/  said  be ;  *  obeerre  ity  and 
tell  me  what  U  predicts.* 

"  I  turned  my  instrument  to  the  specified  star,  bnt  soon  the  pacha 
asserted  that  my  looks  were  turned  to  the  side  opposite  that  which  he 
indicated,  and  that  I  was  observing  a  star  on  the  left,  diflGerent  from  his. 
Twice  he  warned  me,  twice  I  assured  him  that  he  was  mistaken,  and 
even  dared  to  add,  '  I  know  what  I  see,  and  I  would  know  it  though  I 
saw  it  not/  Scarcely  bad  I  spoken,  when  my  third  warning  was  a  lei^ 
rible  blow  of  his  scymetari  which  deprived  me  of  that  part  of  my  arm 
you  see  wanting.*' 

Rafif  fell  to  the  ground  senseless.  The  servants  of  the  pacha 
finding  him  in  this  conditioQ|  believed  him  dead,  and  threw  bim 
into  the  street.  Luckily  he  was  found  by  his  Jewish  host»  who 
took  him  home  and  bound  up  bis  wounds.  When  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  tell  bis  story,  the  Jew  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment at  the  mercy  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  assuring 
him  that  he  was  the  only  person  to  whom  Jezsar  had  ever  vouch" 
safed  two  warnings.  In  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  the  Jew, 
Rafif  resolved  to  leave  Acre ;  and  well  was  it  for  him  that  he  did 
so,  as  he  learned  shortly  afterwards  that  the  pacha  had  seized  the 
Jew,  and  condemned  him  to  the  horrible  death  of  impalement. 
Rafif  came  to  Cairo,  and  soon  obtained  large  sums  by  toe  sale  of 
amulets  and  talismans.  Intoxicated  by  success,  he  believed  that 
he  had  somehow  or  other  become  really  learned,  and  presented 
himself  to  be  publicly  examined  in  astronomy  by  the  body  <»f  the 
ulemas.  His  blunders  were  so  very  extraordinary,  and  his  blus- 
tering efforts  to  hide  his  ignorance  so  ludicrous,  that  the  whole 
assembly  believed  him  insane,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the 
Morist&n. 

Among  the  narratives  that  follow  the  history  of  Rafif  is  one  that 
seems  designed  as  a  parody  on  the  story  of  Aladdin.  It  is  more 
ingenious  than  the  Four  Facardins  of  Count  HamiltoOi  because  it 
never  degenerates  into  caricature,  and  because  the  adventures, 
though  very  whimsical,  follow  each  other  in  natural  order*  The 
outline  of  the  tale  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Morad,  a  young 
Egyptian,  becomes  possessed  of  a  taltsmanic  ring,  that  ensures  bim 
the  gratification  of  all  his  wishes;  the  genii,  however,  thus  subjected 
to  his  sway,  are  malignant  beings,  who  execute  his  behests  literally, 
and  thus  place  him  constantly  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  diffi- 
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calties.  He  wishes  to  be  removed  from  the  desert  to  his  uncle's 
house^  and  is  plumped  down  in  the  midst  of  a  dinner  given  to  the 
household ;  of  course  he  is  soundly  cudgelled  for  the  destruction 
of  the  feast;  he  desires  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  Bagdad^  and 
immediately  finds  himself  swimming  for  his  life  in  the  Tigris :  he 
sees  the  pacha*s  magnificencei  and  desires  to  share  in  it;  the 
slaves,  directed  by  a  mysterious  power,  bring:  him  viandsi  but 
scarcely  has  he  had  time  to  taste  them,  when  tne  pacha's  guards 
appear  to  chastise  the  slaves  and  the  intruder ;  he  wishes  to  be 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  is  placed  in  the  lowest  dungeon 
of  the  city  prison,  with  some  wretches  about  to  be  impaled ;  he 
desires  to  be  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  an  impending  execu- 
tion, and  is  hurried  to  the  centre  of  India,  where  he  narrowly 
escapes  martyrdom  from  some  superstitious  Fakirs*  After  many 
similar  adventures,  Morad  at  length  wishes  to  be  in  his  own 
country,  and  is  placed,  bound  hand  and  foot,  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  pyramids;  he  then  wishes  to  be  restored  to  his  father, 
and  is  rolled  down  the  pyramid  to  his  father,  who  was  below 
searching  for  hidden  treasure.  His  wounds  and  bruises  throw 
him  into  a  dangerous  disease,  which  is  followed  by  mental  aliena* 
tion,  and  he  is  consigned  to  the  Morist^n. 

The  specimens  we  have  given  of  the  New  Arabian  Tales  show 
that  they  differ  essentially  from  our  old  acquaintances,  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  the  European  style  of  romance ;  but  the  second 
work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  almost  a 
repetition  of  Scheherazade's  narratives,  and  goes  far  to  establish 
the  Indian  origin  of  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  The 
distinct  and  clear  testimony  of  M assoudi*  one  of  the  most  en« 
lightened  Arabian  writers,  ought  indeed  long  since  to  have  settled 
this  Question ;  he  states  that  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  and 
the  Voyages  of  Sinbad^  of  which  he  speaks  as  separate  works, 
were  translated  from  the  Persian,  that  is,  the  Pehlvi,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Khaliph  Al  Mans&r,  consequently  about  thirty  years  before 
the  age  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who  is  now  the  hero  of  so  many  of 
the  tales.  The  additional  stories  published  some  years  ago  by 
Von  Hammer  and  Trebuti^n  confirm  Massoudi's  account.  Those 
that  are  of  a  purely  Saracenic  origin  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  those  that  have  been  derived  from  a  more  imaginative 
people;  even  the  change  made  in  the  catastrophe,  which  Tre- 
buti^n  regards  as  a  restoration  of  the  original  narrative,  is  a 
humorous  turn  quite  inconsistent  with  the  gorgeous  fancy  that 
dictated  these  wondrous  fictions.  In  Trebuti6n's  edition,  Scbah- 
riar,  so  far  from  pardoning  Scheherazade  for  her  skill  in  story- 
telling, declares  that  he  will  have  her  put  to  death  by  torture  for 
having  talked  so  much  nonsense,  and  only  spares  her  life  became 
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he  finds  she  has  become  a  mother.  Every  reader  must  feel  that 
this  jest  is  an  impertinence,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  general 
character  of  the  work. 

"  The  Adventures  of  Kimrfip,"  translated  from  the  Hindooa- 
tannee  by  Garcin  de  Tassy,  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  same 
original  as  the  Voyages  of  Sinbad ;  for  *'  the  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field''  recorded  in  both  are  in  many  instances  perfectly 
identical.  We  trust  that  this  will  attract  the  notice  of  some 
Sanscrit  scholars  in  India,  and  stimulate  them-  to  enquire  after 
the  original  work  from  which  both  have  been  taken.  A  trans- 
lation from  a  Persian  abridgment  of  the  Hindoostannee  poem  was 
published  by  Colonel  Franklin  some  years  ago,  under  the  name 
of  **  The  Loves  of  Camarupa  and  Camalata/'  and  a  comparison 
of  this  with  Garcin  de  Tassy's  work  leads  us  to  believe  that  Sin- 
bad's  narratives,  delightful  as  they  are,  have  been  shorn  of  much 
of  their  lustre  in  their  passage  through  Persian  and  Arabic. 
Kdmr6p  is  sadly  ill-treated  by  the  Persian  compiler,  several  of  the 
most  interesting  details  being  omitted  and  others  sadly  distorted ; 
but  especially  the  historical  and  geographical  allusions  with  which 
the  Hindoostannee  poem  abounds  have  been  wholly  neglected  by 
the  translators.  Still,  '*  the  Loves  of  Camarupa  and  Camalata*' 
may  be  read  with  pleasure, — 

"  For  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill. 
Though  turned  aside,  is  sunshine  still." 

The  suspicion  that  Sinbad's  translator  may  have  omitted  much 
that  was  excellent  has  frequently  crossed  our  minds,  for  Sinbad's 
voyages  are  manifestly  not  designed  to  be  received  as  mere 
romances.  Hole,  in  his  admirable  dissertation  on  them,  has 
shown  that  many  of  the  most  extravagant  fictions  they  contain 
were  received  in  Europe  as  authentic  facts  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  that  the  wildest  of  the  narratives  may  be  paralleled  in 
the  veracious  pages  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  The  Tales  of  the 
Sheikh  Al  Mohdi,  and  the  Adventures  of  K4mr(ip,  taken  toge- 
ther, supply  us  with  a  sequel  and  commentary  to  the  Arabian 
Nights,  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  love  imaginative  lore.  The 
former  enables  us  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  frame-work  in 
which  the  Arabians  set  the  gems  derived  from  more  fanciful 
climes.  The  latter  enables  us  to  estimate  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  treasures  before  they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
artists. 

Al  Mohdi*s  Tales  are  valuable  for  other  considerations;  they 
reveal  to  us  the  present  state  and  feelings  of  the  Moslem  inhabit** 
ants  of  Egypt,  and  show  us  the  effect  produced  upon  them  by 
European  intercourse.      Traces  of  liberal  sentiment  and  of  a 
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tolerant  spirit  are  to  be  found  in  his  collection,  and  fanaticism  is 
only  noticed  to  be  condemned.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
delightful  than  this  appearance  of  dawning  liberality  in  the  lands 
that  seemed  for  ever  doomed  to  the  darkness  of  bigotry. 

Notes  have  been  added  to  both  these  works  by  their  respective 
translators;  those  of  M •  Marcel  convey  much  curious  and  valua- 
ble information  respecting  eastern  habits  and  customs ;  but  we 
regret  to  say  that  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  has  given  a  mere  philolo- 
gical commentary  on  the  original  tekt  of  Kamr6p,  which  he 
intends  to  publish  on  some  future  occasion.  This  arrangement 
seems  every  way  objectionable :  mere  European  scholars  find  a 
large  portion  of  the  book  useless,  and  the  future  Hindoostannee 
student  must  purchase  the  translation  as  well  as  the  original^  if  he 
desires  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  commentary. 
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We  propose  to  furnish  the  reader,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done 
within  the  brief  limits  of  an  article,  with  a  rapid  view  of  those 
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curious  and  extensive  countries  which  the  continental  geogra- 
phers, Justly  considering  as  wholly  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
old  divisions  or  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  with  some  propriety 
designated  as  a  new  division  or  quarter,  under  the  name  of  Oceania. 
It  is  not  our  object  at  present  to  describe  the  colonies  or  coo- 
quests  of  European  nations  within  the  region  in  question^  (which 
may  form  the  subject  of  a  future  article),  out  to  confine  ourselves 
to  what  relates  to  its  natural  productions,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  native  races  which  inhabit  it,  their  affiliations,  and  their  lan- 
guages. The  countries  included  under  that  denomination  have 
withm  the  last  twenty  years,  and  as  they  well  merited,  attracted 
a  considerable  share  of  European  notice :  before  proceeding  to 
give  our  own  sketch,  we  shall  shortly  refer  to  the  acquisitions  to 
our  knowledge  of  them  which  have  been  effected  by  the  studies 
and  labours  of  cotemporaries,  Englishj  French,  Dutch  and 
Germans. 

Of  our  countrymen,  the  first  in  meritj  as  in  time,  is  Mr. 
William  Marsden,  whose  most  recent  work  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  article.  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if  we  give 
him  an  outline  of  the  valuable  and  laborious  life  of  this  gen- 
tleman, whicbi  indeed,  had  we  room  to  go  into  it,  would  at  the 
same  time,  be  the  history  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
regarding  the  Polynesian  people,  their  languages  and  literature, 
for  more  than  half  a  century  back.  Mr.  Marsden,  by  birth  a 
native  of  Ireland,  proceeded  to  Bencoolen  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  the  year  177 1,  and  there,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  about  nine  years,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Malays,  the  most  noted  nation  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. He  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1779, 
and  three  years  thereafter,  published  "  The  History  of  Sumatra," 
the  first  accurate,  faithful,  philosophical  and  detailed  view  of  the 
Polynesian  nations  which  had  yet  been  given  to  the  European 
public,  founded  on  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  people  he 
described,  and  on  a  critical  acquaintance  with  their  language  and 
institutions.  His  work  has  reached  a  third  edition,  the  last, 
much  improved  and  enlarged,  published  in  1811;  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  the  French  and  German  languages,  « It  gained  for 
Mr.  Marsden  the  high  station  among  literary  men  to  which  he 
was  so  well  entitled,  and  which  his  future  labours  sustained  and 
improved.  Through  the  discriminating  friendship,  we  believe,  of 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  Mr,  Marsden  was  in  due  course  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  became  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Board  in  1803,  under  the  vigorous  and  econo- 
mical administration  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In  1807  he  retired 
from  office  with  the  usual  pension  of  his  rank,  .£1,600  a  year. 
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which  two  years  ago  he  voluntarily  and  patriotically  relinquished. 
The  journals  of  the  day  described  it  as  ''  a  good  example,  which 
would  not  be  imitated ;"  and  they  predicted  correctly,  for,  with 
exceptions  minute  and  few,  he  has  had  no  followers. 

After  an  interruption  of  many  years,  Mr.  Marsden,  as  soon  as 
emancipated  from  the  toils  of  office,  renewed  his  Polynesian  stu- 
dies, and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  success,  published,  m  1811,  his 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Language.  This  work, 
published  thirty-two  years  after  quitting  India,  is  clear,  accurate 
and  comprehensive,  and  considering  that  it  was  composed  without 
any  native  assistance,  and  with  no  aid  from  living  cotemporaries, 
affords  a  singular  proof  of  what  a  clear  head,  a  sound  judgment, 
and  intense  diligence  are  capable  of  effecting.  The  author,  at 
an  advanced  age,  but  in  sound  health,  is  at  the  present  moment, 
as  we  understand,  preparing  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Dictionary.  Both  have  been  translated  into  the  Dutch  and 
French  languages,  and  the  Dictionary,  with  some  additions,  has 
been  republished  at  Batavia  as  an  original  work,  by  a  Dutch  au* 
thor,  who  proclaims  by  this  act  that  he  possesses  neither  the  can- 
dour nor  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Marsden,  Besides  the  works  now 
described,  Mr.  Marsden  published,  in  1818,  a  translation  of  the 
celebrated  "  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,"  with  notes  at  least  as 
valuable  as  the  original  work  itself;  and  in  1823  and  18^5  ap- 
peared his  ''  Numismata  Orientalia  lUustrata,"  a  description  of 
oriental  coins,  ancient  and  modern.  He  has  also  contributed 
many  valuable  papers,  chiefly  on  oriental  literature  and  science, 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Calcutta,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  Marsden,  at  an  interval  of  many  years,  was  imitated  and 
followed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  his  ''  History  of  Java,"  and 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;" 
and  these  authors,  again,  have  been  followed,  and,  at  least  in  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  surv 
passed,  by  several  of  the  English  missionaries.  Among  these, 
the  most  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomsen, 
an  English  Missionary,  but  by  birth  we  believe  a  Dane.  One  of 
his  publications  is  at  the  head  of  our  article,  (No.  2,)  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  as  we  proceed.  Mr.  Thomsen  has 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  M'ith  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Malays,  and  also  with  those  of  the  Bugis,  the  third,  if 
not  the  second,  nation  in  rank  and  numbers  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  point  of  commercial  activity  and  general  enter- 
prize,  by  far  the  first.  At  the  new  and  prosperous  settlement  of 
Singapore,  he  has  established  a  printing-press,  where  works  are 
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published  in  the  Chinese,  Siamese  and  Bugis  characters,  the  two 
last  being  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind  ever  made;  and  what  is 
better,  they  are  successful  ones.  Mr.  Thomsen  is  understood  to 
have  engaged  to  translate,  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Society, 
some  original  works  from  the  language  of  the  last  named  people, 
the  Bugis,  or  principal  nation  of  Celebes. 

The  Dutch^  who,  in  reference  to  the  science  and  philology  of 
the  East,  had  been  half  asleep  for  the  century  which  preceded 
the  termination  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  have  been 
actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  researches  into  the  natural 
history  and  philology  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  ever  since  the  re* 
occupation  of  their  colonies  in  1 8 16.  The  Baron  Vander  Capel- 
Ian,  the  first  governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions  after  their  restora- 
tion, bestowed  a  most  enlightened,  active  and  successful  patronage 
on  the  studies  of  natural  history,  antiquities  and  languages. 
Among  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  philology  may  be  named 
Mr.  Elout,  a  military  officer,  and  the  son  of  the  commissioner- 
general  and  minister  of  state  of  the  same  name,  himself  an  active, 
intelligent,  and  spirited  public  officer.  M.  Elout  is  the  translator 
of  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Marsden  into  the  French 
and  Dutch  languages.  The  same  gentleman  is  the  author  of  a 
Grammar  of  the  Javanese  language,  the  copious  and  rather  diffi* 
cult  dialect  of  five  millions  of  an  industrious,  docile  and  amiable 
people. 

The  French,  since  the  return  of  peace,  although  having  no 
possessions  in  the  Eastern  Islands,  have  applied,  with  their  usual 
activity,  intelligence  and  industry,  to  inquiries  into  the  arts,  man- 
ners, languages  and  geography  of  the  distant  nations  and  tribes 
which  inhabit  them.  Since  the  restoration,  four  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, embracing  the  countries  under  review,  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  French  government,  under  the  respective  commands 
of  Captains  de  Freycinet,  Duperrey,  Dumont-Durville,  and  La- 
place, all  of  which  have  contributed  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our 
hydrographic  and  geographical  knowledge,  and  made  large  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  natural  history;  but  they  have  effiscted 
little,  as  might  be  expected  from  casual  visitors,  in  improving  our 
acquaintance  with  the  human  races  inhabiting  these  countries.  Id 
Paris,  among  other  branches  of  oriental  study,  the  languages  of  the 
remote  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten; and  we  find  a  zealous  Parisian  philologist,  M.  Jacquet,  direct- 
ing his  attention  with  success  and  ingenuity,  even  to  so  obscure 
a  subject  as  the  alphabet  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  now  almost 
obsolete,  being  superseded  by  the  Roman,  through  the  activity 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries.     M.  Adrien  Balbi,  the  author  of 
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the  ''  Abr£g6  de  Geograpbie,"  published  last  year,  ahhough  an 
Italian  by  birth,  must  be  mentioned  as  a  French  writer,  since  he 
publishes  his  work  in  Paris,  and  in  the  French  language.  M • 
Balbi's  work  is  the  completest  Abridgment  of  Geography  extant, 
but  our  business  is  with  that  portion  of  it  only  which  regards 
Polynesia  and  Australia;  in  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  expressing  it  as  our  opinion,  that,  w*bile  it  is  a 
spirited,  well-arranged  and  laborious  compilation,  it  affords,  with 
the  exception  of  the  India  Gazetteer  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Hamilton,  which  is  less  comprehensive,  the  only  general  view  of 
the  countries  in  question  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Germans,  who  have  applied  to  the  study  of  other  branches 
of  eastern  learning  with  a  success  and  assiduity  not  easily  imitated^ 
even  by  nations  more  auspiciously  circumstanced  for  following 
such  pursuits,  have  not  forgotten  the  study  of  the  arts,  languages 
and  literature  of  the  Oceanic  nations.  The  most  successful  stu- 
dent of  them  is  the  celebrated  Baron  William  Humboldt,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  and  traveller.  The 
distinguished  diplomatist  and  the  liberal  minister  of  state  is,  with 
the  characteristic  diligence  of  his  countrymen,  laboriously  prose* 
cuting  his  researches  into  the  Polynesian  languages,  and  the  wide 
scope  of  his  design  comprehends  the  innumerable  tongues  which 
begin  with  Madagascar,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  end 
with  Easter  Island,  not  very  distant  from  the  western  coast  of 
South  America.  From  his  pen  the  public  may  shortly  expect  an 
ingenious,  a  learned,  and  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  affiliation 
of  the  languages  in  question. 

The  geographical  region  or  quarter  which  has  been  designated 
Oceania,  or  Oceanie  in  French,  extends  from  about  the  95th  de- 
gree of  east  to  the  110th  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  from 
the  25th  of  north  to  the  50th  of  south  latitude.  Within  these 
limits,  stretching  ten  thousand  miles  in  every  direction,  we  have 
a  vast  ocean,  with  a  profusion  of  islands  scattered  over  it,  one 
of  them  rather  a  continent  than  an  island;  five  or  six  more, 
each  equal  in  magnitude  to  almost  any  in  the  world ;  and  one 
peninsula  of  great  size.  The  great  mass  of  the  land  lies  between 
the  Qoth  and  the  Ii}fkh  degree  of  east  longitude.  Beyond  the 
tropics,  we  have  about  two-thirds  of  Australia  and  the  whole  of 
New  2^aland.  All  the  rest  of  this  region  is  strictly  tropical,  and 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  lies  within  ten  degrees  of  each  side 
of  the  equator.  The  total  superficies  of  the  land  has  been  esti- 
mated at  3,100,000  geographical  square  miles,  making  this  divi- 
sion of  the  globe  therefore  larger  than  Europe,  although  greatly 
smaller  than  Asia,  Africa  or  America.     A  more  distinct  notion, 
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however,  will  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  giving  the  iup«rficic« 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  countries  composing  it,  as  follows: — 

Australia 1,49^,000  square  miles. 

Malayan  Peninsula    •     •    •     •     48,000 

Sumatra 130,000 

Borneo 212,500 

Java 50,000 

Celebes        55,000 

New  Guinea 213,300 

Mindanao 25,000 

Luconia 30,600 

New  Zealand J  50,000 


2,410,400 


Besides  these,  nearly  100,000  square  miles  may  be  udded  for 
many  considerable  islands,  varying  in  size  from  1000  to  9000 
square  miles;  so  that  the  total  area,  exclusive  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  isles  and  islets,  which  not  only  cannot  be  measured,  but  canpot 
even  be  counted,  will  be  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
square  miles.  Here  are  countries,  then,  greater  in  extent  than 
China  and  Hindostan  put  together.  Australia  itself  is  more  ex^ 
tensive  than  the  Chinese  empire;  Borneo  three  times  the  sise  of 
Great  Britain;  Sumatra  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
put  together;  while  Luconia,  the  principal  of  the  Philippines,  it 
equal  in  size  to  the  last  named  island. 

M.  Baibi,  in  his  geographical  description  of  Oceania,  has,  with 
considerable  success,  classed  it  into  three  great  divisions,  viz.  Ma- 
laisia,  Australia,  and  Polynesia;  and  each  of  these  he  has  described 
by  groups  and  archipelagoes,  selecting  generally  a  principal  island 
to  distinguish  the  name  of  each,  as  the  Group  of  Sumatra,  the 
Group  of  Celebes,  &c.  Of  these  there  are  no  less  than  forty- 
five,  necessarily  of  very  unequal  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  geological  formation  of  lands  so  extensive,  so  scattered* 
and  so  widely  spread,  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  various;  but  the 
primitive,  and  trap  or  volcanic  formations  prevail.  To  the  first 
belong  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Borneo  and  Celebes,  In  those 
where  granite  is  the  principal  rock,  gold  abounds;  while  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula,  with  some  islands  adjacent  to  it,  contains,  besides 
that  metal,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  tin  formation  in  the 
world.  The  basaltic,  or  volcanic  formation  embraces  the  whole 
chain  of  islands  from  Java  to  Bumbawa  inclusive,  and  compre- 
hends most  of  the  islands  lying  between  Celebes  and  Papua, 
famous  for  the  production  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg.  The  basaltic 
islands  are  remarkably  deficient  in  metals,  but  are  more  than 
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compensated  for  it,  in  the  msyoritpr  of  cases,  by  w  jpcopaparAblo 
fertility  of  soil.  Of  the  mixed  primitive  and  volcanic  formations 
are  composed  the  island  of  Sum^tra^  and  the  principal  islands  of 
the  Philippine  group.  In  these  gold  is  foiind,  but  less  abynd* 
sintly  than  m  the  countries  of  purely  primitive  formation;  ^ut  they 
are  at  the  same  time  of  a  soil  more  fertile.  Australia^  as  might  be 
expected  from  sp  extensive  a  country,  comprises  almost  9very 
variety  of  geological  formation*  primitive,  secondary  and  voir 
canic.  It  abounds  in  mineral  coal,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Sumatra,  Java*  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  The  diamoudl* 
found  in  Borneo  only.  Copper  is  foupd,  but  not  wrought*  in 
Sumatrai  Luconia  and  Timor.  Lead  is  found  in  Luconia;  and 
perhaps  the  mo9t  abundant  ore  of  antimony  in  the  vyorld*  and 
which  now  supplies  the  European  market,  is  found  in  BofneOf 
Compared  with  other  countries,  iron  may  be  considered  as  scantily 
produced  everywhere,  but  particularly  in  the  volcanic  islands* 
Enough  has  never  been  produced  for  the  consumption  of  the  in? 
habitants,  and  this  metal  is,  therefore,  largely  imported, 

Even  in  Australia,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expectedi  there 
are  no  rivers  of  long  course,  or  of  great  magnitude ;  and  the  smaller 
islands  are  of  course  deficient  in  them.  Number,  howeveri  in 
some  degree,  makes  up  for  the  want  of  size.  The  high  mounv 
tains  of  those  within  the  torrid  zone  pour  down  a  perennial  and 
abundant  supply  of  water*  and  there  are  no  countries  in  the  world 
consequently  less  subject  to  drought  than  these. 

No  region  more  abounds  in  mountains.  The  highest  are 
found  on  Sumatra,  Java,  and  some  of  the  islands  immediately  tp 
the  eastward  of  the  latter.  These  are  of  an  elevation  varying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
volcanoes,  of  which  Java  is  thought  to  count  not  less  than  fifteen. 
Luconia  four,  and  Sumatra  five,  The  eruptions  of  some  of 
these,  even  in  our  times,  have  altered  the  very  face  of  the  lands  in 
which  they  exist,  and  been  accompanied  by  a  vast  destructiQn  of 
life  and  property. 

With  the  exception  of  N  ew  Zealand  and  the  larger  portion  of 
Australia*  which  enjoy  a  temperate  climate*  tlie  rest  of  Oceania  ia 
in  the  torrid  zone;  but  the  climate  is  tempered  by  a  rich  covering 
of  vegetation,  frequent  and  abundant  rain*  and  the  insular  charao* 
ter  of  the  whole  region.  A  portion  of  Australia  alone  is  within 
the  region  of  variable  winds ;  the  rest  within'  the  influence  of  the 
trade* winds,  or  monsoons.  From  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea,  and 
even  thirty  degrees  further  east,  although  more  uncertain,  the 
latter  extend.  To  the  north  of  the  equator*  the  wind  blows  half 
the  year  from  the  south-west,  and  half  the  year  from  the  north- 
east, uninterruptedly;  and  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  half  of  the 
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year  from  the  north-west|  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  the 
south-east.  In  these  tropical  regions  the  season  of  continoal  rain 
generally  does  not  exceed  three  months.  Here  the  distinctions  of 
summer  and  winter,  of  spring  and  autumn^  and  the  changes  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  by  no  means  however  very  distinct,  alone  pro> 
claim  a  change  of  season. 

Of  the  varied  vegetable  productions  of  these  countries  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  even  the  barest  outline.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  country  is,  down  to  the  present  day,  unaltered  by  the 
industry  of  man,  and  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  covered 
with  primeval  forests  of  rich  foliage,  with  very  trifling  exceptions, 
in  one  uniform  and  perpetual  verdure.  The  useful  vegetable 
products  of  these  islands,  indigenous  or  exotic,  are  numerous  and 
various.  Some  of  the  chief  indigenous  plants  of  the  greatest 
utility,  are  rice,  a  variety  of  palms,  but  chiefly  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
sugar-cane,  the  clove,  the  nutmeg;  and  among  fruits,  several 
cucurbitaceous  plants,  the  shaddock,  the  banana,  the  delicate 
mangosteen,  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  of  known  fruits,  and  the 
durian,  unquestionably  the  most  rich  and  luscious.  Among 
exotics,  but  long  and  thoroughly  naturalized,  may  be  named  many 
pulses,  maize,  cotton,  pepper,  coffee,  tobacco,  the  mango,  and  the 
pine-apple. 

Animal  life  is  nearly  as  vigorous  and  varied  as  the  vegetable 
itself.  In  the  tropical  portion  of  Oceania  the  greater  animals  are 
confined  to  the  greater  islands.  The  elephant,  of  the  same 
species  as  the  common  Asiatic,  is  known  only  on  the  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  north-east  part  of  Borneo. 
Two  species  of  rhinoceros,  distinct  from  those  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  are  confined  to  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo 
and  Java;  and  the  two  first  named  afford  the  tapir,  an  animal  of 
the  same  family,  and  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  tiger  is  never  found  in  these  countries  in  any 
small  island,  even  when  that  island  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  large  one  abounding  with  it.  This  animal,  and  many  others  of 
the  feline  tribe,  abound  in  all  the  large  islands  to  the  westward,  but 
seem  to  disappear  as  we  advance  to  the  eastward.  In  the  forests  of 
the  great  islands  also  are  to  be  found  the  wild  ox  and  buffaloe,  the 
originals  of  those  that  have  been  domesticated.  Deer  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  great  islands,  and  these  of  many  varieties,  differing 
in  size  from  considerably  smaller  than  an  ordinary  rabbit,  up 
to  that  of  the  elk.  The  hog  is  nearly  universal,  and  as  abundant 
as  it  is  widely  spread.  When  we  get  into  the  Moluccas  and 
approach  the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  we  find  a  remarkable 
species  of  this  animal,  to  all  appearance  equally  partaking  of 
the  hog  and  the  deer,  and  fairly  called  by  the  natives  the  Babi* 
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nisai  or  hog-deer^  of  which  this  is  the  literal  interpretation. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  monkey  tribe,  all^  or  almost  all,- 
differing  in  species  from  the  same  family  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  America,  is  prodigious;  and  they  are  almost  as  widely  dis- 
seminated as  they  are  various  and  numerous.  The  Oroung-outan, 
or  man  of  the  forests,  so  called  by  the  natives  themselves,  seems 
confined  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Notwithstanding  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  human  form,  this  is  one  of  tlie  dullest  and  least 
intelligent  of  the  race.  The  feathered  tribe  becomes  the  more 
remarkable  as  we  proceed  eastward.  Here  they  are  of  singular- 
forms,  and  their  plumage  is  of  resplendent  beauty.  It  is  here 
we  find  the  most  remarkable  of  the  parrot  family,  the  louris,  and 
the  cockatoos,  names  that  are  slight  corruptions  of  native  terms.  * 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  whole  family  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  and 
the  magnificent  crown-pigeon,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Ameri- 
can turkey.  Here  also  the  kangaroo  begins  first  to  present  itself. 
In  the  narrow  and  temperate  seas  of  this  region  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  fish  should  abound,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  par- 
ticularly where  extensive  banks  exist,  as  the  Streightsof  Malacca, 
a  kind  of  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  northern  coast  of  Java;  the 
shallow  bays  which  indent  Celebes,  and  the  group  of  the  Phil- 
lipines.  A  few  of  these  fish  are  not  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  best 
of  the  northern  seas.  Seals  do  not  present  themselves  till  we 
get  beyond  the  tropics;  and  whales  are  comparatively  rare  within 
the  equatorial  region.  The  cod,  the  herring,  and  the  salmon,  so 
famiUar  to  Europeans,  are  unknown.  The  abundance  of  fish,  and 
the  facility  of  taking  them,  has  rendered  the  fisher,  instead  of  the 
hunter  state,  the  prevailing  condition  of  most  of  the  rude  tribes. 

To  the  sketch  now  drawn,  the  zoology  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  especially  of  Australia,  offers  well  known  exceptions. 
Animal  life  is  there  comparatively  scanty  in  amount,  and  me  few 
which  exist,  although  singular  for  their  forms,  are  for  the  most 
part  mean  and  low  in  the  scale  of  beings,  as  compared  to  the 
lower  animals  of  the  longer  known  portions  of  the  globe. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  the  most  important  part  of  our  sub^ 
ject,  and  that  which,  conformably  to  its  importance,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  treat  most  in  detail,  namely,  man  himself,  or  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  regions  which  we  have  sketched.  M.  Baibi,  who 
has  furnished  a  table  of  the  population,  mtkes  it  amount  to 
20,300,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  6^  to  the  square  mile ;  this,  be 
observes,  makes  it  twice  as  populous  as  America,  and  nearly  as 
much  so  as  Africa,  but  only  one-fourth  part  as  populous  as  Asia^ 
and  one-tenth  part  as  Europe.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to 
consider  this  estimate  as  greatly  beyond  the  mark.  The  English 
population  of  Australia,  and  of  our  settlements  in  the  straits  of 
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Malaceai  together  with  that  of  Java,  and  of  the  Spatiish  portioii  of 
the  Philippines,  are  all  that  have  been  ascertained  bj  actaml  eou- 
ineration.  The  population  of  the  British  possessions  is  at  the 
utmost  IdOiOOO;  that  of  Java  six  millions;  and  that  of  the  Spa- 
nish possessions  nearly  as  M.  Baibi  has  given  iu  or  £|64O,000. 
This  makes  in  all  8|790,0(X>,  or  under  nine  millions.  The  coup* 
tries  thus  stated  are  by  far  the  most  populous ;  Java  gives  a  ritio 
of  ISO  to  the  square  mile;  and  Luconia^  which  has  a  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  gives  near  50.  These  are  the  only 
countries  that  in  reality  have  a  considerable  population, — from 
whence  then  are  to  come  the  eleven  millions  and  a  half*  wanting 
to  complete  M.  Balbi's  number?  The  only  other  countries  of 
considerable  extent  which  are  tolerably  populous  are  Sumatra  and 
Celebes;  as  the  greater  part  of  these  are  still  covered  with  forests, 
if  we  reckon  them  as  being  equal  in  ratio  to  one  half  of  that  of 
Luconia,  they  will  give  us  an  addition  of  4,6^5 JOOO,  which  will 
raise  the  whole  to  )3«415«000.  Borneo  is,  with  the  exception  of 
n  patch  here  and  there  at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  either 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  sprinkled  with  a  population  of  savages, 
less  numerous  than  the  apes  in  their  own  forests.  The  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  the  great  island  of  Mindanao,  are  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  predicament.  A'  few  of  the  smaller  islands,  as  those 
of  the  Lubeck  groups  Amboyna,  and  Ternate,  are  tolerably  well 
peopled.  If  we  give^  in  short,  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  whole 
of  which  we  have  not  attempted  a  separate  estimate,  we  shall 
make  the  total  population  of  this  region  amount  to  fifteen  millions, 
which  is  unquestionably  its  utmost  extent,  and  there  will  be  s 
necessity  for  curtailing  M.  Balbi's  estimate  by  at  least  five  millions. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Oceania  consist  of  two,  indeed  most 
probably  of  three,  distinct  races  of  men.  The  first  and  most  im'* 
portant  df  these,  both  in  numbers  and  civilization,  is  a  yellow  or 
brown  complexioned  race,  with  long  lank  hair,  scanty  beards^  high 
cheek  bones,  large  mouths,  and  short  noses,  with  wide  noitrib. 
In  their  persons  they  are  squat,  somewhat  robust,  and  deficient 
in  agility.  Their  general  stature  is  greatly  less  than  that  of  Earo- 
peans,  and  also  much  below  that  of  the  Chinese,  of  most  of  the 
Hindoo  nations,  the  Turks  of  Asia,  and  the  Persians.  They  are 
even  shorter  than  the  Birmans  and  Siamese,  whom  they  most 
resemble.  This  race  constitutes  the  entire  native  population  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  forms  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  Philippine  islands,  the  Moluccas,  ftc. 

The  second  race  are  Negroes,  and  Mr.  Marsden  very  properly 
adopts  for  them  the  name  of  Negritos,  or  little  negroes.  Al* 
though  negroes,  however,  they  are  a  totally  difierent  race  from 
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any  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  They  have  thick  lips,  flat  noses, 
a  sooty  complexion,  and  wool-like  hair.  In  their  persons  they 
are  smaller  and  slenderer  than  the  yellow  race,  and  upon  the 
whole  are  among  the  most  diminutive,  puny,  and  ill-favoured  of 
the  human  species*  They  present  themselves  for  the  first  time, 
(unless  we  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  islands,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  seem  to  be  precisely  the  same  people,)  in  a 
few  scattered  families  or  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  Malay 
peninsula*  In  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  they  are  not 
ascertained  to  exist,  although  this  has  been  sometimes  vaguely 
asserted  to  be  the  case*  They  appear  for  the  first  time,  in  con*- 
aiderable  numbers,  in  the  Philippine  group,  as  wandering  savages 
in  the  mountains  of  the  principal  islands,  and  constituting  the 
entire  population  of  some  of  the  smaller.  In  the  great  island  of 
New  Guinea,  they  appear  to  constitute  the  mass  of  the  population, 
such  as  it  is,  and  here  for  the  first  time  they  are  seen  with  some 
approach  to  civilization.  The  same  race  constitutes  the  popula- 
tion of  almost  all  the  islands  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Feejees  in^* 
elusive,  extending  over  fifty  degrees  of  longitude.  The  yellow 
complexioned  race^  then,  once  more  appears,  and  occupies  all  the 
islands  to  the  east,  north,  and  south,  except  New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  are  peopled  by  the  Negritos. 

The  third  race  has  been  considered  as  the  result  of  the  admix** 
tare  of  the  yellow  and  negrito  races*  But  for  making  this  as- 
sumption, there  appears  no  justifiable  ground.  In  this  race,  the 
lips  are  thick,  the  hair  not  woolly  or  lank,  but  crisp  and  curled, 
and  the  complexion  darker  than  that  of  the  first,  but  less  intense 
than  in  the  second  race.  In  strength  and  stature  they  seem  equal 
to  the  first.    These  present  themselves^  for  the  first  time,  as  we 

Proceed  eastward,  in  the  island  of  Ende ;  we  have  them  again  in 
Imor  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  they  constitute  the  entire 
inhabitants  of  Tanna,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Feejee  group. 

The  existence  of  these  three  distinct  races  of  men,  inhabiting 
one  and  the  same  country,  is  a  strange  and  singular  phenomenon. 
It  is  as  if  the  European,  the  African,  and  the  Hindoo  races  were 
huddled  together,  and  inhabiting  the  same  countries  of  Europe, 
the  strongest  driving  the  weakest  into  the  mountains,  or  into  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  quarters. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  degrees  of  civilization  attained 
by  the  different  tribes  and  nations  of  the  vast  region  which  we 
are  describing.  Some  of  them  cannot  count  above  four,  and 
others  have  made  a  respectable  progress  in  all  the  useful  arts  of 
life.  Those  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  civilization 
may,  not  unfavourably,  be  compared  to  the  continental  nations  of 
Asia  of  the  second  rank>  such  as  the  Birmans  and  the  people  of 
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Sianif  Lao«  and  Camboja,  whom  indeed  they  greatly  resemble  in 
person,  manners,  and  acquirements.  They  have  made  advances 
far  beyond  what  had  been  attained  by  the  most  polished  nations 
of  America  before  the  Spanish  discovery.  The  nations  which 
have  acquired  this  extent  of  civilization  are  the  Malays,  Rejangs, 
Achinese,  Lampongs,  and  (although  occasionally  acting  the  can- 
nibal,) the  Battaq  of  Sumatra,  the  Javanese  and  Suadas  of  Java, 
the  Bugis  and  Macasars  of  Celebes,  and  the  four  principal  nations 
of  the  Philippine  islands.  Some  minor  tribes  may  indeed  with 
safety  be  added,  as  the  people  of  Bally,  Lombock,  Suluk,  Ter* 
nate,  and  Mindanao.  Among  these  nations  there  are  Xour  that 
stand  pre-eminent,  viz.  the  Malays,  the  Javanese,  the  Bugis,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Luconia  in  the  Philippines. 

The  following  brief  view  of  tlie  acquirements  of  these  people 
will  corroborate  the  assertion  which  we  have  made  respect- 
ing their  advance  in  civilization.  Their  agriculture  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  people  of  continental  Asia,  the  Chinese  alone  excepted; 
but  for  some  share  of  this  they  are  perhaps  considerably  indebted 
to  a  favourable  soil  and  climate.  From  time  immemorial  they  have 
tamed  and  used  most  of  the  animals  which  are  used  by  the  na- 
tipns  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  are  fitted  for  the  peculiarity  of 
their  climate,  such  as  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  buifaloe,  the  dog, 
the  hog,  the  cat,  and  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  domestic  poul- 
try. They  have  long  cultivated  the  cotton  plant,  and  weave  and 
dye  cotton  fabrics  with  considerable  skill.  They  have  for  ages 
been  in  possession  of  the  useful  and  precious  metals,  and  used 
money  in  their  commerce.  They  have  possessed  the  art  of  writ- 
ing for  a  great  many  ages,  and  this  art  apparently  sprang  up 
among  themselves,  for  there  arose  among  them,  as  will  afterwards 
be  shown,  no  less  than  seven  distinct  alphabets,  all  of  which,  to 
appearance,  are  original  and  unborrowed.  They  possess  a  calen- 
dar, or  divide  time  systematically,  so  as  to  regulate  with  consider- 
able accuracy  the  common  transactions  of  life.  Their  political 
institutions  go  a  great  way  towards  preserving  order,  and  securing 
life  and  property,  and  their  religion,  for  the  most  part,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  bloody  or  cruel  rites. 
Wherever  the  culture  of  grain  is  understood,  and  it  is  so  among 
all  the  principal  nations,  civilization  has  most  advanced.  Where 
the  people  live  on  the  produce  of  the  sago-palm,  and  bread  fruit, 
they  have  made  less  progress,  and  are  found  universally  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  letters.  Where  fish  is  the  chief  subsistence,  they 
are  in  a  still  lower  state ;  and  they  are  always  savage  when  they 
live  upon  the  casual  produce  of  the  forests,  honey^  wild-roots,  and 
game. 

The  minor  nations  are  in  a  very  different  state  of  socie^*    A 
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few  of  the  yellow  coloured  race  apply  to  some  extent  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits;  but  tbe  greater  number  lead  a  wandering  life, 
living  on  the  casual  produce  of  the  forests^  rivers,  or  sea-coasts. 
Some  are  cannibals,  and  most  of  the  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual warfare  with  each  other ;  one  of  their  strongest  passions 
being  that  of  hunting  for  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  which  they 
pile  up  in  their  dwellings  from  generation  to  generation,  as  ho- 
nourable trophies  and  heir-looms.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  Negritos  of  New  Guinea,  who  appear  to  have  made  some 
small  progress  in  the  arts,  this  race  will  be  found  more  abject, 
miserable,  and  mischievous,  than  the  lowest  of  the  yellow  race. 

What  is  the  origin  of  these  different  races  ?  From  whence  did 
they  migrate,  if  they  migrated  at  all,  or  are  they  indigenous  ?  Is 
the  language  spoken  by  these  different  races  one  and  the  same 
primitive  tongue,  originally  spoken  by  one  nation,  and  split  into 
many  dialects  by  the  dispersion  of  its  members?  or,  is  each  of  the 
multitude  of  tongues  now  spoken,  itself  the  distinct  language  of 
an  original  tribe  i  These  are  questions  as  curious  as  they  are 
difficult  of  solution,  and  in  the  usual  absence  of  historical  re- 
cords on  such  subjects,  can  only  be  answered,  if,  indeed,  answered 
at  all,  by  a  critical  examination  of  language.  This  has  been 
attempted  by  the  late  Dr.  Ley  den,  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archjpelago,  and  more  fully  and  carefully  by 
Mr.  Marsden  in  the^ publication  under  review.  Upon  this  in- 
teresJUag-queation  we  propose  entering  at  some  length,  and  there-, 
fore  mnst  intreat  the  reader's  attention  for  a  few  pages. 

Civilization  seems  to  us  to  have  sprung  up  at  particular  fa- 
voured spots  of  our  globe,  and  to  have  been  distributed  by  the 
race  with  which  it  originated,  with  more  or  less  of  its  language, 
to  a  greater  or  a  smaller  distance,  according  to  its  own  power,  and 
as  circumstances  were  more  or  less  favourable  to  its  propagation. 
A  good  climate,  a  productive  soil,  and  a  situation  free  from  woods 
and  marshes,  so  as  to  admit  of  ready  culture  to  a  rude  people, 
appear  to  be  circumstances  indispensably  necessary  to  the  ongin 
of  such  civilization ;  and  when  they  were  united,  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  taleut  as  a  leader  would  be  alone  necessary  to  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  The  circumstances  necessary  to  the 
spread  and  propagation  of  civilization  from  such  a  focus,  would 
consist  in  facility  of  intercourse,  but  above  all,  in  identity  of  race. 
Examples  we  think  are  abundant.  In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
type  of  civilization,  which  has  spread  itself  to  Japan  on  one  side, 
and  to  Cochin-China  on  the  other,  both  inclusive,  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  temperate  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  of  China,  which  lie  between  the  dOth  and  Both  degrees  of 
latitude;  aud  the  nations  who  have  received  it,  namely,  the  Ja« 
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panese,  the  Coreans»  the  Tonquinese,  are  of  the  same  nee  or 
family  with  the  inhabitanta  of  the  different  proyinces  of  China  it- 
selff  whoy  for  the  moat  parti  each  speak  their  own  dialect^  iixie* 
pendent  of  the  more  general  tongue^  Aa  soon  as  the  race  becomes 
distinct,  the  influence  ceases.  The  Chinese  civilisation^  and  its 
insti-umenti  the  Chinese  language,  haTe  produced  little  or  no  efiect 
upon  the  Hindoo^Chinese  nations,  the  8iamese,  Ae  Birmeae,  and 
the  people  of  Lao  and  Camboja,  although  their  immediate  neigh* 
hours,  because  these  are  of  a  wholly  distinct  rate  from  the  Chineae 
stocki  Still  less  impression  have  the  Chinese^  although  settled  in 
great  numbers  and  for  several  centuries  in  themi  prc^uced  apon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands,  a  still  more  distinct  race  than 
the  otie  first  alluded  to.* 

Proceeding  westward,  the  next  distinct  race  that  we  meet  with, 
and  the  next  point  where  a  spontaneous  and  independent  civili<*> 
zation  appears  to  have  sprung  up,  embraces  what  have  been  called 
the  Hindoo* Chinese  countries,  beginning  with  Camboja  to  the 
east,  and  ending  with  Arracan  to  the  west.  In  physical  form,  the 
whole  of  the  nations  and  tribes  existing  between  these  wide  limits 
bear  the  same  general  resemblance  which  the  different  European 
natiots  do  to  each  other,  and  are  clearly  one  racci  distinct  ftom  the 
rest  of  mankind.  They  are  shorter  and  darker  than  the  Chineae, 
and  although  in  complexion  and  form  bearing  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  yellow-complexioned  and  ladk-haired  Oceanic  race, 
they  are  a  good  deal  taller,  and  on  minute  inquiry  will  be  found 
as  different  from  them  as  Asiatic  Turks  are  from  Germans.  They 
speak  languages  which,  although  differing  radically  from  each 
other,  agree  very  uniformly  in  their  genius  and  grammatical 
structure.  These  languages  are  not,  like  the  Chinese,  purely 
monosyllabic,  but  from  their  very  commencement  at  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  race  are  mixed  up  with  polysyllables,  and  these 
polysyllables  increase  as  we  proceed  westwardi  until  they  become 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hindostan,  of  which  all  the 

languages  are  polysyllabic.    The  identity  of  race  has  here  pro* 

■'  - J-  -    .^    ^  •  ^      ■  ■ 

*  It  may  strike  tM  reader  it  a  remailEable  fact,  that  the  people  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  uuited  lor  to  laany  ages  ander  one  gOTerament,  and  having  the  tame  maoocn 
and  insUtotions,  should  not,  aa  happens  with  other  ci?iUsed  people  long  united,  speak 
one  and  the  same  languaee  throughout,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  each  province  should 
hate  Its  own  separate  dialect.  Thit  seems  to  hare  been  prodaced  bj  the  etbterce 
of  the  pictared  chiraetet  of  China,  which,  with  some  convenience^  but  nan/  ineonve- 
niences,  is  applicable  to  every  language,  whether  Chinese  or  foreign.  A  written  Ian- 
guage  of  such  a  character  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  acquiring,  by  the  provincials, 
the  language  of  the  domraant  party.  Had  an  alphabet  existed,  the  language  of  Kyang* 
nan,  vulgarly  called  the  Manaarin  language,  (and  which  is  now  spoken  hejoad  the 
province  which  ipves  it  name  only  by  the  court,  the  polite,  and  the  learned,  in  the 
same  manner  that  French  was  spoKen  with  us  for  some  ages  after  the  Noiman  coo- 
qoeit,)  wottU  in  all  probabrllty  have  in  tine  swallowed  up  all  the  rest> 
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duced  tt  close  resemblance  in  nmnnersi  institutions,  and  citiliia-* 
tion ;  it  has  even  admitted  of  the  dissemination  of  one  form  of 
iNrorship,  with  singular  uniformity;  and  all  this  too,  notwithstand- 
ing the  implacable  hostility  which  has  ever  reigned  among  the  dif^ 
fierent  nations^  their  never  having  been  united  under  one  govern^* 
menti  and  the  radical  difference  of  their  languages.  The  particular 
focus  from  which  this  civilization  spread  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out| 
but  one  or  other  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Camboja>  Menam^ 
or  Irawaddi^  was  most  probably  its  seat. 

Hindostan  is  another  remarkable  quarter,  where  a  sponta* 
Beott8>  early  and  dominant  civilization  sprung  up.  Its  original 
seat,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  to  have  been  the  upper  portion  bf 
the  valley  of  the  Jumna  and  Gangesi  between  the  d8th  and  dOth 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  nation  with  which  it  originated  and 
of  which  such  locality  was  the  seat,  we  make  no  question  was  the 
same  of  which  the  vernacular  language  was  what  ie  now  called 
Sanscrit.  Wherever  the  Hindoo  race  existed^  that  nation  ex- 
tended its  language,  institutions  and  religion^  and  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  facility  with  which  distance^  and  the  absence  of 
geographioal  and  physical  difficulties  admitted  of  their  dissemina-« 
tion.  In  no  case  however  did  the  Sanscrit  obliterate  other  lan- 
guages and  substitute  itself  for  them,  and  in  no  case  does  it  form 
the  actual  groundwork  of  any  living  Indian  language.  It  has  only 
mixed  itself  up  with  them  in  proportion  to  its  opportunities,  and 
consequently  we  find  each  Indian  nation  down  to  the  preseiit  day 
speaking  its  own  tongue.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Greeks  the 
Latin,  the  Hebrew^  and  the  Pali,  it  has  itself  ceased  to  be  the 
living  speech  of  any  existing  nation.  The  same  tongue,  or  a 
dialect  of  it,  has  been  spread  far  and  wide  to  races  of  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hindostani  essentially  differing  from  the  Hio« 
doos,  and  from  these  again  occasionally  by  various  channels  to 
some  of  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  earth  i  Thus  it  extended 
to  die  inhabitants  of  the  great  table  land  of  Tibet  to  the  north  | 
and  to  the  east  to  the  Hindoo-Chinese  nations,  where^  without 
interfering  with  the  native  genius  of  the  languages  of  that  portion 
of  the  world,  it  has  left  a  considerable  impression*  Upon  the 
purely  monosyllabic  dialects  of  China>  Japan  and  the  neighbour^ 
ing  countries,  it  has,  as  might  be  expected,  produced  no  effect 
whatever;  although  it  be  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the  religion 
connected  with  it  penetrated  even  as  far  as  Japan,  as  is  testified 
by  the  recent  discovery  that  the  priests  of  Buddha  in  the  last  named 
country  read  their  prayers  in  Sanscrit,  possess  the  Dewa*Nagati 
alphabet,  and  some  treatises  on  Sanscrit  grammar.^      Among 

*  Tbifl  discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Sieboldi  pliysidan  to  the  Dutch  Embissy  to 
JtpBO,  sboot  ten  years  ago.; 
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the  nations  of  Polynesia^  whose  languages  are  all  polysyllabic,  the 
Sanscrit  has  made  an  impression,  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to 
their  opportunities  of  receiving  it;  the  nearest  and  the  most 
polished  languages  having  adopted  it  to  the  greatest  extent.  The 
distant  and  the  semi-barbarous  have  rejected  it  altogether.  To 
the  north-westward,  the  same  language  extended  itself  to  the 
Persians  and  Turks  of  Trans-Oxiana,  in  whose  tongues  it  is 
found  in  very  considerable  abundance.  From  these  again,  in  all 
human  probability,  it  was  diffused  by  means  of  emigration  and  con- 
quest, directly  and  indirectly,  among  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
dead  or  living — an  event  which  must  have  taken  place  many  ages 
before  the  era  of  history  or  even  tradition.  Upon  the  Semitic 
languages,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  &c.,  the 
Sanscrit  is  known  to  have  produced  no  impression  whatever. 
The  genius  of  these  seems  to  have  been  repugnant  to  its  recep- 
tion, and  there  was  neither  continuity  nor  contiguity  of  territory  to 
admit  of  its  propagation. 

The  next  point  where  we  discover  an  independent  civilization 
springing  up,  is  in  the  countries  lying  between  Hindostan  and 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  Ocean  to  the  north 
and  south.  These  countries  are  inhabited  by  one  distinct  race  of 
men,  whether  under  the  name  of  Turks,  Turcomans,  Persians,  or 
Afghans,  differing  most  essentially  in  physical  character  from  die 
Hindoos  to  the  east,  the  Mongol  races  to  the  north,  the  Semitic 
races  to  the  north-west,  or  the  Caucasian  or  European  races  to 
the  west.  It  is  from  this  quarter  that  the  conquerors  of  Europe 
and  Southern  Asia  in  almost  all  ages  have  proceeded.  It  was  bj 
them  in  all  probability  that  the  Sanscrit  language  was  disseminated 
in  Europe,  in  ages  far  beyond  the  reach  of  history.  It  was  they 
who  conquered  the  Greek  and  Saracen  empires,  and  who  twice 
over  conquered  Hindostan. 

A  fifth  focus  from  which  an  independent  civilization  emanated, 
relates  to  the  Semitic  nations.  Its  original  seat  was  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  particular  locality 
that  which  has  been  the  site,  in  different  ages,  of  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  One  original  race  inhabits 
these  countries,  whether  under  the  name  of  Syrians,  Assyrians, 
Arabs,  or  Jews,  and  their  languages  have  the  same  general 
character.  The  extension  of  this  class  of  civilization  is  an  affair 
of  modern  history,  and  dates  little  more  than  twelve  centuries 
back,  when  the  Arabs,  under  Mohammed,  commenced  their  career 
of  conquest  and  conversion.  The  Arabic  language,  like  the 
Sanscrit,  has  nowhere  substituted  itself  for  another,  but  has  been 
widely  disseminated  in  proportion  to  its  opportunities,  and  has 
Ibrgely  incorporated  itself  with  many  of  the  polysyllabic  languages; 
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Vfhile  not  one  of  the  monosyllabic  languages  has  adopted  a  syl- 
lable of  it,  notwithstanding  that  both  the  Jewish  and  Mohamme- 
dan forms  of  worship  have  found  their  way  into  China,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Hindoo-Chinese  nations.  We  find  distinct  traces  of 
it  in  the  Spanish,  and  among  many  of  the  negro  languages  of 
Africa,  and  we  find  it  incorporated  with  those  of  the  Fhilippine 
and  other  eastern  islands. 

We  have  next  the  peculiar  civilization  which  sprang  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  among  the  distinct  race  inhabiting  Egypt,  but 
which  perhaps,  unless  in  the  way  of  example,  never  materially  ex- 
tended itself  beyond  the  precincts  of  that  country.  We  have  then 
the  distinguished  civilization  which  arose  in  Greece,  in  Etruria, 
and  in  Latium.  The  country  of  Tibet  may  be  stated  as  another 
quarter  where  a  peculiar  civilization  sprung  up.  This  puny  plant 
has  scattered  its  seeds  thinly  over  some  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  nomade  tribes  of  Tartary,  as  the  Mongols  and  Mantchews, 
who  have  borrowed  its  alphabet,  its  literature,  and  the  religion 
connected  with  them. 

In  the  New  World,  the  only  points  in  which  civilization  appeared 
were  the  genial  climate,  the  open  plains,  and  the  fertile  soil  of 
the  table  lands  of  the  Andes  in  the  South,  chiefly  in  Peru,  and  in 
the  North,  in  Mexico;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
continent  having  had  perhaps  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  savage  state. 

It  is  strictly  analogous  to  what  has  happened  among  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  to  suppose  that  an  independent  civilization  had 
sprung  up  in  some  part  of  the  Oceanic  region,  from  which  it  was 
spread  to  the  other  nations  of  the  same  race.  The  table-land  of 
Sumatra,  the  rich,  elevated  and  open  valleys  of  Java,  and  the  great 
island  of  Luconia,  which  possesses  open  plains,  a  fertile  soil  and 
a  favourable  climate,  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  propitious-^ 
indeed  the  only  probable — spots  for  the^oct  of  such  a  civilization. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  civilization  of  the  yellow 
coloured  race  is  indigenous  and  not  foreign,  as  everything  material 
to  it  is  indicated  in  the  native  languages,  while  the  influence  of 
the  Sanscrit,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  Arabic  language,  may 
easily  be  shown  to  be  extrinsic  and  adventitious,  and  compara* 
tively  unimportant  and  modern. 

In  stating  these  facts,  and  making  these  general  observations 
on  the  origin  of  the  first  civilization  of  mankind,  we  by  no  means 
mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  distinct  civilization  springing  up 
at  several  different  points,  simultaneously,  amongst  the  same  races. 
But  we  think  it  infinitely  more  probable  that  one  nation  preceded 
the  rest,  and,  by  such  priority,  acquired  a  predominant  influ- 
ence over  the  whole.    The  existence  of  distinct  languages,  dis« 
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ttQct  alphabetical  obar^cters,  and  distinct  nutioitf,  jo  pianj  of  tb? 
countriaa  alluded  to,  clearly  showsi  that  although  priority  belonged 
to  pne  race,  civilization,  in  reality,  sprung  up  at  many  ^iflferwit 
points.  Thus,  among  the  Hindoo-Chinese  nations,  there  were 
probubly  not  less  than  four  distinct  points,  and  in  Hiodoatan 
orobably  not  less  than  ten,  as  Bengal,  Orissa,  Telinga,  Tamil, 
Karnata,  Mahratta,  &c.  Even  in  the  Oceanic  regioq  there  can* 
not  be  estimated  less  than  seven* 

Iq  an  examination  into  the  languages  of  the  yellow  coloured 
raee  with  lank  hair,  it  will  be  observed  that,  however  radicnUy 
these  may  differ  among  themselves,  they  as  strictly  agree  in  their 
grammatical  structure,  genius,  and  idiom,  es  the  Chinese  dialects, 
the  Hindoo-Chinese,  the  Hindoo,  the  Turkish,  the  Semitic,  or  the 
European  languages,  do  respectively  among  themselves,  Mr. 
Marsdeo  gives  the  following  accurate  and  judicious  description  of 
them  ;-r-" 

**  The  words  id  their  simple  state  are  for  the  most  part  dissyllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  monosyllables  are  not  unfre^ 
quent.  Tbev  are  conveniently  dlstingaished  into  primitive  and  derivatives, 
tne  latter  ot  which  are  formed  by  the  application  of  particles  prefixed  or 
affixed,  or  both,  to  the  primitive  words )  many  of  which  (as  in  English) 
do  not  belong  to  any  particular  part  of  speech,  bat,  in  conversation 
•specially,  are  understood  to  be  noun  or  v^rb,  substantive  or  adjective, 
by  their  position  with  respect  toother  words  in  the  sentence.  In  writing, 
however,  their  grammatical  sense  is  more  correctly  denoted  by  the  par- 
ticles appliedf  Neither  genders,  number,  or  cases  are  expressed  by  any 
inflexion  or  declension  of  the  nouu ;  these  accidents  being  rendered 
quite  intelligible  by  the  use  (as  with  us)  of  unconnected  particles  or 
words,  having  the  force  of  our  prepositions  and  adverbs." — p.  1 9. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Oceanic 
languages,  one  of  complex  structure,  like  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  and  the  German,  in  which  the  genders,  numbers  and 
relations  of  names,  and  the  tenses  and  modes  of  verbs  are  formed 
by  inflexions  or  varying  the  terminations  of  words ;  and,  most  pro- 
bably, there  never  existed  such  e  language*  Still,  preserving  a 
close  affinityi  however,  there  are  some  of  which  the  grammatical 
structure  is  a  good  deal  more  complex  than  that  of  others,  lu  the 
language  of  the  Philippine  Islands  there  is  a  dual  numberi  and  the 
Tarb  is  of  considerable  complexity  in  its  form,  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  in  both  respects  to  the  languages  of  the  rudest 
people  of  all,  those  of  the  continent  of  Australia-  The  construc- 
tion and  the  rules  of  syntax  of  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  also  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  the  great  tribes  of 
the  Eastern  Islands,  from  whom  Mr.  jMarsden's  general  descrip- 
tion is  taken. 
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la  the  IfUiguages  of  the  Molay^n  or  yellow  coinplexipQ^  mce^ 
tbere  exist  a  great  many  worciflf  which*  in  a  greater  pr  lesser  d^ 
gree,  are  common  to  almost  all|  and  considering  the  state  of  society 
which  belongs  to  even  the  most  civilized  of  these  mitionsi  it  is  truly 
remarkable  to  what  an  extent  this  identity  of  particular  words  and 
terms  pervades.  It  has  been  discovered  to  exi^t,  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  it  quite  nnequivocali  in  tlie  language  of  the  people 
of  Madagascar,  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  tbf 
cp9st  of  Africa*  and  in  that  of  the  people  of  Easter  Island*  not 
^bove  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  South  Amerioiu 
The  disti^nce  pf  these  two  points  cannot  be  less  in  anv  wi^y  tb«n 
ten  thousand  piles.  The  degree  in  which  identity  of  words  cap 
be  tniced  is  greatest  among  the  more  civilized  nations,  and,  exi- 
eluding  Madagascar,  which  will  be  afterwards  considered,  de* 
creases  as  we  proceed  eastward  from  Sumatrft  and  Java.  It 
wholly  excludes  many  of  the  Negrito  tribes,  but  not  all,  as  will 
stfterwards  be  shown.  To  account  for  this  striking  ^f\d  interest** 
ing  fact  in  the  history  of  man  and  language,  it  has  been  argued 
that  all  the  languages  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island  inclusive, 
the  Negrito  dialects  excepted,  were  originally  pne  language,  and 
that  the  difference  in  them  now  discovered  is  simply  th^  result 
of  the  dispersion  of  those  who  spoke  it, 

^*  It  is  enough/*  says  Mr.  Marsden,  at  tbf}  concloiioo  of  bis  inilruetive 
dissertation,  ''if  I  have  sucpeeded  in  giving  a  more  clear  and  methodi*- 
cal  exposition  than  has  been  hitherto  done,  pf  the  intrinsic  evident  thai 
the  languages  spoken  throughout  this  vi^t  intertropical  region  (with  cer- 
tain stated  exceptions)  belong  to  one  common  stock  j  their  existing 
varieties  being  the  natural  and  unavoidable  result  of  early  dispersion, 
—p.  79. 

With  unfeigned  respect  for  Mr.  Marsden's  acquirements,  exr 
perience,  and  sound  judgment,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  thi^ 
theory  as  untenable.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  tp  us  to  be 
contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  apd  experience  of  the  history  of 
languages.  Languages  are  many  when  people  are  savage  and 
rude,  or  semibarbarous:  in  proportion  as  men  become  civiU 
ized,  and  communities  become  extensive,  they  become  few  in 
nun^ber,  the  smaller  and  ruder  dialects  being  gradually  absorbed 
or  violently  exterminated  by  the  prevalence  of  the  more  polite, 
improved,  and  consequently  more  useful.  We  are  unaware  of 
the  existence,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  of  any  one  language 
widely  disseminated  and  extensively  spoken  by  many  rude  tribes, 
disconnected  by  locality  and  without  the  knowledge  of  letters.* 

t  Tbe  Celtic  language  if  laid  to  ha? a  been  unif  anally  apokan  in  Spain,  G»o|, 
and  the  British  Islands,  and  the  German  language  equally  so  from  tlie  Rhine  to  the 
Baltic ;  bot  of  this  Uiere  is  no  proof,  and  we  are  disposed  to  dispate  a  fact  which  Is 
contrary  to  all  aatbeotic  aoalogy  ia  other  psrti  of  the  world. 
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The  nvhole  world  seems  to  us  to  abound  with  illustrations  of  the 
opposite  truth.  In  China^  as  Du  Halde  observes^  "  every  pro- 
vince^  every  great  city,  nay»  every  town^  and  for  that  matter,  every 
large  village,  has  its  peculiar  dialect,  which  is  the  reigning  lan- 
guage, for  every  body  speaks  it,  the  learned  as  well  as  the  common 
people  and  women.  But  then  the  women  and  the  common  people 
can  talk  no  other."  This  arises  from  the  obstacle  already  alluded 
to.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Mandarin  or  common  language  is 
the  general  vernacular  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Kyang-nan,  a  population  amounting  to  no  less  than  seventy-two 
millions  of  people,  a  greater  amount  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Peninsula  put 
together.*  In  the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries,  there  exist  at  least 
twenty  different  languages,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  speak 
but  six  only.  In  Hindoostan  there  are  probably  not  less  than 
forty  distinct  languages,  yet  the  great  mass  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  people  use  but  eight,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants, (a  mere  fraction,  and  consisting  of  the  rudest  of  the 
whole,)  having  more  than  thirty  languages  amongst  them.  In 
Europe  we  see  the  most  civilized  and  numerous  communities 
speaking  one  language,  as  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Spanish,  while  many  tongues  become  nume- 
rous as  we  enter  the  barbarous  parts  of  it,  Russia  and  Turkey. 
In  France,  and  in  the  British  islands,  the  rude  Celtic,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  society,  is  in  gradual  progress  of  extinction,  and  even 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  of  the  Scotch  is  rapidly  giving  way  to 
the  more  polished  and  useful  'English.  In  America,  before  the 
Spanish  conquest,  there  existed  but  two  or  three  tolerably  polished 
languages,  each  of  them  spoken  by  a  pretty  numerous  population. 
In  that  continent,  although  several  have  disappeared,  it  is  known 
that  there  are  still  spoken  upwards  of  four  hundred  distinct  lan- 
guages, with  not  less  than  two  thousand  dialects,  by  the  indigenous 
f>opulation,  who,  at  the  utmost  are  not  reckoned  above  ten  mill- 
ions in  number,  whilst  the  Anglo-Americans,  who  speak  but  one 
language,  are  themselves  alone  more  numerous. 

According  to  our  view,  there  is  no  region  which  so  closely 
resembles  native  America  in  this  respect  as  the  Oceanic.  Mr. 
Marsden  gives  us  specimens  of  eighty-four  different  languages  of 
the  latter,  and  we  are  well  satisfied  that  were  the  list  completed  it 
would  not  fall  much  short  of  the  four  hundred  of  the  American 
continent.  We  have  in  our  own  possession  several  tolerably 
complete  vocabularies  not  even  named  by  Mr.  Marsden,  besides 
notices  of  no  less  than  forty-six  languages,  spoken  by  as  many  dis- 

*  CompanioQ  to  the  Chineie  Kaiendsr.    Canton,  18dt. 
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tinct  nations  or  tribes  to  be  found  in  one  corner  of  the  island  of 
Borneo  alone,  that  composing  its  northern  promontory.  A  few  of 
these  tribes  are  partially  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
and  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts;  but  the  greater  number 
are  in  a  very  savage  state,  and  for  protection  against  enemies 
congregate  in  houses  containing  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  persons. 
The  notes  of  the  author  of  this  article,  written  ten  years  ago« 
when  he  obtained  his  information,  contain  the  following  obser- 
vation respecting  these  tribes.  ''  Every  district,  and  sometimes 
every  village^  is  a  distinct  nation,  having  a  separate  language,  not 
understood  by  its  neighbours."''^ 

Mr.  Marsden's  argument  in  favour  of  one  primitive  language, 
drawn  from  the  general  agreement  of  grammatical  structure  and 
idiom,  appears  to  us  to  be  inconclusive.  It  proves,  as  in  other 
situations,  identity  of  race,  and  nothing  more.  It  might  as  well  be 
argued  that  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  whether  Greek 
or  Latin,  German  or  Sclavonic,  had  originally  been  one  tongue, 
because  there  is  a  common  accordance  between  their  grammatical 
forms  and  idioms,  certainly  not  less  remarkable  than  that  which 
pervades  the  Oceanic  languages. 

But  Mr.  Marsden's  principal  argument  is  derived  from  the 
identity  of  particular  words.  He  has  given  examples  of  thirty- 
four  words  out  of  about  fifty  languages ;  and,  agreeing  as  we  do 
entirely  in  the  correctness  of  his  analysis,  and  the  care,  inge- 
nuity, and  success  with  which  he  has  identified  words  which  to 
a  careless  observer  would  appear  different,  we  disagree  with 
him  in  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  his  too  narrow  pre- 
mises. The  words  taken  by  Mr.  Marsden  are  the  first  ten 
numerals,  and  the  terms,—  -"  man,"  "  head,"  '*  eyes,"  "  nose," 
••  hair,"  "  teeth,"  "  hand,"  "  blood,"  "  day."  "  night,"  ''  dead," 
"  white,"  "  black,"  ''  fire,"  "  water,"  "  earth,"  '*  stone,"  "  swine," 


*  The  state  of  society  in  Sviia  and  Palettine,  at  the  period  of  their  invasion  by  the 
Jews,  on  their  departure  from  Egjpt,  seems  to  have  borne  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
to  that  which  exists  at  the  present  day  in  the  Oceanic  region,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Ame- 
rica before  its  conqaest  and  colonization  by  Europeans,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  differences  of  climate,  soil  and  locality.  In  Palestine  there  appear  to  have  been  not 
fewer  than  thirty  distinct  nations,  speaking  as  many  languages,  and  governed  by  kings 
or  independent  petty  chiefs  innumerable.  Of  these  nations,  two  or  three  were  more 
noroeroos,  powerful  and  civilized  than  the  rest.  The  Jews,  who  were  more  numerous 
than  any  of  the  invaded  nations — imbued  probably  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the 
civilization  of  Egypt — hardened  by  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the  school  of  toil  and  ad- 
versity— full  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  not  wanting  in  ferocity — appear  to  have  had 
nearly  as  great  an  advantage  over  the  tribes  they  subdued  or  extirpated,  as  the 
Europeans  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had  over  the  native  Americans. 
Besides  the  numerous  languages  of  ancient  Palestine  now  referred  to,  there  were  the 
distinct  languages  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Armenians.  Many  of  the  jews,  from  their  eventful  history,  were  familiar  with  several 
of  these  tongues.    See  Nehemiab,  xv.  S^,  24 ;  S  Kings,  xviii.  26;  Genesu,  xlii.  23. 
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«  bird/'  "  egg/'  "  fish/'  **  sun/'  *'  moon/'  "  stara.^  Now,  oar 
objection  to  these  specimens,  independent  of  their  being  too 
few,  is,  that  they  are  not  of  the  class  that  testify  to  die  com- 
mon origin  of  different  tongues  or  dialects.  They  are  most 
of  them  nouns,  and  those  that  are  not  strictly  so  according  to 
our  notions,  may  be,  and  indeed  constantly  are,  so  used  in 
the  Oceanic  dialects.  In  fact  they  are  not  radical  and  essen- 
tial words,  but  such  as  may  be,  and  actually  have  been  borrowed, 
by  one  language  from  another  in  every  part  of  the  world.  To 
begin  with  the  numerals;  if  we  suppose,  in  accordance  with 
what  has  happened  everywhere  else,  that  one  tribe  or  nation 
had  made  a  start  in  civilization,  and  long  headed  all  the  savage 
tribes  near  it,  and,  among  other  useful  discoveries,  had  d»- 
covered  the  art  of  counting  as  far  as  one  thousand,  (which  in 
reality  is  the  extent  of  native  Polynesian  ac(|uirement  in  this 
matter,)  what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  this  convenient  in- 
vention, for  such  it  strictly  is,  should  be  adopted  by  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  that  these  neighbouring  tribes  should  gradually  have 
communicated  the  discovery  from  one  end  of  the  Oceanic  region 
to  another,  or,  at  least,  to  such  tribes  as  had  not  themselves  hit 
upon  the  invention,  or  were  not  so  rude,  ferocious,  and  intractable 
as  to  be  impenetrable  to  knowledge  of  first  utility.  It  was  on  the 
same  principle  that  several  of  the  Oceanic  nations  adopted,  first  the 
Hindoo,  and  afterwards  the  Mohammedan  calendar.  Some  of 
them  had  no  calendar  of  their  own,  and  to  these  the  adoption  of 
a  foreign  one  was  dictated  by  utility  and  necessity ;  those  who  had 
one,  and  adopted  the  other,  did  so  from  religious  motives,  and 
because  it  was  more  perfect  and  therefore  more  convenient  than 
their  own, 

Vovfive,  for  ten,  for  hundred,  and  for  thousand,  there  is  not  an 
universal,  but  certainly  a  very  general  agreement  in  all  the  Ian* 
guages  of  the  eastern  islands  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island, 
in  so  far  as  the  yellow  complexioned  race  is  concerned.  There 
isi  however,  no  such  general  accordance  in  the  lower  numerals 
from  one  to  ten.  Thus,  in  the  Malay  language,  one  of  the 
principal,  the  terms  for  seven,  eight,  and  nine  differ  entirely 
from  those  generally  prevalent.  In  the  language  of  Sunda,  or 
Western  Java,  the  term  for  six,  and  in  the  language  of  Bali  the 
term  for  eight,  bear  no  resemblance  to  what  is  found  in  the  other 
languages.  In  the  language  of  the  Biajuks  of  Borneo,  the  terms 
for  six,  eight,  and  nine  differ,  while  the  rest  agree.  In  the  Ian* 
guages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  generally,  while  the  other  terms 
are  obviously  the  same,  the  numeral ybtir,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  of  them,  disagrees  with  the  north-western  dialects.  Among 
the  people  of  Mangari,  in  the  island  of  Flores,  the  first  four  nume- 
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mis  are  peculiar,  and  so  is  the  term  for  six,  all  the  rest  being  the 
general  ones.  But  then,  again,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  principal 
countries,  there  are  examples  of  the  general  numerals  not  having 
been  adopted  at  all.  Thus,  the  people  of  Timbora  in  the  island 
of  Sumbawa  have  not  adopted  one  of  the  Malay  numerals,  yet 
these  people  are  not,  as  Mr.  Marsden  suspects,  Negritos,  but  of 
the  yellow  complexioned  race,  as  we  are  enabled  to  say  from 
having  frequently  seen  them,  and  their  state  of  civilization  is  only 
second  to  that  of  the  principal  nations.  The  general  numerals 
have  been  equally  rejected  by  the  people  of  Temate  up  to  twenty, 
yet  these  people  constitute  the  principal  nation  of  the  Moluccas, 
and,  on  the  first  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  that  part  of  the 
world,  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  power  and  civili- 
zation. The  Negritos,  like  the  yellow  complexioned  race,  have, 
when  circumstances  have  been  favourablCi  adopted  the  gene- 
ral numerals ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  adopted  them  when  they 
have  been  civilized  enough  to  see  that  they  stood  in  need  of  them. 
Thus  we  see  them  existing  in  the  language  of  New  Guinea, 
where  the  Negritos  appear  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  civi- 
lization than  anvwhere  else,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  which  they  have  long  held  with  many  of  the  civiUzed 
tribes  of  the  west. 

What  is  the  deduction  from  these  statements?  Not  surely  that 
all  the  languages  are  dialects  of  one  tongue,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences pointed  out  are  the  natural  effect  of  progressive  emigration 
and  the  lapse  of  time.  We  conceive  the  numerals  to  have  been  first 
borrowed  from  one  nation,  from  which  they  were  immediately  or 
mediately  propagated,  each  rude  tribe  adopting  them  wholly  or 
in  part,  or  totally  rejecting  them,  according  to  its  necessities. 
Those  who  had  already  invented  terms  for  the  numerals  through- 
out, would  reject  them  at  once,  as  not  standing  in  need  of  diem*. 
Those  who  had  learned  to  count  as  far  as  four,  or  ten,  or  twenty, 
would  adopt  the  terms  respectively  higher  than  these  only,  and 
those  who  had  no  numerals  of  their  own,  or,  at  least,  a  very  inw 
perfect  scale,  would  adopt  the  easy  and  convenient  one  presented 
to  them.  In  all  this,  a  good  deal  would,  as  in  every  instance 
of  the  sort,  depend  upon  accident  and  caprice.  While  the  new 
scale  in  general  would  be  adopted,  particular  terms  of  the  native 
language  might  still,  from  habit,  be  retained,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Malay,  the  Sunda,  and  others  already  alluded  to.  Even 
in  adopting  the  general  terms  for  numbers,  we  discover  some 
anomalies,  which  can  only  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  understanding  among  a  barbarous  people. 
In  some  of  the  languages,  for  example,  instead  of  adopting  the 
common  terms  for  six^  seven,  and  eight,  they  say  clumsily,  Jive 
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and  one.  Jive  and  two,  and  two  fours.  In  so  far  as  respects  the 
integrity  of  the  words  of  the  original  or  prevalent  language,  it 
will  be  found  most  perfect  among  the  more  improved  natioos, 
and  chiefly  among  those  possessed  of  an  alphabetical  character; 
but^  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  whole  scalcj  the  departure,  in  ge- 
neral^ will  be  found  least  among  the  more  rude  and  distant  tribes; 
or,  in  other  words,  among  those,  who,  having  no  numerals  of  their 
own  or  extremely  limited  ones,  adopted  the  foreign  ones  in  a  mass, 
as  humble  imitators. 

To  what  nation  then  did  these  numerals  originally  belong  ? 
We  should  be  disposed  to  answer,  with  considerable  confidence, 
to  the  civilized  nation  with  whose  terms  there  appears  to  be  the 
most  general  accordance  throughout ;   and  also  to  hazard  a  con- 

i'ecture  that  this  nation  was  the  Javanese,  for  of  all  the  civilized 
anguages,  that  of  this  people  presents  the  most  general  accord- 
ance  with  the  numerals  throughout.  Let  the  reader  take  the  few 
following  examples  in  support  of  this  hypothesis : — 


£nglith. 

One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 


Easter 

Mada- 

Javanese. 

Bogis. 

Mangari. 

Otaheite. 

Island. 

gascar. 

Sa. 

Sedi. 

Sa. 

Tahi. 

Tahi. 

Usa. 

Loro. 

Datva. 

Sua. 

Rua. 

Ran. 

Roe. 

Tela. 

Tola. 

Tala. 

Toru. 

Toru. 

Tela. 

Papat. 

Opak. 

Pa. 

Maha. 

Ha. 

Effat 

Uma. 

Uma. 

Lima. 

Rima. 

Rima. 

Lime. 

Nenuro. 

Onong. 

Ana. 

Ono. 

Hono. 

Ene. 

Pita. 

Pitu. 

Petu. 

Hitu. 

Hidu. 

Fitu. 

Wolu. 

Aruwa. 

Alo. 

Vara. 

Varu. 

Valu.         j 

Sanga. 

Asera. 

Siob. 

Iva. 

Uiva. 

Siva. 

Sepuluh. 

Sopulo. 

Saputah. 

Ahuru. 

Anahuni. 

Fulu. 

Malay. 

Sato. 

Daa. 

Tiga. 

Amp&t* 

Lima. 

Anam. 

Tojub. 

Delapan. 

Sambiiao. 

Sapuluh. 


It  should  be  added,  that  to  the  term  expressing  the  numeral 
one,  is  frequently  added  in  an  abbreviated  form  the  words  "  seed," 
**  fruit/'  or  **  stone,"  the  substances  with  the  aid  of  which,  and 
before  the  invention  of  figures,  the  first  calculations  were  pro- 
bably made.  One  of  the  most  universal  terms  throughout  is  that 
for  Jive,  which,  in  some  of  the  languages,  particularly  those  of 
Celebes  and  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  also  means  the  hand, 
obviously  in  reference  to  the  five  fingers.  If  any  of  the  other 
numerals  could  be  as  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  same  quarter,  we 
should  be  disposed  there  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  numerals;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  general  accordance  is,  upon  the  whole, 
greatest  with  the  language  of  Java. 

With  respect  to  the  other  four  and  twenty  words  given  by  Mr. 
Marsden,  the  coincidence,  in  the  difi'erent  languages,  is  no  doubt, 
very  remarkable,  but  it  is  not  unaccountable.  We  have  little  hesi- 
iXLiioD  in  considering  them  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  different 
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tribes  and  nations  one  from  another,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
numerals.  Few  of  these  can  be  said  to  have  the  same  universality 
as  the  numerals,  and  many  of  them  differ,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
different  dialect.  This  applies  to  the  very  first  word  on  the  list, 
**  man,"  in  which  there  is  much  variation  among  the  different 
tribes.  Not  only  this,  but  in  two  or  three  of  the  languages  the 
MTord  happens  to  be  expressed  by  a  Sanscrit  term.  In  the  word 
for  ''  eyes/' ''  mata/'  there  is  perhaps  the  most  general  agreement. 
!Even  here,  however^  we  have  totally  distinct  terms  to  express  this 
object,  and  that  too  in  the  centre  of  the  great  archipelago  and 
among  civilized  tribes,  the  same  generally  that  had  rejected  the 
prevailing  numerals.  The  '^  moon"  is  another  word  of  very 
general  acceptance,  the  common  term  being  **  bulan"  or  '^  wulan." 
From  this,  however,  there  are  a  great  many  exceptions,  and  when 
we  get  into  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  term  nearly  ceases  alto- 
gether, a  peculiar  and  prevalent  term  of  the  languages  of  that 
part  of  the  Oceanic  region  being  commonly  substituted  for  it. 

There  is  one  class  of  words,  the  general  but  not  universal 
prevalence  of  which  may  be  rationally  traced  to  one  source; 
that  connected  with  useful  discoveries,  or  which,  at  least,  would  be 
deemed  discoveries  by  a  rude  people,  such  as  the  names  of  the 
metals,  the  names  of  grains,  fruits,  and  other  useful  plants,  and 
those  of  many  of  the  domesticated  animals,  both  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds, together  with  some  terms  connected  with  the  useful  arts. 
The  following  are  examples: — iron,  steel,  tin,  gold,  sulphur, 
diamond,  rice,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nut,  mangoe,  mangosteen,  tama- 
rind, nutmeg,  maize,  palma-christi,  hog,  ox,  buffalo,  goat,  horse^ 
duck,  peacock,  artisan,  weave,  shuttle,  file,  axe,  dagger,  sword, 
spear,  money.  All  the  words  here  named  are  clearly  uncon- 
nected with  any  foreign  language.*  When  the  object  of  disco- 
very has  been  introduced  from  abroad,  it  will  very  generally  be 
found  to  be  expressed  in  a  foreign  language,  and  the  word,  first 
introduced  by  one,  will  present  itself  with  little  or  no  variation, 
through  the  whole  series  of  languages  that  have  adopted  it. 
Thus,  frofta  the  Sanscrit,  we  have  the  terms  for  silver,  copper, 
pearl,  cotton,  silk,  indigo-dye,  black-pepper,  sugar,  goose,  spin- 
ning-wheel, witness,  fortress,  crown,  kmg,  together  with  many 
mythological  and  some  legal  terms.  Of  die  last  class  of  words, 
the  Arabic  has  necessarily  furnished  a  considerable  share,  and  the 
very  same  words  will  be  found  in  almost  every  language  into 
which  the  Arabic  has  been  introduced,  testifying  their  admission 

*  It  Is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  words  as  iire, 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  even  stone,  may  have  originated  in  the  worslitp  of  tliese  ob^ectt, 
and  that  they  may  in  fact,  like  many  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  words,  have  been  origtnaJlj 
mythological  terms. 
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through  a  common  channel.  If  the  Indians  and  Arabs^  strangers 
of  a  distant  country,  have  extended  their  religion,  their  language, 
and  several  of  their  arts,  from  Sumatra  to  the  most  remote 
of  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  and  this  too  with  remarkable 
uniformity :  what  argument  is  there  against  the  supposition  that 
a  civilized  nation  or  nations  of  the  Oceanic  region,  with  longer 
time  and  better  opportunities,  should  have  exercised  a  similar  and 
a  still  more  extensive  influence  ?    Surely  none  whatever. 

To  our  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  people,  who  had  made  an 
earlier  start  in  civilization  than  the  other  tribes  of  the  Oceanic 
region,  and  who  disseminated  their  language  amongst  the  rest,  the 
obvious  objection  is,  that  no  such  nation  and  no  such  language 
now  exists,  or  can  be  proved  ever  to  have  existed.  Mr.  Marsden, 
indeed,  considers  the  existence  of  either  as  '*  imaginary  only." 
That  there  is  no  distinct  record  to  support  the  hypothesis,  we 
readily  admit,  but  the  analogy  of  languages  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  in  its  favour.     Supposmg  mat  the  Brahmins  had  not 

I  reserved  the  Sanscrit  language  embodied  in  writing,  we  should 
ave  been  at  the  present  day  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  vast  number  of  words  of  that  language  to  be  found  in 
all  the  poly-syllabic  languages  of  the  east  and  west,  (except  the 
Semitic  class,)  as  we  are  to  account  for  the  number  of  native 
words  that  are  common  to  the  Oceanic  languages.  Of  the  people 
who  spoke  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabited,  in  the  absence  of  all  historic  record,  we  are  just  as 
ignorant  as  of  the  people  and  language  which  we  suppose  to  have 
produced  so  wide  an  influence  over  the  Oceanic  region.  If  y/re 
were  to  imagine  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  contain,  like 
flie  Sanscrit,  nothing  better  than  mythological  nonsense  and  ex- 
travagant fable,  and  to  be,  like  that  literature,  utterly  deficient  in 
the  materials  of  historic  truth,  how  should  we  be  able  to  account, 
except  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  we  have  adopted  in 
examining  the  Oceanic  languages,  for  the  multitude  of  words  of 
both  tongues  to  be  found  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  ? 
The  French  and  Italian  numerals,  for  example,  are  all  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  language,  and  we  should  certainly  have  no  other 
means  of  tracing  Uiese  to  their  origin,  except  the  method  which 
we  have  pursued  in  tracing  the  Oceanic  numerals. 

But|  although  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  Oceanic 
word  in  different  languages  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island  is 
Bufllciently  striking,  the  great  body  of  each  language  will  still  re- 
main unaccounted  for,  after  making  every  allowance.  The  safest 
course  here«  and  that  which  we  mean  to  pursue,  is,  to  bring  this 
at  once  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Mr.  Thomsen's  Vocabulary 
of  the  Bugis  language  contains  in  all  1900  words  in  Malay  and 
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Bugis.  These  are  two  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  archi- 
pelago, and  the  nations  that  speak  them  are  of  all  the  people 
inhabiting  these  countries,  the  most  adventurous  and  the  most 
frequently  in  communication  with  each  other,  both  through  trade 
and  through  settlement  in  each  other's  countries.  Out  of  1022 
nouns,  there  are  318  which  are  the  same,  leaving  704  totally  dis- 
similar; but  of  those  that  are  the  same,  87  belong  to  the  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  languages,  andj  therefore,  being  common  to  the  Malay 
and  Bugis,  must  be  deducted,  which  will  reduce  the  nouns  that 
are  the  same  to  231.  Of  35  pronouns,  there  are  but  4  which 
are  alike,  or  rather  which  appear  to  be  so,  for  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  certainty  that  they  are  identical.  The  number  of  adjectives  is 
268,  of  which  but  18  are  the  same,  two  of  which,  however,  are 
jArabic.  The  number  of  verbs  is  417*  of  which  50  agree,  but  of 
these  50  seven  are  either  Arabic  or  Sanscrit.  The  adverbs  are 
69  in  number,  of  which  three  only  agree,  one  of  them  being 
Sanscrit.  The  prepositions  amount  to  26;  here  there  is  no 
agreement.  The  conjunctions  amount  to  16,  of  which  two  only 
agree,  and  these  are  Arabic.  The  number  of  interjections  is  six, 
and  here  there  is  no  semblance  of  similarity.  The  result  of  the 
whole  is,  that,  out  of  1900  words,  there  are  but  296  (exclu- 
sive of  the  numerals,  which  differ  materially,)  that  are  common 
to  both  languages.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  the  comparison  goes,  five 
parts  out  of  six  of  both  languages  remain  unaccounted  for.  The 
identity  is  most  remarkable  in  the  nouns  or  names  of  things ;  it 
is  less  so  in  the  adjectives  and  verbs,  which  according  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Oceanic  languages,  are  easily  convertible  mto  nouns; 
while  in  the  particles  it  almost  entirely  vanishes. 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  but  a  moderate  proportion  of 
words,  after  all,  is  common  to  these  two  languages,  and  what  is 
true  of  them  may  be  asserted  of  any  other  two  or  more  of  the 
same  region.  In  our  own  language,  perhaps  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  either  directly,  or 
mediately  throueh  the  French,  and  yet  neither  Latin  nor  French, 
but  Saxon,  is  the  stock  from  which  our  tongue  is  derived ;  as 
is  clearly  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  particles,  which  in  very  few 
instances  are  either  Latin  or  French.  In  the  Malay  language, 
of  which  the  whole  vocabulary  may  be  estimated  at  7000  words, 
there  are  nearly  300  Sanscrit,  and,  aldiiough  many  of  them  be 
essential  words,  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  consider  the  Sanscrit 
as  the  original  stock  of  the  Malay.  When  we  state  that  the  parti- 
cles afford  the  best  test  of  affinity  or  otherwise  of  languages,  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood  that  any  of  those  neighbouring 
nations  do  not  occasionally  borrow  from  each  other.    The  Ibt 
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which  we  give  shows  that  they  occasionally  do.  But  the  same 
languages  occasionally  borrow  particles  and  other  words  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  even  from  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit.  TbuB 
we  have,  from  these  tongues,  in  the  Malay,  such  particles  as, 
"like,"  ''because,"  "between,"  ''with,"  and  terms  of  such  fre- 
quent usage  as  "  all,"  "  do,"  "  was,"  &c.  These,  however,  are 
but  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.* 

Such  words  as  Mr.  Marsden  has  given  are  not,  in  fact,  as  already 
stated,  of  the  class  from  which  the  common  origin  of  two  or  more 
languages  can  be  proved.  They  are  such  as  are  very  readily  bor- 
rowed by  one  language  from  another,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  prevalence,  in  many  of  the  languages,  of  Arabic,  and  in  a 
greater  degree,  of  Sanscrit  words,  for  things  of  the  most  common 
occurrence,  as,  "  man,"  already  alluded  to,  "joint,"  "  shoulder," 
"head,"  "dust,"  "seed."  "  smell,"  "flavour,"  "steal,"  "crawl," 
"  clean,"  "  name,"  "  enemy."  In  some  languages  the  Sanscrit 
word  has  been  adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  one,  for 
objects  clearly  indigenous,  as  '*  honey,"  "  elephant,"  "  horse,"  &c. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  the  mere  sound  of  a  word,  its  euphony, 
and  nothing  else,  has  often  recommended  it  to  adoption,  and  that 
most  of  those  above  enumerated  have  been  naturalized  on  this 
principle.  The  Bali  language,  adopting,  generally,  the  Java- 
nese numerals,  takes  the  Sanscrit  numeral  for  "  ten,"  and  follows 
it  up  in  all  its  compounds  to  a  hundred.  Several  of  the  languages, 
possessing  native  terms  generally  for  the  names  of  the  winds, 
borrow  from  the  Sanscrit  that  for  the  north  wind.  All  this  can 
only  be  owing  to  the  foreign  word  having  displaced  the  native  one, 
as  few  of  the  languages  can  be  supposed  to  be  so  deficient  as  to 
want  vernacular  expressions  for  such  ideas  as  are  now  referred  to; 
and,  in  fact,  this  is  proved  by  their  currency  in  a  great  many  of 
the  languages,  and  by  their  existence  as  obsolete  synonymes  in 
others. 

We  agree  entirely  with  Home  Tooke,  in  thinking  that  it  is 
to  the  particles  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  common  origin  of 
languages.  Let  the  East-Insular  languages  then  be  tried  by  this 
test,  which  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  them,  and  see  what  will 
be  the  result.  The  following  table  will  assist  us  in  forming  a 
judgment. 

*  Oar  old  English  borrowed  a  few  particles,  strictly  so  called,  from  the  French,  bat 
their  admission  being  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  become  obsolete.  The  following  are  examples,  "  Certes,''  "  sans,"  *'  roaogre," 
••  point"  (negation),  "  point  de  vise"  (exactly),  '*  prest"  (ready),  "  amort"  (spirit- 
less), **  amain'*  (vigorously). 
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The  first  two  specimens  in  this  table  are  written  languages  of 
Sumatra,  the  two  next  written  languages  of  Java,  and  the  last  is 
the  principal  written  language  of  Celebes.  Between  the  first  four 
there  is  here  and  there  an  identity,  as  might  be  looked  for  from 
the  propinquity  of  the  nations  who  speak  them.  It  must  be  ob- 
servedy  however,  that,  in  several  instances  of  similarity,  the  words 
are  confined  to  the  written  languages  and  are  not  used  orally, 
while  some  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanscrit^ — these  also, 
for  the  most  part,  being  commonly  confined  to  the  virritten  speech. 
Between  the  first  four  languages  and  the  last,  or  the  Bugis,  there 
IS  scarcely  any  similarity,  and  certainly  none  that  is  not  accidental. 
Indeed,  it  must  strike  me  reader  at  a  glance  that  it  is  a  language 
of  a  totally  difierent  origin. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  words,  besides  the  particles, 
which  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  or  not  two  or  more  Ian* 
guages  be  derived  from  the  same  stock.  The  auxiliary  and  some 
other  verbs  of  frequent  occurrence  are  of  this  description ;  thus 
the  verbs, "  be/'  "  was,*' "  will,"  •'  let//  "  may,"  "  do,"  '•  take," 
which,  with  very  partial  exceptions,  are  different  in  all  the  Oceanic 
languages,  will  snow  each  of  these  languages  to  be  in  itself  a  dis- 
tinct and  original  tongue.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
person  are  of  the  same  nature.  In  these,  in  which  the  Oceanic 
languages,  but  particularly  the  most  improved  of  them,  are  very 
copious,  the  neighbouring  languages  very  frequently  borrow  from 
each  other,  but  still  retaining  the  native  term  as  that  of  most  fre- 
quent and  familiar  use. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  our  conclusion  is,  that  each  Oceanic 
language  is  of  separate  and  distinct  origin, — and  that  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  spoken  communicated  words  to  each  other 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  neighbourhood,  or  extent 
of  intercourse  between  them,  the  ruder  and  weaker  tribes  com- 
monly borrowing  from  the  most  improved  and  powerful.  On 
this  principle,  the  different  languages  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes  or  groups,  and  'named  after  the  nation  which  seems  to 
have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  its  propagation.  The 
fir$t  or  Malayan  group,  includes  Sumatra,  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Borneo,  over  which  the 
Malayan  language  exercised  such  influence.  The  second  or  Ja- 
vanese  group,  includes  the  island  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Madura,  Bali,  and  Lombok ;  in  these  the  Javanese,  a 
language  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Malayan,  pre- 
vailed. The  third  or  Bugis  group,  from  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal nation  and  language  of  Celebes,  extended  itself  over  the 
islands  of  Bouton,  Salayer,  and  Sumbawa,  and  part  of  the  south 
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coast  of  Borneo^  where  the  Bugis  settled  and  founded  states. 
The  Bugis  language  differs  very  materially  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding. The  fourth  or  Philippine  group,  in  which  the  Tagala 
language  has  probably  the  greatest  influence,  takes  in  the  great 
archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  including  Mindanao,  the  cluster 
of  the  Sooloo  islands,  with  Palawan,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
southern  promontory  of  Borneo.  In  the^M  or  Molucca  group, 
the  leading  influence  was  probably  exercised  by  the  language  of 
the  most  civilized  nation,  the  people  of  Ternate.  A  sixth  group 
will  embrace  the  South  Sea  Islands,  inhabited  by  the  yellow- 
complexioned  race,  whose  languages,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Ellis  in  his  Polynesian  Researches,  possess  a  great  number  of 
words  that  are  common  to  all  the  dialects  of  the  South  Sea,  but 
which  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  northern  or  western  Oceanic 
nations.  A  separate  group,  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
might  be  formed  of  the  languages  spoken  from  Flores  to  Timor 
inclusive,  by  that  race  which  is  neither  yellow-complexioned  nor 
Negrito,  but  partakes  of  both,  and  which  we  have  conjectured  to 
be  a  third  and  distinct  Oceanic  race. 

To  attempt  any  classification  of  the  languages  of  the  Negrito 
tribes  would,  from  our  ignorance,  be  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
From  the  little  that  we  do  know  of  them,  they  would  seem,  as 
we  might  very  well  expect,  to  differ  even  more  from  each  other 
than  they  do  from  the  languages  of  the  yellow  complexioned 
race,  or  as  much  as  the  most  dissimilar  of  these  differ  from  each 
other.  In  truth  they  will  probably  be  found  not  to  admit  of  any 
such  classification.  The  language  of  each  tribe  among  this  race 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  found  distinct  and  original,  and,  where- 
ever  there  are  words  in  common,  it  will  be  only  where  an  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  has  made  the  communication  easy  and 
readily  available,  to  a  people  so  exceedingly  rude,  weak,  and  ig- 
norant. Specimens  have  been  obtained  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Negritos  of  the  Andaman  islands,  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  of 
New  Guinea,  and  of  those  of  several  tribes  of  Australia ;  but, 
except  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Australian  languages,  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  vicinity  of  the  tribes,  there  is  no  semblance 
of  affinity  between  any  of  them ;  an  analogy  which  tends  mate- 
rially to  discredit  the  hypothesis  which  would  attribute  a  common 
origiu  to  the  languages  of  the  yellow  complexioned  race. 

The  particles,  we  repeat,  afford  a  much  better  test  of  the  filia- 
tion of  a  language  than  any  other  class  of  words.  By  a  com- 
parison, for  example,  of  the  particles  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages,  with  those  of  the  Latin,  the  three  first  are 
shown  to  be  derived  from  the  last.     But  a  comparison  of  the 
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Ijatin  particles  with  the  Greek  will  show,  what  is  now  fully  ad- 
mitted, (although  the  contrary  was  once  asserted,)  that  the  Latin 
i&  not  derived  from  the  Greek. 

We  have  thus,  we  flatter  ourselves,  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the 
objections  to  our  theory,  that  an  ancient  language,  long  extinct^ 
has  given  rise  to  the  considerable  number  of  words  which  are 
found  to  be  common  to  so  many  of  the  Oceanic  languages.  In 
what  country,  or  by  what  people  this  language  was  spoken,  must 
be  entirely  matter  of  conjecture.  The  influence  of  this  lan- 
guage upon  the  existing  Oceanic  tongues,  we  conceive  to  have 
been  quite  of  a  different  character  to  that  which  the  Latin  has 
exercised  over  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish;  we  take 
it  to  have  been  more  like  that  which  Latin  exercised  over  the 
Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  languages,  the  Sanscrit  over  the  lan- 
guages of  Hindoostan,  or  the  Arabic  over  the  languages  of  the 
nations  that  embraced  Islamism,  such  as  the  Turkish  and  Persian. 

It  should  be  here  observed,  that  what  are  called  in  Europe  dia- 
lects, or  the  subdivisions  of  one  language,  under  different  names, 
much  modified  by  time  and  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  of  the  Scotch  and  English,  or  the  Erse 
and  Irish,  have  no  existence  among  the  Oceanic  nations.  Lan- 
guages here  which  have  different  names  are  never  dialects  of  each 
other.  A  Malay  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  Lampong  or  a  Batta, 
although  his  neighbours.  A  Sunda  is  unintelligible  to  a  Java- 
nese or  to  a  native  of  Bali,  although  the  three  languages  are 
written  in  the  same  character,  and  the  nations  speaking  them 
contiguous  to  each  other.  In  the  same  manner,  a  Bugis  is  unin- 
telligible to  a  Macasar,  although  their  languages  are  written  in 
the  same  character,  and  although  they  have  repeatedly  conquered, 
and  been  conquered,  by  each  other.  If  we  are  to  credit  some 
voyagers,  this  is  not  the  case  in  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
A  native  of  the  Society  Islands  is,  for  example,  described  in 
Cook's  Voyages  as  being  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  natives 
of  the  Marquesas,  distant  at  least  800  miles.  We  are  inclined 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  rather  to  believe 
that  Tupia,  the  friend  of  Captain  Cook,  had  imposed  on  the 
illustrious  navigator  and  his  companions,  than  to  credit  a  story 
alike  inconsistent  with  experience  and  analogy.  The  dialects  of 
the  same  language  which  exist,  however  distinct  the  people 
speaking  them,  are  but  trifling  modifications  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  parent  language;  and  this  is  probably  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  very  remarkable  simplicity  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  structure  of  all  the  languages  of  the  Oceanic  region.  A 
Malay  of  Champa,  Johore,  and  Borneo,  have  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  each  other,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
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the  Bugis  of  Bonif  Tuwaju,  and  of  the  Bornean  colony  of  Good. 
They,  in  fact^  amount  to  little  more  than  provincial  variations. 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  considered,  how  any  poitioii 
of  an  Oceanic  language,  to  whatever  country  that  language  be- 
longed, should  have  reached  points  so  exceedingly  r^note  as 
Easter  Island  and  the  Sandwich  group  on  one  side.  New  Zea- 
land on  another,  and  Madagascar  on  a  third.  There  can  be  no 
question,  we  think,  but  that  the  language  must  have  been  com- 
municated from  the  populous  and  civilized  quarter  to  die  less  po- 
pulous and  civilized,  that  is,  except  in  the  instance  of  Madagascar, 
from  west  to  east.  Any  other  theory  would  suppose  a  case  which 
has  never  happened  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  of  vreak  and 
barbarous  tribes  imposing  a  portion  of  their  language  upon  more 

Eowerful  and  civilized  ones.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand 
ow  such  a  language  should  have  spread  from  one  tribe  to  an« 
other  within  the  tranquil  and  narrow  seas,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  steady  monsoons,  between  Sumatra  and  New  Guinea. 
Considering  the  many  islands,  not  very  remote  from  eadi  other, 
which  run  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  it  is  per- 
haps not  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  words  of  a  western  lan- 
guage should  be  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  even  of  these 
distant  islands.  Monsoons,  or  winds  blowing  one-half  of  the 
year  from  east,  and  the  other  half  from  West,  are  now  ascertained 
to  prevail  as  far  as  the  island  of  Rotuma,  between  the  170th  and 
180th  degrees  of  east  longitude,  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
would  carry  even  frail  native  praos  from  one  island  to  another, 
and  thus  propagate  the  common  language.  With  respect  to  the 
more  distant  countries,  considering  tne  ignorance,  unskilfulness, 
and  want  of  enterprise,  which  characterize  the  state  of  society, 
even  among  the  most  improved  of  the  insular  races — races  whidi 
have  never  gone,  but  by  accident,  beyond  the  precincts  of  their 
own  peculiar  region — ^the  difficulty  of  rationally  accounting  for  it 
IS  great.  The  matter  must  not,  however,  be  left  in  the  condition  of 
a  miracle  or  vironder :  we  must  therefore  make  the  attempt. 

Beginning  our  examination  to  the  north  of  what  may  be  strictly 
called  the  Oceanic  region,  the  first  and  nearest  countries  which 
occur,  although  not  strictly  within  that  region,  are  the  Nicobar 
and  Andaman  islands  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal — the  first  inhabited 
by  the  yellow  complexioned  race,  with  lank  hair,  and  in  a  very 
tolerably  cirilized  state ;  and  the  last  by  a  Negrito  race,  in  the 
very  lowest  scale  of  human  existence.  The  nations  inhabiting 
these  two  groups  have  every  appearance  of  being,  physically,  die 
same,  respectively,  as  the  yellow  and  negro  races  of  the  Oceanic 
region,  and  yet  their  languages  not  only  differ  entirely  from  each 
other,  but  neither  of  them  contains  one  word  of  the  Oceanic  Ian- 
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^uagM.  lie  languaq^s  of  ike  Nicobar  group,  ddioogh  agreeing 
ID  many  words,  appear  radically  to  differ  among  themselves,  u 
m  certainly  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  these  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  not  above  100  miles  distant  from  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Sumatra,  and  between  which  the  illustrious  na- 
vigator  Dampier  sailed  in  an  open  boat,  should  not  contain  a  word 
of  the  Oceanic  dialects,  so  widely  spread  in  other  quarters;  neither 
do  they  seem  to  have  adopted  the  language  or  religion  of  the 
Hindoos  or  Mohammedans.  The  natives  of  the  Nicobars,  how* 
ever,  have  their  own  peculiar  numerals,  and  in  other  respects  exhibit 
considerable  evidence  of  an  indigenous  civilization ;  they  did  not 
therefore  stand  in  need  of  foreign  aid,  and  the  dbtance,  although 
^ort,  is  in  a  stormy  sea,  with  neither  monsoon  favourable.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  langu^es  of  these  islands  are  polysyllalMc» 
and  partake  in  no  respect  of  the  monosyllabic  languaj^s  of  the 
adjacent  continent.  The  existence  of  a  yellow  complexioned  race 
in  diis  quarter,  and  so  near,  yet  with  wholly  distinct  languages^ 
ought,  one  might  suppose,  to  be  of  itself  quite  suflScient  to  de> 
atroy  the  theory  of  one  great  Oceanic  language* 

The  first  point  where  we  discover  evidence  of  an  Oceanic  lan- 
guage is  among  the  people  of  Champa,  both  on  the  shores  of  the 
China  sea,  and  on  the  gulph  of  Siam.  This  is,  however,  an  affiiit 
of  comparatively  modern  times,  and  the  result  of  the  settlement  of 
a  Malay  colony  about  400  years  ago.  The  people  are  of  a  differ 
rent  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and,  speaking  a  po- 
lysyllabic language  among  monosyllabic  ones,  are  distinct  to  the 
present  day ;  and  their  speech,  of  which  we  possess  a  tolerably 
copious  vocabuhuy*  is  nothing  more  dian  a  slightly  modified  dia<* 
lect  of  the  Malay**  We  find  the  next  traces  in  the  island  of 
Formosa,  not  above  50  miles  from  the  coast  of  China.  The  west 
coast  and  plains  of  this  island  are  peopled  by  a  comparatively  re- 
cent Chinese  colony,  but  the  mountainous  eastern  side  by  an 
aboriginal  race.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  dialect  of  these  last  only 
that  traces  of  an  Oceanic  language  are  to  be  discovered.  From 
vicinity  and  similarity  of  words,  we  judge  that  these  people  re- 
ceived the  Oceanic  dialect  through  the  medium  of  the  Philippines. 
The  distance  from  the  northern  part  of  Luconia  does  not  exceed 
500  miles,  and  with  the  westerly  monsoon,  which  is  the  mild  one 
in  the  China  seas,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  even  in  a  very 
rude  state  of  navigation,  in  passing  from  the  last  to  the  first. 
From  the  same  Philippines,  m  all  probability,  die  Oceanic  dia- 
lects were  communicated  to  the  Marianne,  Uie  Pelew,  and  the 
Caroline  islands,  for  here  ako  the  monsoons  are  propitious. 


*  Crmrfard^s  Journal  of  s  HisiioQ  Co  Siam  sad  Cochlo-Cbina,  p.  4ffr. 
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Turning  now  to  the  south  east,  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
that  the  centre  from  which  the  Oceanic  language  was  commu- 
nicated in  this  quarter,  was  the  language  of  the  Bugis  of  Cele- 
bes. These,  to  the  present  day,  hold  a  commercial  intercoarse 
with  the  Aru  islands  and  the  Negritos  of  New  Guinea,  and  pro- 
ceed yearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  Australia,  to  fish  the 
Holothurion  or  Sea-Slug,  for  the  market  of  China.  To  the 
natives  of  New  Holland,  who  cannot  count  beyond  four,  aod 
who  are  too  brutal  to  receive  any  useful  information,  they  have 
communicated  nothing.  If  in  the  course  of  this  voyage,  their 
praos  should  be  drifted  by  the  prevailing  easterly  wind  to  the 
westward,  they  would  naturally  keep  hold  of  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  fortune  and  accident  might  conduct  them  to  the 
latitude  of  westerly  winds,  which,  in  due  course  would  bring 
them  down  upon  the  land  of  New  Zealand,  where  they  would 
first  discover  men  of  the  same  race  with  themselves,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  barbarism  of  their  manners,  men  bold,  adventurous, 
and  not  inaccessible  to  a  rude  instruction.  The  praos  of  New 
Zealand  might  be  drifted  down  by  westerly  winds  even  as  far  as 
Easter  Island,  and  from  Easter  Island  the  trade  winds  would 
drift  them,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  upon  the  Marquesas 
and  the  Society  Islands,  from  whence  again  a  voyage  seems 
practicable,  even  with  praos,  and  within  the  trade  winds,  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  great  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  numerals  of  all  these  islands,,  makes  this  hypothesis  not  im- 
probable ;  at  all  events,  it  wears  a  greater  air  of  probability  than 
the  supposed  existence  of  one  original  general  language,  of  which 
the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the  world  affords  no  example. 

We  have  only  now  to  consider  how  the  Oceanic  language  reach- 
ed Madagascar,  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Oceanic 
region,  Sumatra,  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  in  a  strait  di« 
rection.  This,  although  at  first  sight  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stance to  be  accounted  for,  turns  out,  in  reality,  to  be  one  of  the 
easiest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  migration  and  dissemination  of  language  may  have 
taken  place  within  the  Oceanic  region  itself.  Since  our  own 
possession  of  the  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  in  Madagascar, 
during  the  last  24  years,  several  praos,  drifted  from  Sumatra  by  the 
strength  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  and  carried  into  the  trade 
winds,  have  reached  Madagascar,  as  the  first  land,  with  several  of 
their  crews,  whose  lives  were  preserved  by  the  accidental  presence 
in  their  boats  of  a  few  cocoa  nuts,  which  served  them  both  as  food 
and  drink.  These  strangers,  arriving  among  a  very  rude  people, 
such  as  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  still  are,  (and  which  they 
would  be  in  a  still  greater  degree,  were  we  to  deprive  them  of 
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the  ideas  and  objects  which  are  expressed  in  their  language  by 
Oceanic  term8>).may  be  easily  conceived  in  a  condition  to  com- 
municate useful  instruction  to  them ;  more  particularly  when  such 
instruction  was  of  so  humble  a  character  as  not  to  be  above  the 
capacity  of  the  latter,  as  the  numerals,  and  the  name  of  rice, 
an  article  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Madagascar,  and  the 
introduction  of  which  was  probably  owing  to  a  few  accidental 
handfuls  found  in  the  drifted  praos  of  the  Oceanic  tribes.  That 
this  was  the  original  channel  of  communication  we  think  we  are 
warranted  in  assuming,  not  only  from  these  being  the  nearest 
countries,  but  from  the  striking  similarity  of  tlie  words  in  the 
respective  languages.  The  languages  of  Acheen  and  the  Nias 
islands  are  probably  those  which  furnished  words  to  the  dialects 
of  Madagascar.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  refer  to  one 
or  two  languages  only.  Words  might  be  adopted  from  several 
of  the  Malayan  dialects,  according  to  the  tribe  of  strangers  that 
reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  That  such  was  the  case,  is 
rendered  the  more  probable,  when  it  is  found  that  the  several 
dialects  of  Madagascar  do  not  always  employ  the  same  Oceanic 
term  for  the  same  thing.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  the 
real  number  of  Oceanic  words  that  exist  in  these  dialects,  is,  after 
all,  but  inconsiderable.  We  suspect  that  they  will  not  exceed  ICX) 
or  150;  a  small  addition  indeed  to  a  language  which,  in  common 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found 
to  contain  not  less  than  from  5000  to  6fXX)  words.  Neither  do 
the  borrowed  words  seem  to  be  radical,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  men  would  naturally  adopt  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  or 
such  as  all  languages  are  liable  to  receive  through  caprice  or  ac- 
cident, a  process  of  which  we  have  already  given  sufficient  exam- 
ples. The  people  of  Madagascar  are,  in  reality,  a  Negrito,  or  at 
least  a  Negro  race,  and  if  the  Oceanic  words  found  in  their  lan- 
guage were  really  radical,  this  ought  to  prove  them  to  be  of  the 
yellow  complexioned  race,  and  disprove  that  part  of  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  theory,  which  proceeds  on  the  belief  that  the  languages 
of  the  Negritos  and  yellow  complexioned  race  are  radically  and 
essentially  distinct. 

We  have  but  very  few  words  to  say  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  races  that  inhabit  the  Oceanic  region.  The  yellow  com- 
plexioned bears,  as  already  noticed,  the  nearest  resemblance,  in 
form  and  complexion,  to  the  Hindoo- Chinese  race ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  evidence  of 
language  shows  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  connexion  between 
them.  The  Malays  and  Siamese  meet  at  the  seventh  degree 
of  north  latitude — their  territories  and  their  people  are  inter- 
mixed, and  several  of  the  Malay  states  have  been  for  ages  sub- 
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ject  to  tb6  power  of  Siam ;  notwithstanding  all  thia^  tbdr  raapcctive 
languages  and  manners  are  preserved  perfectly  distinct.  limg 
among  each  other,  they  continue,  to  almost  every  intent  and 
purpose,  two  distinct  nations.  The  Oceanic  tribes,  therefore,  did 
not  emigrate  from  the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries;  and  the  idea  of  a 
Chinese  or  Tartar  origin  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  roemeot's 
consideration.  Neither  did  they  emigrate  from  the  contioeot  of 
America.  An  examination  of  the  nearest  languages  of  that  coo- 
tinent  has  detected  no  resemblance  whatever  in  their  genittS, 
structure,  or  sound,  to  the  Oceanic  languages.  It  would  be 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  country  of 
the  Hindoos,  of  the  Persians,  or  of  the  Arabs ;  for  from  all  these 
people  they  are  as  distinct  in  physical  form,  and  in  all  the  essen* 
tials  of  language,  as  both  are  from  the  nations  of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  Negrito  races,  the  only  people  to  whom 
they  bear  the  least  resemblance  are  the  Negroes  of  the  continent 
of  Africa;  but  from  them  they  are  clearly  a  distinct  race,  being 
eminently  wanting  in  the  stature,  figure,  find  general  physical 
form  of  the  Africans,  while  similarity  of  language  has  not  beeo 
proved  to  exist  in  even  a  single  instance.  Besides  this,  then 
is  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  reaching  the  Oceanic  region  from 
Africa,  distant  from  dOOO  to  4000  miles,  in  the  very  teeth  of  a 
vigorous  trade  wind.  The  fable  of  a  Portuguese  ship  op  ships 
being  wrecked  on  the  islands  of  the  Oceanic  region,  with  African 
slaves  on  board,  is  unworthy  of  all  sober  attention.  With  respect 
to  the  third  race,  if  such  it  really  be,  intermediate  between  the 
yellow  complex ioned  and  the  Negrito,  nothing  whatever  exists 
to  show  its  foreign  origin.  The  three  races  then  must  be  con- 
cluded to  be  aboriginal;  and  when  we  are  reduced  to  adopt  this 
position,  we  are  certainly  in  no  worse  situation  than  when  we 
attempt  to  trace  the  migrations  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  races  of  the  Oceanic  islands  are 
peculiar,  like  those  inhabiting  Europe,  or  Africa,  or  Ameriea* 
An  indigenous  and  independent  civilization  has  sprung  up  among 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  many  ages  this  civilization  has  been 
gradually,  widely,  and  silently  spread,  in  the  manner  iq  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain.  History,  of  course,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  changes  which  this  civilization  has  effected,  because  a 
people  so  rnde  have  no  history.  The  utmost  length  to  which  we 
can  carry  back  the  annals  of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the 
Oceanic  region  does  not  exceed  six  centuries,  and  even  to  this 
length  we  can  only  proceed  with  the  aid  of  medals  and  monu- 
ments. It  is  but  a  poor  antiquity  that  can  hardly  carry  us  back 
within  two  centuries  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  Knaland !  It  by 
no  means  follows,  however^  that  the  Oceanic  nations,  and  even 
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i)i«ir  civilisation,  are  not  of  very  considerable  antiquity ;  and  we 
iballf  probably,  not  mislead  ourselves  if  vre  ascribe  a  period  of 
several  thousand  years  as  having  elapsed  between  their  emergin|[ 
from  the  savage  state,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are  &rst  men* 
tioned  in  history.  To  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world 
ihey  were  nearly  as  unknown  as  the  inhabitants  of  America;  ^nd 
the  first  acquaintance  with  them  made  by  the  nfitions  of  modern 
£urQpe  goes  little  further  back  than  three  centuries,  when  they 
were  found  very  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  civilisation  as  that 
in  which  they  exist  at  the  present  day. 

We  have  only  a  few  words  to  add  on  the  alphabets  and  literatMre 
of  the  Oceanic  races,  Mr.  Marsden  has  considered  the  alphahetio 
charnisters  in  a  second  section  of  his  dissertation  on  the  Polyne^ 
sian  languages.  The  alphabets  amount  to  seven  in  number,  (or  to 
^ght,  including  the  Sunda  alphabet  of  Java,  which  is  extinct)) 
four  of  these  exist  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  one  in  Java,  one  in 
Celebes,  and  one  in  the  Philippines.  Those  of  Sumatra  are  the 
Korinchi,*  the  Rejang,  the  Lampungi  and  the  Batta.  That  of 
Java  is  the  Jawa  or  Javanese ;  that  of  Celebes  is  the  Bugis;  and 
that  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  the  Tagila.  Now  these  aJpha-r 
bets  are  found  only  with  the  most  polished  tribesy-  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  powerful  and  numerous  nation  which  either  has  not 
bad,  or  now  has  not,  its  own  peculiar  alphabet.  Mr.  Marsden, 
4nd  others  of  less  authorityi  consider  the  whole  of  these  alphabets 
as  of  Hindoo  origin;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  four  out  of  the  seven  have  adopted  the  rhythmical 
classification  of  the  Dewa^nagari  alphabet  of  India*  Now,  the 
written  characters  of  Europe  are  not  more  unlike  to  the  Dewa* 
negari  than  all  these  insular  characters  are;  and  all  these,  agaiuj 
4re  ei  di^erent  from  each  other  as  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  from 
the  4rabic.  The  Oewa-nagari  alphabet  itself,  judging  by  old 
inscriptions,  does  not  materially  differ  at  the  present  moment 
from  what  it  was  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  centuries  back,t 
and  it  is  nearly  the  st^me  now  throughout  every  nation  of  conti«r 
cental  India ;  while  the  civilised  nations  have,  in  general,  efieh 


*  Bfr.  Marsden  has.  we  think,  satiifactoriij  proved  that  the  Korincht  alphabet  was 
tite  original  alphabet  of  the  Malays  before  the  adoption  of  the  Arabic  eharacier,  and 
thus  ciemed  up  n  Iqpg  disputed  qveation.  Th^  Mfdayt,  in  the  jenr  of  Chnst  1|SQ« 
settled  a  colony  at  Singapore,  the  modem  British  settlement  of  the  sajpe  nitqie, 
where  there  exfsts  a  long  inscription  on  a  rude  slab,  or  ratlier  mass  of  sand-stone,  ia 
a  character  unknown  to  the  natives  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  suspect  it  to  be  the 
Korinehi ;  and,  if  the  supposition  be  well  fonnded,  the  MaUya  pr€ib«b(j^  wrot^  In  thsiff 
owQ  character  down  to  the  year  above  quoted* 

t  The  oldest  Dewa-nagari  inscription  found  in  India  is  dated  33  years  before 
Christ,  and  was  translated  by  the  venerable  Sir  Charles  Wiikios,  fifty  years  ago.— > 
Sscilsialitf  I2cMSf«ft«i«  voL  ii««  p.  131* 
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their  own  local  alphabet^  difFering  from  it,  but  adopting  its  clasn* 
fication,  just  as  the  four  insular  alphabets  just  referred  to  do. 
The  alphabet  of  the  bordering  country,  Tibet,  indeed,  like  the 
Javanese,  Korinchii  Sec,  has  not  adopted  the  rhythmical  classifica- 
tion.   The  Malays,  with  the  addition  of  some  consonants  neces- 
sary to  their  language,  write  the  Arabic  character  precisely  as  the 
Arabs  do,  and  appear  to  have  been  doing  for  centuries :  yet  the 
Malays  have   been  writing  their  language  in  this  character  for 
nearly  700  years.   The  Javanese  and  Bugis,  when  they  write  their 
language  in  the  Arabic  character,  as  they  occasionally  do,  write 
it  precisely  like  the  Malays,  and,  of  course,  as  the  Arabs.     On 
what  ground  then  can  we  suppose  so  vast  a  change, — so  com- 
plete a  metamorphosis,  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  native  alpha- 
bets of  the  Oceanic  races  ?     No  length  of  time,  chanee  in  the 
mode  of  writing,  or  in  the  writing  materials,  would  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  irreconcilable  dissimilitude  that  exists.     But  we 
have  local  evidence  to  show  that  no  real  change  has  been  made  in 
them  during  a  course  of  centuries.     The  Javanese  and  natives  of 
Bali,  whose  languages  are  as  distinct  as  English  and  Italian,  and 
who  have  had  little  or  no  communication  with  each  other  for  nearly 
four  centuries,  employ  the  same  character,  and  this  character  dif- 
fers as  little  as  that  in  which  the  natives  of  Italy  and  England  write 
their  respective  languages.     Yet,  during  most  part  of  this  time, 
the  materials  used  by  the  Javanese  have  been  pen,  ink,  and  paper; 
and   those   used   by   the   Balinese  iron-styles  and  palm-leaves. 
Again,  the  colony  of  Javanese,  settled   in  Palembang   in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  who  for  nearly  four  centuries  have  been 
separated  from  the  parent  state,  still  write   the  Javanese  cha- 
racter as   it  is  written  in  Java,   with  very  minute  and  trivial 
modifications.     The  practice  of  writing  ancient  inscriptions  in 
the  Pali  or  Kawi  character,  a  practice  also  common  with  the 
Hindoo-Chinese  nations,  precludes  us  in  general  from  referring  to 
these  for  evidence,  that  no  essential  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  insular  characters.     In  Java,  however,  there  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  genuine  Javanese  writing  on  stone  and  copper,  which, 
msdiing  proper  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  materials,  shows 
that  no  essential  change  has  taken  place  for  several  centuries.     It 
may  be  further  added,  that  genuine  Dewa-nagari  inscriptions  on 
huge  masses  of  stone,  which  proves  that  they  were  of  local  com- 
position, have  been  found  in  Java;  and  in  these,  the  character, 
agreeing  entirely  with  that  of  India,  differs  wholly  both  from  the 
religious  and  popular  writing  of  that  island.     The  fact  of  some 
of  the  languages  having  adopted  the  Hindoo  classification  seems 
to  us  not  difficult  to  account  for.     The  literature  of  every  rude 
people  falls  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  as  the 
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priesthood  was  HindoOi  or  professed  Hindooism^  it  is  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  they  should  adopt  the  arrangement  of 
their  sacred  character^  more  particularly  as  this  arrangement  is 
useful  and  convenient  for  assisting  the  memory.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  two  of  the  most  improved  nations,  the 
Javanese  and  the  Malays,  did  not  adopt  the  Hindoo  classifica- 
tioUy  although  the  evidence  of  language  and  other  testimony  shows 
that  it  was  upon  these  nations  that  Hindooism  made  the  deepest 
impression.  We  may  suppose  that^  in  this  case,  the  more  polished 
tribes  were,  as  usually  happens,  wedded  to  their  own  arrange- 
ment, and  less  willing  than  ruder  ones  to  admit  innovation.  The 
Javanese,  at  leasts  and  we  believe  the  Korinchis  and  Battas  have 
also  a  rhythmical  arrangement  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  would 
have  satisfied  them,  and  precluded  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  new 
one. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  us  from  looking  upon 
every  one  of  the  seven  alphabets  of  the  Oceanic  region,  as  distinct 
and  original — as,  not  only  not  borrowed  from  strangers,  but  also 
as  not  borrowed  from  each  other.  If  we  agree  with  M*  Goguet* 
in  considering  the  invention  of  alphabetical  characters  as  the  most 
surprising  effort  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  discovery  which  could 
only  have  originated  with  geniuses  of  the  first  order,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  believe  that  seven  or  eight  such  geniuses  must  have 
sprung  up  in  the  Oceanic  region.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  alphabets  affords  proof  of  early  and  considerable 
civilization.  It  places  all  the  principal  nations  of  that  region 
much  higher  in  the  scale  than  any  of  the  native  nations  of 
Africa  or  America,  and  in  many  respects  above  those  of  northern 
Europe,  whether  Celts,  Germans,  or  Sclavonians,  before  they 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  letters  through  Greece  and  Rome. 

''  I  am  not  afraid  of  asserting,"  says  M.  Goguet,  **  that  perhaps  no 
discovery  has  ever  contributed  so  much  to  draw  men  from  primitive 
barbarism,  as  the  easy  practice  of  writing*  The  propagation  of  that 
art  has  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes  to  form  the  heart  and 
mind  of  nations,  to  soften  their  manners,  and  to  unite  and  hold  toge- 
ther the  hoods  of  society.  If  we  see  even  in  the  present  day,  in  several 
parts  of  both  continents,  savages  degrading  humanity  by  their  grossness, 
their  ignorance,  and  their  barbarism,  it  is  because,  deprived  of  the  use 
of  writing,  they  are  deprived  of  all  the  knowledge  which  necessarily 
depends  upon  it.*' — Origine  det  Lois,  tome  i.  p.  208. 

This  is  as  just  and  true  of  the  Oceanic  region,  as  it  is  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  nations  of  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  who  possess  the   art  of  writing,  the   Battas,  who,  un- 

*  L'Ofigine  des  Lois,    tome  i.  page  SOO. 
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dbr  certain  circumstancies,  devour  hiimah  flesh,  al^e  the  onl]^ 
people  addicted  to  bloody  or  cruel  rites.  All  the  NegrrttJ 
nations,  who  are  in  so  barbarous  a  state  of  society,  are  utterly 
Ignorant  of  the  use  bf  letters,  which,  indeed,  ceases  ih  all  countries 
to  the  eastward  of  Celebes  and  the  Phllippirtes ;  so  that  alpha- 
biitic  Writing,  in  fact,  c6hstitutes  the  grand  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  civilized  nations  of  the  west  and  the  savages  or 
barbarians  bf  the  east. 

Exclusive  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  bf  printing,  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  alphabetic  writing  is  of  the  same  frequency  of 
Application,  and  of  the  same  Usefulness  amoi^g  the  Oceanic 
liations  Who  possess  it,  as  among  Europeans.  Mr.  Mar^den 
db^^l-Ves  that  •*  he  hever  met  with  a  native  of  the  East  who  could 
rfead  even  his  own  writing  firtaly,  and  without  a  degree  bf  hesita- 
tion,'' and  he  quotes  the  authority  of  a  European  friend,  whb 
de)!cribes  one  of  the  tribes  as  "  spelling  the  syllables  audibly  or 
otherwise,  as  our  yx)Ung  children  do  at  school."  This  Is  strictly 
true,  but  true  only  of  the  Oceanic  and  Hindbo-Chinese  nations. 
The  Chinese  read  their  language  fluently,  and  so  do  the  Mo- 
HaMm'edans  of  India,  and  the  Hindoo  men  of  business  of  the  same 
country.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  with  the  Oceanic  nations, 
since  their  alphabets  are  all  perfect  for  their  own  purposes,  ex- 
pressing both  the  consonants  and  the  vowels,  without  a  k^diiti- 
dant,  a  defective,  or  k  dubious  letter  of  atiy  kind ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  tircUmstance  is  bnly  evidence  of  the  barbarisnk  and  imbeci- 
lity of  rude  nations  in  the  infancy  of  letters.  The  frequent  cor- 
i^spbtadence  which  exists  amongst  tivilized  hations,  and  the  con- 
stant practice  of  reducing  every  thing  of  the  least  inoment  h> 
writing,  is  unknown  to  the  Oceanic  tribes.  It  is  only  2fhitn  of 
great  moment  that  they  ever  think  of  committing  to  writing,  and 
then  th\s  practice  obtains  of  employing  a  professional  amanuensis. 
AH  this-,  of  course,  leadd  to  general  inexperthess.  Such  also  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  early  history  of  writing  amoYig  Eu- 
i^pean  Nations.  It  was  among  them  even  tnore  diflScult  (b 
practise  the  art,  than  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty 
of  procuring  materials.  It  was,  in  fact,  employed  only  upoii 
solemn  and  important  occasions,  and  for  the  most  part,  in  all  pro- 
bability, for  state  and  religious  purposes. 

The  people  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  period  when  a  written  character  was  invented  amongst  them ; 
but  in  this  respect  they  are  not  in  a  worse  situation  than  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  The  different  steps  by  which  they 
arrived  at  the  invention,  from  painted  representations  to  hiero- 
glyphics,  from  hieroglyphics  to  the  Chinese  keys,  from  the  Chi* 
nese  keys  to  syllabic  writing,  and  finally  to  alphabetic  writing, 
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\9ete,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  M. 
Goguet  concludes  that  pictorial  WrittUg  existed  amongst  the 
Gteeks,  because  in  the  Greek  language  the  same  word  means 
to  erite  and  to  paint.  The  same  evidence  exists  in  the  Oceanic 
diatects;  for  the  same  term,  With  all  the  nations,  equally  expresses 
t^  t)nie  khd  to  paint:  and  this  is  the  only  testimony  we  are 
aWane  of,  which  can  be  produced  regarding  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  writing  amongst  them. 

W^hen  Europeans  first  became  actjuainted  with  the  Oceanic 
Mions,  now  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  theik-  alphabetic 
n^i'tingappears  to  have  been  exactly  what  it  is  at  the  present 
da%  The  number  of  their  letters  was  the  same  ;  their  arrange- 
ment was  the  same ;  and,  in  short,  they  have  neither  advanced  nor 
Jiptrograded  in  this  respect.  We  can,  as  already  shown,  go  three 
hundred  years  still  further  back,  and  show  them  in  possession  of 
alphabetic  Writing.  The  Greeks  isire  supposed  to  have  invented 
or  imported  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing  300  years  before  the 
siege  of  Troy.  Let  us  suppose  the  Oceanic  nations,  600  years 
back,  to  have  been  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  so  far  as  the 
use  of  letters  is  concerned,  to  that  of  the  Greeks  at  that  famous 
siege,  and  between  that  period  and  the  invention  of  letters  among 
them,  We  mav  fancy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  that  three 
centuries  would  have  elapsed  since  the  invention  of  writing.  This 
conjecture  would  carry  the  art  back  near  1000  years  from  the 
present  time;  but  when  we  consider  the  vast  difference  at  all  times 
between  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Asiatic  and  European 
races,  the  sluggishness  and  inactivity  of  the  first,  the  elasticity 
and  vigour  of  the  last ; — the  proneness  of  the  first,  after  a  certain 
advance,  to  become  stationary,  and  the  disposition  of  the  last, 
after  making  the  first  start,  constantly  to  progress,  the  analogy  may 
altogether  mislead  us,  and  we  may  thus  be  ascribing  a  much 
smaller  antiquity  to  the  invention  of  writing  among  the  Oceanic 
nations,  than  it  is  entitled  to;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  our  belief. 

Of  the  literary  compositions  of  the  Oceanic  nations^  not  much 
need  be  said.  The  field  is,  indeed,  a  sterile  and  unproductive 
one.  These  nations  are  eminently  destitute  of  imagination,  of 
vigour,  and  above  all  things,  of  manly  common  sense.  In  this 
latter  quality,  they  are  but  children  in  comparison  with  the  Chi- 
nese. In  imagination,  they  are  a  good  deal  below  the  standard  of 
the  Hindoos ;  while  for  sense  and  judgment,  they  are  upon  a  level, 
atid  merely  upon  a  level,  with  the  Siamese,  the  Birmese,  and 
other  nations  of  the  same  race.  Their  literary  inferiority  be- 
comes more  striking  as  we  proceed  westward,  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  Persians,  the  Turks  of  Asia,  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Jews  of  antiquity.     Na  comparison  can  be  instituted  be- 
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tween  thein  and  the  rudest  European  nations  of  any  age,  pos- 
sessed of  the  art  of  writing,  in  any  one  of  the  qualities  we  have 
mentioned.  Compared  with  our  own  rude  ancestors  indeed,  even 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  are  but  children, 
scarcely  capable  of  imitation.  The  Javanese  possess  almost  :he 
only  indigenous  literature,  which  consists,  however,  of  nothing 
better  than  legends,  puerile,  improbable,  monstrous,  and  aike 
destitute  of  instruction  and  amusement.  All  their  literary  com- 
positions are  metrical,  and  the  metre  various,  formal,  and  pecular, 
shows  it  to  be  national,  and  not  borrowed.  The  Javanese  legeids 
have  been  translated,  or  rather  loosely  paraphrased,  into  tie 
other  written  languages^  in  which  the  compositions  are  for  tie 
most  part  in  prose,  a  fact  which  shows  their  comparativdy 
modern  origin.  All  the  nations  have  borrowed  largely  fron 
the  literary  compositions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  more  recentlj 
from  those  of  the  Arabs.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  borrow- 
ing does  not  consist  in  the  translation,  but  in  the  adoption  of 
such  parts  of  the  w*orks  of  their  masters  as  are  suited  to  the  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  the  people.  The  fables  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Pilpay,  or  of  ^sop,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
sensible,  instructive,  and  respectable  work  which  has  been  ren- 
dered from  foreign  languages  into  the  Oceanic,  and  from  this  fact 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  rest.  The  skill,  the  ingenuity,  the 
fancy  and  the  partiality  of  European  scholars  have  frequently 
succeeded  in  exhibiting  the  literary  productions  of  India,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  in  a  pleasing  or  attractive  garb,  because  here  there 
was  some  raw  material  to  work  upon;  but  the  poverty  of  Oceanic 
literature  forbids  us  to  expect  any  similar  result  from  it.  If  ever 
a  gleam  of  historic  truth  appears  in  the  literary  compositions  of 
these  races,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  through  the  dark  cloud  of 
fable  ;  and  like  other  Asiatics,  but  to  a  still  greater  degree,  what 
they  will  know  in  future  ages  of  their  own  history  will  be  chiefly 
gleaned  from  the  authentic  notices  of  their  occasional  and  recent 
visitors,  the  Europeans.  Still,  the  study  of  the  Oceanic  lan- 
guages is  both  useful  and  interesting,  as  affording  the  only  sure 
means  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  a  considerable  and  a 
curious  portion  of  the  human  race,  spread,  or  more  correctly, 
scattered,  over  little  less  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
in  its  greatest  circle  and  in  its  most  productive  climates.  The 
study  of  the  afiiliations,  institutions,  and  manners  of  a  people 
so  circumstanced,  and  who,  in  numbers  and  civilization,  far  ex- 
ceed the  native  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent,  cannot 
fail  to  afford  instruction,  amusement  and  profit  to  the  philosopher, 
the  moralist,  the  merchant,  and  the  statesman. 
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Art.  VII. — Le  Brasseur  Rot,  Chronique  Flamand  da  Quator- 
zieme  Siicle,  Par  M.  le  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt.  (The  Brewer 
King,  a  Flemish  Chronicle  of  the  14th  Century.  By  Viscount 
d'Arlincourt.)     2  vols.  8vo.     Paris.    18S4. 

MoNsiEUB  le  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt  was,  if  we  rightly  recol* 
lect,  for  years  before  our  critical  labours  commenced^  a  frequent 
candidate  for  public  favour  in  the  literary  world  of  France,  in 
the  line  of  epic  and  romance,  in  the  last  of  which  he  has  been 
much  more  successful,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  authority  of  title 
pages,  than  in  the  former.  His  epics,  long  since  condemned  to 
the  trunk-makerS|  we  have  not  seen,  therefore  cannot  speak  of; 
but  his  first  three  romances,  Le  Solitaire,  Le  Rcni^at,  and 
Ipsiboe,  we  remember  reading,  and  the  impression  which  their 
perusal  made  upon  us  was  not  of  a  kind  to  make  us  very 
eager  after  any  new  production  of  the  noble  Vicomte.  The 
style  of  those  romances,  stilted  and  inflated  almost  to  bombast, 
the  extravagance  of  the  incidents,  and  the  gross  and  revolting 
improbabilities  of  the  stories,  were  such,  as  to  make  the  reading 
of  them  alternately  a  source  of  pain  and  a  provocative  of  laughter; 
and  that  the  latter  was  by  no  means  a  feeling  peculiar  to  ourselvesy 
we  bad  proofs  in  the  parodies  that  appeared  of  one  or  all  of  them 
at  the  time  of  their  first  publication.  Neverthelessi  there  must 
have  been  some  attractive  or  redeeming  qualities  in  them  to  a 
large  class  of  readers,  of  different  but  less  fastidious  taste  than 
has  fallen  to  our  lot:  as  we  have  seen  editions  of  one  of  them  as 
high  as  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  of  another  the  eighth,  and  of  a  third 
the  sixth,  which,  to  all  appearance,  afforded  evidence  of  general 
popularity  even  greater  than  that  of  our  great  deceased  novelist 
himself.  Appearances  however, of  this  kind,  are  rather  deceitful: 
whether  it  was  that  the  public  got  tired  of  the  Vicomte,  or  that  he 
got  tired  of  writing  for  the  public,  we  know  not;  but  the  call  for 
successive  editions  of  an  author's  works  is  too  flattering  to  the 
said  author's  vanity  to  make  us  hesitate  much  in  attributing  the 
infrequency  or  total  cessation  of  his  appearances  to  any  thing  but 
a  decline  of  popularity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  we  had  altogether  lost  sight  of  M.  le  Vicomte 
d'Arlincourt  for  some  years.  A  stronger  inducement,  however, 
than  the  desire  of  literary  fame  has  drawn  him  from  his  retreat.  His 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Bourbons,  his  abhorrence  of 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  party  opposed  to  them,  and 
bis  detestation  of  Le  Roi-Citoyen,  whom  he  considers  as  that 
party's  representative,  as  well  as  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Charles  Dix  and  Henri  Cinq :  such  are  the  motives  that  have  again 
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broagfat  him  forward  on  the  stage  in  one  of  his  old  characters. 
In  short,  M.  d'Arlincourt  has  fairly  Set  himself,  in  his  capacity  of 
novelist,  to  the  arduous  task  of  writing  down  Louis  Philipt>e  and 
his  govek-nitaent,  by  a  series  of  historical  romatices  dra^^n  from  the 
middle  age  of  French  history,  in  which,  while  the  horrors  of  te- 
bellions  and  l-evolutions,  the  crimes  and  atrocities  of  their  itisti- 
gators  and  abettors>  and  the  intrigues  and  canning  practices  of 
Usurpers)  are  all  exhibitied  with  due  emphasis,  paratlel  passages 
from  the  history  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  ''  glorious  three 
day^,"  &i«  selected  and  applied  in  a  manner  sufficiently  pointed 
and  ingenious)  but,  we  dare  say,  by  no  means  pleasant  to  the 
objects  of  th^  authbr*s  satire.  The  present  is,  we  believe,  the 
third  df  these  politico-historical  romances;  the  first  and  second 
being  Les  Ecorckeurs  (The  Flayers),  and  Les  Rebelles  stna 
CharltB  VIII.  (The  Rebels  under  Charles  VIII.)  What  effect 
these  productions  have  vet  had  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  Louis 
Philippe's  thhone,  we,  in  our  quiet  London  retreat,  have  no  oth^ 
means  of  ascertaining  than  by  the  "  great  broad  sheet,"  which  is 
accessible  to  ail.  Judging  from  that,  we  suspect  that  M.  le 
Yieomte's  success  has  hitherto  beeU  but  small.  In  spite  of  all  his 
denunciations,  the  "  King  of  the  French,"  the  "  crowned  repre- 
sentative of  the  Revolution  of  July,"  still  bears  himself  "  every  inch 
a  king/'  as  much  the  most  legitimate  monarch  of  the  race.  His 
hostility  to  the  press  is  as  great  as  that  of  Charles  the  Tenth  eVer 
waSt  And  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  our  noble  author  is  solely 
indebted  to  the  ibrm  of  his  lucubrations  for  having  hitherto 
eUciiped  coming  int6  contact  with  that  inexorable  personage, 
M.  Persil,  the  *'  bile  noire''  of  journalists,  whether  Carlist  or  re- 
publican. Nofc-^It  is  not  by  "  paper  pellets"  such  as  these  of 
M»  d'Arlincourt,  that  the  throne  of  the  Barricades  will  be  over- 
thrown, and  a  third  ''  Restoration"  accomplished. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  reference  to  its  politics  that  we  are 
induced  to  touch  Upon  the  novel  before  us,  but  for  other  rea* 
sdns,  which  we  may  as  well  state.  In  the  first  place,  our 
gifted  countrywoman.  Miss  Edgeworth,  having  written  her  last 
admirable  novel,  Helen,  to  exemplify  the  evil  consequences  re- 
sulting from  every,  even  the  slightest,  the  seemingly  most  inno- 
cent, deviation  from  truth,  we  could,  but  for  some  chronological 
difficulties,  almost  fancy  that  M.  le  Vicomte  had  been  thereby 
provoked  to  write  an  Anti-Helen,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exempli- 
fying the  evil  consequences  which  may  result  from  a  rigidly 
scrupulous  adherence  to  a  rashly-plighted  word.  At  least,  in  his 
Brasseur  Roi,  such  a  rigid  observance  of  rash  promises  it  is,  that 
cdm^ls  his  tien>>  whom  it  charaeteriees,  first  to  assassinate  his 
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hiWftll  pihce,  i;vhom  lie  loved  with  a  frietidsbip  ev^n  idolatmusW 
impassioned,  and  next^  to  suffer  the  same  prince,  >^hoiti,  in  Iridh 
phraseology,  he  had  not  killed  dead,  to  itaarrya  dishonoured  dam- 
sel. Nothing  but  sheer  good  luck  pt^event^  thesis  disastrous  con- 
st quetices  of  promise-keeping.  But  We  should  do  M.  d'AflibJ' 
court  injustice  did  we  suspect  him  of  haviM^  written  a  book  With 
views  merely  ethical.  No :  his  **  Brewer  King"  is,  as  we  have 
already  s^id,  a  political  romance,  designed  to  illustrate  the  evils 
of  revolution:  and  illustrate  them  it  does  With  a  vengeance. 
Out  Yitomte  is  hot  of  the  milk  and  water  school :  no  painter  he 
of  mixed  motives  anH  charactt^rs.  His  revolutionists  are  the 
ptairtest  spoken  set  of  selfish  knaves  we  ever  had  the  luek  to 
meet  with ;  iiot  eVert  affecting  to  flatter  their  own  consdetttes  by 
the  profession  of  patriotic  views.  His  Arteville  (as  he  is  pleased 
to  FVenchify  the  nnvMe  of  the  great  Flemish  demagogue  ArteVelde) 
is  hot  a  well  meahing,  although  aihbitious,  promoter  of  thange 
and  convulsion,  whose  head  is  tUrhed  by  the  extent  of  his  suc- 
cess, by  the  power  that  he  obtains;  but  a  regular  crookbaek 
Richard  of  loW  degree^  avowedly  to  himself  seeking  only  his 
own  advancement,  and  reckless  of  the  crimes  necessary  to  effect 
his  purpose.  Our  author,  perhaps,  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of 
impartiality  between  republicans  and  royalists,  because  Edward 
III.,  of  England,  appears  in  his  pages  pretty  nearly  as  selfish  ami 
unprincipled  as  his  plebeian  majesty  of  malt  and  hops  himself; 
but  we  incline  to  refuse  him  that  praise,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
legitittlate  sovereign  being  an  EhgKsh  prince,  his  basekiess  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  eyes  of  all  taoderri  Frenchmen,  Wfaethei* 
OariisteSf  monvementj  or  even,  we  believe,  jfrisf^  milieu  men. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  second  reason  for  noticing  the  Brdi" 
8ei&  Roi;  namely,  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  portion  of  Flemish 
history  striking  in  itself  and  interesting  to  English  readers  from  its 
close  ronnettion  with  a  brilliant  period  in  our  own  annals.  The 
brewef*,  Artevelde,  who  rebelled  against  the  Count  of  Flandett, 
expelled  him  from  his  dominions,  and  tisurped  an  arbitrary 
authority  such  as  the  hereditarv  princes  had  never  dreamed  of 
exercising  over  the  free,  proud,  and  wealthy  burghers  of  the 
commercial  Flemish  cities,  was  the  close  ally  x)f  EdWard  III.  of 
England,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  that  ntonateh's  Assuming 
the  title  of  King  of  France ;  for  Artevelde  found,  that  however 
willing  to  drive  away  their  county  the  Flemings  entertained  scru- 
ples about  bearing  arms  against  their  count's  feudal  superior,  the 
French  monarch,  which  scruples  were  entirely  removed  by  £d- 
ward^s  bearing  that  character  as  King  of  France.  ArteveMe^  after 
some  years  of  despotic  rule,  fell  by  the  hands  ef  that  sanre  popa- 
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lace  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders 
was  not  long  afterwards  restored  to  his  throne. 

And  here  we  are  irresistibly  tempted  to  pause,  and, — first 
reminding  the  reader  that  the  period  of  history  here  treated  may, 
without  any  great  violence,  be  termed  the  commencement  of  a 
long  rebellion,  interrupted  by  restorations  of  more  or  less  dura- 
tion, beginning  nearly  with  Jacques  van  Artevelde  and  closing 
with  the  fall  of  his  son  Philip,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  later, — 
to  deviate,  perhaps,  from  our  path  as  foreign  reviewers,  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting,  or  at  least  hinting,  a  comparison  between 
the  French  prose  romance  and  the  poetical  dramatic  romance  re* 
cently  published  by  a  countryman  of  our  own,  upon  the  fate  of 
the  younger  Artevelde.*  To  the  points  of  contrast  we  may  advert 
before  we  have  done :  we  now  return  to  M.  d'Arlincourt. 

In  style  and  manner,  we  think  the  Brasseur  Rot  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  author^s  earlier  romances.  This  may,  however, 
be  partly  owing  to  the  air  of  historic  truth  which  he  has  contrived 
to  fling  over  it,  chiefly  by  extracting  from  the  old  chroniclers  bits 
of  description,  fragments  of  speeches,  and  in  short,  whatever 
seemed  likely  to  answer  his  purpose.  A  mode,  however,  which, 
if  pleasing,  is  somewhat  empirical  and  inartificial,  compared  with 
Mr.  Taylor's,  who  has  produced  a  better  effect  by  really  and 
deeply  imbuing  his  imagination  with  the  spirit  of  those  old 
chroniclers,  and  of  the  times  they  paint. 

We  are  now  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  strange  story, 
(the  proper  epithet  for  most  of  the  author's  stories,)  which  he  has 
introduced  amidst  the  political  disorders  and  horrors  of  Artevelde's 
asendancy.  The  principal  personages  of  this  story  are  Urbin 
Winemare,  a  passionate  admirer  and  partizan  of  Artevelde,  and  a 
mysterious  female  named  Bertrade,  who  exercises  an  incompre- 
hensible but  irresistible  authority  over  the  triumphant  usurper. 
Urbin's  aflianced  bride,  Neolie,  is  torn  from  his  arms  by  an  armed 
band  wearing  the  colours  of  the  exiled  count;  and  Artevelde 
pledges  himself  to  procure  the  restitution  of  the  lady  upon  con* 
dition  of  Urbin's  luring  Louis  de  Male,  the  count's  youthful  son 
and  heir,  to  the  Mariner's  Chapel  below  the  lazaretto  of  Ouden- 
burg,  near  Ostend,  by  an  appointed  day,  and  then  and  there  mur- 
dering him,  and  delivering  up  his  corse  to  him,  Artevelde,  in  ex-* 
change  for  Neolie.  How  the  brewer-chief  is  to  obtain  possession 
of  Neolie,  if  she  be  actually  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  neither 
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Urbin  nor  the  Vicomte  pause  to  inquire.  Urbini  in  consequencei 
pretends  to  desert  to  the  count,  and  gains  his  confidence ;  but 
whilst  so  doing  becomes  almost  as  ardently  attached  to  young  Louis 
as  to  his  lost  bride  herself.  This  does  not  prevent  his  proceeding 
with  his  plot,  and,  by  means  of  forged  letters,  luring  the  young 
prince  to  Flanders.  We  shall  extract  the  scene  to  which  Urbin's 
adherence  to  his  word  gives  birth^  as  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
the  book.  Accident  has  separated  him  and  the  prince  from  their 
attendants,  and  they  are  wandering  in  a  forest  near  the  appointed 
scene  of  murder,  when  the  distraction  of  the  traitor's  air  alarms 
the  affectionate  boy,  who  says,— 

**  *  Urbin,  yoa  seek  to  bide  from  me  your  secret  sufferings,  but  friend- 
ship cannot  be  so  deceived.  Vainly  are  you  patient  under  agony  to  spare 
me ;  I  feel  your  pangs  through  my  whole  frame.  Wherefore  struggle, 
singly,  within  yourself,  against  a  stormy  crisis  of  life.  A  burden  is  less 
heavy  when  borne  by  two  j    Urbin,  suffer  aloud,  if  you  love  me.' 

"  Winemare  turns  suddenly  upon  the  august  outlaw :  his  eye,  black 
as  the  raven's  wing,  darts  sinister  beams,  and  with  savage  irony  he  fal- 
ters out,  *  It  is  you,  then,  who  pity  me !  It  is  you  who  fear  for  Urbin ! 
Do  you  think  me  in  the  toils  of  a  traitor,  my  life  iu  your  hand  ?  Shall 
I  cry  to  you  for  mercy  V*  ♦  *  *  • 

*'  *  Yet  are  you  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  wealth  of  this  world  \  I 
prefer  you  to  every  thing,  to  myself.  When  your  hand  pressed  mine,  I 
was  proud  and  happy !  Alas !  Fate,  that  wills  my  destruction,  is  about 
to  separate  us.  It  is  fate  that  decrees  it.  But  I  will  rejoin  you  3  yes, 
my  prince,  I  could  not  live  without  you;  I  will  follow  you  every  where.' 

"  He  paused ;  then  added  in  a  hoarse  whisper;  '  every  where.  What 
do  I  say  ?    Except  to  heaven.' 

'*  *  Why  such  dark  thoughts  V  Count  Louis  thus  interrupted  him. 
•  •  •  •  • 

''  Suddenly  a  voice  thunders  '  'Tis  here !  We  have  reached  the 
goal!' 

"  Artevelde's  soldier  (Urbin)  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  upon 
the  summit  of  which  appears  a  vast  edifice. 

**  *  What  building  is  that  V  asks  the  prince. 

**  *  The  Lazaretto  of  Oudenburg.* 

" '  And  that  pious  monument  half  way  up  on  the  left  ?' 

"  '  The  Mariner's  Chapel.' 

"  •  Let  us  go  pray  there !' 

'' « Not  yet.' 

«  *  »  «  « 

" '  Prince,' exclaims  Urbin, '  sit  there!  A  pause  upon  the  brink  of  the 
abyss !' 
«• '  Of  the  abyss !     What  mean  yon  V 
"  '  Nothing ;  I  have  said  nothing.    Nothing  yet.' 
«<  But  the  august  and  unfortunate  exile  can  no  longer  understand  him. 
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His  livbt  iMm  fimen,  his  jQln^  are  siiffinied.  Mcofa^nlcaUy  lis  sits 
dowq  upoi)  ^he  moupd  pointed  out  by  Urhin^  str^tcbes  himself  onl  wiik 
thf  fiipile  of  deaths  and  olosii^g  his  ^ye-lids  m  tboiigb  wqghad  down  by 
lile^p^  sinks  iqto  a  lethargic  stupofi  without  motiop^  without  paio»  with* 
out  life.  These  last  words  steal  froin  his  lips  i  *  You  slept  under  my 
Witch*'    And  his  fepose  is  funereal. 

*  «  *  t  * 

*^  Urbip  stands  beside  th^  sleeping  prince:  his  eye  is  upon  his  da^e)>| 
bis  ^pld  and  convulsed  hapd  has  set  up  his  hair  like  ^n  infernal  diadWt 

"  *  My  oath  before  God^*  he  piurmurs  in  horror.  '  Can  i\  have  be^p  a 
pact  with  the  devil  ?     No  matter !     It  must  be  fulfilled.' 

"  He  unsheathes  his  weapon,  and  goes  on  in  broken  accents.  '  How 
^i^piou^  ^  countenance !  What^  thu^  \n  cold  b|oodi  murder  n  b^iug  so 
^oder«  so  sweet !  I,  who  yes^^rday  slept  unde?  ^is  ward  I  ^f^^  (ioEi) 
him,  Y(ho  sQ  lov^s  me !' 

«  »  «  «  • 

"  '  Let  us  make  an  end  !*  he  exclaims  $  '  him  firsts  then  myself!* 
H  He  bends  over  the  boy.    '  How  pale  he  is,  poor  ehild !   I  will  kiss 
him*    Is  that  allowable  to  the  hangman  V  '* 

Ju  the  midst  of  bis  agonies  and  couflicts^  i|  suddenly  oceiifs  iq 
Urbin  that  Artevelde  was  to  have  been  present  to  exchange  the 
living  Neolie  for  the  dead  Louis,  and  he  now  Joyfully  exclaims ; — 

** '  Idio^  tbat  I  aw  I  Pees  not  Artevelde,  by  forgetting  his  own  nrQ» 
mi^e,  release  me  from  miqe?  Thi§  is  Good  Friday.  The  Scnard  (A I? 
tevelde's  title)  should  be  l^er^.  The  hour  of  assignatiou  lias  struck— r 
where  is  he  ?  {  have  seen  no.  pi\e.  Since  the  leader  is  wanting  to  the 
crime,  the  crime  may  well  be  wanting  to  the  leader.*    ♦     *    •  * 

*'  He  sjwke  j  ftud  lifts  un  hi^  hrow  with  a  aort  of  triumphant  joy.  Oh, 
consternation !  Ob,  termor :  The  door  of  the  Mariner's  Chapel  suddenly 
opens.  Many  warriors  are  seen  there  :  the  Brewer-King  is  at  t^eir  head. 
<  Fiend  5'  exclaims  Urbin. 

«  «  e  «  t 

'^  But,  on  the  summit  of  t^e  fnountj  where  {|tapds  tli^  ^?;ar«ttQ,  a 
trumpet  resounds.  'Tis  a  signal  a  sui^^ipons,  Several  WQ^i^n  aj>pear ; 
they  are  the  hospital-sisters.  Their  white  robes  pt^nd  pnt  npon  the 
black  vapours  of  th?  stormy  beaveus.  Suddenly  men  at  aruts  a^enble 
around  the  daughters  of  the  cloister.  One  of  tl^ese  la^t  assumes  the 
command.     'Tis  Bertrade.     They  descend  the  n^ouutaiq. 

*'  But  Winemare  sees  neither  Bertrade  nor  her  escort.  \l^  looks  only 
at  Artevelde.  For  to  the  demagog[ue*s  soldier,  Artevelde  is  fate :  to  the 
cl)ild  of  his  ^ov^rei^  he  is  deatl^. 

«  *  •  •  * 

** '  Louis,  arise !'  exclaims  Urbinj  and  the  c}i^ng  of  his  drei^Kul  veice 
peals  from  rock  to  rook. 
*'  Th^  <^nt.  half  un(:losef  bis  eyelid^ ,    An  f^dftUifition  pf  Uanof  yearly 
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#Mapc8  bim*    The  Kvid-ooun^BWftOMl  movdmer  itavds  ovtt  Um,  bran- 

disbiDg  a  dagger. 

<<  •  What  h  \t }    Uf bin !     Wbat  woqld  yOK )' 

« '  Thy  Wood,* 

"  «  ThQu  murder  me  ?    Oh  my  God !' 

''  *  God  bears  thee  not,  tboq  must  die/ 

"  •  Heaven — 

''  *  'Tis  no  time  for  trust  in  heaven.' 

«'  '  Strike,  then !' 
'  "  '  No !    Defend  thyself !     Hast  tbou  not  the  sword  of  the  brave  V 

**  <  A  moment^  Urbin  j  can  my  sword  mate  tbine )  Let  roc  recoiled 
vytelf.' 

*' '  Why  kill  me }     What  have  I  done  } ' 

"' Why  kill  thee )     What  niatters  in  r  . 

'  Who  commands  my  murder  V 

*  Ar^eyelde.    He  desires  thy  cix»wu— be  coqoes  to  flai|n  it*  Bf bold 
him.'  ' 

"  *  Horror !     What !     Am  I  ensnared  V 

*' '  Yes,  unhappy  boy,  I  have  betrayed  thee !  I  wound  myself  fibout 
thee,  only  to  devour  thee.  I  surrounded  thee  with  adorations  on)y  to 
ipake  sure  of  vengeance.  No  cries,  I  am  pitiless.  Neolie  will  be  re- 
stored to  me  when  thy  blood  has  flowed.  I  have  swpm  upon  the  eucharist 
to  murder  thee  here,  to-day.  This  is  the  hour — the  spot.  Defend  thy- 
•eif.' 

**  Urbin  offers  hint  a  sword  mecbanipaUy,    Cpupt  I/oifis  acc^pt^  and 

Rzef  fixedly  upon  it.  Then,  breaking  it  iipoi^  bis  kne^,  flings  f^\vpy  |be 
igments. 

'* '  Kill  me/  he  answers, '  I  am  prepared,  Already  hast  tbou  robbed 
ine  of  the  dearer  half  of  my  life  by  crushing  thyself  in  a  murder ;  it  wi)l 
cost  thee  little  to  take  the  other  half,  since  I  no  longer  value  it.  ^fo 
more  illusions,  no  career  for  me.  Feeling  extinguished,  all  is  dead,  I 
bave  had  enough  of  this  world.  Strike !  It  is  thee,  only  thee,  I  pity  T 
But  these  last  accents  are  lost  in  the  formidable  voice  of  Winemare,  whe 
glares  on  him  like  a  tiger,  whilst  bellowing. 

"  *  Thou  wilt  not  defend  thyself !  Aba !  Thou  sparest  my  remorse  1 
'Til  no  longer  such  a  crime  tp  kill  thee ;  in  the^  Fland^  loses  little,  fpr 
tbo^  wast,  I  s^e  it,  thou  wast  but  a  coward.' 

*' '  A  coif ard  !'  repeats  the  boy  Count,  lifting  a  brow  full  of  Q^aje^ty^ 
indignation,  an^  audacity.  *  That  is  \qo  mucii !  A  weapon !  l^X  ^§ 
fight!'  r 

''  Hastily  he  draws  his  dagger,  and  a  horrid  struggle  begins.  Louis 
displays  the  address  of  the  gUdiator  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  herq.  Tl^e 
murderer  suffers  the  hostile  blade  to  reacbhim.  lie  has  fought  langi|idly: 
be  would  be  the  first  wounded. 

*f  He  is  so.  A  savage  roar,  the  signal  of  extermination,  bursts  fton 
bis  chest, 

"  '  Louis!'  he  exclaims,  *  my  blood  flows.  Here  is  n^w  no  iqp 
lilpiQUs  murder,  but  li^wful  self-dtfm^w-  It  i§  ^y  turn  ^Qf  9i\^fi\  %v4 
success.' 
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"  He  strikes  with  his  poniard,  and  the  prince  rolls  (seemingly)  lifeless 
at  his  feet." 

But  we  are  running  into  greater  lengths  than  we  had  proposed* 
and  will  merely  add,  for  the  relief  of  the  reader's  mind,  that  this 
scene  ends  by  Bertrade  and  her  escort  carrying  off  the  dangerously, 
but  not  mortally,  wounded  prince ;  and  that  the  flattering  unction  of 
self-defence  which  Urban  so  astoundingly  lays  to  his  soul,  loses, 
as  was  to  be  hoped,  its  remorse-healing  quality,  even  before  the 
wretched  murderer  discovers  that  Artevelde  has  held  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,  but  broken  it  to  the  sense,  Neolie  being  re* 
stored, — dishonoured  by  his  son  Philip  d'Artevelde,  the  real  author 
of  her  abduction. 

Upon  this  portion  of  the  story,  with  which  we  close  our  account 
of  the  novel,  we  must  just  remark  that  Philip  van  Artevelde  was 
the  godson  of  Philippa,  Queen  of  England,  whence  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  was  born  after  his  father  bad  risen  to  power  and 
become  the  ally  of  Edward  IIL,  in  1336,  a  conjecture  confirmed 
by  the  lapse  of  thirty-seven  years  between  the  father's  fall  and  the 
son's  accession  to  his  sway;  Philip  would  therefore  certainly 
have  been  the  most  juvenile  Lovelace  on  record,  prior  to  his  father's 
murder,  in  1345. 

May  we  now  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the 
English  poem  with  which  we  have  compared  Le  Brasseur  Rot, 
Mr.Taylor  has  interwoven  no  extraneous  tale  with  his  main  subject, 
and,  although  he  has  given  his  hero  two  love-affairs,  both  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  in  their  different  kinds,  the  interest  of  his  poem 
turns  chiefly,  as  it  ought  to  do,  upon  the  political  career  of  Van 
Artevelde, — upon  the  modification,  the  deterioration  of  his  mind 
and  feelings  by  that  career.  His  reluctance  to  quit  his  philosophic 
seclusion,  his  pure  and  disinterested  love  for  the  pure  and  devoted 
Adriana,  his  resolute  decision  when  induced  to  come  forward, 
his  gradual  assumption  of  state,  dignity,  and  arbitrary  sway,  his 
less  pure  and  less  disinterested  love  for  the  frail  but  still  devoted 
Elena,  are  as  ethically  and  metaphysically  just,  as  they  are  poeti- 
cally delineated.  The  political  propensities  of  the  poet  are  evi- 
dently  opposed  to  those  of  the  novelist;  Mr.  Taylor  throws  no 
veil  of  charm  over  his  feudal  chivalry ;  and  though  he  shows  us 
something  of  the  evils  of  the  sanguinary  violence  of  revolutions, 
the  vice  is  principally  upon  the  royalist  side.  But  we  must  not 
indulge  ourselves  in  dwelling  longer  upon  this  really  fine  poem, 
nor  yet  we  fear,  in  extracting  one  of  its  calmly  powerful  scenes,  to 
contrast  with  the  extravagant  power  of  the  Vicomte's ;  but  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  give,  as  especially  relevant  to  XeJ?rasseur 
Roi,  Philip  van  Artevelde's  character  (partial  of  course)  of  his 
father,  so  roughly  handled  by  M.  d'Arlincourt. 
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'*  First  of  my  fetber ; — had  be  lived  to  know 
His  glories^  deeds,  and  dignities  postponed 
To  names  of  barons,  earls,  and  counts  (tbatbere 
Are  to  men's  ears  importunately  common 
As  chimes  to  dwellers  in  the  market-place) 
He  with  a  silent  and  a  bitter  mirth 
Had  listened  to  the  boast ;  may  he  his  son 
Pardon  for  in  comparison  setting'  forth 
With  his  the  name  of  this  disconsolate  earl. 
How  stand  they  in  the  title-deeds  of  f^me? 
What  hold  and  heritage  in  distant  tim^s 
Doth  each  enjoy — what  posthumous  possession  ? 
The  dusty  chronicler  with  painful  search^ 
Long  fingering  forgotten  scrolls,  indites 
That  Louis  M&le*  was  sometime  Earl  of  Flanders, 
That  Louis  Mdle  his  sometime  earldom  lost 
Through  wrongs  by  him  committed^  that  he  lived 
An  outcast  long  in  dole  not  undeserved^ 
And  died  dependent :  there  the  histoiy  ends. 
And  who  of  them  that  hear  it  wastes  a  thought 
On  the  unfriended  fate  of  Louis  Male  ? 
But  turn  the  page  and  look  we  for  the  tale 
Of  Artevelde's  renown.     What  man  was  this } 
He  humbly  bom,  he  highly  gifted  rose 
By  steps  of  various  enterprise,  by  skill. 
By  native  vigour  to  wide  sway,  and  took 
What  his  vain  rival  having  could  not  keep. 
His  glory  shall  not  cease,  though  cloth  of  gold 
Wrap  him  no  more,  for  not  of  golden  cloth. 
Nor  fur^  nor  miniver^  his  greatness  came, 
Whose  fortunes  were  inborn :  strip  me  the  two. 
This  were  the  humblest,  that  the  noblest,  beggar 
That  ever  braved  a  storm  !'' 


*  The  boy -Prince  in  the  scene  extracted  from  Le  Bras$eur  Rou 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Versuch  iiber  die  Preussisehen  Pramnziahtaende, 
vom  Syndicus  Klenze  in  Uetersen.  (Essay  on  the  Prussian 
Provincial  States.     By  Syndicus  Klenze.)  Altona.  1832.  8vo. 

2.  A  uch  eine  Stimme  am  Preussen  ueber  die  jetzige  Zeit^  Verfas- 
sungswesen,  Landstaeiide  und  Polnische  Angelegenheiten.  (An- 
other Voice  from  Prussia  upon  the  present  time,  Constitutions, 
Provincial  States,  and  Polish  affairs.)     Berlin.     1833.     8vo. 

S.  Ueber  den  Geist  der  Preussischen  Staatsorganisation  und 
Staatsdietierschaft,  von  Regierungsrath  Dr.  Wehnert.  (On 
the  Spirit  of  the  Prussian  Government  and  Administration. 
By  Regency-counsellor  Dr.  Wehnert.)    Potsdam.    1833.   8vo. 

4.  Preussen  und  Frankreick  staatswirtkschaftlick  und  politisch 
von  David  Hansemann.  Zweite  Aujlage.  (  Prussia  and  France 
compared  in  their  Economical  and  Political  relations.  By 
D.  Hansemann.     Second  Edition.)     Leipzig.    1834.     8vo. 

In  a  period  of  general  commotion  like  that  of  which  we  have 
recently  been  witnesses,  during  which  almost  every  state  in 
Europe  has  been  more  or  less  shaken  by  internal  convulsions,  it 
must  have  been  a  subject  of  frequent  wonder  to  observant  politi- 
cians how  it  happened  that  one  state,  and  that  one  composed  of 
very  discordant  elements,  surrounded  by  general  excitement, 
with  newly  acquired  provinces,  which  not  many  years  ago  be- 
came rather  unwilling  members  of  the  monarchy,  should  have 
been  wholly  unaffected  by  those  convulsions.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Belgium,  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Saxony,  Poland  and  Russia,  and  most 
of  the  minor  German  states,  have  all  more  or  less  felt  the  shock 
of  the  political  tempest  which  burst  forth  in  France.  Prussia,  a 
country  surrounded  and  divided  in  the  midst  of  its  territory  by 
the  very  states  which  were  most  inflamed,  a  country,  too,  which 
neither  enjoys  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  possesses  any  of  those 
constitutional  forms  which  are  generally  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble for  protecting  the  interests  and  promoting  the  happiness  of 
a  people,  has  never  had  its  tranquillity  disturbed.  This  may  well 
be  deemed  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  exemption  of  this 
state  from  the  general  calamity,  and  which  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  attribute  either  to  the  apathy,  or  the  want  of  courage 
or  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  causes  we  conceive,  will  be 
found  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, with  which  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  article,  agreeably  to  a 
promise  already  made,*  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted 
than  we  suppose  the  generality  of  them  to  be. 

*  See  F.  Q.  R.  No.  XXIV.  Art.  XIII.,  Notei  tut  la  Pruue,  p.  511.  We  are  glad 
to  obsenre  Uiat  a  tranalation  of  M.  de  Chambny's  pamphlet  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished bj  Messrs.  Boone. 
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It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  here  into  any  metaphy* 
sical  discusssion  about  society  and  its  general  constitution.  Little 
benefit,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  application  of 
metaphysics  to  internal  policy ;  nor  is  philosophy,  without  obser- 
vation of  the  real  worlds  and  without  regard  to  experience  and 
history,  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  laying  down  rules  of  practical 
administration.  Statesmen  ought  not  to  strive  after  an  ideal  per- 
fection,  but  should  rather  consider  the  adaptation  of  their  mea- 
sures to  their  time,  like  the  Athenian  legislator,  whose  boast  it 
was,  not  that  he  had  given  his  countrymen  the  best  laws,  but  the 
best  they  could  bear.  Without,  therefore,  entering  into  the  oft* 
renewed  controversy  about  the  best  form  of  government,  or  into 
any  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  public  law  and  polity 
which  are  laid  down  in  the  writings  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  or  saying  how  far  we  agree  or  disagree  with  their  authors, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
in  the  reasonableness  of  which  we  hope  persons  of  all  parties  will 
concur. 

The  problem  which  every  government  has  to  solve  is,  that  no 
injustice,  no  violence  be  suffered  by  any  of  its  subjects ;  that  no 
internal  dissensions  be  fostered  ;  that  no  class  of  society  be  able 
to  oppress  another;  but  that  all  should  move  freely  and  harmo- 
niously together;  in  short,  that  every  member  of  the  body  politic 
should  willingly  and  cheerfully,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
aid  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
This  object  is  not  to  be  attained  by  an  exclusive  adoption  of  any 
particular  form  whatever.  Those  who  would  stamp  the  political 
form  of  their  own  preference  upon  all  the  states  in  the  world, 
seem  to  us  much  like  the  quacks  who  profess  to  cure  all  dis« 
eases  by  one  and  the  same  nostrum.  With  such  men,  the  past 
and  the  individuality  of  the  present  time  go  for  nothing.  The 
leading  aim  and  object  of  all  administrative  measures  should  be 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  The  different  classes  of 
which  that  is  constituted  must  be  left  in  a  certain  degree  to  them- 
selves, but  their  action  must  in  time  be  so  regulated,  that  no  one 
may  be  placed  in  a  state  of  permanent  hostility  with  another; 
that  no  one  may  violently  oppress  another;  that  no  one  may  be 
arbitrarily  favoured  at  the  expense  of  another;  but  that  all  may  be 
employed  for  the  common  benefit.  The  influence  of  power  is 
great,  of  talent  and  benevolence  still  greater.  Government  must 
above  all  secure  itself;  and  it  secures  itself  only  by  governing 
well ;  and  it  cannot  govern  well,  unless  it  governs  according  to 
the  general  interests.  But  if  ever  anything  has  been  accom- 
plished by  human  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  it  has  been 
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done  by  individuals  marked  by  their  disinterestedness  and  freedom 
from  prejudices,  consequently  possessing  the  general  confidence. 
Such  distinguished  individuals,  however,  must  be  the  few.  for  they 
are  only  distinguished  by  being  few.  It  is  superiority  of  intelli- 
gence  which  in  the  public  career  of  every  state  must  win  the  palm; 
political  institutions  have  attained  their  highest  point,  when  the 
reins  of  power  are  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  those,  who  by  their 
moral  and  intellectual  superiority  have  shown  themselves  fittest 
for  ruling,  according  to  the  genius  and  popular  feeling  of  the 
nation.  If  a  government,  regarding  the  state  as  a  living  body, 
strives  to  ennoble  it  more  and  more  by  its  progressive  development 
— ^if  it  raises  itself  to  the  summit  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
— if  by  calling  into  its  service  the  talents  of  the  most  able  and  dis* 
tinguished  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  availing  itself 
of  the  higher  experience  offered  through  foreign  channels,  it 
keeps  itself  on  a  level  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  enables 
itself  to  meet  its  subjects  with  a  higher  intelligence;  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  the  confidence  of,  and  attaching  to  itself,  all  who 
are  able  and  worthy,  by  proofs  of  its  own  ability  and  worth ;  if  it 
favours  political  activity  by  providing  a  succession  of  public 
duties,  and  at  the  same  time  retains  sufficient  power  to  rule  the 
subject,  so  as  to  protect  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy ; 
if  a  government  does  all  this,  it  may  be  said  to  have  attained  every 
object  for  which  it  was  formed.  These  objects  being — the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  and  lawful  power,  not  only  tolerating  but  pro- 
tecting freedom  (freedom  being  nothing  else  than  the  government 
of  the  law),  carefully  avoiding  all  extreme  measures,  and  refraining 
from  the  exercise  of  any  power  beyond  the  law.  Under  such  a 
system,  all  danger  of  violent  commotion,  arising  from  a  collision 
between  the  government  and  the  people,  is  entirely  removed;  and 
its  action  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  course  of  a  magni- 
ficent river,  which,  rolling  along  within  its  deeply  imbedded  chan* 
nel,  constantly  renovates  its  waters,  keeping  them  free  from  either 
stagnancy  or  putrescence,  and,  in  the  event  of  an  inundation,  is 
prevented  by  protecting  banks  from  overflowing  the  surrounding 
country,  and  sweeping  all  before  it  in  its  headlong  and  destructive 
course. 

An  impartial  inquiry  into  the  principles  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Prussian  government  is  conducted,  will,  we  think, 
go  a  great  way  to  show,  that  though  the  political  constitution 
of  that  kingdom  is  yet  far  from  perfect,  its  institutions  are 
such  as  to  secure  the  social  advantages  above  mentioned;  and 
that  in  no  other  country  are  the  administrative  measures  so 
thoroughly  based  on  the  laws  of  political  economy.     A  faithful 
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outline  of  these  institutions  will  aiFord  the  best  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  assertion ;  in  giving  which  we  shall  endeavour,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  let  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  be 
sparing  of  any  comments  or  reflections  of  our  own.  Hereafter^ 
we  may  enter  more  into  detail  as  to  some  particular  branches  of 
the  Prussian  administration ;  at  present  we  mean  to  confine  our- 
selves  to  a  general  view  of  the  whole  system. 

Hereditary  monarchy  is  a  political  institution  which  upon  the 
whole  has  been  found  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nations  by  which  it  has  been  adopted.     Hereditary  princes  are 
rarely  so  absolute  as  they  are  generally  thought.     Their  conduct 
is  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  line  chalked  out  for  them 
by  their  great  predecessors,  and  which  it  becomes  in  a  manner 
imperative  upon  them  to  follow;   for  a  dynasty  only  becomes 
great,  when,  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  the  institutions 
and  examples  left  by  its  great  princes  have  been  followed  up ; 
but  these  in  a  great  degree  exclude  recourse  to  arbitrary  acts  by 
a  dynasty  unaccustomed  to  employ  them.   The  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  has  been  generally  distinguished,  not  only  by  its  domestic 
virtues,  its  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  its  tender  care  for  the  pros- 
perity of  its  subjects,  but  also  by  uncommon  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  public  and  domestic  economy.    The  length  of  the 
several  reigns  (from  the  accession  of  the  family  to  the  Electorate 
in  1415,  there  have  been  only  sixteen  princes,  giving  an  average 
of  more  than  twenty-six  years  to  each,)  has  been  of  prodigious 
advantage  to  the  state.     The  long  reigns  of  the  Great  Elector 
and  the  Great  Frederic  raised  the  country  to  the  rank  which  it 
occupies   among  the  nations.     These  popular  heroes,  putting 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  civilization  of  their  time,  became 
in  a  manner  the  political  patterns  of  European  sovereigns,  and 
shed  an  uncommon  lustre  over  their  people ;  and  the  least  that 
can  be  said  of  the  present  king  is,  that  there  never  existed  any 
monarch,  who,  by  his  universally  acknowledged  private  and  pub- 
lic virtues,  and  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  his  people, 
has  so  thoroughly  and  deservedly  acquired  their  love  and  en- 
tire confidence,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.     Frederic  William  III.  may  indeed  be  truly  called 
a  ''  citizen-king."     His  palace  is  more  like  the  dwelling  of  a 
wealthy  private  gentleman  than  the  residence  of  a  monarch ;  the 
simplicity  of  his  court,  of  his  equipages  and  his  establishment, 
surpasses  that  of  every  other  in  Europe ;  his  whole  bearing  and 
behaviour  on  every  occasion  testify  his  modesty  and  Christian- 
like humility,  his  contempt  of  vain  show,  his  sound  understanding 
and  honest  heart;  the  manifold  institutions  by  which  he  has  gra- 
dually forwarded  the  political  improvement  of  his  nation  and 
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almost  every  measure  of  his  reign  evince  the  great  practical 
wisdom  of  this  illustrious  prince.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  nation  regards  him  as  the  palladium  of  its  welfare.  But  the 
attachment  which  the  Prussians  bear  to  their  government  does 
not  depend  merely  on  the  character  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and 
its  actual  representative ;  it  is  strengthened  by  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  institutions  they  possess,  some  of  which  are  of  ancient 
date^  but  the  greater  portion  the  acquisitions  of  more  recent 
periods.  These,  which  it  will  be  our  principal  business  to  de- 
scribe in  the  following  pages,  are  of  a  kind  to  secure  them  a 
sufficient  degree  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  impress  them  with  the 
conviction  that  their  government  works  for  the  common  benefit 
to  a  degree  not  surpassed  by  any,  and  equalled  by  few,  of  the 
other  governments  of  Europe.  In  the  great  years  of  danger, 
the  Prussian  state  acquired  a  development  analogous  to  the 
great  social  movement  of  the  century,  and  wants  were  then  satis- 
fied which  were  felt  and  expressed  in  other  countries,  but  have 
in  most  instances  been  very  imperfectly  obtained,  where  they 
were  only  to  be  carried  by  political  convulsions.  In  Prussia,  this 
development  took  place  m  a  spirit  peculiar  to  itself, — effective 
but  legal, — not  in  alliance  with  the  foreigner,  but  in  opposition 
to  him.  The  measures  connected  with  it  were  carried,  not, 
perhaps,  with  general  assent,  but  certainly  without  incurring  that 
opposition  which  obstinately  resists  all  necessary  improvements, 
and  clings  to  antiquated  institutions  that  are  no  longer  capable 
of  satisfying  the  just  claims  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  These 
measures  were  adopted  under  a  general  feeling  of  their  indis- 
pensable necessity,  but  carried  into  effect  in  a  benevolent  spirit, 
with  a  consideration  for  individual  interests,  and  at  successive  in- 
tervals, which  allowed  time  for  acquiring  experience  of  their 
effects,  and  turning  that  experience  to  account,  with  a  view  to 
farther  improvements.  Institutions  were  then  founded,  which  con- 
ciliated the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things.  The  great  reforms, 
which  elsewhere  are  still  but  in  expectation,  were  then  made ; 
and  such  was  the  feeling  of  their  propriety,  that  several  of  the 
representative  bodies  in  the  constitutional  states  of  Germany 
thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  the  Prussian  insti- 
tutions with  slight  alterations,  as  models  for  their  own  country. 
In  all  these  changes,  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  government 
has  been  alternately  firm  but  conciliatory,  enterprizing  but  con- 
siderate, but  always  temperate ;  and  the  beneficial  results  of 
which  they  have  already  been  productive  fairly  justify  us  in  antici- 
pating a  still  more  extensive  popular  development,  unaccompanied 
by  the  sufferings  and  calamities  which  have  in  other  countries 
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been  the  constant  attendants  upon  political  revolutions.  As  Har- 
denberg  said : — 

''  The  new  system  is  based  upon  the  principle,  that  every  subject  per- 
sonally free  be  able  to  raise  himself  and  develope  his  powers  freely^ 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  other  j  that  the  public  burdens  be 
borne  in  common  and  in  just  proportions;  that  equality  before  the  law 
be  secured  to  every  subject,  and  that  justice  be  rigidly  and  punctually 
administered ;  that  merits  in  whatever  rank  it  may  be  found,  be  enabled 
to  rise  without  obstacle ;  that  the  government  be  carried  on  with  unity, 
order,  and  power ;  that  by  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  spread 
of  true  religion,  the  general  interests  and  a  national  spirit  be  promoted, 
as  the  only  secure  basis  of  the  national  welfare/* 

We  shall  first  cast  a  glance  over  the  relations  of  the  different 
classes  of  society  in  Prussia,  and  the  institutions  which  may  be 
considered  preparatory  for  constitutional  forms,  and  then  proceed 
to  detail  the  forms  of  the  administration  itself  which  secure  the 
common  welfare. 

All  exclusive  privileges  possessed  by  any  one  class  of  society, 
nvhich  were  oppressive  to  any  other  class,  have  been  abolished. 
Prussia  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  now  neither  slaves  nor  serfs 
in  any  part  of  her  dominions.  The  only  personal  privileges  of 
the  nobility  are,  the  right  to  indicate  their  rank  by  prefixing  to 
their  name  the  article  Von:  of  using  such  arms  as  designate 
nobility  and  are  their  own ;  and  of  having  a  forum  exemptum, — 
a  privilege,  however,  which  they  share  with  the  gentry,  and  that 
gives  them  no  advantage  in  the  distribution  of  justice.  The  no- 
bility are  also  particularly  entitled  to  be  appointed  to  court  offices; 
but  in  both  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  administration 
they  have  no  title  to  preference  whatever.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  high  connections  and  noble  birth  have  frequently  an  influence 
in  forwarding  the  advancement  of  their  possessor;  but  it  may  be 
said  at  the  same  time,  and  with  truth,  that  in  no  country  at  the 
present  moment  has  birth  less  influence  than  it  has  in  Prussia ; 
and  the  organization  of  the  administration  is  at  any  rate  such  as 
to  prevent  any  person  wholly  unworthy  from  ever  becoming  a 
member  of  it.  The  property  in  what  are  called  "  noble  estates" 
certainly  gives  its  possessor  some  privileges  of  greater  importance, 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  exercise  of 
several  honorary  rights,  such  as  that  of  church-patronage,  and  of 
holding  a  baronial  court  {Pairimomalgerichtsbarkeit),  These 
rights,  however,  are  inherent  in  the  land,  so  that  every  proprietor 
exercises  them  without  regard  to  his  rank,  whether  he  be  a  noble 
or  citizen ;  and  in  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  these  estates  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  citizens.  The  proprietors  themselves,  however, 
cannot  exercise  this  jurisdiction,  but  must  appoint  a  person  who 
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has  gone  through  the  requisite  trials,  and  shown  himself  qualified 
to  be  a  judge;  once  appointed  also,  he  is  as  irremovable  as  any- 
other  judge,  and  his  salary  is  quite  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
proprietor.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  restrictions,  and  not- 
withstanding the  rigid  controul  which  prevents  any  material  in- 
justice from  being  committed,  this  privilege  is  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  any  that  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  For  if  the 
Judge  derives  not  his  authority  exclusively  from  the  highest  power 
in  the  state,  or  if  a  subject  has  to  seek  redress  for  his  wrongs  in 
a  quarter  in  any  way  dependent  on  his  adversary,  there  is  a  risk 
that  the  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  may  be 
lessened,  and  the  dignity  of  the  state  be  compromised.  This 
privilege,  however,  is  in  a  gradual  course  of  abolition,  for  in  this, 
as  in  all  its  other  reforms,  the  Prussian  government  wisely  pro- 
ceeds step  by  step. 

The  citizens  obtained  their  great  charter  {Staedteordnung)  in 
November,  1808 ;  and  by  means  of  that,  Stein  effected  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Commons,  which  had  from  a  remote  period  been 
entirely  dependent.  The  active  influence  of  the  citizens  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs  revived  the  public  spirit.  The 
interference  of  the  government  was  confined  to  an  inspection  of 
their  printed  accounts,  to  confirming  the  appointment  of  the  ma- 
gistrates who  had  been  elected,  and  to  settle  amicably  the  com- 
plaints made  against  any  Commune.  All  persons  of  good  repute 
residing  in  a  town  are  entitled,  without  reference  to  birth,  rank, 
religion  or  personal  connections,  to  be  citizens ;  house-proprietors 
and  tradesmen  are  bound  to  be  citizens.  Every  citizen  possessing 
an  income  of  not  less  than  150  thalers  (22/.  105.)  in  the  smaller 
towns,  or  200  thalers  (30/.)  in  the  larger,  and  every  proprietor  of 
houses  or  lands,  however  small  the  income,  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  town«representatives  {Stadtverordnete),  whose 
number  varies  from  24  to  102,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place. 
Every  elector  is  also  eligible  to  be  a  representative,  but  two-thirds 
of  the  electors  are  required  to  be  proprietors  in  the  town.  The  re- 
presentatives are  elected  for  three  years.  The  elections  take  place 
by  districts,  into  which  the  towns  are  divided.  The  town-council 
nominate  a  commissary  for  the  election  ( Wahlcommissarius),  and 
the  citizens  choose  an  inspector  {Wahlinspector)  and  three  assessors. 
Every  elector  is  entitled  to  propose  a  candidate,  and  to  state  what 
he  thinks  proper  in  his  favour.  The  election  is  made  by  ballot,  and 
those  who  have  most  votes  are  the  representatives.  Their  election, 
however,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  town-council.  The  repre- 
sentatives elect  their  own  chairman  and  recorder;  and  they  also 
elect  the  town-council.  For  the  mayoralty  they  choose  three 
candidates,  of  whom  the  king  nominates  one,  who  holds  office 
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for  twelve  years.  A  few  scientific  members  of  the  town-council 
are  also  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  receive  salaries;  but  the 
greater  number,  who  are  citizens  and  continue  to  attend  to  their 
ordinary  occupations,  are  elected  only  for  six  years,  and  receive 
nothing.  Every  district  elects  an  overseer,  whose  business  it  is 
to  inspect  the  streets,  roads,  bridges,  8cc.  within  his  district,  to 
attend  to  their  repair,  to  inspect  the  watchmen,  &c.  The  town- 
council  and  the  town-representatives  have  the  whole  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  town  in  their  hands.  This  i3  carried  on  by 
means  of  committees  {Deputationen),  each  having  a  member  of 
the  town-council  as  its  chairman,  some  representatives  and  some 
citizens.  The  town-council  can  neither  tax  the  citizens,  dispose 
of  the  town-property,  nor  involve  the  town  in  obligations  without 
the  previous  agreement  of  the  town-representatives;  and  they 
must  submit  to  their  inspection  all  such  public  documents  as  they 
may  require.  Extracts  of  the  accounts  are  published  every  year, 
and  the  accounts  themselves  are  exhibited  in  the  town-hall  for  the 
inspection  of  every  citizen. 

This  excellent  law  has  on  the  whole  produced  all  the  benefits 
that  were  expected  from  it.  But  as  some  partial  inconveniences 
were  found  to  attach  to  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  its  forms,  another 
was  promulgated  in  1831,  which  it  was  left  optional  to  such 
towns  as  preferred  it  to  the  former  to  adopt,  and  it  has  been  so 
adopted  by  several  which  did  not  belong  to  Prussia  at  the  time 
the  first  law  came  into  operation,  but  have  since  been  incorporated 
with  it.  The  leading  principle  of  the  first  law  was,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  towns,  unshackled  by  any  corporation  influence, 
should  administer  their  own  affairs  through  representatives  elected 
by  themselves,  and  town-councils  elected  by  the  representatives, 
the  councils  being,  in  all  cases  of  importance,  bound  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  representatives.  The  principle  of  the  new  law 
is  the  same,  but  it  recognizes  a  greater  number  of  distinctions, 
according  to  the  charters  of  the  several  towns,  and  a  greater 
exercise  of  local  influence,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  general  law.  By  the  new  law,  every  inhabitant  of  a  town  is 
entitled  to  carry  on  trade  and  to  possess  property  in  it;  but  it 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  income  to  constitute  an 
elector,  and  the  electors  only  are  called  citizens.  Of  these  electors 
there  are  four  classes:  1.  proprietors,  to  the  amount  of  SOO 
thalers  and  upwards  (<£45)  in  small  towns,  and  2000  thalers  and 
upwards  (£300)  in  large  towns;  2.  traders  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  from  200  to  600  thalers  (£30  to  £90);  3.  persons 
deriving  an  income  from  other  sources  of  from  400  to  1200  tha- 
lers {£G0  to  jf  180);  4.  persons  of  inferior  means,  but  who  are 
considered  worthy  of  citizenship  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
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town-council,  the  toWn-representatives,  and  the  district  gOTem- 
ment.  By  the  new  law,  therefore,  a  higher  qualification  is 
required  than  by  the  former  for  both  elector  and  representative ; 
the  latter  must  either  possess  property  to  the  value  of  1000  to 
]  2000  thalers  (£ )  50  to  i"  1 800),  or  an  annual  income  of  200  to 
1200  thalers  (<£S0  to  .£180);  but  with  the  exception  also  here, 
that  persons  of  inferior  means  may  be  elected  whose  merits  have 
met  with  the  same  concurrent  voice  of  the  town-council,  town- 
representatives,  and  district  government.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives has  been  also  diminished  by  the  second  law,  being 
reduced  in  the  proportion  of  nine  in  the  smaller  to  sixty  in  the 
larger  towns.  By  the  former  law  all  corporation  influence  in 
towns  was  expressly  prohibited;  the  latter  in  some  measure 
recognizes  it,  by  leaving  it  optional  to  towns  to  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives by  districts  or  classes,  or  both;  because  in  large  towns 
it  frequently  happens  that  persons  who  are  near  neighbours  know 
nothing  whatever  of  each  other,  while  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  same  trade  or  profession  are  generally  acquainted  with  the 
individuals  of  most  eminence  in  their  own  walk  of  life;  the 
objects  of  an  election  are  therefore  likely  to  be  best  attained 
when  the  voters  are  brought  together  in  classes,  having  a  closer 
connection  with  each  other.  The  new  law  allows  mayors  to  be 
elected  for  life,  provided  the  representatives,  council,  and  district- 
government  concur.  By  the  law  of  1808,  the  decision  in  all 
matters  of  importance  was  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives, 
who  in  all  new  measures  were  required  to  be  unanimous;  if 
there  was  a  disagreement,  the  law  had  made  no  provision  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  new  law  directs,  that  when  all 
attempts  to  produce  unanimity  have  failed,  the  decision  shall  rest 
with  the  district-government,  whose  assent  is  also  required  in  all 
cases  involving  the  alienation  of  town  property  in  land  or  houses, 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  the  contracting  of  debts  to  any 
considerable  amount.  By  it  also  the  powers  of  the  town-councils 
are  somewhat  increased. 

We  now  turn  to  the  country  part  of  the  population,  for  which 
not  less  has  been  done  than  for  that  of  the  towns.  The  entire 
abolition  of  serfage  in  Prussia  had  been  decreed  by  a  law  of  the 
9th  October^  1807»  but  it  was  not  till  the  famous  edict  of  1810 
that  this  was  completely  carried  into  effect.  Up  to  that  time,  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  land  could  only  be  held  by  noblemeui  but 
neither  nobles  nor  citizens  could  possess  peasant  estates:  the 
division  of  landed  property  was  by  law  either  prevented  or  sub- 
jected to  great  restrictions.  The  new  system  put  an  end  at  once 
to  all  these  restrictions,  and  the  law  of  entail  was  entirely  re- 
modelled.   But  the  greatest  changes  were  effected  by  the  new 
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regulations  fixing  the  relations  between  proprietors  and  peasants— 
by  the  measures  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture — aud  by  the 
division  and  separation  of  the  commons,  which  were  successively  in- 
troduced by  the  edicts  of  November^  1 8 1 1 ,  May ,  1 8 1 6,  J  une,  1 8 1 7y 
June,  1819,  June  and  July,  1821,  and  several  others,  down  to  the 
year  1825.   The  leading  principles  on  which  this  great  change  was 
based,  were : — that  all  services  and  dues  from  the  peasants  to  the 
landlords  were  considered  redeemable,  and  ordered  to  be  abolished, 
but  gradually,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  should  not 
suffer  from  the  change ;  that  the  landlords  should  be  indemnified 
to  the  extent  of  what  they  were  actually  in  the  receipt  of,  or 
could  legally  claim,  without  reference  to  the  advantages  which  the 
peasant  would  derive  from  his  emancipation,  and  after  deducting 
the  allowance  which  he  could  claim  of  his  landlord  in  aid  of  his 
support.    In  cases  where  the  services  and  dues  of  a  peasant's 
estate  had  been  so  much  increased  that  they  could  not  be  con- 
tinued without  involving  his  utter  ruin,  they  were  reduced  to 
what  could  be  legally  claimed  before  the  new  regulations.     The 
peasants  who  enjoyed  a  hereditary  lease,  were  entitled,  (unless  any 
other  arrangement  was  agreed  upon,)  by  giving  up  one  third 
portion  of  their  farms  to  the  landlord,  to  become  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  the  remaining  two  thirds,  free  of  all  rent,  services,  or 
dues  whatever.     The  peasants  who  had  not  an  hereditary  lease, 
enjoyed  the  same  advantage  to  the  extent  of  a  half,  on  giving  up 
to  the  landlord  the  other  half.    Whatever  injustice  was  committed 
towards  the  landlord,  by  this  apportionment  of  his  property,  was 
really  only  in  appearance,  for  in  point  of  fact,  with  such  estates, 
he  was  prevented  by  law  from  taking  them  into  his  own  hands, 
and  could  only  transfer  them  on  the  same  terms  to  individuals 
of  the  same  condition  with   the  former  tenants.     The   public 
burdens  also  were  so  heavy,  that  the  landlord's  portion  of  the 
produce  seldom  averaged  more  than  from   15  to  SO  per  cent., 
that  of  the  peasant  never  exceeded  30  to  40,  while  the  rest  went 
into  the  public  purse;  both  these  classes,  therefore,  were  gainers 
by  the  change,  the^c  the  only  loser.     By  this  grant  of  property 
in  the  land,  and  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  its  use  and  dis- 
posal, a  better  system  of  agriculture,  a  more  undivided  interest  to 
the  peasants  in  the  improvement  of  tlieir  farms,  were  secured,  and 
a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  labour  market,  by  the  increased 
facilities  for  acquiring  land,  and  the  incentive  of  becoming  small 
proprietors   to   the    industrious'  peasants.      Thus,   what  many 
great  countries  have  long  been  ardently  struggling  for,  and  often 
in  vain,  witli  a  privileged  church  and  aristocracy :   what  some 
have  attained  only  after  shedding  rivers  of  blood, — while  others 
who  understand  not  their  own  interests  do  not  even  yet  wish  it. 
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Prussia  has  long  attained.  For  this  Prussia  blesses  the  mighty 
hand  of  her  royal  benefactor,  who,  without  wavering  or  shrinking, 
has  perseveringly  carried  through  what  his  wisdom  and  humanity 
perceived  to  be  right.* 

From  the  commencement  of  these  reforms,  up  to  the  end  of 
1831,  the  landed  interest  in  Prussia  had  received  an  accession  of 
no  less  than  46,694  new  proprietors,  who  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  created  for  agriculture  and  industry.  The  quantity  of 
land  possessed  by  them  amounts  to  3,731,681  acres,  an  extent 
fully  sufficient  to  render  them  independent  and  useful  citizens. 
The  number  of  new  family  establishments  formed,  and  of  farm 
houses  erected,  on  the  emancipated  land,  amounts  to  ilJS^o; 
and  not  less  than  19,526,657  acres  of  land,  freed  from  burdens 
of  every  sort,  and  restored  to  a  long-lost  liberty,  were  then  culti- 
vated by  resident  owners  for  their  own  profit  with  active  diligence, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  strange  proprietors.  These  numbers  are 
by  this  time  greatly  increased ;  for  the  boards,  to  which  the  regu- 
lation of  these  matters  is  committed,  had  nearly  a  third  of  their 
business  on  hand  at  the  time  this  account  was  made  up.f  It  may 
be  easily  guessed  what  an  immense  effect  this  change  in  the  divi- 
sion of  landed  property  must  have  produced  and  continue  to 
produce,  and  how  much  the  prosperity  of  the  country  must  be 
increased  by  it. 

The  population  of  Prussia  contains  about  one  sixth  of  indivi- 
duals not  of  German  origin,  of  whom  about  a  million  and  a  half 
are  Poles,  about  300,000  of  other  tribes  of  Slavonic  origin,  and 
130,000  Jews.  Upwards  of  a  third  of  the  whole  population  are 
Catholics.  The  enlightened  policy,  which  treats  with  equal 
favour  the  various  religious  creeds,  has  prevented  any  serious 
dissensions  between  their  several  votaries.  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  have  even  united  in  Christian  meekness  under  the  title  of 
Evangelicals.  Equality  of  civil  rights  is  still  denied  to  the  Jews, 
but  their  emancipation  has  commenced ;  they  enjoy  greater  pri- 
vileges than  in  most  other  European  countries;  they  are  treated 
with  great  justice  and  with  the  respect  they  deserve;  and  they 
have  already  made  great  progress  in  consequence  of  their  improved 
condition.     The  same  justice  and  respect  for  the  peculiarities  of 

*  We  are  spared  Uie  necessity  of  farther  details,  by  the  very  full  accounts  which 
has  been  already  given  of  this  portion  of  Prince  Hardenberg's  reforms,  by  Mr. 
Russell  in  his  Tour  in  Germany,  a  book  which  we  have  never  occasion  to  consult  with- 
out finding  fresh  reason  to  admire  it  for  those  qualities  which  render  it  a  model  for 
tourists  and  travellers.    See  vol.  ii.  (edition,  1828,)  pp.  85 — 94. 

t  Ferber — Neue  BeitraKe  zur  Kentniss  des  gewerblicben  und  commerciellen  Zus. 
tandes  der  Preususchen  Monarchic.  (New  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Manufacturing  and  Commercial  State  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy.)    Berlin,  1832. 
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the  different  populations  throughout  the  kiogdom,  has  disarmed 
the  hostility  of  such  as  were  adverse  to  the  government,  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  tribes  that  were  ill  disposed  to  re* 
main  under  its  sway. 

In  Prussia,  for  centuries,  almost  every  thing  was  done  by  the 
government;  to  the  intelligence  and  care  of  the  public  authorities 
alone,  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  look  up  for  improve- 
ments. In  the  preparations  for  that  reform  by  which  a  national 
spirit  was  to  be  revived,  it  was  not  overlooked  that  a  participation 
by  the  people  in  the  work  of  legislation  might  do  much.  Stein 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  in  the  famous  circular  which  he  wrote  pre- 
vious to  his  retirement  from  office,  and  which  is  designated  his  P<h 
litical  Testament, — 

'*  My  plan  was  that  every  active  citizen,  whether  possessed  of  one 
hundred  nuftn  (a  measure  of  land,  equal  to  30  acres)  or  one,  whether 
engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures  or  commerce,  or  connected  with 
the  state  by  spiritual  ties,  should  have  a  voice  in  the  representation,*' 

It  is  certain  that  if  this  plan  had  been  carried  into  effect  it 
would  never  have  worked  well;  especially  at  a  time  when,  by  the 
additions  made  to  the  population  by  the  territorial  acquisitions  of 
]  8 14,  the  kingdom  contained  such  discrepant  elements.  Most  wise 
and  prudent,  therefore,  do  we  consider  the  provision  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  May  22d,  1815,  which  decreed  the  erection  of  Provincial 
States^  from  which,  in  process  of  time,  an  assembly  of  National 
Representatives  should  be  elected. 

"  Much  good/'  Says  Ancillon,  '*  may  be  hoped  and  expected  from  the 
plan  which  the  king's  wisdom  has  chosen,  of  first  organizing  Provincial 
States,  and  looking  upon  them  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  national  representation.  Thus  we  shall  preserve  our  own 
peculiarities ;  the  new  state  of  things  will  find  its  root  in  the  old,  and 
the  old  will  be  purified  and  improved.  Without  servile  imitation,  with- 
out dangerous  innovation,  we  shall  thus  proceed  upon  a  popular  path, 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  obtain  forms  that  must 
increase  the  national  spirit ;  and  thus  complete  harmony  between  prince 
and  people  may  permanently  endure.'' 

It  is  only  after  public  affairs  have  been  for  a  length  of  time 
publicly  discussed,  that  we  can  expect  a  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  required  for  an  able  administrator,  and  of  the  men  who 
possess  these  qualities,  to  be  at  all  generally  diffused.  Upon 
this  principle  it  is,  that  as  yet  only  provincial  states,  which  are 
from  their  nature  merely  consultative,  without  a  decisive  power, 
have  been  established,  whose  office  it  is  to  consider  all  projects 
of  law  which  have  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  provinces,  in 
respect  to  persons,  property,  or  taxation.  They  have  also  the 
right  of  petitioning  the  crown,  and  of  examining  the  complaints 
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laid  before  them;  but,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  they  have  no 
share  in  the  general  administration.  A  representative  must  be  a 
landed  proprietor.  The  propriety  of  this  disposition  has  been 
questioned;  but  neither  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  nor  the  details 
connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  states,  are  such  as  to 
require  dwelling  upon  here;  the  latter  are  besides  suflScientlj 
well  known,  and  we  need  only  refer  for  them  to  the  work  of 
Syndicus  Klenze  (No*  1.)  But  we  entirely  agree  with  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  No.  2.,  that  the  small  amount  of  the  qualifi- 
cation,  and  the  facility  of  acquiring  land,  make  it  a  much  easier 
matter  to  obtain  the  honours  of  representation  in  Prussia,  than  in 
either  France  or  England.  Whenever  the  provincial  states,  in 
their  minor  sphere  of  activity,  shall  prove  themselves  imbued  with 
large  views  and  sound  doctrines^— when  they  shall  begin  to  con- 
sider themselves  mutually  as  members  of  a  great  community,  and 
their  own  particular  interests  as  subordinate  to  the  general,  then 
the  necessity  for  provincial  states  will  cease, — then  the  time  will 
have  arrived,  when,  for  the  public  advantage,  the  royal  promise 
of  a  national  representation  can  be  safely  fulfilled.  In  such  an 
assembly  the  amicable  collision  of  opposite  views  will  tend  to 
remove  prejudices,  to  rectify  pre«conceived  opinions,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  hitherto  jarring  elements,  so  as  to  form  a  centre  of 
Prussian  nationality,  an  object  which  the  exalted  mind  of  the  sove* 
reign  labours  to  accomplish,  as  the  noblest  monument  of  his  reign. 
Till  that  time  arrives,  no  one  who  wishes  to  address  the  public  on 
matters  of  general  concernment,  and  writes  in  a  spirit  of  temperate 
and  calm  inquiry,  with  respect  not  excluding  freedom,  not  for  the 
school  but  for  the  world,  will  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
impartial  hearing  from  those  who  have  the  power  of  turning 
general  observations  to  beneficial  account.  So  long  as  the  public 
functionaries  in  Prussia  are  on  the  watch  for  every  man  of  distin- 
guished talent,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  eager  to  receive  him  into 
their  ranks,  without  regard  to  his  birth,  wealth,  or  family  con- 
nexions :  so  long  as  they  prove  themselves  the  most  cultivated  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  nation,  all  who  look  more  to  the  spint 
than  to  mere  forms,  must  regard  them  as  the  best  representatives 
of  the  people — as  the  intellectual  element  of  public  life — the  ideal 
power  of  the  populac  spirit.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  inaptitude  for 
public  affairs  still  exhibited  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
Prussia,  that  in  a  body  of  national  representatives,  from  which  the 
administrative  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom  was  not  excluded,  the 
latter,  from  its  being  the  roost  capable  and  intelligent  portion  of 
the  people,  and  from  its  almost  exclusive  acquaintance  with  public 
business,  would  soon  acquire  sueh  an  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance, as  to  render  the  representation  almost  nugatory. 
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The  causes  that  have  given  diis  character  of  superiority  to  the 
Prussian  Bureaucratie  are  well  worth  inquiring  into.  The  first 
point  that  claims  our  attention  is  the  constitution  of  the  adminis- 
trative hierarchy  itself*  This  is  founded  on  two  leading  principles^ 
— science,  and  the  division  of  labour.  In  Prussia  it  is  regarded  aa 
a  truism,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  administration  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  study  and  practice,  like  every  other  business. 
Talent  may  here  do  much,  but  even  talent  of  the  highest  kind  will 
not  prevent  its  possessor  from  committing  very  serious  mistakes, 
unless  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  knowledge  and  experience.  But 
to  administer — to  direct  the  movements  of  the  complicated  state* 
machine,  requires  a  very  long  apprenticeship  in  its  own  peculiar 
department,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  distinction  in  another 
line  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  possession  of  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  a  successful  administrator  of  the  highest  class.  The 
requisites  are  so  different  in  the  different  branches, — the  field 
is  so  vast,  that  one  is  not  sufficient  for  all ;  at  the  same  time  the 
connexion  between  the  various  branches  is  so  close,  that  without 
some  general  knowledge  of  every  one  of  them,  no  one  can  ever 
be  a  good  administrator.  This  view  has  made  it  be  laid  down  as 
«  rule,  that  no  one  can  hold  an  office  of  any  importance  under 
government,  who  has  not  made  a  regular  study  of  politic^)  eco- 
nomy and  the  sciences  connected  with  it,  and  previously  given 
practical  proofs  of  his  knowledge  and  ability.  With  the  view  of 
affording  to  individuals  an  opportunity  of  developing  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed  to  a  candi- 
date for  employment,  as  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  may  be  ex- 
amined; but  in  every  candidate  a  quantum  of  knowledge  is  looked 
for  which  in  England  would  be  considered  very  high  scientific 
acquirement.  Whoever  means  to  follow  the  career  of  official  life 
must,  even  before  he  is  admitted  a  student  in  one  of  the  universi- 
ties, exhibit  proofs  of  such  a  degree  of  classical,  mathematical,  and 
historical  learning,  as  would,  in  more  countries  of  Europe  than 
one,  entitle  its  possessor  to  be  regarded  as  a  scholar,  in  the  en- 
larged sense  of  the  term ;  and  after  finishing  his  course  of  studies, 
he  must  again  undergo  repeated  and  severe  examinations.  The 
examinations  for  those  who  are  destined  for  the  law,  and  for 
such  as  wish  to  enter  into  the  public  offices,  are  quite  distinct. 
Whoever  wishes  to  qualify  himself  for  a  lawyer  or  judge,  is  ex- 
amined publicly  by  two  members  of  the  superior  law  court  of  the 
province,  (06er/a/iJes-gmcA/,) designated  for  the  purpose  by  the 
president  of  the  court,  who  is  also  frequently  in  attendance ;  and 
all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  matter  are  allowed  to  be  present 
at  these  examinations.  The  subjects  on  which  the  candidate  is 
examined  are  the  history  of  law,  the  Roman,  German,  canon,  &c.; 
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in  shorty  every  branch  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  general 
study  of  law.     If  the  candidate  acquits  himself  satisfactorily,  he 
is  admitted  to  the  bar,  under  the  title  of  auscultator  (hearer) ;  is 
attached  to  one  of  the  law  courts,  and  placed  under  the  tutorship 
of  one  of  the  members  of  that  court.     He  is  first  employed  for 
some  months  in  writing  down  the  affidavits  in  the  different  suits, 
under  the  dictation  of  his  tutor,  who  explains  to  him,  as  opportu- 
nity offers,  the  reasons  for  the  course  of  proceeding.    By  degrees 
he  is  initiated  into  the  different  branches,  and  allowed,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  different  members,  to  discuss  legal  points  more  in- 
dependently, first  in  the  easy  and  trifling,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
more  complicated  and  important  cases  that   come  before   the 
court.     After  having  passed,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
through  the  routine  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  court,  he 
obtains   certificates   from   the  different  members  under   whose 
tuition  he  has  been  placed,  and  if  these  are  satisfactory,  the  presi* 
dent  also  grants  him  one,  testifying  that  the  candidate  may  be 
admitted  to  a  second  examination.     This,  like  the  first,  is  a  pub- 
lic one;  but  the  subject  of  examination  is  now  exclusively  Prus- 
sian law.     The  candidate  must  also  make  reports,  and  draw  up 
decrees,  in  some  cases  of  difficulty,  which  are  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  criticism  of  the  superior  provincial  court.     If  the 
result  is  satisfactory,  the  candidate  becomes  a  referendary,  (Ober-- 
landes-gerichts-referendarius,)  and  recommences  his  studies  in  the 
court.  After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  if  the  superior  provincial  court 
continues  to  be  satisfied  with  his  knowledge,  intelligence,  diligence, 
and  general  conduct,  he  may  be  appointed  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  in 
the  country,  or  in  an  inferior  court  in  one  of  the  towns  which  has  a 
less  population  than  10,000  souls.     But  if  he  seeks  to  become  a 
member  of  the  superior  court,  he  must  take  his  stand  there  for 
three  years  more;  must  again  go  his  round  of  the  whole  range  of 
the  business  of  the  court,  must  conduct,  on  the  spot,  three  law- 
suits of  a  complicated  kind,  under  the  controul  of  a  member  of 
the  court,  but  without  any  assistance,  and  must  draw  up  a  number 
of  decrees,  which  the  court  adopts  as  its  own.     If  at  the  end  of 
this  second  course,  his  performances  have  obtained  him  the  satis- 
factory testimonials  of  the  members  of  the  court  and  the  president, 
he  is  admitted  to  a  third  examination,  which  embraces  law  in 
general,  and  the  Prussian  law  in  particular,  in  the  fullest  detail ; 
diis  is  conducted  by  five  commissioners,  judges  of  repute,  and 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  of  justice.    If  he  passes 
through  this  ordeal  with  credit, — if  he  succeeds  in  the  decrees, 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  draw  up,  on  the  instant,  in  cases  of  dif- 
ficulty that  are  proposed  to  him,  he  then  obtains  a  certificate  that 
he  has  given  proofs  of  the  possession  of  sufficient  learning  and 
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skill  to  entitle  him  to  be  a  member  of  a  superior  law-court,  he 
is  appointed  an  assessor  of  such  court,  and  is  promoted  as  vacan- 
cies occur  to  a  judgeship  {Oberlaudes-gerichtsrath.) 

The  admission  to,  and  advancement  in,  the  public  offices  pro- 
ceeds according  to  similar  rules.  After  finishing  his  course  of 
studies  at  the  university,  and  before  he  undergoes  his  first  exa- 
mination, the  candidate  must  have  devoted  himself  for  a  year  at 
least  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  industry, 
residing  during  that  time  in  some  great  agricultural,  commercial, 
or  manufacturing  establishment,  and  making  himself  familiar  with 
the  details  of  business,  or  the  processes  of  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures. The  subjects  of  this  first  examination  are  not  very  pre- 
cisely defined :  they  embrace  questions  of  administration,  history, 
geography,  languages,  natural  science,  philosophy,  legislation,  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  the  land,  and  especially  political 
economy,  regard  being  also  had  to  the  studies  to  which  the  can- 
didate has  addicted  himself  in  preference.  This  examination 
passed,  the  candidate  becomes  a  referendary  {RegierunigS'referen^ 
darius),  and  is  bound  apprentice  to  one  of  the  district-govern- 
ments (jR^gieruTrgen)  :  in  this  capacity  he  comes  successively  under 
the  tuition  of  the  several  members  of.  that  body.  When  his 
apprenticeship,  expires  he  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials 
from  his  superiors,  and  be  again  examined  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
acquirements  in  the  difierent  departments,  and  his  competency  to 
perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  him.  During  another  period  of 
from  three  to  five  years  he  is  gradually  initiated  into  higher  func- 
tions, and  taught  all  that  may  be  required  to  qualify  him  for  his 
last  examination.  This,  like  that  of  the  judges,  takes* place  at 
Berlin,  before  a  special  board  of  commissioners  {obertxaminations^ 
commission)  composed  of  the .  leading  ministers  of  the  crown. 
The  candidate  is  again  examined  on  the  same  topics  as  on  his 
first  examination,  and  at  the  same  time  very  minutely  and  search- 
ingly  on  questions  of  administrative  law  and  the  economical  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  particularly  of  the  province  in  which  he 
served  his  apprenticeship.  He  is  also  required  to  produce  a 
written  essay  or  treatise  on  some  administrative  or  scientific  pro- 
blem. This  last  ordeal  successfully  passed,  he  is  appointed  an 
assessor  of  one  of  the  district-governments,  under  similar  condi- 
tions with  the  law  candidate,  and  with  the  expectation  of  becoming 
in  due  time  a  member  of  the  government  board  (Regierungsrath). 

These  successive  trials.,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  must 
concur  before  any  one  can  become  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, make  it  not  only  very  difficult,  but  next  to  impossible,  for 
any  unqualified  or  improper  person  to  intrude  himself  into  it.  As 
the  candidates  are  obliged  to  occupy  themselves  with  scientific 
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MrMtils,  even  white  tbey  have  offimi  dnty  to  perfonn,  they  ftcqum 
Vy  that  meaiM  avcientific  tuin,  which  ^enerallj  accompaiiiea  the  in- 
dividual through  life,  and  serves  to  give  a  character  oif  science  and 
iuperior  knowledge  to  the  whale  body  of  public  officers*  <Atthe 
same  time,  it  generally  appears  that  each  attaches  himself  to  one 
particular  department,  and  is  almost  universally  promoted  in  that 
department.  It  is  not  considered  that  a  good  minbter  of  public 
kistruetion  will  make  an  able  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  or  of 
finance;  and  therefore  the  appointment  to  the  higher  offices  is 
generally  made  from  the  immediate  subordinates  of  the  same  de- 
partment who  have  distinguished  themselves.  The  division  of 
labour  thus  kept  up  is  most  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  skill  and  experience  in  each  department. 

The  spirit  prevailing  among  the  public  officers  is  excellent; 
most  of  them  are  truly  anxious  to  be  indeed  the  servants  of  the 
public;  and  if  at  any  time  there  are  to  be  found  some  who  con- 
duct themselves  improperly,  show  a  deficiency  of  proper  spirit,  or 
a  want  of  respect  for  public  opinion,  they  are  sure  to  be  generally 
despised  by  their  fellows*  Such  a  diing  as  bribery  is  hardly  ev«r 
beard  of. 

Of  the  judicial  body,  the  general  conviction  entertained  among 
all  classea  of  society  is,  that  no  one  will  ever  be  wronged  wilfully 
by  it.  Into  the  details  of  the  administration  of  justice,  we  have 
no  room  here  to  enter.  Notwithstanding  great  defects,  the  cor- 
rection of  which  is  one  of  the  objects  most  unceasingly  pursued 
b^  their  government,  the  Prussians  pride  themselves  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  system  by  which  justice  is  more  equally  distributed  than 
almost  any  other  in  Europe.  The  collegiate  form  of  a  great 
number  of  the  law  courts,  generally  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  members  ;«^two,  and  in  most  cases  three  stages  of  ap- 
peal that  are  open  to  the  suitors ; — forms  that  provide  security,  as 
squch  as  forms  can,  against  fraud; — a  code  that  speaks  consistently 
and  in  plain  and  popular  language,  and  is  moreover  in  entire  con- 
sonance with  natural  equity,  and  with  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  age ; — provisions  which  make  justice  equally  accessible  to 
the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  by  not  requiring  payment  from  him  who  is 
steeped  in  poverty; — arrangements  which  take  from  the  judges 
all  interest  in  the  increase  of  expenses,  or  in  the  protraction  of 
inits) — these  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Prussian  judicial  sys- 
tem. The  magisterial  body  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit*  of 
justice;  suitors  may  be  occasionally  injured  by  the  tediousness  or 
unnecessary  delays  of  the  proceedings,  but  they  have  scarcely  ever 
to  complain  of  a  hasty  or  inconsiderate  decision,  or  of  the  par- 
tiality of  the  judge  to  one  party  over  another. 
With  respeet  to  the  criminal  law,  it  should  be  observed  that 
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altbouf^  Prusm  baa  iK>t»  except  in  the  Ubioe  provinoei, 
trial  bj  JHiy,  the  law  affofds  great  securities  i^ainat  tbe  coih 
demQatioa  of  the  innoeeotf  Persons  arrested  must  be  examined 
unikim  tkreet  days  Qt  latest,  and  unless  circumstances  render  it 
impossible  (wbicb  must  appear  in  evidence)  their  trial  must  pro* 
oeed  de  di^  in  diem  until  its  conclusion.  All  captious  and  sug« 
geati?e  questions*  and  every  speoies  of  compulsion  in  order  tQ 
extort  confession^  are  forbidden;  the  accused  must  subscribe  all 
Ibe  proceedings^  which  the  examining  magistrate  dictates  to  a 
clerk,  who  holds  bis  office  independent  of  him«  and  is  sworn  tQ 
take  notice  of  anythioi^  that  is  not  conformable  to  truth*  Tha 
records  are  examined  by  at  least  three  members  of  the  court,  and 
in  cases  of  importance  by  several  more;  and  the  sentence  b  deli- 
vered by  a  board,  accordmg  to  a  theory  of  proofs,  which  is  very 
favourable  to  the  accused.  In  political  cases,  it  has  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  right  of  a  prisoner  not  to  be  withdrawn  from 
bis  natural  judges  has  not  always  been  respected,  but  recourse 
has  rarely  been  had  to  extraordinary  courts,  and  whenever  it  haa^ 
their  composition  has  been  such  as  to  secure  an  impartial  distrii- 
bution  of  justice*  Our  space  compels  us  to  refrain  from  entering 
into  the  peculiarities  of  the  jndicial  administration  in  the  Rhine 
prorinces,  in  order  to  notice  some  points  of  greater  interest* 

As  every  office  in  the  administration,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  idike  open  to  all  classes  of  society,  (three  of  the  present 
ministers,  viz.  the  minister  of  justice,  the  minister  of  finance,- and 
the  minbter  of  foreign  affairs,  were  originally  only  simple  citizens, 
without  wealth  or  powerful  connections  of  any  kind,)  it  happens 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  public  officers  belong  to  the  mid* 
dling  class.  They  are  also  generally  possessed  of  some  private 
fortune,  which  when  added  to  the  competence  secured  to  them  by 
the  very  moderate  emoluments  attached  to  their  situation,  places 
them  in  a  state  of  comfort.  There  are  very  few  of  them  who  can 
be  called  wealthy,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  adminish 
tration  is  so  popular,  as  in  this  way  so  many  links  are  formed  be* 
tween  the  government  and  the  middle  ranks.  The  moderate  for- 
tunes of  the  administrative  hierarchy,  which  are  not  great  enough 
to  excite  envy,  at  the  same  time  quite  sufficient  to  confer  respect- 
ability, contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  secure  to  them  the  public 
confidence;  while  the  certainty  of  their  position  (they  can  only  be 
removed  from  office  according  to  established  forms,  which  pre- 
vent any  arbitrary  acts)  and  their  high  scientific  character  clothe 
them  with  authority,  and  the  humanity,  public  spirit,  and  sense  of 
justice  prevalent  in  their  ranks  command  the  general  esteem. 
The  elements  of  this  hierarchy  are  in  a  great  degree  of  an  antt- 
aristocratic  nature.    They  have,  by  the  certainty  of  their  position, 
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almost  become  a  power  in  the  state;  at  all  events,  a  much  more 
infiuential  one  than  any' which'  the  remains  of  the  aristocracy  can 
claim.*  *  The  political  views' of  the -Prussian  publicists  are  also — 
as  is  well  remarked  by  the  author  of  Prussia  and  Francef — 
a  good  deal  niade  up  of  a  combination  of  monarchical  and  de- 
mocratical  ideas,  and  are  at  any  rate  decidedly  anti-aristocratical* 
We  cannot  give  a  stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  following  pas- 
sage which  we  quote  from  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Wehnert«(No.  3,) 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  member 
of  the  district- government  of  Botsdam,  and  whose  views  ate  cer- 
tainly shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  public  men  in  Prussia. 

.  ''  Every  constitution,  and  every  administration  is  good,  which  evinces 
practical  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man,  even  in,  the  humblest  individual 
of  the  nation — which  recognizes  neither  privileged  nor  oppressed  classes 
— which  makes  equality  of  rights  a  fundamental  law — which  protects 
the  citizens  from  all  arbitrary  acts,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may — 
which  leaves  every  person  at  liberty  to  exert  his  faculties,  and  to  improve 
his  fortune  by  industry ) — every  government,  we  say,  conducted  ener- 
getically in  this  spirit,  is  a  good  goverument.  Wherever  the  anxiety  for 
the  common  welfare,  the  endeavour  to  make  all  classes  equal  partici- 
pators in  the  general  good  fortune  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  are  the 
moving  springs  of  public  measures,  there  the  maxims  of-  the  govern- 
ment go  far  towards  realizing  the  heau-ideal  which  is  the  object  of  the 
philanthropist's  desire.  Such  an  object  may  be  much  more  easily  effected 
Dy  an  enlightened  and  resolute  statesman  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment than  under  any  other,  as  the  comprehensive  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign facilitates  his  carrying  through  plans  of  improvement,  overcomes 
opposition,  and  enables  him  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  age,  by  the  reno- 
vation  of  political   institutions   which  require  it In   a   good 

government,  every  action  is  the  expression  of  reason Monarchy 

consists  in  the  unity  of  the  sovereign  power,  from  which  all  emanates, 
and  to  which  all  returns.  But  the  unity  of  national  spirit  can  only  be 
created  by  it, ;  if  the  general  amor  patrioc  be  such  as  to  make'men  re- 
nounce antiquated  claims  and  prejudices  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation ; 
if  the  government  does  not  allow  its  steps  to  be  fettered  by  the  particular 
interests  of  certain  classes  of  society  ;  and  if  it  grants  to  no  one  class  a 
preponderance  over  the  others.  The  aggregation  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  well-educated  men  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  is  the  prin- 
'  cipal  support  of  a  state.  It  is  to  the  great  power  of  the  middle  classes 
that  all  the  movements  of  our  century  are  to  be  ascribed,  proceeding  as 
they  did  from  the  altered  state  of  society  by  a  sort  of  natural  necessity. 

*  The  fortunes  of  the  arisiocracy  tliroaghout  Prussia  are  greatly  reduced,  as  an 
instance  of  which  nvc  may  mention  the  state  of  the  landed  property  in  the  March  of 

.  Brandenborgh  in  1827.  The  total  value  of  the  nobU  estates  in  that  province  was  csti- 
niuted  at  twenty-seven  millions  of  rix-dollars,  on  which  there  were  incumbrances  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-one  millions  j  whereas  the  present  estites  were  valued  at  thirty-one 

^  millions,  and  the  charges  upon  them  only  six  millions  and  a  half. 
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In  tbe  middle  ranks  only  is  a  nation^  politically  speaking,  formed.  With 
it  kings  first  obtained  true  subjects,  instead  of  .vassals  and  slaves.  An 
aristocracy  is  tbe  counterpart  of  a  state i of  citizens  '^^here  tbe  governing 
principle  is  equality  ;  there  it  is  exception.  ..  Civic  merit  js  tbe  govern- 
ing idea  of  our  time,  wbicb  cannot  be  resisted  with  impunity  3  wben  a 
great  idea  bas  got  possession  of  an  age,  all' opposition  to  it  is  utterly 
vain.  .  .  .  Most  dangerous  to  mo'narcliy  is  its  general  weak  partiality  to 
an  illegal  aristocracy,  by  wbicb'  it  is  frequently  debased.  ^  Public  life  bas 
now  attained  a  bigber  moral  character  tban  wben  it  was 'exhibited  in  tbe 
patrimonial  egotism  which  was  the  characteristic  of  former  times.  In  a 
pure  monarchy,  tbe  sovereign  stands  so  high  upon  his  throne  in  tranquil 
dignity^  so  exalted  over  every  rank^  that  his  interest  is  coincident  with 
the  general  interest  of  the  civic  state.  The  centre  of  power,  tbe  mo- 
narch is  the  highest  human  unity ;  unity  of  power  is  the  soul  of  his 
government.  Where  genuine  sovereignty  protects  tbe  state,  there  only 
tbe  nation  can  be  certain  that  tbe  passions  or  narrow  views  of  single 
classes  or  leading  men  shall  not  assume  to  be  the  will  of  the  people, — that 
tbe  spirit  of  party  shall  be  replaced  by  a  common  spirit, — and  that  tbe  na- 
tion shall  live  with 'moral  dignity  and  intellectual  pride  in  a  political  body 
that  exists  in  it. '  It  is  indispensable  that  tbe  government^  which  keeps  all 
the  threads  of  administration  in  its  bands;  should  by  its  mental  cultiva- 
tion^ by  tbe  mass  of  its  acquired  knowledge,  by  its  just  appreciation  of 
tbe  spirit  of  tbe  tima  and  of  its  own  people,  by  its  honesty,  firmness  and 
strength  of  purpose^  and  by  its  strong  and  sincere  desire  that  justice 
shall  have  sway ;  it  is  indispensable^  we  say,  that  in  all  these  attributes 
the  government  should  surpass  even  tbe  highest  standard  of  intellect  and 
morals  among  its  people,  that  it  should  stand  in  all  respects  pre-emi- 
nently above  it." 

To  a  system  founded  on  such  principles,  and  directed  to  such 
ainiS|  is  Prussia  indebted  for .  tbe  -  high  cultivation,  intelligence, 
and  moral  power  which  her  administration  has  attained.  The 
other  German  states  regard  it  as  the  model  of  what  a  political 
body  may  become  through  its  administration.  Its  present  happy 
state  is  the  result  of  the  most  perfect  agreement  between  the 
government  and  the  people  in  regard  to  the  most  urgent  interests 
of  the  time.  At  the  time  that  Prussia,  through  the  great  defects 
of  her  administration,  and  a  concurrence  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  king  and  the  enlight- 
ened statesmen  who  called  his  resolution  into  action.  Judged  that 
by  the  internal  development  of  a  genuine  national  spirit,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  legal  freedom,  and  by  those  alone, 
were  those  giant  powers  likely  to  be  awakened  which  would  raise 
Prussia  from  her  actual  degradation,  and  exalt  her  even  higher 
than  her  former  elevated  position.  **  How  happy  shall  we  be,*' 
said  Hardenberg.to  the  intermistic  representatives, /'if,,  by  the 
noble  resolution  of, a, just  and  enlightened  monarch, /and  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  an  intelligent  and  right-minded  people. 
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enlighfetied  enough  to  comprehend  its  real  farteiiBstSy  ^rKb  suedeed 
hk  establishing,  without  a  violent  revolution,  a  new  systeai  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wants  of  the  age.^  It  has  succeeded!  Pett* 
dality,  with  all  its  characteristics  and  acconrplininieMs,  hta  been 
banished ;  all  the  fetters  which  impeded  the  progress  of  a  higher 
cultivation,  or  the  movements  of  material  or  spiritual  freedom, 
liave  been  broken ;  the  distinction  of  classes  has  been  changed  into 
civic  equality;  an  entirely  new  basis  has  been  given  to  the  state 
by  the  emancipation  and  development  of  the  classes  of  burghera 
and  peasants,  and,  above  all,  by  the  entire  re-oi^gnnizatioa  of  the 
ttdmrnistrative  authorities.  The  ntiitarian  power  of  tfie  monardi 
was  surrounded  by  institutions  which  secured  the  most  Mnple 
jbfnjoyment  of  rational  freedom  and  the  dominion  of  die  taw 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  no  way  can  a  government  exhibit  the  extent  of  its  itttelli- 
j;ence,  or  its  knowledge  of  social  wants,  more  conspicuously  than 
in  its  classification  of  the  various  departments  of  public  businesa, 
ill  its  regulations  for  the  eftcient  action  of  the  different  authori- 
ties, and  HI  its  distribution  of  the  powers  by  which  society  is  to  be 
moved,  either  in  great  masses  or  in  minor  groups.  The  different 
branches  of  administration  require,  in  a  great  kingdom  ift  least, 
to  be  dassed  syst^fmatically  acccordmg  to  their  natvre,  and  geo* 
graphically  according  to  districts ;  bat  they  must  be  cotmected 
together  by  certain  links,  and  the  divided  organs  placed  in  pcrfeet 
subordination  to  the  preponderating  will  of  the  central  authority, 
that  unity  and  order  in  the  state  may  be  secured.  Unity  of  form), 
6rganic  coherence,  and  internal  activity,  are  the  objects  of  this 
inachinery.  The  re-organization  of  the  public  offices  in  Prussia 
was  begun  by  Stein  in  December,  1908,  and  continued  b^  the 
Ordinances  of  the  27th  Oct.  1810,  SOth  April,  1815,  fiOth  March, 
and  fiSd  Odt.  lBi7,  Slst  Dec.  1825,  &c.  These  laws  corrected 
the  faiflts  which  had  insensibly  rooted  themselves  in  die  former 
histitntions,  either  from  an  excess  of  controul,  of  from  pemiciona 
divisions  and  conflicts  between  the  different  authorities,  which 
Impeded  their  spontaneous  action.  The  aim  of  the  new  orgai^ 
Nation  was  to  create  a  free  and  self-dependant  efficiency,  not  only 
in  every  public  board,  however  great  or  small,  but  even  in  indi* 
vidual  minds,  at  the  same  time  without  impairing  the  general 
unit^.  Branches  of  administration  were  separated  which  had  no 
natural  connection,  and  those  of  a  similar  kind  united ;  the  attri- 
butes of  the  different  authorities  were  clearly  defined,  and  business 
was  diverted  of  the  antiquated  forms  which  impeded  its  march.  The 
different  branches  are  all  concentrated,  according  to  a  uniform  sy9«- 
tern,  in  the  hands  of  the  several  ministers  placed  at  the  head  of 
them;  but  the  duties  of  these  mmisters  are  confined  to  thedirec- 


ibn  and  iwpecCsoa  of  tke  pilUk  affun»  die  pi^MHB^  forkgi»» 
IfttioAy  ^  coDtroal  of  the  district  govcmmeats,  and  to  the  com- 
bioaftion  of  adiniaistnitive  reaiikt  for  the  presenratioo  of  unitj  in 
the  central  admiaktration;  in  order  that  thej  may  thus  be  better 
esahled  to  ascertaio  ivhether  the  object!  of  admioMtralioa  have 
been  accooiplitbed,  and  provide  a  remedy  where  they  fail.  They 
act  under  the  toimediate  orders  of  the  king,  but  being  independent 
in  their  several  departments,  they  are  fully  responsible  for  tfaift 
which  they  have  to  controuL  They  aubmit  to  the  king  the  names 
<»f  the  candidates  for  office  or  promotion,  which  are  not  in  thw 
immediate  ^ift;  but  they  must  obtain  the  king's  sanction,  through 
the  state-^amistry  (or  cabinet  council)  of  any  measure  involving  a 
change  in  the  rules  or  principles  of  the  administration*  The 
same  saactioti  is  required  for  all  grants  of  money  or  pensions 
which  are  not  £xed  by  law ;  and  the  budget  is,  of  course,  always 
aubmitted  to  the  king.  The  nomination  to  die  offices  of  upper 
presidents  and  presidents  of  the  district  governments  is  made  by  the 
council  in  a  body,  and  receives  the  royal  sanction.  The  miniaten 
give  the  first  impulse,  and  superintend  the  movement  of  the  ad- 
mimstration,  that  it  may  go  on  with  regidarity;  but  their  business 
is  less  to  act  themselves  than  to  make  others  acty-^-rather  to  dis- 
cover the  means  of  effecting  public  ol^ects,  than  to  execute  them 
personally.  They,  therefore,  require  to  be  kept  free  from  the 
ipreat  mass  of  minor  business  and  its  details,  to  be  better  eoabled 
to  keep  in  view  the  great  outline  of  business,  and  devote  tbenip- 
selves  tranquilly  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  public  interest  within  their  several  spheres.  For  this 
reason,  the  single  departments  are  divided  intosections,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  under*8eoretaries  (JHreoiortn  dtr  Abtheim 
hmgen)  who  have  the  charge  of  all  current  affairs  of  which  the 
minister  thinks  it  needless  to  retain  the  decision  in  his  own  hands. 
These  directors  have  in  their  sections  a  deciding  vote;  the  affaita 
are  discussed  among  them  and  a  number  of  councillors  {voriragende 
MiUhe),  who  have  only  a  consultative  vote.  The  ministries  have 
neither  quite  a  bureaucratic  nor  quite  a  collegiate  form;  the  mem- 
bers attached  to  them  are  not  appointed  by  the  minister,  but  by 
the  king,  and  neither  the  minister  nor  the  under-secretary  has  the 
power  of  dismissing  them.  The  minister  is  bound  to  discuss  the 
affairs  with  his  councillors,  but  they  have  no  voice  in  their  deci- 
sion. A  collegiate  form  here  would  only  tend  to  paralyze  the 
action  of  the  authority  in  whom  the  central  power  is  lodged ;  the 
discussion,  however,  must  be  of  use  in  preventing  the  minister 
from  acting  with  precipitation,  and  furnishing  him  with  materials 
for  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

The  state-ministry  (^^aa(«iiimis/eritfm)  (or  cabinet  council)  is  the 
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central  point  through  i/vhich  harmony  and  uniformity  are  kept  op 
•between  the  various  departments.  It  is  composed  of  the  different 
minrsters  in  office,  several  ministers  without  portfolios,  and  the 
prince  royal.  ■  Before  it  are  brought  all  questions  of  competency 
or  conflict  between  different  jurisdictions,  and  all  matters  which 
require  agreement  or  conformity.  The  ministers  are  bound 
to  report  to  this  council  from  time  to  time  on  the  state  of  their 
respective  departments. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  council  of  state  {Staatsrath),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  no  salaries  and  incur  no  responsibility;  this  is 
a  species  of  consulting  board,  the  business  of  which  is  to  discuss 
all  plans  for  the  improvement  of  legislation.  It  consists  of  about 
seventy  members,  including  the  different  ministers  of  state,  the 
upper-presidents,  if  they  happen  to  be  at  Berlin,  the  princes  of 
die  blood-royal  who  have  attained  their  eighteenth  year,  several 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  both  civil  and  military,  and  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  of  business  or  learning,  who  have  been 
called  by  the  king's  confidence  to  take  a  seat  in  it.*  Here  the 
proposed  new  laws  or  ordinances  are  discussed^  and  judged  by  the 
tests  of  science  in  its  most  advanced  state,  and  by  the  unchange- 
able principles  of  law  and  equity;  and  their  efficiency  as  well  as 
the  clearness  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  are  stu- 
died by  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  statesmen,  according 
to  a  systematic  view  of  all  branches  of  legislation.  Every  subject, 
previous  to  its  discussion,  is  committed  to  a  reporter,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  the  council,  the  ministers  are  bound  to  communicate 
all.  necessary  information.  In  this  way  a  calm,  impartial,  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  various  interests  or  objects 
affected  by  legislation  is  secured,  perhaps  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
is  attainable  by  human  weakness.  To  this  it  is  owing  that,  with  all 
its  defects,  the  Prussian  legislation  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison, both  as  to  matter  and  form,  with  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe ;  and  if  the  style  of  the  ordinances  is  sometimes  not 
so  clear  as  could  be  wished,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
less  open  to  criticism,  were  it  discussed  and  settled  in  public  or 
popular  assemblies.  'The  labours  of  the  council  are  divided  into 
seven  sections,  each  of  which  embraces  a  particular  department  of 
business,  such  as  justice,  finance,  public  instruction,  &c.  Here 
the  matter  Js  prepared  for  general  discussion  in  committees,  from 
which  the  royal  princes  are  excluded,  and  before  which,  whenever 
it  seems  useful,  persons   of  every  station  in  life  are  called,  and 


*  Among  these,  for  instance,  are  the  distinguished  professors  of  the  Universitj  of 
Berlin,  Savigny  and  Hofinan,  William  Humboldt,  Nikolovios,  StHgeroann,  Beuth,  and 
man^  other  eminent  and  excellent  men. 
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examined.  '.  The  council  has  only  to  consider  the  laws .  proposed 
by  the  king,  but  possesses  no  initiative.  All  cases  in  which  the 
destitution  of:  public  officers  for  alleged  misconduct  is  called  for, 
come  before  it ;  as  do  all  disputes  or  differences  that  may  arise 
between  the  different  ministers. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  ministerial  authority .  unim- 
paired  over  the  district  governments,  the  distance  of  some  of 
which  from  the  seat  of  power  removes  them  from  under  its  im- 
mediate inspection,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  Upper  Pre- 
sideniBy  (Ober'-prasidentenf)  who  act  as  the  representatives  of  the 
ministers  in  the  several  provinces,*  and  exercise  a  more  exact  con* 
troul  over  the  district  governments,  at  the  same  time  that  they  serve 
as  a  sort  of  equipoise  to  the  centralization  effected  in  these  bodies. 
Their  situation  gives  them  the  means  of  making  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  managing  business,  as  well  as  of  preservmg  their  judg- 
ments unaffected  by  the  influence  of  prejudices  to  which  those  en« 
gaged  in  more  active  duties  are  liable;  it  enables  them  to  represent 
the  peculiarities  of  the  province  in  opposition  to  the  more  general 
views  of  the  ministers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  that  every 
branch  of  public  business  is  conducted  in  conformity  to  the 
general  system.  The  authority  of  the  upper  president  is  princi- 
pally a.controuling  one ;  but  he  has  also  a  consulting,  and  some- 
times an  executive  authority..  He  controuls  not  only  the  authorities 
beneath  him,  but  in  a  certain  degree  also  those  above  him,  by  giving 
utterance  to  his  sentiments,  whenever  an  opinion  is  called  for,  re- 
quiring  a  more  enlarged  view  than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
district  government  itself.  He  has  to  look  to  the  execution  of  such 
measures  as  extend  beyond  the  compass  of  the  single  govern- 
ments. Under  his  immediate  direction  are  the  consistories  and 
school  colleges,  to  which  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
and  of  public  instruction  in  the  district  belongs.  These :  autho- 
rities, however,  are  only  sections  of  the  administrative  board,  in 
whose  hands  the  administration,  properly  speaking,  in  the  several 
district  governments,  is  vested.  The  number  of  those. boards 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  twenty-five.f  Their  collegiate  form 
certainly  diminishes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  energy  of  their 
executive  authority ;  but  it  has  the  counterbalancing  advantage  of 
affording  a  strong  protection   to  .the  subject  against  arbitrary 


*  The  provinces  of  East  and  West  Pnissia,  Cleves  and  Labeck,  Berg  and  the  Lower 
Bbine,  have  jointly  an  Upper  President ;  all  the  other  powen  have  one  attached  to 
each, 

t  They  have  thair  residences  at  Kouigsberg,  Gorobinnen,  Danttig,  Marienwerder, 
Posen,  Brorobfrg,  Potsdam,  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder*  Stettin,  Coeslin,  Stralsund,  Brea- 
Ian,  Oppehi,  Licgnits,  Magdeburg,  Merscburg,  Erfurt,  Munster,  Minden,  Arensberg;, 
Cologne,  DusseldorIF,  Coblenu,  Trier,  and  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 
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|Mmer  and  Mginiice,  and  Ait  teit  Mcurity  &r  die  iiii|inlnlit]p> 
libendkjt  aad  a»skfteacy  of  liheir  mfwiiwi.  Hie  tdeots  mil 
experieeoe  of  mamj  ndividiiBfa  are  bcre  combined ;  mad  even  4e 
font  of  an  abftnct  {Mnocnge  acdag  increases  the  confidenoe 
the  public  deservedly  place  in  these  bodies.  Their  position 
A^  large  n^Kmsibilky  ^^esled  in  Aem,  is  a  very  kkfcpondcnt  one, 
OS  it  is  only  m  a  few  and  very  pecnHM*  caaes  that  «bey  le^iie  ni^ 
aandaon  for  their  acts  from  iSkt  higher  aathoiicies.  They  often 
«emooalrate  when  dw  apidication  of  general  measures  appe«B  ta 
involve  a  hardship  on  the  inhabitants  of  their  dtstnct,  and  ahns 
eerve  ns  a  {MOtectiott  against  die  abuse  of  the  higher  fioaven,  ns 
well  as  against  local  tyranny.  They  avail  fbemsolaes  of  nl  ihe 
advantages  which  acience  can  sn^ply^  and  conduct  the  aduiuislin 
tion  on  the  snost  approved  principles  cf  potoical  eonaomy ;  the 
regidations  by  vi^noh  diey  are  guided  have  been  sncoesstvely  am- 
proved  in  die  aevend  departments*  and  die  spitit  which  they 
Iwendie  is  much  more  favom^ble  to  the  subject  than  to  the  revo* 
Hue,  die  improvement  of  which  is  necessarily  a  main  object  ef 
their  eaertiona.  The  administration  of  the  indirect  taxes,  a  de*- 
partmeilt  which  requires  greater  activky  and  energy,  forms  a  separ 
rale  and  dhrttnct  branch,  entrasted  to  the  charge  of  proviociid 
4ax-directorB»  acting  immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  iniaister 
ef  finance  and  the  general  taa-dftrecton  These  tax^direotors  are 
^entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  district  govemrnent  bontd, 
nnd  bound  >to  do  so  whenever  summoned  iby  the  president  of 
the  board ;  on  such  occasions  they  have  a  right  to  give  ibeir 
<vote  as  members.  The  district  government^bwrds  hnve  each  a 
•president,  and  sometimes  a  vice-president,  and  consist  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  members.*  They  were  formerly  divided  into 
two  sections,  with  a  director  at  the  head  of  each ;  but  of  late  yean, 
for  the  purpose  of  greater  dispatch,  these  sections  have  been  mul- 
tiplied to  three  and  sometimes  four,  under  the  direction  of  upper 
government  councillors  i^Obet'-regierun^riiihey  These  sections, 
however,  have  no  separate  authority;  disputed  points  among  thees- 
seWes  are  settled  by  a  plurality  of  votes, 'but  the  head  of  the  sec- 
tion is  entitled,  in  case  of  disa^eement,  to  -suspend  ikte  execimoa 
of  nn  order^  and  to  Iny  the  ofiair  before  the  president  or  the  gene*- 
rd  board  for  their  decision.  Every  member  has  a  particular 
branch  of  duty  assigned  to  him,  as  medical  police,  general  poiicej 
administration  of  demesnes,  public  buildings,  &c.  &c.  The  unity 
of  their  proceedings  is  secur^  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  president 


*  In  ^8S8  the  twenty* fife  district  gotemmenn  had  418  nieDiben  «nd  damson  St- 
udied to  theo^  heiDg  «a  at tt^^  of  aavantaca  laaiiiban  Id  each,  oKCiiMwe  of  the 
preaidents. 


M  the  general  boank  Witk  tbe  «{iceptioii  idreaciy  faeationdi,  M 
tnmAm  of  tke  adminnlretioti  «re  ooDC««lrated  in  these  fUstridt 
ketrds;  diis  ooaceDtmcioB  eniwres  hiuvKwy  afi4  vaifemityof 
tcftios,  ftivoure  the  cievefopineiit  of  greater  uilleHigNice  ami  «cU* 
yn/tj  in  individiMd  members,  acid  affords  them  the  opportmnt^  <X 
attftiiiing  a  higher  eminevce  is  the  states  WkbotK  iht  wmklUfH^ 
catioB  of  encHeas  pett^  contronU  which  would  ^Mily  t^eck  the  n^ 
oesiary  exercise  of  indiTidval  judgment,  there  ts  siidicieaC  oostraiil 
by  superior  amtbority  to  prevent  abuse  oa*  oppressioii*  AH  coov* 
pJakits  are  minutely  and  rigidly  inquired  into,  and  imparUaUy  do» 
cjded  upon.  The  subject  who  conceives  himself  aggrieved  has  « 
farther  check  upon  these  boards  by  the  right  of  appealing  froai 
dreir  decision  to  the  courts  of  law,  where  Ae  parties  are  upon  n 
perfect  eqoalityy  and  may  rely  on  an  even-handed  justice;  no  better 
proof  of  which  can  be  given  than  by  stating  tne  fact  which  bas 
been  established  from  official  retmns,  that,  <m  an  average  of  year^ 
two^dnrds  of  tbe  suits  between  the  treasury  and  private  individuals 
have  been  decided  in  favoor  of  the  latter. 

The  inlvence  of  the  district  governments  has  altogether  been 
most  beneficial.  They  have  generated  amongst  them  «n  elevated, 
fHitriotic,  and  honoorable  spirit,  eminei^y  Si^itous  lor  the  pub- 
lic weal,  and  have  acquired  a  consistency  and  ^lagonr  of  action^ 
«ihich  at  once  facilitates  the  development  of  their  mentid  powers^ 
and  renders  their  members  and  the  pupils  placed  under  them,  wor* 
thy  assistants  o(  the  soperior  adaniHstration.  In  the  offidial  in- 
tercourse between  the  superior  and  inferior  authorities  throughotit 
Prussia^  although  obedience  is  strictly  «nferoed,  that  does  «n0l 
exclude  either  liberty  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  action»  on  the -part 
of  the  latter.  In  facti  co*'operatioii,Tather  than  |MS8tve<obedaeno^ 
is  miiat  is  required  of  them.  Tfa^  are  not  to  regard  themsetves 
as  mere  blind  ittstruments  in  the  hands  ^of  their  superiors,  bn 
rather  as  fellow^^erviints  to  the  same  gracious  master,  whose  plea» 
sore  it  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  their  feculties  and  aeal 
in  the  public  service. 

The  district  governments  are  sub-divided  into  lotrdes  or  butN> 
dreds  (Krme),  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred 
throughout  the  kingdom*  The  civil  administration  of  these  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  magistrates  called  land'^ounallors,  (tLamU 
t&ihe,)  who  are  elected  by  the  estates  of  the  hundred,  >and  con^ 
firmed  by  the  government.  They  are  die  instroments  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  district  govern- 
ments, but  they  also  possess  a  certain  portion  of  independent  an» 
thority.  They  have  a  number  df  clerks  under  them,  appointed  by 
themselvesi  and  for  whose  conduct  tbey  are^  <»f  coarse^  responsiblto; 
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As  the  police  is  entirely  in  their  hands^  excepting  inrhere  dis- 
tinct  authorities  are  appointed  for  the  special  purpose,  the  local 
authorities  are  subordinate  to  them;  the  collectors. of  the  assessed 
taxes  are  also  under  their  direction.  Whenever  so  required  by 
the  president  of  the  district  government,  they  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  board,  and  on  such  occasions  they  have  a  vote  as. members. 
As  these  magistrates  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  people,  and 
have  no  small  influence  on  their  comforts,  the  voice  of  the  people 
has,  with  great  wisdom,  been  allowed  the  principal  influence  in 
their  appointment.  Besides  the  land  councillors,  there  are  other 
organs  of  the  district  government  in  the  hundreds.  Among  these 
we  shall  only  mention  a  few,  such  as  the  {Physicus)  public  phy- 
sician, paid  by  government  to  watch  over  and  report  the  general 
state  of  health,  to  carry  into  eflfect  within  his  hundred  the  mea- 
sures of  medical  police  prescribed  by  the  district  government, 
and  to  attend  the  sick  poor  gratuitously.  His  duties  are  shared 
by  a  surgeon  of  the  hundred.  There  are  building  inspectors 
(Bau'inspectoren)  to  superintend  the  public  buildings;  and  bailiffs, 
intendants  and  other  subaltern  officers  for  the  administration  of 
the  public  domain,  &c. 

Passing  from  this  head,  which  has  perhaps  detained  us  too 
long,  we  shall  now  only  briefly  advert  to  a  few  other  topics,  which, 
even  in  a  general  sketch  like  this,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
leave,  unnoticed. 

The  system  of  popular  education,  now  established  over  the 
whole  of  Prussia,  has  become  thoroughly  well  known  througbont 
Europe  by  the  elaborate  report  of  M.  Cousin,  (since  so  ably 
translated  by  Mrs.  Austin).  As  we  gave  an  analysis  of  that 
Report  in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  (vol.  xii.  p.  273),  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  further  de- 
tails on  the  present  occasion.  ''  In  that  system,'*  (to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  article  just  alluded  to,) ''  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
cognise a  truly  sincere  and  enlightened  desire  of  raising  the  con- 
dition, and  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  people :  an  absence 
of  all  narrow,  political,  or  sectarian  views;  a  wise  foresight  in 
providing  remedies  for  all  probable  abuses,  and  means  of  avoiding 
all  probable  obstacles;  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  power,  in 
causing. it  to* be  exercised  in  detail  by  those  who  have  local  and 
minute  .knowledge,*  and  superintended  in  general  by  those  who 
have  the  widest  and  furthest  views." 

The  military  institutions  of  Prussia  are  deserving  of  peculiar 
attention.  The  army,  by  its  consitution,  by  the  treatment  of  the 
soldiers,  and  .  by  its  relation  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  is  in  every 
respect  a  popular  army.  The  soldier,  as  Blucher  said,  has  be- 
come a  citizen,  and  the  citizen  a  soldier.     It  required  the  whole 
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people  to  regain  its  .Uberty-^the.  whole  people  required  therefore 
to  be  armed.    This  was  the  grand  idea  bj  which  Schamfaorst  has 
made  his  name  immortal.    The  first  and  the  last  strength,  must 
be  devoted  to  the  noble  duty  of  defending  the  country^-  if  the 
country  requires  it^  and  from  this  duty  no  one  can  claim  exemp- 
tion.    In  consequence,  every  male  capable  of  bearing  arms,  not 
incapacitated  by  bodily  ailments  or  defects,  or  rendered  unworthy 
by  the  commission  of  crime,  must,  on  completing  his  twentieth 
year,  enter,  1.  the  sianding  army,  which  is  always  kept  in  march- 
ing order,  ready  for  action,  and  in  which  the  whole  civil  popula* 
tion  are  bound  to  serve  for  five  years     After  three  years  active  ser* 
▼ice,  they  pass  into  the  war  reserve,  (from  which  the  standing  army, 
when  necessary,  is  completed,)  where  they  remain  for  the  other 
two  years.    This  period  expired,  all  who  wish  to  continue  in  the 
army  enlist  themselves  for  such  period  as  they  choose.    Young 
men  who  can  prove  by  competent  testimony,  or  ^  by  examination, 
that  they  have  the  knowledge  required  for.the  middle  class  of  high* 
schools,  or  the  upper  class  of  burgher  schools,  or  who  are. artists  or 
engineers,  and  cannot  well  be  spared  in  their  line,' have  the  privi- 
lege, if  they  offer  themselves  as  volunteers  for  service  between  their 
seventeenth  and  twentieth  years,  of  selecting  the  arm^  (infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  &c,)  and  even  the  regiment  in  which  they  wish  to 
serve,  and  if  they  are  able  to  pay  for  their  uniform  and  accoutre^ 
ments,  and  to  support  themselves,  their  period  of  active  service 
is  shortened  to  one  year;  but. they  also  remain  two  years  in  the 
reserve.     After  this,  they  become,  2.  members  of  the  Land' 
wehr  (Land«defence)^r«^  /et;y,  consisting  of  persons  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty-two  years  of  a^e  inclusive.     During  peace,  these  are 
left  to  their  usual  occupations,  and  are  only  called  out  once  a 
year  for  exercise;  in  case  of  war,  they  meet  when  required,  and 
serve  like  the  army.     From  their  thirty-third  to  their  tnirty*ninth 
year,  they  are  then  ranged,  3.  in  the  Landtoehr,  second  levy,  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  used  as  reinforcements  to  garrisons,  or 
to  do  duty  in  the  provinces  to  which  they  belong.  But  they  are  only 
called  out  if  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  levy  is  insuflScient.    On 
entering  their  fortietli  and  up  to  their  fiftieth  year,  inclusive,  they 
become  members  of,  4.  the  Landsturm  (Land  storm)  which  is 
composed  of  every  individual  from  seventeen  to  fifty  inclusive,  who 
is  not  enrolled  in  any  other  branch  of  the  armed  force.     This,  is 
divided  into  companies,  but  not  regularly  organized,  or  wearing 
uniform.     It  is  only  assembled  in  time  of  war,  by  special  procla- 
mation, and  in  such  district^  as  are  near  the  theatre  of  hostilities ; 
its  principal  use  is  to  preserve  order,  and  protect  the  military 
transports,  but  in  case  of  necessity  it  may  be  required  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  the  country  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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The  itaading  nrmj  is  the  great  idiool  of  armsy  dutHi^ 
•vary  one  mast  paas  before  he  caa  eslabtidi  bimself  in  bosinesa. 
Il  it  a  school  vrbicb  teaches  order  and  obedieDce,  aad  at  the  aaaM 
tiaie  developes  strength  of  character.  Bj  aseans  of  thoTarioas 
military  inatitutioBs  for  inatmctioD,  it  increases  the  iateliectual 
and  asoral  cuhimtion,  especially  of  the  lower  orders,  and  oflea 
remedies  Um  defects  of  previons  education.  It  ia  impoesilik  lo 
am»reciate  the  extent  in  which  the  intelligence  of  the  inferior 
ciassea  el  society  has  been  raised  by  their  military  career ;  ^ 
eases  are  frequent  where  a  youth  enters  the  army  ignorant  wmi 
bmtal,  and  returns  to  his  former  sphere,  ennobled  both  in  aotfl 
and  body,  and  capable  of  spreading  the  cultovatioo  he  hae  re^^ 
cdved.  But  this  ia  only  attained  by  the  feelii^  of  honovr  which 
is  excited  in  the  army  by  the  treatment  which  dbe  private  reeeiirea. 
The  strictest  obedience  of  course  is  required  of  them,  but  the 
strictest  watch  is  also  kept  that  the  lowest  individual  in  the  nnks 
aludl  neither  be  injured  nor  unjustly  treated*  There  is  no  caning 
or  flogging  allowed  in  the  army-<-4io  degrading  pttuishmeot  i» 
flictedi  All  are  treated  with  the  respect  doe  to  me».  Tboee 
only  are  subjected  to  more  severe  punishment  who  have  by  their 
Crimea  or  their  disorderly  conduct  proved  themselves  incapaUe  of 
appreciating  mild  treatment,  and  been  condemned  by  regubr  sen- 
tence to  serve  in  the  campama  of  puniJmeni,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  may,  by  a  return  to,  and  perseverance  in,  good  conduct, 
be  released  and  restored  to  their  former  station  and  privileges. 
The  administration  of  military  justice  is  such  as  almost  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  unjust  punishments.  These  are  inflicted  by 
courts-martial,  difierently  constituted,  according  ^  the  grade  <tf 
the  individual  to  be  tried.  When  a  private  soldier  is  the  accused, 
the  court  consists  of  a  major,  three  captains,  six  lieutenants^  three 
non-commissioned  ofiicers,  and  three  privates.  No  enemy  of  Ae 
accused  can  be  a  member,  and  the  accused  is  entitled  to  challenge 
any  member  against  whom  he  can  show  sufficient  reasons,  A 
militaryjndge  (Auditeur),  a  lawyer  by  profession,  is  always  pre- 
sent. The  votes  are  free,  without  any  respect  to  military  subordi* 
nation,  and  delivered  by  classes. 

Respecting  promotions,  the  law  ordains  that,  in  time  of  war, 
neither  rank  nor  birth,  but  superior  valour  and  capacity^— in  time 
of  peace,  greater  knowledge  and  cuItivation-^-shall  be  the  sole  re- 
commendations  for  advancement  in  the  army.  Until  he  reaches 
the  rank  of  captain,  an  officer  is  required  to  pass  through  re- 
peated examinations  in  those  branches  of  science,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  required  to  stamp  a  scientific  military  man ;  so  that  here 
also  ignorance  is  excluded,  and  merit  and  exertion  are  sure  to 
meet ibeir  just  reward.    Wealth  also  has  no  influence  here;  as 


ooauBUssiant  id  (he  amy  ue  not  to  he  booghft^  merit  alone  can 
obtain  them.  The  military  instittitioBs  of  Pruaaia  are  in  hwnaumy 
with  her  ^yther  iostitutioiis*  aad  are  worthj  of  a  fiee  nation.  Arms 
are  placed  id  the  handa  of  the  whole  popolation,  and  the  govern* 
meat  is  therefore  compelled  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  pe<^le  at 
large.  Were  it  even  dispoaed  to  aet  public  opinion  at  defiance^ 
or  to  adopt  a  conrte  injnrioua  to  the  public  weal,  it  would  be 
speedily  compelled  to  retrace  its  steps  by  the  nature  of  the  nnli«> 
tniy  institutions.  In  the  language  of  the  intelligent  English  tra- 
veller to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  "  surely  a  military  fbree 
so  constituted  is  not  that  to  which  a  despot  can  well  trust  for  en* 
chaining  a  struggUog  people ; — if  popular  fieeling  were  against 
him^  these  men  would  bring  it  along  with  them  to  his  veiy  stand* 
•rd." 

Into  the  details  of  the  financial  and  economical  administretion 
of  Prussia,  we  rdnctantly  refrain  from  entering.  The  wwk  of  Mr. 
David  Hansemann  (No*  4,)  supplies  us  with  some  ezcelleDt  ma- 
terials for  iHustratiDg  it»  of  which  we  should  have  gladly  availed 
ourselves,  had  our  space  permitted  The  able  and  mtelligent  au- 
thor has,  according  to  our  views,  committed  some  important 
enors,  whidi  it  would  have  been  well  to  rectify ;  and  we  think  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  vindicate  the  ProsBiao  gorenment 
from  some  of  the  charges  which  he  baa  brought  i^ainst  it*  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  acknowled|(e,  that  he  has  treated  the  subiect  with 
perfect  independence  and  impartiality,  and  that  more  inuMrmation 
may  be  obtained  from  his  book  than  from  all  the  others  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subject.  We  entirely  concur  with  him  in  the 
opinion  he  expresses,  that  notwithstanding  many  defects,  in  no 
great  state  is  the  career  of  trade  and  industry  more  open  to 
general  competition,  the  freedom  of  commerce  more  unlimited, 
or  taxation  better  reflated  with  a  view  to  impose  the  least 
possible  shackles  on  mdustrial  activity,  and  throw  its  weight  on 
those  best  able  to  bear  it,  than  in  Prussia.  If  the  aim  which 
was  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  law  of  £d  November,  1810, 
by  which  a  preparation  was  made  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  trede 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  has  not  yet  been  completely 
attained,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  principles  at  least  upon 
which  the  new  legislation  rests,  namely,  property  in  the  land, 
with  the  free  use  and  disposal  of  it,— ^liberty  of  trade— *the  abo- 
lition of  all  monopolies  and  privileges,— -and  the  distribution 
of  taxation  over  all  classes,  on  equal  principles,  have  been  more 
and  more  acted  up  to.  Commerce  has  been  placed  upon  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  with  all  nations,  to  whatever  extent  these  are  willing 
to  go,  and  is  even  allowed  unlimited  freedom  with  such  as  will  assent 
to  the  same  condition.    The- tariff  of  customs  is  so  well  regulated 
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that  its  defects  may  be  more  easily  remedied  and  remo?ed  than  in 
that  of  any  other  European  state.* 

The  faithful  sketch  we  have  here  given  of  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment and  administration  is  sufficient  we  think  to  satisfy  every 
candid  reader,  that  in  the  elevated  position  in  which  she  is  placed 
by  her  numerous  excellent  institutions,  Prussia  has  no  reason  to 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  best  constituted  countries  in 
existence.  No  enlightened  Prussian,  however,  either  thinks  or 
will  be  hardy  enough  to  maintaiui  that  the  system  is  all  perfection. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Great  improvements  are  un* 
doubtedly  still  required  both  in  the  fiscal  and  the  judicial  systems; 
the  want  of  a  proper  organization  of  the  rural  communities  is 
greatly  felt;  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  of  the  press  would  raise 
the  nation  still  higher  in  European  estimation ;  and  the  institution 
of  a  popular  authority,  which  should  accompany  legislation  with 
its  counsels,  watch  with  unremitting  vigilance  over  the  ministers  of 
the  executive,  and  denounce  to  the  sovereign  all  attempts  to  violate 
or  infringe  the  law,  has  in  all  countries  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced,  been  found  so  beneficial,  that  it  is  but  a  natural  wbh 
that  Prussia  may  also,  ere  long,  as  has  been  promised,  be  provided 
with  it.  But  a  great  part  of  the  want  has  already  been  supplied 
by  the  erection  of  the  provincial  states ;  and  although  the  finan- 
cial, military,  and  foreign  relations  require  for  their  consideration 
a  chamber  of  general  representatives  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the 
wisdom  of  the  monarch  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  who, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  author  of  No.  2, ''  has  first  erected  the 
pillars  before  he  thought  of  vaulting  the  cupola,  and  has  given  to 
a  people  entirely  unaccustomed  to  political  and  legislative  func- 

*  These  views,  we  are  aware,  are  considerably  at  variance  with  those  of  two  ardcies 
on  the  Pruisian  Commercial  Foliey,  published  in  this  Journal  in  May,  1832,  and  April, 
18S3  (Nos.  XVIII.  &  XXII.)  The  able  trriter  appears  to  us  to  have  laboured  under 
considerable  misconception  of  the  objects  of  the  Prussian  government,  in  seeking  to 
establish  a  commercial  league  among  the  German  states,  and  to  have  been  actuated 
too  exclusively  in  his  comments  by  considerations  affecting  British  interests  alone. 
This  is  not  the  arena,  nor  the  present  the  opportunity,  for  entering  the  lists  with  our 
much  respected  coUaborateur ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  correctness  of  bis  representations,  and  would  refer  such  of  our  readers  as 
desire  to  bear  what  may  be  said  on  the  Prussian  side  of  the  question  to  a  short  and 
able  article  inserted  in  Ranke's  Hutoruch'-politiache  Zeitschrift,  June — August,  18SS, 
written  by  Professor  Horaian,  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential 
Prussian  publicists ;  also  to  an  English  pamphlet  printed  at  Hamburgh  last  year,  under 
the  title  of"  Remarks  on  the  Averages  of  Hamburgh,  and  on  the  Commercial  Policy  of 
Great  Britain  towards  Prussia  and  other  Northern  States,"  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  production  of  an  English  gentleman,  resident  in  that  city  in  a  public  capacity.  The 
Tiews  taken  by  the  latter  writer  of  the  German  commercial  league,  and  of  the  injurious 
consequences  which  may  result  to  British  Interests  of  all  classes,  should  the  British 
government  persistin  a  refusal  of  all  concessions  which  would  neutraliie  the  operation  ot 
2iat  leagucj  appear  to  us  eminently  sound  and  practical,  and  well  worthy  of  the  canr 
•idcration  of  the  statesmen  who  sway  the  Britiah  counids* 
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tion9,  an  opportunity  of  serving  an  apprenticeship  on  minor 
theatres,  before  they  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  states  of  the 
kingdom,  y/hicb  require  so  much  more  political  experience."  And 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  acts  of  the  provincial  states*  still 
exhibit  marks  of  great  unskilfulness  and  inexperience,  so  that  the 
government  appears  by  its  proposals  and  administrative  measures 
in  a  greatly  superior  light  to  the  provincial  representatives.  What, 
indeed,  might  have  been  the  consequences,  if,  in  1815,  a  chamber 
of  deputies  had  been  convoked  i  Representatives  from  the  Rhine, 
Westphalia,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Prussia, 
and  Poland,  would  have  had  to  discuss  laws  for  the  whole  king- 
dom. Would  there  have  been  harmony  or  agreement  on  a  single 
point  in  such  an  assembly?  If  the  question  had,  as  in  all  such 
assemblies,  been  decided  by  the  majority,  how  loud  would  have 
been  the  complaint  of  the  Pole,  if  it  had  been  attempted  to  make 
him  a  German,  how  keen  the  feelings  of  the  Rhinelander  or  of 
the  Old  Prussian,  if  the  institutious  of  either  had  been  forced 
upon  the  other!  All  this  might  be  much  more  easily  accom- 
plished now,  and  the  revolution  of  every  succeeding  year  must  add 
to  the  facility,  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  daily  grows  more  close.  And  thus  the  moment  best 
suited  for  the  completion  of  institutions  which  were  freely  granted, 
may  be  well  left  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  monarch  and  his 
ministers,  without  seekiug  to  extort  concessions  before  their  time. 
JVlcanwhile,  as  Mr.  Hansemann  correctly  states,  the  desire  fot 
greater  constitutional  rights  has  nowhere  in  Prussia  been  very 
eagerly  expressed.  The  nation,  upon  the  whole,  was  satisfied; 
for  it  had  made  great  progress  in  the  social  reforms,  and  enjoyed 
their  fruits,  and  the  comparison  of  its  administration  with  those  of 
other  European  states  was  such  as  to  afford  fair  grounds  of  satis- 
faction. The  honest,  noble,  and  benevolent  character  of  the  king 
had  generated  an  extraordinary  affection  for  him  in  the  breasts  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  same  character  was  stamped  upon  the  whole 
administrative  hierarchy.  People  live  so  comfortably  under  this 
paternal,  benevolent,  and  enlightened  government,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  constitution  has  been  hitherto  entirely  a  question  of 
higher  politics. 

As  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia,  we  may  assert  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  confidence  which  she  has  acquired  from 
both  the  political  parties  into  which  Europe  is  now  divided,  and 
the  conciliatory  and  moderate  course  which  she  has  pursued,  have, 
more  than  any  thing,  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  general 

*  They  have  been  printed  in  nine  volomei— lAnJto^erhandiun^en  der  Trcninaai* 
ttHnde  in  der  Preu$nteken  MmarehU,  hrauigegeben  von  J,  F,  D»  Rumpf.  1886— 18d3, 
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petce  in  the  present  crisis.  Much  of  this  may  no  donbt  be  atlrt- 
buted  to  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  but  scarcely  lesa  to 
the  character  of  the  8tate»  which,  as  its  history  shows,  baa  been 
from  the  beginning*  a  promoter  of  light  and  civilization,  a  sop« 
porter  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  humanity,  and 
which  would  naturally  lose  all  the  elements  of  its  power,  the 
Aoment  it  ceased  to  maintain  its  character  of  superior  intelli* 
fence*  For  what  is  it  that  has  given  to  a  state  sd  inferior  in 
means  of  every  kind  to  all  the  great  political  bodies  of  Eorope 
an  equality  of  rank  and  influence  with  the  greatest?  What  else 
but  the  genius,  knowledge^  vigour,  spirit,  and  honesty  of  the 
people  and  the  government  can  have  secured  to  it  that  general 
confidence,  which  makes  its  relations  friendly  with  powers  the 
mX)st  opposite  in  their  political  principles,  and  raised  it  from  its 
natural  inferiority  to  that  height  as  to  hold  in  its  hands  the  balance 
of  European  politics  i  We  may  conclude  in  the  words  of  die 
author  of  the  first  book  on  our  list. 

"  Pmssia,  by  Us  geographical  position,  by  the  cautions  and  active 
Iharacter  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  greatness  of  its  power,  and  the  sape« 
fiority  of  its  intelligence,  seems  to  be  destined  by  Providence  to  become 
the  political  cement  not  only  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  bat  also  for  the 
east  and  west  of  Europe.  It  will  alwa3rs  become  more  evident,  diat 
t^rnssia  may  be  justly  called  the  state  of  the  conciliatory  principle." 

A  state,  therefore,  that  derives  its  main  strength  from  its  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power,  must  of  necessity  do  more  and  more  for 
the  development  of  mind — first,  within  its  own  boundaries,  and 
afterwards  by  its  influence  upon  the  states  with  which  it  ia  coo- 
nacted. 


SOB 
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Abt.  IX»— Samm/tM^  neuer  Sckriften  von  Alexander  Bronikowskl 
(Collection  of  New  Writings^  by  A.  Bronikowski.)  23  Vob.  8?0t 
Leipzig.     1829—1834. 

Albxander  von  Opeln  Bronikowski  is  a  writer  whose  varied  career 
has  afforded  him  ample  means  of  gathering  materials  for  his  numeroul 
productions.  Belonging,  as  his  name  shows^  to  a  noble  Polish  family, 
be  is  himself  the  scion  of  a  branch  that  removed  to  Dresden,  whilst 
Ibe  Electors  of  Saxony  wore  the  crown  of  Poland.  Oar  author's  father 
was  Adjutant-General  to  the  present  King  of  Saxony,  then  £lcotor> 
bat  the  son  was,  nevertheless^  at  an  early  age  placed  in  the  army  of 
Prussia.  After  a  brief  confinement  to  the  most  unintellectual  rouiint 
of  garrison  life  in  a  petty  Silesian  town,  his  regiment  was,  in  1 802> 
quartered  at  Erfurt,  where  Bronikowski  was  introduced  to  a  literary 
society,  was  encouraged  to  write,  and  first  saw  the  children  of  his 
brain  introduced  to  the  world  in  pic-nic  volumes  published  by  that  society. 
His  incipient  authorship  was,  however,  speedily  crushed  by  Prussia's  fatal 
wfar  against  France  in  the  year  1806;  and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  out 
Saxon  Pole  entered  the  French  army,  whether  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  Napoleon's  military  glory,  or  lured  by  the  vain  hope  that  the  con* 
queror  of  two  of  Poland's  destroyers  (Austria  and  Prussia)  would  restore 
that  unhappy  and  ever  distracted  country  to  independence.  We  give 
him  credit  for  the  latter  and  nobler  motive  the  more  confidently,  be* 
cause,  after  Napoleon's  fall,  when  seven  additional  years  had  somewhat 
enlarged  his  experience  and  matured  his  judgment,  a  like  hope  induced 
him  to  enrol  himself  in  the  Polish  army  of  the  Russian  Autocrat,  and 
new  King  of  Poland.  But  the  Grand  Duke  Constatitine  proved  a  more 
efficient  master  of  the  art  of  disappointing  than  the  French  Emperor, 
and  Bronikowski,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  quitted  the  service  in  disgust. 
He  then  spent  some  time  in  exploring  the  **  land  of  his  sires,*'  after 
which  he  took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  city  of  Dresden,  and  is 
the  year  1 825,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  resuming  his  early  propensities, 
tamed  author. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Bronikowski  has,  we  believe,  already  published 
twelve  volumes  of  Sckriften  (Writings),  being  chiefly  Polish  romances, 
various  detached  short  tales,  some  political,  and  some  historical  works, 
besides  the[twenty-three  volumes  of  ''New  Writings  "  that  head  this  arti- 
cle. Of  so  formidable  a  mass,  we,  who  boast  not  German  industry,  pre- 
tend not  to  be  acquainted  with  more  than  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  novels, 
mostly  of  the  Neue  Sckriften  ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  writer's  genius,  and  the  general 
merits  of  his  productions.  Bronikowski,  who  appears  to  be  deeply  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  history,  is,  like  many  of  the  German  novelists 
of  whom  we  have  lately  spoken,  peculiarly  felicitous  in  the  conception 
and  development  of  character,  as  modified  by  the  circumstances,  poli* 
tical  or  other,  of  the  countries  and  times  in  which  he  places  or  finds  hii 
personages  3  most  of  his  novels  being  historical,  and  some  of  them  in 
truth  no  novels  at  all,  but  fragments  of  History  or  Biography  wrought 
out  into  a  novel-like  form,  by  the  unfolding,  and  exhibiting,  or  in* 
sinuating  the  views  and  motives,  as  well  as  the  detail  of  conduct,  of  the 
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leading  persona,  in  conTersations,  able  and  characteristic,  but  almost  as 
lengthy,  to  speak  American,  as  the  harangues  of  the  Americans  them* 
selves  in  Congress.  Apparently  for  the  sake  of  his  female  readers,  he 
intermingles  herewith  a  few  imaginary  persons  and  incidents,  and  some 
little  love ;  but  the  chief  and  really  powerful  interest  is  awakened  by 
the  great  historical,  political,  and  psychological  truth  of  the  already 
mentioned  developments  of  historical  characters  and  events. 

As  an  instance  or  two  we  may  name,  first,  Der  Gallische  Kerker  (the 
French  Prison),  which  recounts  the  fact  of  the  arbitrary  seizure  and 
imprisonment  in  France  of  John  Casimir,  a  Polish  prince,  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  together  with  the  subsequent  endeavours  of  the  said  Cardinal's 
spies  and  other  instruments  to  lure  him  into  attempts  at  escape,  which, 
if  he  could  not  be  shot  in  making  them,  might  serve  as  pretexts  for  his 
detention,  and  the  counter-endeavours  of  his  Polish  friends,  and  of  Clara 
Hebert,  a  low-born  French  girl,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  Sarnia* 
tian  captive,  to  prevent  his  being  so  misled.  This  girl,  be  it  observed, 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  imaginary  personage,  since  John  Casimir  did 
in  after-life  marry  the  dowager  Mar^chale  de  I'Hdpital,  who  was  of 
bumble  origin,  and  whose  maiden -name  was,  we  believe,  Hebert.  Se- 
,condly,  Polen  im  Skbzehntcn  Jahrkunderte^  oder  Johannes  der  Driiie 
Sobieskif  und  sein  Hof  (Poland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  or  John  UK 
Sobieski,  and  his  Court) ;  the  main  interest  of  which  novel  lies  in  the 
portraiture  of  the  factions  and  plots,  domestic  and  foreign,  relative  to 
the  succession,  that  harassed  the  declining  years  of  this  most  glorious  of 
Poliitb  monarchs,  the  defeater  of  the  Turks,  and  deliverer  of  Germany, 
if  not  of  Christian  Europe.  The  best  drawn,  at  least  best  executed, 
characters  are  those  of  the  Abbe  de  Pulignac,  French  Embassador,  and 
of  his  dupe,  Sobieski's  French  Queen,  the  vain,  domineering,  and  rash 
Marie  Casi mire.  The  imaginary  loves  of  Prince  Wisniowieczki,  and  the 
king's  daughter,  and  the  attachment  of  the  lowlier,  though  still  noble, 
Eva  Jorkiewiczowna  to  the  former,  are  far  less  effective* 

Our  author  is  less  happy  when  he  undertakes  to  construct  a  fable 
altogether  fictitious,  the  devising  of  stories  beiiig  evidently  not  his  forte; 
in  illustration  whereof  we  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  his  extrava- 
gantly wild,  but  not  proportionately  fanciful,  Beate,  which  appeared  in 
1832.  This  tale  professes  to  he  extracted  from  an  old,  often  illegible 
chronicle,  without  a  title-page,  but  ends  during  the  recent  disastrous 
Polish  insurrection.  Beata,  the  heroine,  is  introduced  to  us  as  the 
devotee  {Anglice,  evangelical)  widow  of  a  shop-keeper^  who,  by  the 
purity  and  tranquillity  of  her  life  and  feelingb,  has  preserved  her  beauty 
longer  than  most  women.  Gradually  we  discover  in  this  supposed  pat- 
tern of  female  excellence  a  hypocritical,  heartless,  and  ruthless  sensualist, 
who  has  poisoned  her  parents  to  get  rid  of  their  authority — her  husband, 
because  he  refused  her  a  silk  gown — her  children,  to  avoid  maternal  cares, 
*— her  successive  paramours,  when  she  was  tired  of  them,  or  suspected  their 
discretion — an  honourable  lover,  to  get  his  fortune  by  marriage-articles 
without  actually  marrying  him,  lest,  in  wedded  life,  he  should  discover 
that,  vice  having  withered  her  prematurely,  her  charms  are  all  false;  being 
in  fact,  partly  provided  by  the  further  poisoning  of  her  maid  to  get  her 
bair,  of  a  poor  child  to  get  her  teeth,  &c.  &q,*  This  wholesale  murderess 
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is  solicited  by  Satan  in  proper  person  to  do  what  we  should  have  thought 
acomplete  work  of  supererogation,  namely^  to  sell  him  her  soul; — indeed, 
be  does  try  to  get  it  cheap — and  she,  to  our  no  small  surprise,  positively 
refuses.  But  his  Infernal  Majesty  proves  too  many  for  the  scrupulous 
poisoner.  By  dying  poisoned  in  her  house,  he  occasions  her  detection ; 
and  then,  by  the  help  of  Courts  of  Justice,  and  of  the  ghosts  of  her  vic- 
tims, he  scares  her  into  compliance.  The  bargain  signed  and  sealed, 
he  rescues  her  from  prison,  and  takes  her  to  Poland,  where  he  employs 
her  in  her  old  trade  of  poisoning  5  Diebitsch-Sabalkanski  being  one  of 
her  victims.  But  except  this,  she  achieves  little  at  Warsaw,  and  accord- 
ingly Satan  carries  home  his  doubly  and  trebly-secured  purchase,  when 
he  has  sufficiently  displayed  to  her,  and  to  the  reader,  the  dissensions 
palsying  the  efforts  of  the  most  patriotic  Poles,  and  the  selfish  views,  the 
folly  and  the  treachery  of  the  majority  of  the  insurgents. 

We  now  turn  to  Bronikowski's  last  work.  Die  Magyaren  (The 
Magyars),  because  we  deem  his  latest  production  the  fairest  specimen  of 
the  talents  of  a  writer  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  career.  This  is  one  of 
our  author's  developed  histories,  for,  in  truth,  the  loves  and  sorrows  of 
Balthasar  Zrinyi  and  AnnaVeselenyi  can  hardly  even  be  called  a  thread 
to  connect  the  different  scenes  here  presented  to  us.  The  Magyars, 
our  readers  need  not  perhaps  be  told,  is  the  name  of  the  Hungarians 
in  their  native  language,  which  denominates  Hungary,  Magyar-Orszag, 
or  land  of  the  Magyars  ;  and  the  book  before  us  delineates  Tarious  por- 
tions of  the  great  Magyar  insurrection  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  discontented  Hungarians  were  driven  by 
resentment  of  Austrian  encroachments  upon  their  constitution,  and  acts 
of  individual  oppression,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
their  hereditary  foes,  the  Osmanli. 

This  insurrection  affords  our  author  three  distinct  novels,  or  shall  we 
say  three  series  of  scenes,  of  which  two  have  been  published  in  the  last 
and  current  year,  respectively  entitled.  Das  Verlobungs^Fcst  zu  Murany 
(The  Betrothment  Festival  at  Murany),  and  Balthasar  und  Anna.  The 
Betrothment  Festival  is  held  at  Castle  Murany,  the  residence  of  Count 
Vesclenyi,  Palatine  of  Hungary,  whither  the  Hungarian  nobility  are  in- 
Tited  to  witness  the  betrothing  of  Balthasar  and  Aurora  Helena  Zrinyi, 
the  children  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  to  Anni^Veselenyi,  and  Francis,  Prince 
Rakoczy ;  the  further  secret  object  of  the  assembly  being  to  concert  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  old  constitutional  rights  of  Magyar-Orszag. 
As  one  of  the  brides,  Aurora  Helena  Zrinyi,  became  a  person  of  great 
note  in  the  troubles  that  ensued,  we  extract  part  of  the  scene  in  which 
she  is  first  introduced ;  but  must  observe  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice 
by  extracts  to  an  author  who  works  so  much  by  detail :  the  scene  in 
question  occupies  about  forty  pages. 

'^  A  few  hours  afterwards  Anna  Veselenyi,  richly  attired,  stood  beside  her 
mother  in  the  reception-rooms  of  Castle  Murany,  modestly  curtseying  and 
replying  to  the  greetings  and  inquiries  of  the  illustrious  ladies  there  af 
setnbled. 


*  The  idea  of  this  personage,  and  a  number  of  the  details,  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  history  of  the  woraan  Schonleben,  whose  case,  as  reported  in  Feuerbacli*s 
Gtrman  Criminal  TTiali,  will  b«  found  in  our  Eighth  Volume,  pp.  969,  975. 
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^  The  first  of  these,  whose  whole  carriage  bespoke  the  effort  to  be  evei7 
where  the  first,  and  the  consciousness  that  this  effort  was  seldom  resisted, 
after  greeting  the  lady  of  the  hoase,  turned  lier  loftily-borne  bead  to  Lady 
Anna,  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face,  glanced  over  her  person^  and  then  aakJ, 
in  a  tone  rather  imperative  than  cottrteous,  '  Come  nearer^  my  fair  girL' 

^  The  spedcer  was  a  middle-aged  lady,  not  call,  but  of  niU  person  and 
strong  maKe;  her  complexion  was  darker  than  is  usually  seen  even  in  Lower 
Hungary,  and  a  foreign  air  in  her  well-formed  but  somewhat  masculine  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  indicate  a  more  southern  origin.  The  glance  of  her  largjc 
dark  brown  eye  tvas  not  only  cold  and  commanding,  like  the  Countess  Vese- 
len^i's,  but,  as  were  her  voice  and  her  manners,  decided  and  abrupt,  although 
majestic.  ♦•*•••  A  grass-green  travelling  dress  embroidered 
with  gold,  assorting  witb  the  character  of  her  person,  completed  the  inoage 
of  an  amazon.  This  was  Anna  Catharina  Frangipani,  wife  of  Peter,  Covnt 
Zrinyi,  Ban  of  Croatia. 

^  Half-beside,  half-behind  her,  stood  or  moved  a  delicate,  languid  yooQg 
lady,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  u  soft,  youthfully  lovely  face,  the  lender, 
almost  transparent  paleness  of  which  rendered  her  as  dissimilar  to  the  god- 
dess whose  name  she  bore,  the  glowing  Aurora,  as  similar  to  the  white  rose 
assigned  her  by  the  gardener,  Gabriel  Cserklos.  A  friendly  glance  exchanged 
between  the  two  young  ladies  indicated  their  previous  acquaintance. 

^  At  the  Countess  Zrinyi*s  command,  Anna  approached  her,  but  with  some- 
thin|  of  the  shyness  which  she  usually  inspired,  as  much  as  Countess  Vese- 
lenyi,  and  did  reverence.  Anna  scarcely  ventured  to  lift  her  eyes  towards  her 
whom  she  wished  to  love,  or  to  gate  upon  the  features  that  seemed  to  disdaia 
this  sentiment.  The  lady  Zrinyi,  after  ag^in  surveying  her  from  bead  to 
foot,  without  addressing  another  word  to  her,  turned  to  the  mother,  saying: 
— '  A  graceful,  elegant,  noble  maiden,  only  too  shy,  and  convent-bred.  I 
am  no  friend  to  conventual  education,  at  least  in  these  times;  it  may  be 
useful  to  train  modest  and  domestic  house-wives,  and  to  guard  them,  for  a 
while  at  least,  against  the  allurements  of  the  world ;  but  at  present  the  world 
is  not  alluring,  it  is  stern  and  rough,  and  requires  the  strength  of  actioa 
rather  than  that  of  forbearance,  which  old  books  of  morality  pronounce  the 
chief  virtue  of  our  sex.     What  think  you  of  it.  Countess  Nadasdy  ?* 

^'This  question,  significantly,  almost  ironically  asked,  was  addressed  to 
the  wife  of  the  Judex  Curtcr,  the  first  magistrate,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  But  all  the  grandeur  and 
splendour  that  surrounded  the  still  juvenile  Countess  seemed  not  to  touch 
her.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  was  deep  seriousness,  if  not  melan- 
choly;  her  movements  were  languid,  as  though  she  bore  an  invisible  burthen; 
her  voice  was  sweet,  but  plaintive ;  and  in  this  tone  she  replied  :  *  I  am  not 
of  your  Ladyship's  opinion ;  the  lessons  of  pious  nuns  open  the  heart  to  the 
peace  of  Heaven  which  is  always  needful,  and  the  more  so,  the  sterner  and 
rougher  the  times  are.  *  *  •  I  believe  a  husband  oftener  wants  a  sym- 
pathising companion  who  may  help  him  to  bear,  than  a  partner  of  his  deeds, 

even  ahouid  the  latter  not  often  be  more  of  an  obstacle  than  an  assistance' 

•  •  •  * 

*'  During  the  tedious  and  ceremonious  entrance  of  the  gentlemen.  Countess 
Zrinyi  drew  the  mistress  of  the  castle  aside,  and  said :  *  I  fear  the  Chief 
Judge  has  let  his  wife  penetrate  into  certain  matters.  Did  you  note  her 
drooping  air  and  her  sighs?  It  were  awkward  should  these  prematurely  dotbe 
themselves  in  words.' 

"  '  I  have  observed  her,  and  am  of  your  opinion,'  replied  Countess  Vese* 
lenyi.  *  But  fear  nothing :  I  know  Isabella  Nadasdy.  The  precious  vessel 
will  be  consumed  by  its  contents,  ere  it  suffers  a  drop  to  escape.'  ^ 

At  tbe  betrothment  banquet,  the  Palatioe,  who  purposed  only  to 
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assert  legal  rights,  and,  if  possible,  by  kgal  meanSj  is  poisoned  by 
mistake,  instead  of  tbe  Ban  or  Croatia,  aod  with  bim  expires  all  Magyar 
pradeoce.  Tbe  other  leaders  are  dther  selfish  or  wrong-headed.  Count 
Zrinyi  wants  to  be  King  of  Magyar-Orszag ;  Nadasdy,  we  know  not 
what,  for  Bronikowski  will  not  presume  to  solve  a  problem  that  history 
has  left  unsolved,  and  it  is  only  known  that  Nadasdy,  whilst  plotting 
most  deeply  against  Leopold  I.,  £mperor  and  King  of  Hungary,  per* 
suaded  him  and  his  ministers  that  he  was  a  devotedly  loyal  subject. 
The  Austrian  ministers  meanwhile  seek  to  provoke  rebellion,  in  order  to 
confiscate  and  divide  tbe  property  of  tbe  wealthy  Magyar  magnates* 
Tbe  kindly  and  weU^itUentioned,  but  neither  very  intelleetual  nor  very 
energetic  Emperor,  is  entirely  deceived.  Tbe  Ban's  plot  is  betrayed  | 
bis  insurrection  qnelkd  at  its  very  outbreaking  5  and  be  himself  induced, 
by  promises  that  his  life,  honour,  and  property,  shall  be  respected,  to 
send  his  son,  who  had  disapproved,  and  refused  to  aid  his  plots,  and 
whose  marriage  is  postponed  till  happier  tiroes,  to  Vienna,  as  a  hostage 
for  his  fidelity,  and  afterwards  to  go  thither  in  person-  A  series  of 
ministerial  trickery  is  nearly  foiled  by  Balthasar,  with  tbe  aid  of  two 
eacellent  priests;  and  the  son,  as  the  price  of  his  father's  pardon^ 
accepts  a  commission  in  the  imperial  guard,  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Leopold.  But  a  rash  insurrectionfll  movement  of  Rakocsy,  and  a 
detected  attempt  at  regicide  of  Nadasdy,  serve  as  pretexts  for  violating 
all  promises ;  Leopold  is  terrified,  we  hope«  out  of  his  senses,  and  Peter 
Zrinyi,  with  some  of  his  friends,  are  basely  sentenced  to  death.  Herct 
again,  we  incline  to  make  an  extract,  which  materially  explains  nuicb 
of  the  second  novel,  Balihasar  and  Anna.  The  imperiu  comnassioDOif 
read  bis  sentence  to  tbe  Baa  :  it  begins  with  depriving  bim  and  bis  laee 
of  ibeir  dignities  and  their  nobility- 

^  Here  the  Ban*s  brow  grew  cloudy,  and  he  said,  in  a  supprjiscd  tontp 
*  I  could  have  wished  the  Emperor  had  dealt  less  hardly  witli  my  guiltlaas 
son.'  Hereupon  Councillor  Abele  chterved :  *  This  is  little  more  than  a  formp 
aod  if  your  son  prove  faithful,  the  Emperor  will  assuredly  restore  to  kim 
his  forfeited  ri((hts.' 

^'  *  Good  Master  Doctor,'  said  the  Ban,  shaking  bis  head,  '  such  hereditary 

rights  can  neither  be  taken  away  aor  restored  by  one  who  himself  is  what  be 

is  by  the  like  rights.  The  displeasure  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary, 

has  fallen  upon  Peter  Zrinyi,  and  Balthasar  is  his  son ;  but  he  ie  likewisa 

great  grandson  of  Nicholas*  Zrinyi,*  as  Leopold  is  Maxioiiliao's.     Tbe  Em* 

perorV  will  be  done !  may  my  son  bear  the  loss  of  the  rank  be  was  born  so, 

in  a  manner  worthy  of  that  rank,  of  which  he  can  never  cease  to  be  iotrii^ 

sically  worthy.' 

•  •  •  • 

**  His  sentence  of  death  he  beard  with  silent  oompesare,  only  when  the 
striking  off  his  right  hand  waa  mentioned,  be  shuddered  paiafally,  and  looked 
at  it  with  a  bitter  smile;  perhaps,  because  this  punishment  was  somewhat 
disgraceful,  perhaps,  because  .lie  refiected  how  ofteo  that  hand,  now  doomed 
to  the  executioner's  axe^  had  wielded  a  sword  glorioiwly  and  viooriously  for 
the  service  of  the  house  0/  Austria. 


*  Nicliolas  Zrinyi  bad  highly  dUiinguithed  biin^elf,  and  essentially  served  the 
eqipbv,  in  wais  with  tbe  Turks. 
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*'  During  these  words  a  young  man  in  the  Austrian  uniform  had  come  in, 
but,  seeing  the  prisoner  in  conversation  with  his  judges,  paused  at  the  door. 
It  was  Biilthasar,  who,  unobserved,  gazed  upon  his  father,  whiUt  a  feeling  of 
joy  and  of  pride  blended  with  his  grief,  and  softened  it  to  melancholy. 

•  4»  «  • 

"  The  Ban  looked  a  while  earnestly  at  his  son.  •  •  •  He  said,  *  I 
have  strange  presentiments  touching  my  pale  little  Helena,  as  though  she 
should  shed  new  lustre  on  the  house  of  Zrinyi,  and  on  Hungary/     •     ♦     « 

*  *  '  My  blood,'  he  went  on,  us  though  seized  by  a  secretly  gratifying 
thought;  '  the  blood  of  Perer  Zrinyi  is  shed  by  the  command  of  him  for 
whom  I  have  so  often  sacrificed  it:  it  is  poured  out  upon  Austrian  ground, 
but  not  to  be  there  absorlied  :  it  shall  stream  on  to  Hungary,  and  hloodjr  seed 
yields  a  bloody  harvest.  Whatever  my  errors,'  he  continued,  with  almost  bis 
wonted  proud  demeanour,  '  I  am  pretty  well  quits  with  the  world ;  but 
towards  thee,  Balthasar,  I  am  not  so,  and  die  thy  debtor,  since  I  have  nochiog 
to  bequeath  thee.' 

**  *  Your  words  are  kind,  my  father,'  answered  the  younger  Zrinyi,  *  yet 
they  pain  me.  Why  look  upon  me  as  your  creditor?  *  •  *  You  think 
my  sister  has  inherited  your  strength  of  mind :  I  too  have  received  my  share, 
and  it  will  be  my  dearest  legacy.  You  foresee  happiness  to  Hungary  from 
Helena ;  I  too  am  a  Hungarian — by  God,  and  all  his  Saints,  I  swear  that 
I  ami' 

<*  *  A  Hungarian  thou  art,  I  will  believe  it,'  rejoined  the  Ban,  with  a  look 
of  dislike  at  his  son's  uniform;  '  but  under  those  colours  thou  wilt  hardly  be 
recognized  as  such.  Pure  as  new  fallen  snow,  standest  thou  before  the 
Austrians,  pure  from  thy  father's  crime;  but  beware  lest  hereafter  they  find 
the  stains  of  his  blood  upon  this  white  garment.  Thou  hast  chosen  thy  part, 
and  the  father  who  has  overthrown  the  house  of  which  thou  wast  the  heir, 
has  no  right  to  judge.' 

**  *  You  know  not,  my  Lord,'  said  Balthasar,  with  painful  emotion,  '  that 
when  I  chose  this  coat,  it  was  done  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  this  precious 
blood.  I  bartered  my  oath  for  a  promise; — that  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
but  my  oath  remains.'    •    •    • 

it  *  •  m  €  You  fall,  my  father,  as  you  know,  a  victim  to  crafty  enemies 
rather  than  to  the  king's  will,  exasperated  as  he  is  by  an  atrocious  crime. 
*  *  *  Your  noble  blood  shall  flow,  not  in  accusation,  but  in  atonement; 
and  as  your  death  is  an  atonement,  suffer  my  life  to  be  dedicated  to  constant 
mediation  between  my  king  and  my  country.' 

'*  With  a  compassionate  smile  the  Ban  rejoined,  'You  nourish  high  thoughts, 
young  man.  «  *  *  But  hope  not  for  thanks; — not  from  the  Matryars  in 
that  coat — not  from  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers  as  my  son.  *  *  *  Here 
you  will  be  only  an  Hungarian — there  only  the  Emperor's  servant.' 

**  *  Nevertheless,*  was  Balthasar's  decided  answer,  '  I  will  be  a  true  Hun- 
garian, and  the  true  servant  of  the  King  of  Hungary.' " 

The  ex-Ban  is  executed,  and  Balthasar  sent,  as  Captain  Gade  (the 
new  name  assigned  him  instead  of  the  abolished  Zrinyi)  to  tlie  imperial 
army  ;  and  so  ends  Das  Verlobungs-Fest  zu  Murany. 

In  Balthasar  vnd  Anna  we  have  the  rebellion  and  fortunes  of  Tokoly, 
usually  called  Tekely,  provoked  partly  by  his  own  mingled  patriotism 
and  ambition^  partly  by  the  filial  revenge  of  Helena  Zrinyi,  with  whom 
be  is  in  love,  and  whom  he  marries  as  Dowager  Princess  Rakoczy,  and  l^e 
purely  patriotic,  unwearied,  but  ever  unavailing  and  misconstrued  efforts 
of  Balthasar  to  mediate  between  Leopold  and  the  Hungarians,  to  move  the 
one  to  clemency,  the  other  to  submission  upon  fair  terms.  The  detail 
of  all  this  we  think  not  to  give ;  and  find  our — with  this  author— usual 
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difficult^^  in  selecting  an  extract  capable  of  compression  within  rea- 
sonable limits^  without  entirely  losing  its  character.  We  will  take  the 
first  appearance  of  the  rebel  hero.  Helena,  now  the  widow  of  Prince 
Rakoczy,  is,  with  her  son,  and  Anna  Veselenyi  (who,  upon  the  violent 
arrest  of  her  mother  had  fled  to  her  friend  and  intended  sister-in-law), 
resident  at  Munkacz,  under  the  control  of  her  mother-in-law,  the 
bigoted  and  tdira-loyal  dowager.  Princess  Sophia  Rakoczy.  The  three 
ladies  and  the  boy-prince  are  looking  from  a  window  for  the  approach 
of  the  venerable  Gregory  Szelepcsenyi,  Archbishop  of  Gran^  sent  thither 
by  Leopold. 

*^  The  plain  below  gradually  filled  with  horsemen,  but  they  seemed  not  to 
belong  to  a  prelate's  escort,  for  they  galloped  wildly  about,  casting  up  thick 
clouds  of  dust  from  their  light  horses'  heels,  through  which,  however,  it  was 
discernible  that  they  were  Hungarians.  Gradually  their  numbers  increased. 
Infantry  followed,  batallions  upon  batallions,  in  close  array,  and  behind  them 
the  dust  arose  yet  thicker  from  the  wheels  of  artillery  and  ammunition  wag- 
gons. A  gust  of  wind  dissipated,  for  an  instant,  the  white  clouds  that 
shrowded  the  whole ;  then  was  a  banner  seen  bearing  the  arms  of  Hungary, 
and  the  countenance  of  Princess  Sophia,  losing  the  rare  and  faint  gleam  of 
serenity  called^  forth  by  expectation  of  the  Archbishop,  became  aniiously 
thou)i>htful. 

**  And  now,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  train,  a  young  and  handsome 
roan,  richly  dressed  in  the  national  garb,  galloped  to  the  front,  and  gave  the 
word  of  command.  It  was  repeated  far  and  near;  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
halted,  faced  half  round,  and  fronted  Castle  Munkacz.  The  leader  sprang 
vet  onwards  with  a  few  companions,  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
looked  earnestly  up  to  the  castle.  '  Decidedly,  that  is  not  tlie  train  of  his 
Grace  of  Gran,'  said  the  elder  Princess,  bitterly,  but  uneasily ;  ^  nor  do  those 
below  seem  very  peacefully  disposed ;  had  we  heard  any  alarming  report  I 
should  uke  them  for  enemies.*^ 

^  With  shouts  and  clapping  of  bis  little  hands  bad  Prince  Francis  beheld 
the  brilliant  spectacle;  and  he  now  exclaimed :  <  How  can  my  grandmother's 
highness  speak  so?  Those  enemies  1  They  are  all  Hungarians;  and  how 
grand  they  look !  And  the  cavalier  there  in  front,  with  the  dolman*  full  of 
gold  cords  and  tassels,  and  with  the  feathers  nodding  in  his  cap — how  he 
rides !  Look,  mother,  look !  What  is  he  doing  there  ?  He  bows,  and 
lowers  his  sabre,  just  as  if  he  were  greeting  us.  And  now  how  be  makes  his 
horse  prance  and  curvet !  That  is  just  the  man  I  have  always  fancied  as  the 
leader  of  my  hussars  V  (a  toy  army.) 

'*  Helena  Zrinyi,  in  a  choking,  and  yet  tolerably  steady  voice,  and  without 
casting  a  look  ot  triumph  or  of  the  slightest  scorn  at  her  mother-io-law,  saids 
*  Well,  my  boy;  and  that  is  the  EmmericTokoly.''' 

The  elder  Princess,  indignant  at  the  approach  of  rebels  to  her  loyal 
castle,  orders  them  to  be  fired  upon,  to  which  her  Austrian  castle* 
captain  objects,*  that  he  cannot  do  so  without  danger  to  the  prelate. 

*'  And,  indeed,  upon  one  of  the  many  sand-hills,  surrounded  by  several 
priests  and  a  few  soldiers,  they  now  discovered  the  primate,  recognizable  by 
his  ample  violet-coloured  robe,  his  large  round  hat  and  his  milk-white  pal- 
frey. But  three  or  four  of  his  small  troops  had  ridden  forward  to  the  young 
leader,  who  remained  stationary,  as  though  awaiting  the  return  of  his  salute. 

''  After  a  short  conference  with  the  prelate's  men,  Emmeric,  not  without 
another  bow  to  the  window,  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  back  to  the  head  of 
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his  squadrons;  one  of  wbich|  to  the  renewed  delight  of  theyoong  heir  of 
MankacZi  galloped  to  the  sand-hill,  and  encircled  the  archbishop. 
**  *  Help,  merciful  Ueaven !'  exclaimed  Princess  Sophia>  *  has  my  life  been 

Srolonged  only  that  I  might  see  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  seized  before 
lonkacz  by  oxecrabte  heretics  and  rebels,  and  laid  in  iroDSy  or  hie  blood  abed 
by  the  aocoraed  bands  of  the  Amaiekitet?"' 

Tokoly,  boweTcr,  merely  escorts  the  archbisbop  respectfully  to  the 
cttstle,  whither  the  emperor  has  sent  him  to  negociate  with  the  insur- 
gents. And  now^  baring  relieved  any  alarm  which  Princess  Sophia's  fears 
might  have  excited  in  the  reader's  mind  for  the  excetlent  prelate's  safety, 
as  we  intend  not  to  attempt  an  abstract  of  the  story,  which  could  be 
but  a  dry  statement  of  the  triumphs  and  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
Tokoly  and  his  Hekiia,  of  the  unsuccessful  labours  of  Balthasar,  and 
of  the  sorrows  of  bis  virgin-bride,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Alexan- 
der Bronikowski,  with  one  single  additional  criticism.  He  appears  to 
us  somewhat  deficient  in  bis  sense  of  poetic  justice.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  wish  bim  to  paint  virtue  prosperous  when  history  records  its 
calamities  and  sufferings,  but  we  do  wish  that  he  would  set  forth  in 
stronger  and  bolder  relief  the  final  punishment  of  his  vicious  cha^ 
meters.  He  exhibits  them  almost  con  amort  during  their  success ;  their 
ultimate  disappointments,  regrets,  mortifications,  &c.  &c.  are,  as  thoaj^ 
he  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  merely  mentioned,  and  that  so  slightly 
as  wholly  to  deprive  us  of  any  consolatory  picture  of  retribution,  as 
scarcely,  perhaps,  to  produce  a  moral  reflexion  in  the  young  and  light- 
minded.  


Since  the  above  was  written,  ampler  means  of  appreciating  this 
velist  have  been  afforded  to  the  British  public  $  a  trandation  of  another 
of  his  historical  novels,  Boratinski,  having  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Court  of  Sigismund  Augustus."  We  do  not,  however,  consider 
Boratinski  as  the  best  or  fairest  specimen  of  our  autfaor^s  powers.  If  it 
is  replete  with  more  striking  scenes,  with  more  novel-like  interest  than 
the  works  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  skilful 
development  of  character,  in  the  delicate  touches  and  simple  truth  to 
nature,  which,  to  us,  constitute  Bronikowski's  great  cbarm.  The 
characters  in  BarataMski  are  strongly  drawn,  but  somewhat  too  highly 
coloured.  The  translator  is  a  Polish  refugee  of  distinction  (Count  Vale- 
rian Krazinski),  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  having  attained  to  a 
mastery  of  our  language  very  uncommon  in  a  foreigner.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  say  that  the  work  does  not  often  betray  a  want  of  fa- 
miliarity with  English  idiom.  In  case  the  Count  should,  as  we  hope 
he  will,  give  us  translations  of  more  Polish  novels,  we  would  hint  to  him 
that  Bronikowski  requires  much  compression  for  English  taste,  and, 
like  German  works  genendly,  to  be  purified  from  that  German  constmc* 
tion  of  sentences  which  in  English  becomes  heavy. — We  regret  to  leam 
from  the  preface  that  Alexander  Bronikowski  is  latdy  dead. 


AxT.  X.—FamigUe  Celebri  (Tltalia,  del  Coote  Fompeo  LUU.    Fol.  Mi- 
lano,  1S33. 

Wk  have  in  a  former  xramber  of  this  journal  noticed  this  splendid  wotli 
of  Count  Litta,  which  may  be  truly  called  the  Fasti  of  the  great  Italian 
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families,  whose  names  have  figured  in  the  eventful  history  of  their  country, 
especially  during  the  middle  ages.  The  author  has  carefully  collected 
the  scattered  documents  concerning  them,  placed  them  in  chronological 
order,  and  given  the  accurate  genealogy  of  each  family  from  the  earliest 
authentic  records  till  the  present  period,  where  the  line  is  still  in  existence, 
or  till  the  period  of  its  extinction.  A  spirit  of  sound  criticism  and  an 
enlightened  judgment  are  everywhere  conspicuous  throughout  these 
historical  sketches,  which  are  drawn  with  all  possible  conciseness  and 
clearness  of  langu^e.  The  plates  are  beautiful,  some  of  them  richly 
coloured,  and  exhibit  the  true  portraitures  of  the  most  distinguished 
individuals  of  each  family,  their  coats  of  arms,  the  monuments  raised  to 
them,  the  medals  cast  in  their  name,  &c.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  does 
high  credit  to  Italy,  and  it  may  vie  with  any  work  of  the  kind  yet  pro- 
duced in  any  country.  The  author,  unfortunately^  is  lately  dead,  after 
having  completed  forty-five  families,  containing  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  great  catalogue  of  the  Italian  aristocracy.  But  among  these  are 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  names.  The  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Medici 
of  Florence,  the  Carrara  of  Padua,  the  Scaligeri  of  Verona,  the  Appiani 
of  Pisa,  the  Vitelli  of  Citta  di  Castelio,  the  d*£ste  oi  Modena,  the  Trivuhio, 
the Eccelliog,  the  Sforza  Attendolo,  the  Alighieri,  the  Buonarroti; — all 
these,  which  are  complete,  constitute  a  brilliant  constellation  of  fame, 
genius,  and  fortune,  partly  dimmed  by  guilt  and  adversity.  We  hope 
that  the  numerous  materiali  which  the  indefatigable  author  bad  collected 
for  the  continuation  of  this  great  work  have  fallen  into  capable  bands, 
and  that  the  series  will  be  continued  with  equal  discrimination  and  talent. 


Aat.XI. — Memorias  HistoricO'PoUticaSf  i\e  Don  Vicente  Pazos.  Tomo  1. 
Londres.     Impreso  para  el  Autor.  1834.     8vo. 

We  rise  highly  gratified  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  the  work  of 
an  able  and  honest  mind  ;  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  young  republic  of 
Buenos  Ayres  may  ever  have  to  boast  amongst  her  statesmen^  spirits 
so  enlightened,  candid  and  sagacious  as  that  of  her  Vice-Consul  in 
London,  its  author.  The  residence  of  Senor  Pazos  in  so  manyTcoun- 
tries  of  Europe  and  America  has  tended  to  free  his  mind  from  the  na- 
tural though  narrow  prejudices  inherent  to  every  land ;  and  every 
reader  of  Spanish  must  feel  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  faith- 
ful and  spirited,  but  unpretending  narrative  of  events  as  they  occurred, 
untinged  by  political  bias.  Seiior  Pazos  commences  with  a  view  of 
Spain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  her  history,  and  adds  many  touches  that 
are  wanting  to  finish  the  larger  pictures  of  her  historians,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  truth  that  are  at  once  felt  and  recognized  by  internal  evi- 
dence. Facts  and  reasonings  equally  correct  and  novel  to  the  general 
reader  appear  in  every  page,  as  he  proceeds  wilh  the  Moors,  Don  Pe- 
layo,  and  Columbus,  the  Spanish  Discoveries,  Afmagro  and  Pizarro,  and 
the  state  of  Spain  down  to  the  intrusion  of  Joseph  Buonaparte.  Hit 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon,  the  Spanish  Insurrection,  the 
Cortes,  the  French  Invasion,  the  Peninsular  War,  the  various  errori 
committed  by  the  government,  and  his  comments  on  the  infatuated 
course  of  the  different  liberal  ministries  towards  the  SpaniBb-Amtricao8> 
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are  concisely  and  impartially  given,  in  a  tone  that  makes  us  feel  for 
the  author  as  Dante  did  for  Virgil,  when  becoming  his  guide  to  **  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  woe/' 

The  reader,  it  is  true,  may  not  always  agree  with  the  writer,  but  will 
scarcely  ever  find  it  possible  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  candour,  sincerity, 
judgment  and  research.  With  this  opinion  of  his  talents,  we  must  also 
add  that,  unlike  the  generality  of  Spanish  writers,  his  language,  like 
his  thoughts,  possesses  little  of  turgidity,  or  of  exaUado  frenzy  ;  and  as 
a  clear  style  is  evidence  of  a  clear  head, — the  thing  that  has  been  most 
wanted  in  much  of  the  transactions  he  relates, — we  trust  Senor  Pa- 
zos will  shortly  favour  us  with  a  second  volume  of  these  Memorias, 
and  enlarge  the  first,  in  which  trifling  errors  are  so  amply  counter-ba- 
lanced by  all  that  is  dear  to  the  lovers  of  historic  truth,  llie  advocates 
of  republics  should  note  the  passages  regarding  Bolivia.  We  may  pro- 
bably notice  this  work  at  greater  length  hereafter. 


Aet.  XII. — Jltdeutsches  Elementarbuchf  von  Adolf  Zieman.  Erste  Ah* 
theilung :  Grundriss  zur  Buchstaben  und  FUxums-lehre  des  Altdeut' 
schen,  nebst  einem  fTurxelverzeickniss,  Nach  Grimm  bearbeitet^  Zweite 
Abtheilung :  AUdeutsches  Lesebuch.  mit  Anmerkungen.  (Old  Ger- 
man Rudiments.  Part  the  First : — Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Letters  and  Inflexions  of  the  Old  Grerman  Languages,  with 
a  Catalogue  of  Roots.  According  to  Grimm. — Part  the  Second  : 
The  Old  German  Reader,  with  notes*  By  Adolphus  Zieman.)  8vo. 
Quedlingburg  and  Leipzig.     1833. 

Tbb  copious  title  of  this  little  volume  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
its  value  and  utility.  The  first  division  contains  not  only  a  condensation 
of  the  learned  Grmms  views  of  the  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and 
Middle  High  German  languages,  but  likewise  a  copious  list  of  their 
root-words.  It  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  the  philological  student, 
and  a  safe  and  intelligible  guide  to  the  lover  of  poetry  and  romance, 
who  would  fiun  explore  the  ancient  records  of  German  chivalry  and 
song  in  the  rough  but  stirring  language  of  contemporary  poets.  The 
rules  which  mark  the  formation  and  inflexions  of  those  languages  from 
which  the  German  of  the  present  day  is  lineally  descended,  are  here 
briefly  but  clearly  explained  in  the  space  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages. 
In  the  second  division,  or  as  it  is  appropriately  entitled,  the  "  Old  Ger- 
man Reading-Book,*'  the  student  is  furnished  with  examples  and  ap- 
plications of  those  rules,  in  a  selection  of  passages  drawn  from  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  those  olden  tongues,  accompanied  by 
illustrative  notes  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  These  extracts  are  of 
themselves  highly  curious.  The  specimens  of  the  Gothic  are  taken 
from  Uifiias:  those  of  the  Old  High  German  from  Isidore^ $  trans- 
lation, Kero*8  BenedicttnneT'regelf  Otfried,  &c.  |  and  those  of  the 
Middle  High  German  from  Lacbman*s  edition  of  the  Nibelungen  Noth, 
from  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Parxivallf  TUurel,  fVUUhalm,  the 
TrUtram^  Wigaloiu,  and  a  number  of  similar  works. 
Id  the  attention  which  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  known  and  ac* 
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knowledged  relations  of  early  French  and  English  poetry^  the  connexion 
of  the  latter  with  the  other  literatures  of  the  continent,  more  especially 
those  of  the  Teutonic  branch,  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  obligations  which  the  poets  of  these  countries  have  reci- 
procally conferred  upon  each  other,  has  not  yet  met  with  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  That  there  existed  an  intimate  connexion  between 
the  vernacular  writers  of  England  and  Germany,  at  a  period  when  they 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  as  widely  separated  as  pole  from 
pole,  is  a  fact  which  may  easily  be  proved.  We  will  say  nothing  of  our 
borrowing  from  the  Germans  *'  The  Merie  Jest  of  a  Man  that  was  called 
Hawleglas"  for  that  might  have  been  derived  from  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  French  translation ;  but  the  adventures  of  the  **  Parson  of 
Kalenborow**  are  clearly  translated  from  the  German  direct  $  and,  as  has 
just  been  discovered,  the  History  of  Frier  Rush"  which  caused  Ritson 
so  much  perplexity,  turns  out  to  be  a  literal  prose  translation  of  a  German 
poem,  **  Von  Bruder  Rauschen, 'Sprinted  at  Magdeburg  in  1587.  Reynard 
the  Fox  was  avowedly  translated  oy  Caxton  from  the  Dutch  ;  and  among 
the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  mystic  rhapsody 
in  which  the  nightingale  and  her  plaintive  song  are  declared  to  be  typi- 
cal of  the  doctrines  and  suflFerings  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  prototype  of 
which,  the  reader  will  see  by  referring  to  the  article  on  Dutch  Popular 
Songs  in  onr  last  number,  (p.  166),  is  to  be  found  among  the  Spiritual 
Songs  of  Holland. 

One  instance  of  the  obligations  of  German  literature  to  that  of  Eng- 
land shall  conclude  our  observations  upon  this  subject.  In  the  Ros- 
tock manuscript  of  "  Iwein  der  Riter  mit  dem  Lewen^*  by  Hartmann  von 
Aue,  is  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  derivation  of  this  romance 
from  the  English  one  of  *'  Ywain  and  Gawain,"  published  in  Ritson's 
collection^  is  plainly  stated. 

**  £r  was  Hartman  genant 

Und  was  ein  Awere, 

Der  bracbt  dise  mere 

2a  TiBch  als  ich  han  vemomen 

Doerutz  Engellandt  was  komen 

Da  er  vil  tit  waseewesien 

Hat  en  an  den  Weltchen  buchen  gelesen.**^ 

The  three  lines  which  we  have  printed  in  Italics  are  omitted  In  the 
edition  of  this  romance  published  in  1827,  under  the  editorship  of  Be- 
necke  and  Lachman.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  occur  in  the  manu* 
scripts  employed  by  them ;  still,  the  general  resemblance  which  the  poems 
bear  to  each  other  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  words  in  question  were 
the  words  of  Hartmann  himself,  and  not  the  interpolation  of  a  copyist. 

These  few  notes  will,  we  think,  establish  the  correctness  of  our  views* 
The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  examining  this  question  for  himself, 
will  derive  invaluable  assistance  in  his  researches  from  the  little  volume 
which  has  called  forth  these  remarks. 


^  He  was  Hartman  named,  and  was  an  Aower,  who  broogbt  tbii  book  into  German* 
at  I  liave  beard,  afttr  he  earns  out  of  England,  vhere  h$  had  been  a  long  time,  and  had 
read  it  in  the  Engiitk  (foreign)  books* 
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Abt.  Xllh^^La  JutfM  dam  U  Mogm  Age^  Eiud  hithrique  twr  kwr  Hti 
chili  eommereuU  et  kiierairt*   Par  J.  B.  Depping.   Paris.  1834.  8vo, 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  proposed  in 
1821 9  as  the  suUect  of  a  prize  essay,  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Jews  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  M.  Depping 
was  a  competitor  for  the  prize,  although  not  a  successful  one,  and  the 
academy  expressed  its  sense  of  the  merit  of  bis  labours  by  tme  nentiom 
trti  honoroMt.  The  author,  however,  conceiving  that  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  the  south  could  not  well  be  separated  from  that  of  their  bre- 
thren in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  determined  to  extend  bis  re* 
searches,  and  to  make  his  work  embrace  a  complete  sketch  of  their  state 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  volume  before  us  exhibits  the  result  of 
his  labours  and  researches. 

In  a  short  introduction,  M.  Depping  gives  a  summary  of  the  principal 
events  in  Uie  early  history  of  this  extraordinary  race,  and  endeavours  to 
indicate  the  leading  features  of  their  nationu  character,  as  displayed 
during  the  various  phases  of  their  existence.  The  body  of  the  work  is 
divided  into  three  epochs ;  in  the  Jint  of  which  the  writer  follows  the 
Jews,  step  by  step,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Europe  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Previous  to 
the  5th  century,  there  were  very  few  of  them  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
Europe  excepting  Italy,  where  they  had  settled  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  to  Italy,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
basis  of  the  legislation  which  was  subsequently  applied  to  them.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  this  legislation  was  alternately 
harsh  or  lenient,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  different  sovereigns; 
but  the  latter  had  so  far  predominated,  that  previous  to  Constantine*s 
accession,  they  had  changed  the  character  of  persecuted  for  that  of  per- 
secutors, and  one  of  his  first  measures  was  to  protect  the  Christians  from 
their  violence  and  insults.  Julian,  on  the  contrary,  favoured  and  pro- 
tected them.  At  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  their  worship  was 
still  respected,  and  they  were  allowed  to  follow  their  national  customs. 
With  the  reign  of  Justinian  commenced  that  barbarous,  unjust,  and 
sanguinary  code,  which  for  a  succession  of  centuries  regulated  the  po- 
licy of  the  various  Christian  nations  towards  them.  Under  Justinian  it 
was  that  thev  were  first  stripped  of  all  civil  charges,  and  declared  inca- 

Eable  of  filhng  them  to  all  eternity ;  to  crown  their  degradation,  the 
tws  respecting  them  employed  the  most  outrageous  and  insulting 
epithets  3  their  faith  was  vilified,  and  every  sort  of  persecution  resorted 
to,  under  the  sanction  of  the  bishops,  to  make  them  renounce  it.  The 
popes  were  rather  more  favourable  to  them  than  the  bishops,  and  sought 
rather  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  by  mildness,  in  order  to  induce 
others  to  follow  their  example.  In  Spain,  where  their  numbers  early  be- 
came excessive,  the  code  of  the  Visigoths  treated  them  with  most  revolting 
barbarity;  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  interdicted  to  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  stoned  or  burnt  alive,  and  they  were  enjoined  to  eat  all 
their  dishes  seasoned  with  pork,  the  well-known  object  of  their  de- 
testation.   Under  the  Moors,  who  succeeded  the  Goths,  their  situation 
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was  considerably  ameliorated ;  although  the  spirit  of  the  Koran  is  even 
lets  favoumble  to  tbem  than  to  Christians.  In  France^  where  tbey  ob- 
tained a  settlement  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century^  and  intro- 
duced the  leprosy,  the  Merovingian  kings  and  the  clergy  treated  them 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  Charlemagne  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  laws  in  various  ways,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  employ  some  of  them  in  the  distant  embassies  which  required  a 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  tongues.  Under  his  two  successors^  Charles 
the  Pious  and  Charles  the  Bald,  their  influence  and  power  became  con- 
siderable! they  were  allowed  to  boy  and  sell  estates,  to  fill  civil  o£Bces, 
and  even  to  collect  the  taxes  $  the  unrelenting  severity  which  they  dis- 
played in  this  last  capacity,  excited  the  clamours  and  hostility  of  the 
people  against  them,  and  from  that  time  a  species  of  civil  war  was  main- 
tained between  the  two,  which  continued  for  centuries,  and  endedj  as 
everywhere  else,  in  their  further  degradation  and  oppression. 

In  the  second  epoch,  extending  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  centuries^ 
we  find  the  splendour  of  their  name  revived  In  the  south,  under  the 
Moorish  governments  In  Spain.  This  is  the  period  of  their  history 
which  opened  up  a  new  era  to  them,  and  gave  them  a  national  literature, 
illustrated  by  some  of  their  greatest  names,  such  as  Rabbi  Moseh,  Isaac- 
Ben-Jacob  Alphesi,  Samuel  Jehudah,  Aben-Hezrab,  and  Mairaonides, 
in  Spain,  and  Abraham-Ben-David  and  the  Kimchis  in  France;  in 
which  last  country,  however,  they  were  not  much  better  treated  than 
during  some  of  the  preceding  centuries.  In  Italy,  in  England,  and  else- 
where, the  persecution  against  tbem  suffered  little  remission  either  from 
the  people  or  the  sovereigns. 

The  /Aire/ epoch,  extending  from  the  ISth  to  the  16th  century,  was 
the  most  calamitous  of  all  to  the  unfortunate  Hebrew  race.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  Spain  was  a  death  blow  to  their  power  and  in- 
fluence in  that  kingdom,  and  everywhere  throughout  Europe  they  were 
treated  with  the  same  barbarity  and  intolerance  which  characterized  the 
proceedings  of  the  Spanish  inquisitors,  under  whose  power  they  fell. 
In  France  and  in  England,  they  became  the  victims  of  the  periodical  fits 
of  popular  fury  and  insanity  which  broke  out  on  the  appearance  of  any 
epidemical  disorder,  of  which  the  Jews  were  always  regarded  as  the 
cause,  and  their  wealth  became  a  prey  to  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of  the 
sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms.  Thev  found  refuge  and  a  short-lived 
tranquillity  in  Portugal,  on  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  but  lost  it  when 
the  two  countries  were  united.  All  over  Germany,  they  were  subjected 
to  similar  persecution,  massacre,  and  pillage, 

M.  Depping's  work  everywhere  attests  the  patient  and  laborious  eru- 
dition of  its  author  ;  he  has  in  all  oases  had  recourse  to  original  authori- 
ties, and  detailed  a  prodigious  number  of  facts.  But  he  has  rather  col- 
lected materials  for  a  future  historian  than  written  a  history :  his  book 
wants  the  life  and  animating  spirit  necessary  to  carry  the  reader  plea- 
santly through  a  narrative  replete  with  so  much  that  shocks  and  revolts 
the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  age,  and  is  altogether  deficient  in  those 
masterly  touches  which  serve  to  relieve  the  sombre  gloom  of  the  picture. 
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DENMARK. 

The  8th  ▼ol.  of  the  Scriploret  Rerum  Dankarum  has  recently  appeared  «t 
Copenhagen.  The  7th  vol.  was  published  in  1792,  and  the  priming  of  the  8th 
was  then  commenced;  it  was  far  advanced,  when  the  whole  impression 
became  the  prey  of  a  conflagration  which  only  spared  two  copies.  The  9ti> 
Tol.  will  complete  the  work,  and  will  contain  a  general  index. 


FRANCE. 

The  second  part  of  the  5th  volume  of  M.  Qu^rard's  laborious  and  admirable 
Dictionary  of  French  Literature,  entitled  La  France  Utiiraire^  has  just  made 
its  appearance.  It  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  letter  M ;  consequently 
the  author  may  lie  considered  to  liave  completed  one  half  of  his  undertaking. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  live  to  6nish  the  other  half.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  has  not  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  and  refer  to  this 
work,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  immense  labour  which  it  must  have  required,  or 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  industry,  the  patient  research,  and  the  minute 
accuracy  Which  the  author  has  every  where  displayed.  The  short  notices  of 
the  little*known  and  obscure  authors  and  their  productions  have  a  merit  of 
their  own,  as  great  as  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  ones  dedicated  to  cele- 
brated or  distinguished  names.  In  this  department  of  literature  the  French 
and  Germans  very  much  surpass  us.  It  will  be  long  indeed,  we  fear,  before 
we  have  a  Dictionary  of  British  Authors  and  their  works,  that  will  beu  any 
comparison  with  the  work  before  us. 

Captain  Sicard  has  just  completed  in  four  8vo.  volumes,  with  an  Atlas  of 
SOO  plates^  tt  History  of  the  French  Military  Institutions^  followed  by  a  Sketch 
of  the  Military  Marine.  The  first  three  volumes  are  divided  into  five  parts, 
comprising, — 1.  History;  S.  Dignities  and  grades;  3.  Administration  and 
justice;  4.  National  and  foreign  troops;  5.  Artillery,  engineers,  &c.;  hdtel  of 
invalids:  military  schools.  The  4th  volume  embraces  the  military  orders; 
wars  and  systems  of  tactics;  fortified  places;  arms  and  machines  of  war. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  autograph  MS.  of  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  royal  library  among  the  papers  of  Count  Real,  and  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Numerous  passages  of  great  interest  are 
marked  for  erasurey.  which  do  not  appear  in  the  printed  editions. 

A  History  of  Corsica,  hj  M.  Jacobi,  Advocate,  will  be  shortljf  published, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  It  will  include  the  topography,  scenery,  and  statistics  of  the 
island,  interspersed  with  some  of  those  touching  and  romantic  episodes  with 
which  its  history  abounds. 

A  French  translation  of  Lieutenant  Burnes's  interesting  Travels  to  Bokhara9 
&c.  has  been  announced  as  in  preparation  at  Paris^  with  notes  by  Klaprothy 
the  distinguished  Orientalist. 
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Professor  Schroeder^  of  Upsal  in  Sweden,  (whose  name  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  journal  iu  connection  with  Swedish  literature,)  is  now  at 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  searching  amon^  tlie  public  libraries  for  materials  to 
complete  the  great  collection  of  Swedish  Historians  of  the  Middle  Ages^  edited 
by  him,  and  of  which  3  vols,  in  folio  have  already  appeared. 

A  HUtory  of  Russia,  compiled  from  the  national  chronicles,  is  announced, 
in  1  7ol.  12mo.,  by  Louis  Paris,  the  translator  of  Nestor's  Chronicle.    The 
same  author  has  in  the  press  La  Chronique  de  Reims,  recit  historigue  de  1238    , 
d  1C60;  now  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  king's 
library. 


A  new  edition  of  the  Collection  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the  History  of  France^ 
from  the  13th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  inclusive,  is  announced  for 
publication,  in  QO  vols,  royal  8vo.,  distributed  in  80  livraisons,  one  of  which 
will  appear  every  ten  days.  M.  Micliaud,  the  academician,  and  M.  Poujalat, 
the  companion  of  bis  late  travels  in  the  east,  will  discharge  the  duties  of 
editorship,  supply  the  necessary  explanatory  and  other  notes,  &c.  &c.  By 
means  of  printing  in  a  smaller  type  and  in  double  columns,  it  is  calculated 
(but  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation  is  denied  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the 
proprietors  of  Petitot,)  that  these  20  volumes  will  include  the  whole  two  se* 
ries  of  Peti tot's  collection,  in  130  vols.  8vo.  at  a  price  not  eiceeding  one- 
fourth  of  that.  It  will  proceed  chronologically,  beginning  with  Geoffrey  Ville- 
hardouin,  and  ending  with  Saint  Simon. 


A  new  monthly  Paris  periodical,  entitled  Revue  du  Progres  Social,  under 
the  direction  of  two  young  and  talented  litterateurs,  MM.  Lechevalier  and 
Mallac,  was  commenced  with  the  present  year,  with  the  professed  objects  of 
"  uniting  under  one  standard  all  who  are  occupied  in  the  reformation  of  doc- 
trines and  institutions :  and  of  enlightening  tne  attempts  of  innovation  by  a 
firm  and  comprehensive  criticism,  which  shall  legitimatize  its  sympathies  for 
iocial  progrets,  along  with  respect  for  traditions,  morality,  religion,  and 
existing  interests."  We  have  only  seen  two  numbers  of  this  journal,  those  for 
July  and  August  last,  the  perusal  of  which  has  impressed  us  with  a  very 
favourable  opmion  lx)th  of  the  ability  and  the  principles  of  the  conductors. 
They  are,  like  ourselves,  friends  of  intellectual  and  political  progress  or  move- 
ment, but  of  peaceful  movement ;  they  accept,  and  are  ready  to  defend,  against 
the  attacks  of  both  the  extreme  parties,  the  present  order  of  things  in  France,  as 
better  calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  and  moral  and  political  improvement 
of  the  nation,  than  either  the  old  regime  or  a  republic.  Zeal  in  the  cause  of 
national  education,  respect  for  the  l^st  interests  of  society,  and  a  vigorous  and 
independent  tone  of  politics,  are  qualities  conspicuous  in  several  of  the  articles 
we  have  read.  The  following  short  passage,  from  a  cleverly  written  paper 
on  the  works  of  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  appears  to  us  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  French  literature 
since  the  last  revolution,  and  of  its  preirailing  characteristics — the  cause  and 
the  effect  are  here  both  clearly  indicated. 

^*  The  literary  profession  has  become  the  prev  of  a  whole  youthful  genera* 
tion,  which  has  undertaken  to  depict  human  lite  before  it  had  made  the  least 
acquaintance  with  it ;  to  pronounce  critical  judgments  without  having  acquired 
the  right  to  possess  a  judgment;  to  become  the  public  schoolmaster  m  revieivs 
and  newspapers,  when  it  had  scarcely  quitted  school  itself.  What,  therefore, 
do  we  see  ?  This  young  France  is  already  worn  out  at  thirty,  before  it  has 
produced  a  single  work  of  any  importance;  an  abortive  generation,  com* 
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pounded  of  ambition,  vauit^,  and  indolence,  which  has  daring  tbt  latt  four 
years  inundated  France  with  a  mass  of  printed  paper,  which  it  oalis  ici 
literature/' 


The  rojral  printing  office  of  Paris  possesses  the  types  of  56  Oriental 
alphabets,  comprehending  all  the  known  characters  of  the  languages  of  Asia, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern;  and  16  alphabets  of  those  European  nations, 
who  do  net  employ  the  Roman  character.  Of  these  the  royal  printing  press 
possesses  46  complete  founts  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  All  these  toother 
weigh  at  least  750,000 lbs.  and  as  the  types  of  an  8vo.  page  weigh  about  6lbe. 
this  establishment  is  able  to  compose,  simultaneously,  7812  8vo.  sheets, 
forming  nearly  260  volumes,  or  125,000  pages.  The  number  of  presses  em- 
ployed enables  it  to  throw  off  278,000  sheets  per  day,  or  556  reams  of 
paper,  equal  to  9966  volumes  in  8vo.  of  SO  sheets  each.  The  annua!  con- 
sumption of  paper  by  the  royal  printing  office  is  from  80  to  100,000  reams, 
or  from  S6il  to  386  reams  per  woi^ing-day.  The  number  of  workmen  con- 
stantly employed  is  about  350. 


The  10th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Imcripiiom  and  Bflks 
Lettrei  has  recently  appeared,  and  contains  thirteen  memoirs  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  literature  and  history  of  the  East;  of  Egypt  aud  of 
Greece,  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  France  durmg  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  four  by 
M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  on  oriental  subjects,  there  is  one  on  the  origin  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  ifights,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  notice,  with  re- 
ference to  the  opinion  expressed  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  article  of  our 
present  number.  The  passage  of  Massoudi  there  alluded  to,  on  which  the 
supporters  of  their  Indian  or  Persian  origin  mainly  rest,  is  considered  by  M. 
de  Sacy  to  be  an  interpolation,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  to  be  totally 
at  variance  with  all  the  literary  and  historical  data  we  possess  respect- 
ing these  famous  tales.  He  considers  it  probable  that  they  were  originally 
written  in  Syria,  and  that  the  first  author  did  not  complete  them ;  copyists 
ftC  different  times,  and  perhaps  in  various  places,  but  especially  in  ^gypt, 
have  attempted  to  do  so,  by  inserting  other  tales,  either  such  as  were  pre- 
▼iously  known,  or  written  by  themselves.  Hence  arises  the  extreme  variety 
which  has  been  remarked  in  the  manuscript  copies,  and  especially  the  two 
very  difierent  d^nofiments  with  which  they  are  concluded.  "  I  do  not  think,'' 
■ays  M.  deSacy,  '*  that  any  impartial  reader  can  look  npon  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nigkts  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  collection  of  tales  made  by  one  or  more 
Arabian  or  Mussulman  writers,  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  and  when  the 
Arabic  was  no  longer  written  with  purity.  What  may  be  said  with  most  cer* 
tainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  collection,  is,  that  at  the  time  it  was  made,  the  use 
of  tobacco  and  coffee  was  undoubtedly  not  known,  as  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  these  throughout.  This  would  prove  that  they  existed  feibout  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century  of  the  Hegira,  (the  15th  of  our  era)." 


The  19th  volume  of  M.  Sismondi's  Hittoire  des  fVancatc,  just  publisbed 
comes  down  to  the  year  1580,  consequently  it  includes  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  We  propose  shortly  to  devote  an  article  to  an  examination  of 
the  volumes  of  this  valuable  work  which  have  appeared  since  our  former  notice 
of  the  first  twelve.  (Vol.  IV.  Art.  1.)  And  m  conjunction  with  it,  we  may 
take  M.  Capefigue's  last  work— Hiiloire  de  la  Reforme,  de  la  Ligugf  tt  dim 
Regne  du  Menri  IF.,  of  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  have  lately  ap- 
peared. 
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NicBOLOGT.— Lately,  M.  Prosper  Donde^  Dupr^,  jun.,  the  eminent  orien* 
tal  bookseller  and  printer.  His  connexion  with  the  most  distioguisbed 
orientalists  of  France  and  of  Europe  enabled  him  to  set  on  foot,  and  carry  on 
with  great  socccsf,  a  twofold  establishment  of  books  and  printing  io  the 
Oriental  Janguagesy  which  in  a  few  years  attained  a  distinguished  emineflae^ 
and  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  to  literature. 


A  curious  little  work  has  recently  appeared  entituled,  La  Amoun,  lei 
Malheunf  let  Ouvrates  tPHelo'he  el  ^Abilard;  it  is  translated  from  the 
edition  of  1C16,  nowT>ecome  excessively  rare,  and  is  illustrated  with  notes  by 
M.  Villenane,  formerly  Professor  at  the  Athenaeum  of  Paris. 

The  work  of  the  venerable  Abb^  de  la  Rue,  (well  known  in  this  country  by 
his  antiouarian  researches),  which  was  announced  some  time  since,  has  just 
appearecl  at  Caen,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  entituled,  Etta'u  HUtariquei  wr  la 
Airdet,  lee  Jongleun  et  Us  Troureres  Normands  et  Anglo- Normands.  We 
hope  shortly  to  be  enabled  to  give  an  account  of  it,  replete  as  it  is  with 
interest  to  the  amateurs  of  our  own  literature  and  history. 

M.  Francisque  Michel,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  in- 
quirers into  early  French  literature,  and  whose  mission  to  this  country,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  has  been  the  means  of 
hunting  out  many  curious  MSS.  oftheTrouv^res,  which  had  been  consigned  to 
oblivion  under  ttie  dust  of  our  public  libraries  and  archives,  has  published 
since  his  return  to  Paris,  copies  of  two  very  curious  MSS.  of  the  ISth  century 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  which  had  never  before  appeared  in  print. 
The  first  is  the  'Roman  de  la  Vhlette^  ou  de  Gerard  de  Nivert^  in  verse,  and 
the  second,  the  Roman  d^Euttache  le  Moine,  pirate  fameux  du  xiiL  Steele. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Pardessus's  valuable  Collection  des  Loi  Maritime$, 
anttrieures  au  rviii,  Siecle,  the  previous  volumes  of  which  we  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  lias  just  appeared.  A  continuation  of  the  In- 
troduction continues  the  historical  sketch  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  body  of  the 
work  contains  the  Maritime  Laws  of  Norway,  Iceland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  the  Prusian  States,  and  Russia. 


GERMANY. 

Professor  Ellendt,  of  Konigsberg,  has  nearly  completed  a  Lexicon  Sopho- 
claum^  forming  a  complete  repertory  of  the  labours  of  grammarians  and 
philologists,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  great  Greek  tragic  poet.  The  work 
will  appear  in  May  next,  in  9  yols.  8vo. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  German  philosopher  Fkhte  are  announced 
for  publication,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  Map  of  the  Moon  is  announced  as  in  preparation  by  Messrs.  Beer  and 
Maedler,  which,  from  the  promises  held  out  as  to  its  execution,  we  should 
judge  well  worthy  of  attention  of  astronomers.    The  price  will  be  S5s. 

An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  with  a  German  translation,  and  an 
original  and  complete  Commentary,  along  with  those  of  Jonutliun  Raschi  and 
the  Massora,  witn  Emendations,  is  announced  for  publication  in  33  parts  8vo. 
price  about   17  Rix-dollars.    The  editor  is  Dr.  Heinemam,  of  Berlin,  whose 

1   1  2 
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edition  of  tbe  Me  Kor  Chajim  forms  so  valuable  an  accessioa  to  Hebrew 
literature.  _«_ 

An  elegant  looking  Yolume,  under  the  title  of  Euthymioy  oder  die  Fremit 
in  GoU,  cine  Milgabt  fur  dot  ganze  Lebcn,  has  just  appeared  at  Mentz.  It 
consists  of  Extracts  from  the  best  religious  and  moral  poets  of  Germany,  and 
of  Reflections  and  Fragments  in  prose  of  the  same  description.  I1te  selection 
is  creditable  to  the  editor's  taste  and  feelings,  and  may  be  put  into  the  bands 
of  youthy  and  particularly  of  the  fair  sex,  with  the  utmost  confidence.  The 
names  of  the  writers,  however,  should  have  been  attached  to  each  extract,  and 
not  left  to  be  guessed  at  from  the  general  index. 

M.  Jaeck  of  Bamberg  has  lately  published,  at  Leipzig,  the  first  part  of  a 
Collection  of  Alphabets  and  Specimens  of  Writing,  from  the  Vlllth  to  tbe 
XVIth  century  inclusive,  selected  from  MSS.in  the  public  library  of  Bamberg, 
with  a  glossary  of  antiquated  Latin  words  not  to  be  found,  or  insufficiently 
explained,  in  the  Glossaries  of  Ducange  and  Stephen,  M.  Jaeck*s  work  is 
intended  to  make  two  volumes  in  folio. 


M.  Heiorigs,  of  Berlin,  has  also  published  the  first  part  of  a  Collection  of 
European  Manuscript  Alphabets  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Suidas's  Greek  Lexicon,  printed  in 
quarto,  from  the  text  of  the  Milan  edition,  edited  and  illustrated  by  Professor 
Bernhardy,  has  just  made  its  appearance  at  Halle. 

The  splendid  Collection  of  coloured  engravings  published  by  Messrs. 
Boisser^e  and  Bertram,  of  the  old  German  and  Flemish  pictures  now  in  the 
Munich  Gallery,  is  brought  to  a  conclusion;  the  38th  livraison,  recently 
published,  completes  it.  This  collection  was  noticed,  with  due  commenda> 
tion,  in  the  course  of  the  article  on  Albert  Durer,  in  our  11th  Volume. 

M.  Pohl,  of  Vienna,  author  of  the  splendid  work  entitled  Planfamm  Bra^, 
silim  Iconn  et  Descriptionet^  died  in  that  city  in  May  last,  in  his  50th  year. 
He  was  Conservator  of  the  Brasilian  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  he 
formed  during  his  travels  in  that  country,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  in 
the  world.  .^___ 

A  BookHller$*  Atii$tantt*  Society  has  recently  been  formed  at  Leipzic,  tbe 
objects  of  which  are  stated  to  be  the  promotion,  after  the  labours  ot  the  day 
of  friendly  intercourse  and  improvement,  by  means  of  a  library,  lectures,  and 
a  reading-room.  Classes  will  also  be  formed  for  instruction  in  the  most  useful 
living  languages.  Tlie  lectures  are  to  embrace  the  various  arts  connected 
with  bookselling,  such  as  letter-founding,  printing,  bookbinding,  paper-making, 
copper  and  wood  engraving,  lithography,  &c. 

A  complete  edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  of  the  Poetical  Works  ofVoss, 
is  announced  for  publication.    The  trantlationt  will  not  be  included. 

A  Physical  Detcription  of  the  Earth  is  preparing  for  publication  by  Baron 
Humboldt.  ._ 

A  narrative  of  the  first  Prussian  Voyage  round  the  World*  performed  by  H, 
Af.  S.  Louise f  under  the  command  vf  Captain  Wendt,  during  iheyeart  1830  to 
1832,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Me>en,  the  naturalist  attached  to  the  expedition,  has 
just  appeared  at  Berlin,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
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Ad  institution  or  endowment  is  announced  to  be  formed  in  memory  of 
the  celebrated  theologian  and  philologist  Schleiermacbery  and  to  be  named 
after  him,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  young  men,  students  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  who  have  previously  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
attainments,  to  devote  themselves  exclusively,  and  with  minds  undisturbed  by 
pecuniary  cases,  to  their  studies  for  the  entire  period  of  their  university  career, 
and  in  cases  that  may  be  deemed  fit,  even  after  that  period.  The  management 
of  this  institution  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  twelve  founders,  in  whose  name  an 
appeal  has  been  lately  put  forth  to  the  well-wishers  of  such  an  institution,  for 
pecuniary  assistance  to  carry  its  objects  into  effect.  The'  names  of  these 
founders  Messrs.  Eichhorn,  the  two  Humboldts,  two  Neanders,  Savigny, 
Fostner,  Nikolovius,  Steffens,  Hofbach,  Pischon,  and  Strauss. 

A  Ficturnque  Tour  of  the  new  Austrian  Jfiilitary  Road  through  the  Tjfrol 
to  MUaitf  with  coloured  plates  and  a  map  of  the  road,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  Messrs.  Orell,  Fussli  and  Co.  of  Zurich.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
the  account  of  this  road  given  in  vol.  xii.  p.  152 — 156. 

M.  Von  Hammer  having  completed  the  first  edition  of  his  Uittory  cf  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  is  now  busily  engaged  in  passing  a  second  through  the  press, 
considerably  improved.  The  first  and  second  volumes,  published  in  livraisonsy 
have  already  appeared.  ^ 

M.  Braun  of  Carlsrube,  the  publisher  of  Dr.  Hilpert's  EngHth-Germon  and 
German" Eng Huh  Dictionary,  announces  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
speedy  completion  of  that  valuable  work,  which  had  been  suspended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  author's  sudden  death.  The  English-German  part  was  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  but  of  the  German- English  part  the  author  bad  only 
prepared  the  MS.  from  A.  to  the  article  Fuhren  inclusive.  M.  Ludwig  Supple, 
an  able  German  philologist,  has  undertaken  to  continue  and  carry  it  on  to 
a  conclusion ;  and  Dr.  Ernest  Karcher  has  agreed  to  supply  the  accentuation, 
etymologies,  and  synonymes,  and  to  superintend  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  words.  Mr.  Spearman,  an  English  professor,  will  revise  the  English 
words,  and  translate  the  etymologies  and  synonymes  into  English;  and 
Messrs.  Mittell  and  Killinger,  two  German  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with 
English,  will  assist  in  correcting  the  press.  The  well-merited  eulogiums 
which  Dr.  Hilpert's  first  volume  has  obtained,  and  the  arrangements  now  an- 
nounced for  making  the  second  equally  valuable,  lead  us  to  anticipate  that, 
when  completed,  this  Dictionary  will  prove  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  of 
the  two  languages. 

A  neat  pocket  edition  has  just  appeared  at  Tubingen  of  the  Niebelunge 
Liedf  the  text  of  which  is  taken  from  tne  edition  lately  published  (and  we  be- 
lieve only  privately  distributed)  by  Baron  Joseph  von  Lassberg,  from  the 
oldest  and  purest  MS.  in  existence  of  this  famous  poem.  A  copious  glossary 
is  added. 


The  fourth  volume  of  Raumer*s  History  of  Europe  since  the  end  of  the 
ISth  Century,  has  just  made  its  appearance. 

An  important  work  by  M.  Keferstein  has  just  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  two 
volumes,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Earth,  Geognosy,  Geology,  and  Paleon- 
tology (Fossilogy.)  The  latter  part  contains  a  voluminous  catalogue,  with 
the  Latin  names,  of  all  the  known  fossils  of  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom. 
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The  first  volume  of  M.£rman*s  Traveb  round  the  Warldy  through  iht  Kfrth 
ofAsiOf  and  both  Or/aiu,  in  the  yearn  1828,  1829|  and  1830»  which  has  le- 
eently  appeared  at  Berlin »  contains  bis  Journey  from  Berlin  to  tha  Froum 
Ocean,    The  sequel  is  looked  for  with  great  interest. 

Dr.  Jung:mann's  Dictionary  of  the  Bohemian  LanguagCj  in  the  oompilatioo 
of  which  he  has  been  incessantly  engaged  for  the  last  30  years,  will  shortly 
appear,  in  successive  parts,  at  intervals  of  three  months,  and  will  1m  oompletftd 
in  five  volumes,  quarto.  Few  nations,  it  is  said,  possess  a  dictiontry  so 
plete,  in  every  respect,  as  this  will  be. 


ITALY. 


Naples.-— The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  four  years  ago 
only  two  journals,  can  now  boast  of  not  less  than  thirty.  A  French  joomalut 
lately  asserted,  that  the  Neapolitan  journals  contained  nothing  but  traoslatioiis 
from  the  French  periodicals,  than  which  nothing  is  more  unfounded;  the  least 
examination  will  show  that  the  articles  in  them  are  of  home  maaofactiire. 
Most  of  the  writers  connected  with  them  belong  to  the  youthful  class,  a  daa 
which  fortunately  is  likely  to  realiie  the  hopes  which  have  been  long  esilcr- 
tained  of  seeing:  our  literature  resume  the  tone  and  character  of  nattonality* 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  prominent  features  in  the  physiognomy  of  a  few 
of  these  publications. 

The  Annali  Chili  is  the  journal  of  the  higher  scientifie  class,  the  writers  ia 
which  certainly  spare  no  pains  in  composing  profound  and  elabwate  articlae 
in  a  pure  and  elegant  style.  But  they  are  far  too  learned  to  be  relished  by  the 
multitude.  This  journal  besides,  if  it  remains  faithful  to  the  plan  on  which  it 
set  out,  can  scarcely  deviate  from  the  narrow  path  of  elejgei. 

The  Progre$so  is  a  good  journal,  in  which  there  are  frequently  important 
articles  on  science  and  the  belles  lettres. 

The  OmnihuSy  a  name  borrowed  from  the  long  vehicles  which  now  traverse 
our  streets,  no  doubt  with  reference  to  its  matter  and  spirit,  which  are  calcu- 
lated for  uU  readers,  addresses  itself  to  the  great  mass,  to  idle  readers,  who 
look  to  it  for  an  agreeable  deUtuement,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  scandaknis 
stories,  comic  anecdotes,  and  drolleries  of  all  sorts. 

The  Mercurio  is  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Dominico  Babr^a, 
whose  object  is  to  attack  the  anonymous  society,  who  have  now  the  monopoly 
of  the  theatres.  It  is  singular  enough  to  see  a  petty  stage-manager  attempt- 
ing^ in  imitation  of  a  fallen  statesman,  to  regain  through  the  press  the  opinioii 
which  he  has  lost  through  his  own  folly. 

The  Topo  Litterato  (Literary  Mole)  freauently  contains  good  articles. 
Several  of  its  collaborateurs  have  begun  to  write  in  the  Oiornate  del  Conercio, 
recently  established,  which  treats  of  all  subjects  relative  to  industry,  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  political  economy,  and  which  promises  to  be  a  good 
j6urnal. 

The  Folletto  (The  Fairy)  is  as  light  as  its  name. 

The  Giano  (Janus)  is  so  mysterious,  that  no  one  yet  knows  what  to  make 
of  him.    He  will  do  well  W  preserve  his  incognito. 

The  Diogene  smells  too  strongly  of  the  tub;  he  has  all  the  bile  of  the  Grtek 
cynic. 

The  Veriterio  is  a  miserable  journal,  the  attempt  of  some  novices. 

The  Fejttvio  has  none  of  the  fire  of  the  volcano  whose  name  he  bears; 
he  is  an  icy  pedant,  who  is  incessantly  babbling,  and  knows  not  one  word 
which  has  not  been  long  since  forgotten  by  the  meanest  of  his  readers. 

The  Industriale  presents  an  interesting  melange  of  news,  inventioD8»  dis- 
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coveries,  agricultural  processes,  and  useful  knowledge^  together  with  informar 
tion  relative  to  manufactures,  commerce,  and  statistics. 

Besides  these  there  are  five  or  six  medical  journals  of  high  reputation. 

Finally,  the  desire  and  the  want  of  publicity  are  shown,  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces, with  the  same  emulation  and  the  same  activity  as  in  the  capital.  The 
Capitanate  already  possesses  three  journals  of  its  own,  one  of  which,  the  Po* 
tigrn/Of  publishes  all  Uie  memoirs  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Economical 
Society  of  the  chief  town  of  the  province. — From  the  BiMioteca  Italiana, 


RUSSIA. 


In  no  country  in  Europe  does  the  government  take  such  an  active  interest 
in  the  publication  of  journals  as  in  Russia.  Almost  every  principal  branch 
of  administration  possesses  a  journal  through  which  its  proceedings,  plans, 
and  means  of  execution  are  communicated  to  the  public.  During  the  yeas 
1833  there  were  published^  in  the  Russian  language,  40  journals  and  news- 
papers ;  of  which  S4  were  published  at  St.  Petersburgh,  10  at  Moscow,  three 
at  Odessa,  two  at  Revel,  and  one  at  Kasan.  Five  of  these  were  devoted  to 
political  sul:ject8,  13  to  literature,  and  the  remaining  22  to  various  branches 
of- science;  and  were  edited,  for  the  most  part,  by  individuals  connected  with 
the  government.  These  are  independent  of  the  journals  that  are  published  in 
German  and  in  French,  of  which  there  are  several. 

Prince  Protojon,  the  present  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  has  just  translated 
the  Poems  of  Pamy  into  the  Calmuc  language.  We  think  he  might  have  made 
a  qiore  judicious  choice.  

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

M.  G.  Pauthier  has  announced  a  translation  of  the  Political,  Moral,  and 
Philosophical  Works  of  Confucius  (Kong-fou-tseo)  and  of  Mencius  (Meng- 
tseo),  the  two  most  celebrated  Cbmese  philosophers,  accompanied  with  the 
original  Chinese  text.  These  writings  are  what  are  called  by  the  Chinese  the 
&e-CAoti,  (the  Four  Books);  they  form  the  basis  of  the  instruction  of  ^outh 
in  all  the  colleges  of  the  empire; — they  are  the  books  held  in  the  highest 
iestimation  by  the  Chinese  literati,  of  whose  contents  all  who  are  de- 
signed for  the  career  of  letters  or  administration  must  make  themselves 
masters,  and  even  get  by  heart.  The  work  will  form  two  volumes  in  royal 
^vob  Cprice  50  francs,  or  21.)  and  will  be  sent  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  are  found  to  defray  the  expence  of  printing. 

M.  Garcin  de  Tkssy  has  just  published  in  4to.  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Wall,  a  Hindoo  poet,  in  the  original  Hindoostannee.  Wali  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  poets  of  his  country,  and  his  works  have  hitherto 
remained  unpublished.  A  preface  by  the  editor  gives  a  number  of  details 
respecting  his  life,  collected  from  biographical  works,  and  from  his  own 
writings.  A  French  translation  of  these  poems,  with  notes,  will  shortly  be 
published  by  the  same  editor, 

M.  Von  Hammer  has  published  an  edition  of  the  Rote  and  the  Nightingale 
poem,  by  Fazli,.a  Turkish  poet,  in  the  original,  with  a  German  translation. 

An  edition  of  the  Gulistan  of  Sadi,  in  the  original  Persian,  with  a  French 
translation,  and  critical  and  historical  notes  by  M.  Semelet,  has  just  appeared 
at  Paris,  in  1  vol.  4to. 
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193  Molitor,  Philoiopbie  de  ia  Tradition,  traduit  de  TAIIemand  par  XamrQarU. 

8vo.    8s.  6d. 

194  Villeneuve-Bargemont,   Kconomie  Politique  Cbr^tienne,  oii  Recherches  snr  la 

nature  et  les  canaet  da  paop^ritnie  en  France  at  en  £uropc,  et  sur  lea  Dkojccs 
de  la  soulager  et  de  le  pr^venir.    $  Vols.     8vo.    1/.  is. 

195  Dupin,  Esaai  sor  rOrganisation  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    8vo.    8a. 

196  Victar  Considirant.  Dettinise  Sociale.    8vo. 

197  Leofiardi,  Philosopbisch-polit'ucber  Katechismus.    8vo.    RegeiiA.    5i.  6d. 

198  Haior,  Reden  aus  der  Wohrbeit.    8vo.    ^trofitft.    3s. 

199  Weisse,  Die  Philophische  Geheimlehre  too  der  Unslerblichkeit  des  menscblicben 

Individaams.    8vo.    Drmd*    3s*  6d. 
flOO  Weifske,  Considerations  bistor.  et  diplom.  snr  les  Ambassades  des  Rooiains  com- 

par^es  aux  Modemes.    8to.    Zwkhau.    4s. 
flOl  Buxcbardt,  Ueber  L«br-  uod  Erziehungt-Anslalten  in  der  FroviiiB  Sachwn*   8vo. 

Magd,    3s.  6d. 
tot  Hegel*  Vorlesangen  iiber  die  Geacbtcbte  der  Pbilosopbie.  Herausg.  von  Bfidietet. 

3terBd.    8vo.    Berlin,    lis. 

t03 ,  WissenschaftderLogik.    IsterThl.    Objektive  Logik.  8vo.    BerL  lli. 

204  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  gelehrten  Mittelscbalen,  &c.    8to.    2s. 

905  Weasenberg,  Die  Reform  der  deutscben  Universitiiten.    8vo.    3s. 

906  Krug^s  poliiische  Scbriften.    Ister  uud  Ster  Tble.    8vo.    Brmuuckw.    14s. 

907  Braniss,  System  der  Metaphjsik.    8vo.     Bredau,    10s. 

908  Betieke,  Die  Phiioaophie  in  ihrem  Verbaltnisse  zor  Erfalirong,  zur  Speculalioo 

und  son  Leben  dargestellt    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

909  Scheidler,  Propiidentik  ond  Grondriss  der  Psjchologie.     9ta  sebr  Termehrte 

Aaflage.    8vo.     Darnut.    lis.  6d. 

910  Scbubert,  Die  Geacbicbte  der  Seele.   9te  sehr  Termebrte  und  verbesserte  Auflage. 

Nebst  8  litbogr.  Tafeln.    gr.  8vo.    Stuttg,    iL  9s. 

911  Wildner,  Ueber  die  moraiische  Ernehang  der  hobem  Stiinde.    8to.    Tftcn.    5& 
;|19  Heer»  Das  Volksschulwesen  in  Demokratien.    9tes  Heft.    8yo.    0/ar.    Is.  6d. 

913  Fortmann,  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  Gescbichte  zor  Philopbie.    8to«    9a.  6d. 

914  Schwarz.  Unsere  National bildung.    £ine  Rede,  &c.    8vo.    Latpz.    Ss. 

915  Kruga  Aligeroeines  Handworterbocb  der  pbilosophlscben  Wissenscbaften.    4trr 

Bd.    gr.  8vo.    Xisipz.    14s« 

916  Erdroami,  Gescbichte  der  neuern  Pbilosopbie.     Ister  Bd.    8yo.    Big^•    8s.  6d. 

917  Herbig,  Worterbuch  der  Sittcnlehre.    8vo.    Quidl,    19s. 

918  Rotteck,  Lebrbuch  des  Vernunfl-Recbts  und  der  Staats-Wisaenscbaften.    4  Bde. 

gr.  8vo.    Stuttg.    9/. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

919  Finck,  Traits  £16mentaire  d'Analjse  Inlinit^simale,  lere  partie,  compr^nant  le 

Calcul  differeiitiel  et  ses  princlpales  applications  g^nietriquea.    8vo.    5s. 
9^0  Crelle,  Journal  f  iir  die  reine  ond  angewandte  Matbematik.    liter  Bd.  in  4  Hefte. 

4to.    BerL     U, 
991  Stern,  Theorie  der  Kettenbriiche  und  ihre  Anwendung.    4to.    BerL    10s. 
999  Miiiler,  Erkliiruog  der  isocbromatiscben  Kurven.    4to.     Damut,    Is,  6d. 
993  Grunert,  Lebrbuch  der  Maihematik.    9  Thie.    8ro.    Brand.    10s, 
9^4  Runzci  Farben-Cbemie.     Ister  Thl.    8vo.     BerL    11.  5s. 
993  Kiilik,  Der  tausendjiihrige  Kalendar.    4to.    Prag,    4s. 

996  Laczynski,  Abweichongen  der  Magnetnadei.    gr.  Svo,    Mohrwigen,    4a.  6d. 

997  Mitscherlich,  Lebrbuch  der  Cheroie.    Ister  Bd.    9te  Abth.    8vo.     BerL    lis. 

998  Bessel,  Astronomisclie  Beobacbtnngen.    16(e  Abtfa.    Folio.    KonigtL    19a. 

999  Laczynski,  Lebrbuch  der  ebenen  Trigonoraetrie.    8vo.    Mohr,    4a.  6d. 

930  Mej^er,  Gruudziige  der  Militar-Cbemie.     8to.    BerL    7s.  6d. 

931  Siicrlin,  Htilfstafeln  und  Beitrage  zur  neneren  Hygronietrie.    8?o.     Kolu,    5v 
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36t  HoffoianD,  Die  AlterUiimis^Wisseiiachtft.     EUi  Lebr-  nnd  Huid^neh*  &c« 
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363  Lttden.  Gesebicbte  dcr  Deutschen.    9ter  Tbl.    8to.    Ootha,    lis. 

364  Hammer,  Gescfaichte  des  Oimanischen  Reiehei.    Zwcite  irer1>eM.  Ansgabe.    lite 
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372  Munch,  AJlgem.  Gescb.  der  neuesten  Zeit  17ie  und  I8te  lief.  6vo.  Leqis.  9s« 

373  ,  Gescbichte  des  Hauses  Nassau-Oranien.    SterBd.  8¥0.  Aachen,    10s« 

374  Wolff,  Teutsoblands  Gescbichte  fur  alle  Stiinde  teatscber  Zunge.     Iste— 15te 
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380  Reban,  Geroiilde  von  Deutscbland.    MitKopf.    Istes — Stes  Heft.    8vo.    3s. 

381  Platoer,  Bansen,  Gerhard  und  Bbstell,  Bescbreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.      Mit 
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88S  Jager,  Der  Deutsdiar  in  AJgier,  oder  f  Jahre  ans  meinem  Leben.    tvo.    ts. 

383  Schori,  Das  Neneste  aus  dem  Staate  Ohio  in  Nord-Amertlu.    8vo.    Bern.    39. 

384  Schramm,  Handbuch  der  Geograpbie  des  preuss.  Staates.    8vo.    Beri,    2s.  6d. 
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390  Firmin  Didot,  Poesies ;  suivies  d*obscrvations  iitteraires  et  typographiquea  sur  R. 

et  H.  Estienne.    8vx).    6s. 

391  Luther,  Poeme  Dramatiooe  en  cinq  parties ;  par  L^on  HaI6vy.    8vo.    6s.  6d« 
39%  Le  Jaif  Errant,  Drama  fantastique  in  5  Actes,  etc.  de  MM.  Merville  et  MallUn 

8vo.    ts.  6d. 

393  L'Imp4ratrice  et  la  Juive.  Drame  en  cinq  Actes  et  en  prose,  par  BiM.  liockroj. 

et  Anicet.    8vo.    4s. 

394  Arago,  Un  Noviciat  Diplomatique.    8vo.    Is. 

395  Charles  IX.    Drame,  en  5  Actes  et  en  prose.    8vo.    5s. 
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8vo. 
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402  Lother.    £ia  Gedicht,  vcm  Ludwig  Bectutein.    ISmo.    Franl^*    4«.  6d. 

403  Leonbardt,  Uederkrans,    Itmo.    Drad,     ts.  6d. 

404  LaTBter,  CbritUicbe  Lieder.    ISmo.    Zurich,    5s. 

405  Mehl,  Stimmen  der  Zeit  in  vaterland.  DichtoDgen.    Itmo.    2s.  6d« 

406  Petrarchae  Poemata  ni'iDora.    Vol.  III.    8vo.    MidioUnu    lOs. 

407  Almanach  dramatiscber  Spide.     18ido.    Hamb,    8s.  6d. 

408  Bahrdt,  Draraat  Dicbtungen.    Ister  Bd.    Leipi,    8s.  6d. 

409  Raopach,  Der  Niebelungen-Hart.    Tragbdie.    iSmo.    Hanbm    Su 

410  ~~  Robert  der  Teufel.    Romant.  Schauspiel.    ISmo.    Hantk*     5a. 

411 Dramat.  Werke.    Komiscber  GaUung.    3terTbI.    Ifino.     8s.  6d. 

41$  Burck,  Konig  Artbnr  ood  seine  Tafelrunde.    Drama.    8to«    Ld^.     4a.  6d» 

413  Schlesiscber  Musen-Almanacb.    12mo.    Bre^.    6s. 

414  Fricke,  Lastspiele.    8vo.    MVuiehtn*    5s. 

415  Mejer,  Draroatiscbe  Spiele.    Istes  Bdcbo.    l6mo.     Wismar.    8s.  6d. 

416  Shakspeare,  Sammtlicbe  in  einem  Bande.    Small  4to.    Sehneeberg,    ll.  17s. 

417  Kaim,  Heioricb  IV.  Konig  von  Frankreicb.    Trauersp.    Itmo.    Iiaips.    4s. 

418  Dcbtenstein,  Die  Deutscben-Herren  in  Niimberg.    Oper.    19mo.    Ber!m»    2s« 

419  Sengebusch,  Schein  und  Wabrbeit.    Scbauspiel.    ISmo.     Witmar.    Ss«  6d. 
4t0  Kaspar,  Leonidas.    Traaerspiel  und  Cboreii.     ISmo.     Wien.     5s. 

4S1  Lotber,  Hammonia.    Gedicbte.    ISrao.    AUona,    2s.  6d. 

4SS  Reinhart  Fucfas,  berausgegeben  von  Jacob  Grimm,    gr.  8to.    Bcrl.     17a.  6d. 

493  Lengerke,  Gedichte.    Itmo.    Konigtberg,    4s. 

424  Komer,  Leyer  und  Scbwert.    Ttm  rMbtmiissige  Ausgabe*   18mo,    BerL    Ss.  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

425  CoBtes  da  Cbeikb  al-Mobdy,  traduits  de  TArabe  d'apr^  le  Mannient  Ori^nal* 

par  J.  J.  Marcel,  Orientaliste,  etc.     Livraisons  I.  to  XIII.     8vo.      Faru, 
£acb2s. 

426  Souli6,  Le  Magn6tiieur.    2  Vols.    8vo.    1/. 

427  Brisset,  Les  Concini.    1616—17.    2  Vols.    8yo.    IL 

428  Monbome,  Deux  Orinnaoz.    8yo.    10s. 

429  Amad6e  de  Bast,  Malfilatre.     Roman  Historique  des  Dix-bnitiemo  Siede. 

2  Vols.    8vo. 

430  De  Locmarie,  Les  Guerillas.    2  Vols.    8vo. 

431  Starklof,  Alma.    £in  Roman.    2  Bde.    12mo.    Hamb.    158. 

432  Bronikowski,  Die  Briten  in  der  deutscben  Hauptstadt.     Erablung.      12B0t 

4s.  6d. 

433  > ,  Die  Windsbraut.    Novelle.    12mo.    Letps.    7s.  6d. 

434  Rosalie.    Eine  Novelle  in  Briefen.    Herauag.  von  Elias.    12mo.    Bert.    5s. 
436  Dorf  bilder  mitgetbeilt  aus  dem  Nacblaase  eioes  erfabrenen  Landpfarrexi.    12aio. 

6s. 

436  Ditmar  von  Cromsdorf,  oder  das  Moosweibcben.    Romant.  Eraablnng.    12ido. 

2s.  6d. 

437  Bin  Bucblein  f  iir  die  Jogend.    Erabluoffen.    12mo.    Stuttg,    4s. 

438  Wildf  Hoge  in  Dianens  Gebiet.    3tes  Rudel.    ISmo.    Brest.    2s.  6d. 

439  Kruse,  Erablungen  aus  der  Copenbagener  fiiegenden  Post.      2  TUe*    12inQ* 

12s. 

440  Duller,  Pbantasiegemalde.    12mo.    Port.    Franlf.    7s.  6d. 

441  Kindergescbicbten  und  Nicbtgescbicbten.    12mo.    Kdnig$b,    2s. 

442  Gil  Blu,  der  jiidiscbe,  berausgegeben  von  einem  Unbefangcnen.    8vo«    LeifL 

4s.  6d. 

443  Goethe,  Wertbers  Leiden.    Neue  Ausgabe,  mit  Port    12mo.    Leijn.    38.  fid* 

444  Huber,  Skizien  aus  Spanien.    3ter  Tbl.    12mo.     Bremen.    6s. 
446  Heine,  Der  Salon*    Ister  Bd.    12mo.    Hamb.    8s,  6d. 
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446  Heine,  Ed.,  Scenen  ai»  Kiieseii.     Romantische  Gemiilde.     2  Thle.     12mo. 

12s.  6d. 

447  Fouqu6,  Erzahlangen  und  Novellen.    8vo.    Danttig.    5s. 

448  Kruse,  Die  Jungen  und  die  Alten.    Ein  schlichte  Erzahliiog.    12ino.    Hamh, 

7s. 

449  Ritter  Golo,  der  Grausame.    3  Thle.    12mo.    QutdHnhwg.    17s.  6d. 

450  Horn,  Mai  und  September.    Eine  Sammlang  von  Novellen,  &c.  2  Thle.    12mo. 

Ids. 

451  Starch,  Pauline  von  Belsis.    Erziihlang*    12nio.    Gotha.    6s. 

452  '—  Der  Diplomat.    Novelle.     12mo.    Frankf.    9s. 

453  Leasing,  Car.,  Historische  Novellen.    8yo.     Leignitu    5s. 

454  Sternberg,  Lessing.    Eine  Novelle.    Sivttg.    9s. 

455  Se^bold,  Eniihlungen  und  Novellen.    12mo.    Siuitg,    5s. 

456  Niemcewicz,  Johann  von  Tenczyn.  Folnische  Novelle.    3  Thle.    12mo.   78.6d. 

457  Werg,  Leopold  von  Oesterreich  und  die  Solothumer.  Uistor.  Erzahlnng.     12mo. 

5s. 

458  Wachsmann,  Eruhlongen  und  Novellen.    5ler  Bd.    12no.    Lapz,    9s. 

459  Riama,  Der  Findling.    Roman.    2  Thle.    St,  Petenb,    17s.  6d. 

GERMAN  ANNUALS. 

(In  elegant  embossed  Cases,) 

459  Penelope.    Herausg.  von  Th.  Hell.    Mit  8  Kupf.    Leipt,     10s. 

460  Vielliebchen.    Von  A.  von  Tromlitz.    Mit  8  Kupf.    Leipx,     12s. 

461  Cornelia.    Herausg.  von  Schreiber.    Mit  7  Kupf.    Ueidelb,     12s. 

462  Novellenkranz.    Von  Ludwig  Tieck.     Mit  7  Kupf.     Berl.     I2s.  6d. 

463  Vergissmeinnicht.     Von  Spindler.    Mit  7  Kupf.    Stutt,     126.  6d. 

464  Urania.    Mit  6  Kupf.    Leipt.    10s. 

465  Rosen.    Mit  8  Kupf.    Leipt,    12s. 

466  Vergissmeinnicht.    Von  Claurin.    Mit  8  Kupf.    12s. 

467  Vesta.    Mit  7  Kupf.     Wien,    14s. 

468  Aurora.    Herausg.  von  Seidl.    Mit  6  Kupf.     Wien.    8s.  6d. 

469  HistorischesTaschenbuch.    Herausg.  von  Reimer.    Leipt.     10s. 

470  Freund  des  schonen  Geschlechts.    Mit  12  Kupf.     Wim,    7s. 

471  Vielchen.    Mit  12  Kupf.     Wien,    7s. 

472  Frauenlob.    Herausg.  von  Vogl.    Mit  7  Kupf.     Wien.    8s.  6d. 

473  Almanach  de  Gotha ;  avec  Portraits.    6s. 

474  Gothaischer  genealog.    Hof-Kalender.    Mit  Portraiten.    8s.  6d. 

475  Taschenbuch  der  Liebe  und  Freundschaft  gewidmet.    FrfU    7s.  6d. 

476  Sommer's  Taschenb.  znr  Verbreitung  geograph.  Kenntnisse.    I3te  Jahrg.    12mo. 

10s. 

477  Genealog.  Taschenb.  der  Deutschen  griiflicben  Hauser.    Gotha,    8s.  6d. 

478  Rheinisches  Taschenbuch.    Herausg.  Ton  Adrian.    Mil  8  Kupf.    Frft,    10s. 
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479  De  Robiano,  Etudes  sur  TEcriture,  les  Hieroglyphes,  et  la  Langue  de  I'Egypte. 

4to.    Avec  Atlas,  folio. 

480  Nodier,  Notions  £16mentaires  de  Linfi;uistique.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

481  Koberstein,  Manuel  de  THistoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Natiooale  Allemande,  traduit 

par  Marmier.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

482  Mezieres,  Histoire  Critique  de  la  Litt^rature  Anglaise,  dqmis  Bacon  jusqu'au 

commencement  du  18e  Siecle.    3  Vols.    8vo.     lU  28. 6d. 
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485  Gr^ire»  Dictionnaire  Fraofats-Celtique,  on  Fran9aifl-Br6ton;  revue  et  corhgr 

par  JolUvet.    2  Vols.    8yo. 

486  Notes  Grammaticales  sur  la  Languc  Sandwieboiae,  saivie  d*aiie  Collectioo  de 

Mots  de  la  meme  Langtie.    8vo. 

487  Arittophaoia  CointJBdiae  a  Invernizio.    Vol.  IX.  Part  II.    Comment,  iotcrpiet. 

compleza  cuiavit  G*  Dindorfius.    gr.  Bvo.    Lip$,    19s. 

488  Stolle,  De  ComoBdis  Onsce  generibua  Commeatatio.    12mo.    Bcrol.    2b.  6d. 

489  Bemhardy,  Grundlinien  zur  Gncvklopadie  der  PhUologie.    8vo.     HmlU,    7s.  6d. 

490  Scbmittheuner,  Deutscbe  Erymologie.     Ite  AbthL    6vo.     Damut.     4s.  6d. 

491  Kaltschmidt,  Grundriss  der  Sprachwisseoscbaft.    Ein  Venucb.    Bvo.    2s.  Gd. 

492  Kask,  Fhstacbe  Spracblebre,  tibers.  vod  Buss.    8vo.     Freib,    6s« 

493  Ritter,  Grammatik  der  Mecklenburg jplattdeutscben  Mundart.    8to.    3s. 

494  Schmittheuner,  Deutscbes  Worterb.  fur  Synonymik,  Etymologie,  &c.    8to.    9$. 

495  Horatius.   Recognovit  Meinecke.    I2mo.    Berl.    2s.  6d. 

496  Fring,  Dialogues  faciles ;  Allemand  et  Fran9ais.     12roo.    2s. 

497  Petri,  Fremdworterbuch.    8  Hefte.    6te  Termehrte  und  verbes.  Aufl.    8vo.    18s. 

498  Heinecke,  Andeutung  iiber  das  Principder  Vennittelung  im  Homerischen  Gotter- 
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499  Hailing,  Exercitationum  Herodotearum  Specimen.    8vo.    BeroL    2ft.  6d. 

500  Becker,  Literatur  des  Demostbenes.    2  Thl      8vo.    Quedl.    lOs. 

501  Taciti  Opera,  recog.  et  annotat.  perpet  triplidque  indioe  instruxit  G.  A.  Ruperb. 

Vol.  I.    gr.  8vo.    Hannov.     14s. 

502  TbeopbylacU  Simocatts  Histotiarum,  Libri  VIII.,  recognovit  Imm.  Bekkenis. 
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503  Beck,  Dissertatio  de  Oroui  historici  fontibus,  &c.    8vo.    Gotha,    2s.  6d. 

504  Geppert,  de  Versu  Glyconeo  Dissertatio.    4to.    fiero/.    2s.  6d. 

505  DucaB  Historia  Byzantina,   recogn.  et   interprete  italo   addito  supplevit  Imm. 

Bekkerus.    8vo.     Bonn,     16s. 
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506  Les  A  ventures  de  K&mr(ip,  par  Tabein-Uddin ;  traduites  de  rHindiist&ni  par 

M.  Garcin  de  Tassy.     8vo.    8s. 
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berg,  31— character  of  tlie  work,  58— 
abstract  of  his  account  of  the  Swiss  In- 
fantry, 31 — and  of  the  Landsknechts 
or  German  infantry,  their  levies,  arms, 
and  organization.  32—38 — abridgment 
of  his  life  of  George  von  Frundsberg, 
45—57. 

Beautti  (M.),  a  Genevcse  jeweller,  anec- 
dote of,  125^  126. 
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Beltrami  (J.  C.)»  VltaUe  et  Europe,  S98 
—object  of  hts  pamphlet,  ib.      See 
Italy. 
Berlin,  notice  of  splendid  modem  edifices 

at,  100. 
Biogn^hical   Notices  of   Lord  Althorp* 
!i;3l-H>f  M.  Anctilen,   9Sl,  ^82— of 
Count   Armansperg,    253— of  Count 
Cicognara,  337,  238— of  Bronikowski, 
457. 
Bokhara,  commercial  embassy  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  Khan  of,  68,  69 — descrip- 
tion of  the  city  of,  and  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, 69 — ^75 — its  commercial  advan- 
tages, 76 — physical  obstacles  to  the 
Russian  intercourse  with  this  city,  78, 
79 — other  difficulties,  79 — on  the  pos- 
sibility and  practicability  of  opening  a 
comrountcation  between  Bokhara  and 
British  India,  80— 85— and  on  the  line 
of  policy  necessary  for  this  purpose,  85 
—91. 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  his  dislike  and 
persecution  of  Madame  de  Stael,  5 — 7. 
Bo<^,  Dsts  of,  published  on  the  conti- 
nent, from  May  to  July  1834,  240 — 
244— and  from  August  to  November, 
478-488. 
Bordeaux,  present  and  former  state  of  the 

wine  trade  of,  contrasted,  192 — 195. 
Botticher  (Dr.  W.),  Geschichte  der  Kar- 
thager,   197— character  of    his  work, 
198. 
Bronikowtki  (Alexander),  Sammlungneuer 
Schr^ten,  457— biographical  notice  of 
the  author,  ib, — character  of  his  novels, 
ib,  458 — critical  notices  of  the  Gallic 
Priton,  458 — of  Poland  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ib. — of  Beata,  ib.  459 — of 
the  Magyan,  459 — 462— of  Balthasar 
and  Anna,  462 — 464— of   Baratinsky, 
464. 
Burtiei  (Lieut.),  his  description  of  Bok- 
hara and  its  iiihnbitants,  69 — 75 — on 
the  impediments  to  the   Russian  com- 
merce in  Central  Asia,  77,   78 — de- 
scription of  a  Turkoman  desert,  78,  79 
—his  account  of  the  Russian   slave- 
trade,  79 — Interview  of,  with  u  Russian 
slave,  80 — extract  from  his  memoir  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  82 — de- 
scription of  a  remarkable  ignis  fatovson 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Cabul 
river,  83 — on  the  navigation  of    the 
Oxus,  83,  84 — description  of  the  ruby- 
mines  of  Bodnkshan,  85 — account  of 
the  enslaving  of  the  Persians  by  the 
Usbek  Tartars,  86 — account  of  his  in- 
'  terview  with  Dost  Mohammed  Khan, 


inkr  at  Cabol,  88 — 90 — ^bii  character 
of  the  Afglians,  91. 
Byron's  (Lord),  Don  Juan,  Goethe's  opi- 
nion of,  132 — relations  between  ibeii>» 
133. 


C. 


Cabinet'Couneii,  in  Pruisia,  coostitiitioD 

of,  443,  444. 
Carlyle'i  Life  of  ScbiUer,  Goethe's  opioioa 

of,  133,  134. 
Carthage,  foundation  of,  213 — 219 — ana- 
lysis of  its  government,  214 — 217 — 
political  clubs,  218,  219— religion,  218 
— ^gradaal  progress  of  Cartbage,  and 
subjection  of  the  Lybians,  219 — ^221 
—colonies  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
221,  222 — their  intercourse  with  Spain, 
222 — and  Gaul,  ib, — bow  far  the  ex- 
ploratory voyage  of  Hanno  probably 
extended,  223 — and  that  of  HImiIco, 
224 — extent  of  the  trade  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, 225 — their  attention  to  aeri- 
cultore,  225,  226 — causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  Carthage,  226 — 
228. 
Ctupian  Sea,  on  the  ancient   connexion 

of,  with  the  river  Oxus,  65,  66. 
Catel  (Ludwig  Friedrich),  a  German  ar- 
chitect, notice  of  the  works  of,  101, 
102. 
Caucasian  Mountaineers,  resistance  of,  to 
the  Russian  arms,  60,  61 — insecurity 
of  the  Russian  authority  over  them, 
61. 
Christmas  CaroU  (Dutch),   specimens  of 

164—166. 
Ctttsens,  condition  and  privileges  of,  in 

Prussia,  428—430. 
Civilitation  of  the  different  races  of  inha- 
bitants of  the  Oceanic  region,*  379 — 
385. 
CoaLtrade  of  France,  present  state  of, 

182—184. 
Colaniei  of  the  Phoenicians,  201 — 203 — 

and  of  the  Carthaginians,  221,  222. 
Commerce  of  the  Phcenicians,  history  of, 
199,  212 — and  of  the  Carthaginians, 
222,  226. 
Commercial  Policy  of  France,  effects  of 
the  revolution  on,  172 — strictures  on 
the  theory  of  M.  Thiers*  commercial 
policy,  1V4 — 180 — its  effects  upon 
agricultural  produce,  180,  181 — espe- 
cially the  wool-tax,  181, 182— on  the 
eoal'trade,    182 — 184 — on    the   iron- 
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mde,  186 — 187 — on  the  manDfactare 
of  sheet^tin,  187 — on  tlie  cotton^nann- 
€M:Ciiffe,  t6.  188— on  colonial  produce, 
etpecialljr  Higar,  186 — on  the  tinen- 
manafacture  and  trade,  189,  ISK) — on 
tmuggiing,  190,  191— on  the  wine- 
trade,  espectailjr  that  of  Bordeaux,  19S 
—  195. 
Coiutant  (BoDJamin),  his  character  of  M. 
Necker,  14 — and  of  Madame  dc  Stael's 
work  on  the  French  revolution,  tfr. 
CotatiHutian  of  Carthage,  account  of,  S14 

—219. 
OmMnoCtMif-Lenron,  notice  of,  $28,  t39. 
C«ttaR-Mamc^a«l«re  of   France,  present 

state  of,  187, 188. 
Cwner  (Baron),  impressions  produced  bj 
the  decease  of,  SI  1— notices  of  his  bio- 
graphers, 312— his  birth  and  educa- 
tion,  513 — stodies  at  the  Academic 
Caroline,  314— becomes  a  tutor  in  a 
private  family, 31 5 — his  toological  stu- 
dies in  Normandy,  tfr.^^becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  Abb6  Tessier,  31 6 
— removes  to  Paris,  and  is  appointed 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy,  tfr. 
destitute  condition  of  the  professors  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plaotes,  318 — outline  of 
the  progress  made  in  natural  history 
before  the  time  of  Cuvier,  319 — his 
contributions  to  the  natural  history  of 
insects,  319 — ^331 — bis  generous   re- 
gard to  the  reputation  of  his  predeces- 
sors ill  natural  history,  321— forms  the 
noble  collection  of  anatomical  specimens 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plautes,  ib, — outline 
of  his  theory  of  classifying  animals,  322 
— account  of  his  lectures  on  compa- 
rative anatomy,  323 — his    researches 
concerning  fossil  animals,  i6.^28-.336 
— analysis  of  his  discourse  on  the  re. 
volutions  of  the  globe,  329 — 334~-no* 
tice  of  the  coadjutors  in  his  lectures, 
335,  SS6 — character  of  his  great  works, 
by  M.  I^orillard,  335— notice  of  his 
researches  concerning    the    organ    of 
voice  in  singing-birds,  337,  338— nm 
the  nutrition  of  insects,  338 — his  la- 
bours in  the  National  Institute,  339 — 
character  of  his  public  lectures,  340, 
341 — loses  his  daughter,  341— notices 
of  his  public  appointments,  especially 
as  minister  of  public  instruction,  341 — 
343 — raised  to  the  peerage,  343— anec* 
dotes  of  his  private  life  and  pursuits, 
344,  345 — notices  of  the  several  por- 
traits of  him,  347 — general  character 
of  Cuvier,  347— 849. 


D. 


Dinmtn^,  literary  intelligence  from,  470. 

Depping  (J.  B.),  Let  Juifi  dans  U  iSoyin 
Age,  critical  notice  of,  468,  469* 

Dutriet'GowmmeHtt,  constitation  of,  in 
Prussia,  445— 418. 

X^nMtistoiijff*,  notice  of  the  Walhalla  erec- 
ted at,  112. 

Dott  Mtfkammed  Khan,  ruler  at  Cabul, 
anecdotes  of,  88 — 90. 

DttflRos,  (Alexander),  Impreuhnt  de  Ftfy- 
age,  119 — his  adventures  at  Paris,  when 
beginning  the  world,  119 — 123 — scene 
in  the  theatre  at  Lyons,  124— whim- 
sical illustration  of  Lyonnese  character, 
125 — description  of  trout-fishing  by 
night,  126, 127 — adventure  at  Martig- 
ny, 127, 128. 

Duvemey  (G.  L),  Notice  sur  M.  k  Bartm 
Cuvier,  31 1 — his  account  of  Cuvler's 
mode  of  lecturing,  340 — and  of  his 
private  life,  344,  345. 


E. 


Ehuit  (C.  P.  J.),  notice  of  his  French 
and  Dutch  translations  of  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  Malay  Dictionary  and  Grammar, 
373. 

Encyclop6die  dei  Gent  du  Monde,  plan  of« 
and  contributors  to,  229,  230— spe- 
cimens of  the  worki  230—233. 


F. 


Frmnce,  literary  intelligence  from,  $34, 
235,  470— 473— state  of  parties  io,  in 
1792,  8 — observations  on  the  commer- 
cial policy  of,  and  its  effects  on  varioos 
branches  of  trade  and  manufactarei, 
174—195. 

Frederic  the  Great,  king  of  Praasiai  notice 
of  the  different  biographies  of,  250, 251 
—his  character,  how  formed,  252«- 
method  pursued  in  his  education,  tft. 
253— directions  of  his  father  concern- 
ing his  religious  instivction,  253,  254 
— ^ispotes  between  his  father  and  him- 
self, 254 — their  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion, 255 — misanthropy  the  leading 
feature  in  Frederic's  character,  256— 
want  of  cordiality  between  him  and  lib 
chief  generals,  258,  259 — his  severity 
towards  his  immediate  dependents,  259 
-^•instances  of  his  severity  and  aarcastic 
replies  to  petitions,  260— remarks  on 
his  connexion  with  Voltaiie,  ifr.— hit 
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kindness  to  his  intimate  friends  and  re- 
latives, 261 — particalar  instances  of  his 
severity  to  others,  269 — instmction  to 
General  Pink,  262,  263,  notes— his 
troe  greatness  to  be  sought  in  the  field 
and  in  the  cabinet,  263 — state  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  his  dooiininions, 
264,  265 — his  disregard  of  caricatures 
against  hiroself,  265-~why  he  chose  his 
officers  exclusively  from  the  nobility, 
266, 267 — his  ingratitude  to  officers  of 
plebeian  birth  after  the  peace  of  Hu- 
bertsburg,  267 — ^is  parsimony  in  pro- 
moting education,  268,  269 — ^general 
remarks  on  his  reign,  270,  271. 

Frederic  IViUiam  III.,  king  of  Prussia, 
estimable  character  of,  425. 

Frundtberg  (George  von),  a  German  mi- 
litary leader,  biographical  account  of, 
45 — engages  witli  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian against  the  Swiss  and  Bavari- 
ans, 45 — and  in  the  wars  of  the  Swa- 
bian  league,  ib.  46 — secretly  favoured 
the  reformation,  46 — engages  in  the 
German  wars  against  France  in  Italy, 
47—49 — plunders  Genoa,  49,  50 — op- 
poses Francis  I.  a  second  time  in  Italy, 
50 — his  share  in  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
52 — his  hazardous  march  over  the  steep 
crest  of  the  Piamonte,  and  dangerous 
situation,  55 — his  death,  57. 


G. 


Gnnut,  observations  on,  150,  151. 

Geology  of  the  Oceanic  regions*  374, 375. 

Germany,  literary  intelligence  from,  236, 
473  —476 — military  history  of,  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  31 — organizo- 
tion  of  the  German  infantry,  32 — de- 
scription of  the  landsknechts,  33 — mode 
of  levying  them,  34 — their  several  offi- 
cers, 35 — military  law  among  them,  36 
— description  of  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, 37 — their  military  tactics, 
38—- difference  between  the  German 
and  Castilian  infantry,  39< — account  of 
George  von  Frundsberg,  a  German  mi- 
litary leader,  45 — 57 — account  of  the 
present  school  of  architecture  in  Ger- 
man v*  96 — 117. 

Goethe  %  Posthnmoos  Works,  general  con- 
tents of,  131 — notice  of  his  critical 
essays  on  Greek  literature,  ib. — on 
Freiich  literature,  132^on  English  li- 
terature, ib. — his  opinion  of  Lord  By- 
ron's Don  Joan,  ib, — relations  between 
Goethe  and  Byron,  133 — Goethe's  opi- 
nion of  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  ib. — 


of  Carlyle's  life  of  Schiller,  and  work 
on  German  Romance,  133,  154 — of 
certain  English  journals,  1S4— -anec- 
dotes  of  his  own  life  from  his  autobio- 
graphy, 135—' his  description  of  his  own 
mental  developroeiit,t36— 138— opinion 
on  the  distracting  influence  of  society, 
138 — 140 — reminiscences  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Lilli,  141 — 143— why  he  look 
no  particular  interest  in  public  affairs 
143,  144 — interviews  with  the  coants 
Stolberg,  146 — journey  to  Switzerland 
and  interviews  with  Lavater,  147,  148. 
154 — descriptions  of  Swias  scenery, 
148,  149 — reflections  on  genias,  150, 
151 — returns  to  Frankfort,  151 — de- 
votes himself  to  literary  parsoits,  153 — 
studies  tlie  arts  of  design,  153,  154 — 
narrative  of  circumstances  which  in- 
duced and  preceded  his  departure  frma 
Weimar,  154 — 156 — specimens  of  liia 
maxims,  160—162. 
Cmemmettt,  proper  objects  of,  423 — im- 
provements in,  by  whom  accomplished » 
424 — analysis  of  the  government  of 
Cartilage,  214 — 217 — and  of  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  422. 


H. 


Hanno,  probable  extent  of  the  voyage  of, 
223. 

Hantemann  (David),  Prussia  and  France 
compared,  422 — abstract  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  financial  and  economical 
administration  of  Prussia,  451. 

Himilco,  probable  extent  of  the  voyage  of, 
224. 

Hoffman  (Dr.),  Popular  Songt  of  Holland, 
163 — specimens  of  them,  165  —176. 

Holland,  literary  intelligence  from,  237 — 
observations  on  the  spiritual  poetry  of 
Holland,  164 — specimens  of  Dutch 
Christmas  carols,  164 — 166 — and  on 
the  romantic  ballads  of  Holland,  168, 
170, 171. 


I. 


Jgnit  fatuus,  a  remarkable  one  described, 
83. 

India  (British),  probability  of  opening  a 
commercial  communication  between, 
and  Bokhara,  80 — 85 — line  of  policy 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  85 — 91. 

Infantry t  Swiss,  at  the  time  of  the  reform- 
ation, 3l,  32 — account  of  the  organi- 
zation and  levies  of  the  German  infantry 
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at  that  time,  St~36 — their  arras  and 
acooutreroeots,  37 — difference  between 
the  German  and  Castilian  infantry,  39. 

Itthabitanti,  different  races  of,  in  the  Oce- 
anic region.  378,  379,  405 — 407. 

Iron'trade  of  France,  present  state  of,  185, 
187. 

Italy  t  literary  intelligence  from,  S37,  238, 
476 — different  political  divisions  of  this 
country,  300 — present  state  of  the  Lora- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  t6.  301— of 
the  Italian  states  which  have  been  re- 
stored to  nationality,  309 — particalarly 
of  Sardinia,  ib. — S04-~oii  the  anion  of 
Lombardy  with  Piedmont,  304,  305— 
observations  on  an  anonymous  writer, 
recommending  a  republican  form  of 
government  for  Italy,  307 — 309. 


J. 


Jet0i,  state  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  468, 

469. 
Judicial  Inttitutitmi  of  Prussia,  account 

of,  435, 436 — especially  of  the  criminal 

law,  439. 


K. 


Kamraun  (Shah),  the  reigning  sovereign 
of  Afglianistan,  account  of,  87, 88. 

Kau  Moilahf  a  mussulman  priest  in  the 
Caucasus,  insurrection  of,  against  Rus- 
sia,  60 — capture  of  his  citadel,  Humry, 
61. 

Khiva,  mercantile  embassy  of  the  Rus- 
sians to,  63—  Russian  slave-trade  there, 
64. 

Kirgkis  Tartars,  manners  of,  68,  69. 

Klenu  (Leo  von),  account  of  the  splendid 
architectural  works  of,  at  Munich,  107 
—117. 

Kluge'i  (F.  G.),  edition  of  Aristotle  de 
Politia  CarthagiHiennum,  character  of, 
198. 


L. 


Landed  InttrttI,  atate  of,  in  Prussia,  430 
— 43«. 

Langhati$  (Carl  Gotthard)  a  German  ar- 
chitect, notice  of  the  works  of,  99, 100. 

L^nguaget  of  tlie  Oceanic  races,  reasons 
for  concluding  that  they  are  each  of  se- 
parate origin,  386—400 — ^the  extension 
of  any  portion  of  an  Oceanic  language 


to  eiceedingW  remote  points  accounted 
for,  402—405. 

LauriUard  (C.  M.),  Eloge  d$  M»  le  Baron 
Cuvicr,  311— his  sketch  of  Cuvier's 
zoological  discoveries,  and  labours,  317, 
322— of  his  researches  in  geology,  327 
and  in  fossil  bones,  335. 

LavaUr,  Goethe's  visit  to,  and  anecdotes 
of,  147—150. 

LeUwel  (Joachim),  ErUdechtngender  Car- 
thager,  S^c.  197 — character  of  his  work, 
197 — See  Carthaginians, 

Linen- Trods  of  France,  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent commercial  policy  on,  189,  190. 

Literary  Intelligence  from  Denmark,  470 
—France,  234,  235,  470— 473— Ger- 
many,  236,  473— 476— Holland,  237 
—Italy,  237,  238,  476— Russia,  238, 
477 — Switzerland,  238— notices  rela- 
tive to  Oriental  literature,  239,  477. 

Literary  Journals  published  at  Naples, 
notice  of,  476. 

Literature  of  the  Oceanic  races,  41 1, 412. 

lAtta  (Conte  Pompeio),  Famiglie  celebri 
d* Italia,  critical  notice  of,  464,  465. 

LombardO'Venctian  kingdom,  present  state 
of,  300,  301 — on  the  union  of  Lom- 
bardy with  Piedmont,  304,  305. 

Louis  JtlV.  character  of,  7,  8. 


M. 


Matnts,  arcbitectnra]  description  of  the 
cathedral  at,  98,  99. 

Martine  (M.  de  la),  notice  of  his  Destinies 
de  la  Poesie,  234. 

Mandcn  (William,  esq.),  notice  of  his 
Taluable  works  on  Oriental  literature, 
370,  371— remarks  on  his  argument  in 
favour  of  one  primitive  language  of  the 
Oceanic  races,  386 — 396. 

Maxims,  why  not  popular  at  present,  160 
— maiiros  of  Goethe,  160 — 162. 

MtiaU  found  in  the  Oceanic  region,  375. 

Meyendorff([e  Baron  Georges  de).  Voyage 
d*Oret£urg  h  Baukhara,  58 — numbers 
attendant  on  his  embassy,  66 — abstract 
of  his  journey  to  Bokhara,  67—69 — 
arrival  there,  69. 

Mailer  (George),  a  German  architect,  no- 
tice of  the  works  of,  98. 

Moscow,  notice  of  the  Armenian  institute 
at,  239. 

Mouraviev  (M.  N.)  Voyage  en  Tureomanie, 
58 — abstract  of  his  journey  from  As- 
trakhan to  Khiva,  63,  64— remarks  on 
his  assertion  of  the  ancient  connesion 
of  the  Oxus  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  65. 
66. 
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Munich,  deicription  of  the  newlj  erected 
Gl^ptotiiek  at,  109— US— and  of  the 
Pioacochck,  112—117. 

Munttr  (Dr.  ¥,),  Reiigion  der  KarHmger, 
197 — character  of  his  work,  198. 


Ottmer  (Karl  Theodore),  a  Gennan  tr- 
chiteet,  notice  of  the  works  of,  lOt. 

Oxut  (ri?er),  remarks  on  the  anciciit  con- 
nexion of,  with  the  Caspian  aea,  65, 66 
— and  on  its  navigation,  83,  84. 


N. 


Naple$t  account  of  literary  joomals  pnb- 

lished  at,  476. 
Necker  (M.),  character  of,  14. 
Necrology  of  Count  Cicognara,  937,  930 

—of  M.  Dondey  Dupr6,  478 — of  M. 

M.  Garat  and  Pougens,  ^35. 
Noblet,  causes  of  the  breaking  down  the 

power   of,  on   tlie   continent,    946 — 

state  of  the  nobility  in  Prussia,  497. 


O. 


Oceania,  boundaries  of  the  region  of,  373 
— superficies  of  the  principal  countries 
composing  it,  374 — its  divisions,  ib.^- 
gfolugical  formation,  374 — metals  fonnd 
there,  375 — rivers  and  mountains,  t6. 
— climate,  ib, — vegetable  productions, 
376 — zoology,     ib.    377 — population, 
377,  378— three  different  races  of  its 
inhabitiints,  378,379— remarks  on  their 
origin,  405— 407— ditFerent  degrees  of 
civilisation  among  them,  379,  380— 
origin  of  the  Chinese,  or  most  advanced 
type  of  civilization,  381 — civilization 
of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries,  389 
—of  Hindostan,  383— of  the  countries 
between  Hindostan  and  the  Caspian, 
the  sea  of  Aral  and  the  Ocean,  384 — 
of  tlie  Semitic  nations,  t6. 385  —of  other 
races,  385 — observations  on  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  argument  in  favour  of  one  pri- 
mitive language  of  the  Oceanic  races, 
386 — 396 — the  particles  are  the  source 
of  the  common  origin  of  languages, 
396— table  of  English,  Malay,  Lam- 
pung,  Sunda,  Javanese,  and  Bugis  par- 
ticles, 397,  398 — remarks  thereon,  399 
—each  Oceanic  language  of  separate 
origin,  399,  400 — examination  of  the 
question,  how  any  portion  of  an  Oceanic 
language  should  reach  exceedingly  re- 
mote points,  409—405 — the  alphabets 
and  literature    of  the  Oceanic  races 
independent  of  each  other,  407—41 1 
— comparative  view  of  the  literary  com- 
positions of  the  Oceanic  nations,  411, 
419. 
Oriental  lAUnUurt,  iatelligence  respecting, 
939,  477. 


P. 


Parit,  notice  of  the  royal  prindng-offioe 
at.  479. 

Paulin  (M.),  notice  of  his  Bmanetn 
Francis,  934. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  described,  50—53. 

Paw  (Vicente),  MmurioM  Hklantn'T^- 
Utieas,  critical  notice  of,  465,  466. 

Pmmntry,  condition  of,  in  Prnssta,  431. 

Phosnidans,  geographical  sitnation  of,  199, 
900 — origin  of  their  trade,  900 — were 
a  manufacturing  people,  901 — ^proofs 
that  they  were  a  colonising  people,  ib. 
— ^03 — their  commerce  with  Spain, 
904-— reasons  for  concluding  that  they 
circumnavigated  Africa,  905,  906— ex- 
tent of  the  commerce  of  the  Tynans, 

«  in  particular,  907 — 910 — their  maoii- 
factures,  910,  91 1— causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Phoenician  trade,  911, 91S. 

Poetry  (spiritual)  of  Holland,  observations 
on,  1 64 — translated  specimens  of  Christ- 
mas carols,  164 — 166 — and  of  roman- 
tic ballads,  168—171. 

Population  of  the  Oceanic  renons,  376, 
377. 

Prewis  (J.  D.  E.),  Friedrich  der  Grme, 
945  — characterof  the  work,  and  sources 
whence  ii  is  derived,  951.— See  Fre- 
deric. 

PruMtia,  sketch  of  the  political  loachinerv 
of,  as  framed  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
947,  948 — its  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, the  reason  why  Prussia  has  re- 
mained wholly  unaffected  by  the  poli- 
tical convulsions  of  modern  Europe, 
499 — estimable  character  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  Frederic  William  III.,  495, 
496 — state  of  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety, 497 — ^the  nobility,  ib, — the  citi- 
zens and  their  privileges,  498—430 — 
and  of  the  landed  interest,  430—439 
— population,  439 — enlightened    reli- 
gious toleration,  439 — wiwlom  of  erect- 
ing provincial  states,  433 — their  pri- 
▼ileges,  and  qualifier tions  of  represen- 
tatives, ib,  434— strict  qualifications  le- 
qoired  of  candidates  for  office,  in  the 
law-department,  435, 436 — and  in  pulv 
lic  offices,  437 — high  opii^n  enter- 
tained by  the  Prusuans  m  the  judicial 
body,  438 — system  of  criminal   law, 
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495 


4S9— great  majority  of  pablic  offices 
vrby  held  by  persons  heloogiog  to  the 
middle  class,  iA.»-sentimei)t8  of  the 
FrossiaD  pobficists,  partly  oonarchical 
and  partly  deroocratical,  440^  441 — 
beneficial  effects  of  this  system,  441 — 
443 — constitution  of  the  state  ministry 
or  cabinet  council,  443,  444  of  the 
council  of  state,  444 — of  the  upper  pre- 
sidents in  district  governments,  44>— 
447 — of  the  district-governments,  447, 
44Q — state  of  education,  44& — military 
institutions,  448 — 450 — financial  and 
economical  administration,  451 — bene- 
Hcial  effects  of  tbe  wboie  system  in 
Prussia,  452 — (breign  policy  of  this 
country,  453,  454. 
PuMieations  on  the  continent,  lists  of,  from 
May  to  July,  1834,  940— Sf 44-- from 
August  to  November,  478—488. 


R. 


Rttby^ndna  of  Buduksluui,  described,  85. 

Russia,  literary  intelligence  from,  a{38, 
477 — ^insecurity  of  tbe  authoritv  of 
Russia  over  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus,  61 — attempt  to  establish  a 
caravan  trade  between  Astrakhan  and 
Khiva,  6t — journey  for  this  purpose, 
63— 65— attempt  to  carry  on  commerce 
with  Bokhara,  67 — 69 — traffic  in  Rus- 
sian slaves  at  Khiva,  64 — Russian  slave- 
trade  described,  79— interview  of  Deu- 
tenant  Humes  vrith  a  Russian  slave,  80. 


S. 


Sand  (G.),  Indiana,  Valentine  and  other 
novels,  f71 — real  name  of  the  author- 
ess, 272 — lax  morality  of  her  produc- 
tions, 272,  273 — aversion  to  marriage, 
297 — her  vindication  of  her  views,  273, 
274— outline  of  Indiana  with  extracts, 
274— 282— of  Valentine,  282—287— 
of  Lelia,  287,  218— of  Rose  et  Blanche, 
288— 292— of  tbe  Secretaire  Intime, 
293—296 — o(  Jacques,  296,297. 

Sardinia,  notice  of  the  present  state  of, 
302—304. 

Sekinkel  (Karl  Friedrich),  notice  of  the 
architectural  works  of,  at  Berlin,  103 
—106. 

Scot^s  (Sir  Walter)  Life  of  Napoleon, 
Goethe's  opinion  of,  133. 

Slave-trade,  Russian,  described,  79,  80 — 
Persian  slave-trade,  86. 

Smuggling,  present  state  of  in  France, 


191 — adroitness  of  tbe  Genevese  in 
smuggling  jewellery  into  France,  125, 
126. 

Society  state  of,  in  Prussia,  427 — 432. 

Spain,  andent  commerce  of  the  FhcBni- 
cians  with,  204. 

Stael  (Madame  la  Baronne  de),  (Esivres, 
!•— her  character,  i6.2 — education  and 
marriage,  2— writes  in  behalf  of  the 
French  directory,  3 — distrust  of  Bona- 
parte, »6. — his  persecution  of  her,  3—5 
— he  prohibits  and  prevents  tbe  pub- 
lication of  her  work  on  Germany,  5,  6 — 
is  exiled  by  him  from  France,  6 — her 
flight  into  England,  7 — her  just  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XIV.,  7,  8 — on  the  po- 
litical state  of  France  in  1792,  8 — her 
eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Queen 
of  France,  8,  9 — character  of  her  Re- 
flexions sur  la  Paix,  9 — analysis  and 
character  of  her  Oumderatianssur  la  Re- 
volution  Fran^aise,  9 — 13— Benjamin 
Constant's  opinion  of  this  work,  14— 
remarks  on  her  treatise  de  VInfluence  de 
Passions,  15 — on  her  novels,  21,  22 — 
particularly  Delphine,  22, 23 — her  cha- 
racter as  a  novelist,  23 — 25 — and  as  a 
critic,  25,  26 — her  work  on  Germany, 
27 — character  of  her  Essai  sur  les  Fic- 
tions, 28 — importance  of  her  critical 
writinps,  28—30. 

State  (Ministry  of),  in  Prussia,  constitu- 
tion of,  443,  444 — of  the  council  of 
state,  444. 

Sugar,  effects  of  the  present  commercial 
policy  of  France,  on  the  manufacture 
of,  188. 

Switserland,  literary  intelligence  from, 
238. 


T. 


Tartan,  how   distinguishable   from    the 
Turks,  62,  63. 

Tossy  (Garcin  de),  Les  Aventwres  de  Kdm^ 
Hip,  350— character  of  them,  368. 

Titters  (M.),  Expos£  de  Loi  sur  les  Droits 
de  Douane,  &c.  172 — his  nomination  to 
be  minister  of  Trade,  173— assembly  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agricul- 
turists convened,  and  its  result,  ib,  174 
— observations  upon  his  theories  of 
commercial  policy,  174—180 — origin 
of  the  present  commercial  policy  of 
France,  180 — its  effects  upon  agricul- 
tural produce,  ib.  181 — particularly  the 
wool-tax,  181, 182— the  coal-trade,  182 
— 185 — the  manufacture  of,  and  trade 
in,  iron,  185— 187— sheet-tin,  187 — 
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the  cotton-manufacture,  t6.  188 — colo- 
nial produce,  especially  sugar,  188 — 
the  linen- trade,  189 — effects  of  this 
sjstera  upon  smuggHng,  191,  199. 

Thamten  (Mr.),  Voeabuiary  rf the  EngUth, 
Bugis,  and  Malay  languaga,  369-— cri- 
tical notice  of  it,  371,  379. 

Tin  (sheet),  effects  of  the  French  com- 
mercial polity  on  the  manufacture  of, 
187. 

Trade — See  Ommeree. 

Turcomantf  anecdotes  of,  63,  64. 

Turkt  and  Tartars,  distinction  between, 
62, 63. 

Tyrianit  account  of  the  commerce  of,  S07 
— «10. 


U. 


Utbek'Tarian,  enslaving  of  Persians  b}*, 
86. 


V. 


Veil,  ceremony  of  taking,  described,  tS90, 
«91. 


ViUiert  (George)  and  Bowing  (Jolin)p 
report  on  commercial  relatitnis  bletweeii 
France  and  Great  Britain,  172 — results 
of  their  labours,  196~- their  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  iron-trade  of 
France,  185— and  of  smuggling  io  that 
country,  191. 


W. 

Weinhrenner  (Frederic)  a  German  archi- 
tect, notice  of,  97. 

WinB'trade  of  France,  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent commercial  policy  on,  192 — 19ai 
— extract  from  the  petition  of  the  wine- 
growers to  the  French  parliament,  196, 
197. 

Women,  on  the  faculties  of,  1. 

WooUTax,  effects  of,  in  France,  181, 182. 


Z. 


Zieman  (Adolphus),  Alideut9Aa  Element 

tarbuch,  critical  notice  of,  466,  467. 
Zoology  of  the  Oceanic  regions,  376,  577. 
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